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M<m. — Rodcn of (bis CjcleprdiA wbo foil lo find In tbe body ot ibc notk, tbe word i 
which Iber dedn HI ufduunion. (hould contult the A ddih da wbich contain a large oumbi 
of cnat-refa'aicc* M well u Kvcial worda which were oierlooked In the preparaiion ol (1 
earlier pa^ci. Ercq whilt the Addihda were pauin; through tbe preM aome Hibjtct* ba« 
been •uggewcd aa requiring elucidation. Tbelnienionof ibewnarsioaiewbat ibe iTiniBeli 
of tbe work, bntli add! TCrr considerably to its uiefulnen. and tbe luthoT baialwafi coi 
lidcred thu Ibc Ullet It of far more importance than ihe former. 



nH£ pnrpoBe for whiofa tbia Yolnme tos mitten is to [amiBh thoee 
renders and loveis of Shakespeare vho have not eaii]' access to an 
elaboratel; annotated oopj of the poet'a irorks. witli BQCh ootea and 
explanations of obsolete \roTds, obacnre paaa^es and nnfaniliar 
■Uosiona as will enable them to get elose to the mind of the great dramatiBt and 
thus derive from his works an amount of pleasure aod proQt which otherwise 
wonld be nna.tainable. For while it ia nndoabtedly tme that there is not a 
siuKle play which, as a whole, oannot be easily onderetood by an; one who has a 
(air common sohool education, and this without an; aid from glossaries or 
commeutariea, itia also tme that there are in Shakespeare many obsolete words 
as well aa many allusions and ezpreasions which, although qaite clear to those 
whose reading has been eztcDsive, are not familiar to mnny who are really 
anxious to folly enjoy their Shakespeare. For example : When Hamlet likena 
bis mother to "Niobe, all teara," the intelligent reader would like to know 
something abont Niobe and the canse of her grief. So, too. when, in TKe Thnptat. 
Sebastian says of Qonzalo that "bis word is more than the miraculous harp," 
it wonld certainly add to the pleasure and profit of the earneat reader to have 
this allusion expluned. Then, again, in regard to old cnstoms : When, in Loi-e's 
Labour'a Lott, Biron says of LongaTille that "be comes iu like a perjure, wearing 
papers," the expression carries no force unlets we have a knowledge of the old 
custom on which it was based. In addition to this there are many words which 
have lost their original significance and oonseqaently have not to present-day 
readers that force and beauty which they formerly had. Such, for example, is 
the word aUiy. As usually defined it has no special ai^ificonce in the speech 
of the British Captain in Opnbe&ie, Act V, Sc. 3, line 86, but as it is explained 
for the first time in these pages it boa a force and beaut; which are truly 
Shakespearean— lighting np with a single word the whole story of a daring 

To thoroughly enjoy Shakespeare we must full; understand him. and, unfor- 
tunately, the " Glossaries " which are appended to moat copies of Shakespeare's 
works are too meagre to give us the information that is required. It ia to supply 
this want in compact form and at a moderate cost that this book has been 
written; and we have not besitAted to take the element of coat into consideralton 
in this oonneotion, althongh bibliophiles and collectors may generally regard a 
cheap book as a poor one. But to the class to wbom this volume is addressed — 
the ooounoii people whose whole education baa been acquired in 



schoolB, this point is one of congiderable imporUnee. FortDuatel;r> cheap and 
Teall; good editions of BhakeBpeare's woiIcb ace easily procarad. A copy with 
BOtmd text, legible type, good pnpei and neat and dnrnble clotii binding ma; be 
obtained in this country tot a dollar or even less, and in England the "Shilling 
SbakeRpeara " ia a feature of every book-stall. If to one of these cheap co|Mee 
any pertion who desireB to read Shakespeare nnderstandingty shonld add the 
present Tolame, I think ha will have a fairly good oatflt for the intelligent 
enjoyment of the poet's works. 

It is vary obvious that in a work like the preeeot there Ib not mnch opportunity 
for originality, but in a few oases I have offered new glosses which I think must 
commend themselves to those who are competent to form a sound opinion in 
the matter. Indeed, they have already raoeived the commandation of some of 
our foremost Shakespearean eoholars. On turning to the votHe chUdrd, kindltss, 
odd-tven, prick, tUty, »£% eheai, the reader will find examples of what I mean; and 
there are a few paasages in which the sense is, I think, ohsonrad by typographical 
errors in the generally aocepted text for which I have sn(^Bted a correction. I 
take this opportunity to say, however, that I am in entire accord with those who 
deprecate any interference with the text of the old editions for the purpose of 
what soma are pleased to call " improvement "; I think that even the Cambridge 
edition has gone too far in this direction. It is only in the case of the most obvious 
typogrnphical errors that we are justified in making an alteration. This subject 
I have diBcosHed at greater length on a subsequent page nnder the heading 
■■ Sources of Error in the Text." 

Ab tegards the sources upon which 1 have depended for information, a few 
words may not be ont of place, eHpeeiolly as I have not thought it necessary to 
give a lormal list of the books which I have read or consulted. In exeoutiog a 
work of this kiiid the shelves of publio Ubrariea, however accessible they may be, 
andhDwever attentive and efficient the librarians may prove, must be regarded 
M accessory helps and ndt as a chief dependence. Occasionally they may enable 
US to make an indispensable reference to some rare booh, but the great bulk ot 
the work of study, eomparison and extracting must be done where the writer has 
continuoEiB control of a large number of lolumes. Now, the extent of even a 
moderate collection of SLakespeureana is sufflcient to appall most private 
collectors. The number of volumes wonld easily run into five figures— a library 
which is beyond the reach of most men, myself included. It is, therefore, 
obvious that most workers in this department have to content themselves with 
a cocefol selection of moderate extent. For many years I have been accumnlatiug 
a small collection of snoh books as I found useful or interesting in my Shake- 
spearean reading, and when I came to put my work into final shape I endeavoted 
to add to these such books and editions as were absolutely necessary. For the 
early Folios and Quartos I have had, ot course, to depend upon publio libraries 
or reprintA— volumes costing from tGUU to fS.OOU being entirely out of the 



qneatjon. Of tho First Folio, however, there ara aeTenJ eicelleat reproductions; 
two of these I have, as veil aa the admirable reprint of Liooel Booth. It happens 
alao that several of the modem editions of Shakespeare have added to their 
contents eiAct reprints of Bome of the Qoartos, so that no earnest stadent need be 
greatly handicapped in this respect. Of the editions between Bowe and Malone, 
snch as those of Theobald, Warbnrton, Johnson, Steevens aod others, it is essj to 
procure copies, and I have endeavored to qaote from the books themaelveB and 
not at second-hand. Outside of these the great source of information in regard to 
early glossea and comments has been the Third Variomm of 1S21, in twenty-one 
volnmes. Boswetl, to whom Ualone left all his notes and materi^a for a new 
edition, seema to have been most painstaking and judicions, and his work must 
alwayg prove iadispeDBable so far «8 old glosses and oommenta are concecned. 

For the varions readings of different editions and snggested new readings, 
I have depended upon the " Cambridge Shakespeare," edited by William Aldis 
Wright (9 vols., 1891). This might well be known as the Fourth Variornm. The 
editions of Knger, Knight, Collier, Verplauck, Hsxlitt, Hadsoo, Dyce, White, 
StanntoD, C. and M. ClBrbe, Bolfe, The Rugby, The Clarendon Preaa, ■■ The 
Leopold" (Dslioa and Fomivall), "The Henry Irving" (Marshall, Symonds, 
Verity and Adams), Dowden, Craig and others have all been laid under con- 
tribntion, aa well as the "English oC Shakespeare," by Craik ; "The Shoka- 
■pMuian Grammar," by Abbott; the "Shakespeare-Lexicon." by Schmidt, and 
Xha works of Doace, Nares, Caldecott, Dyer, Patterson, Ellacombe, Beiatey, 
Orindon," etc., and I frealy acknowledge the aid I have derived from them. 

Special acknowledgment is doe to " The New Variorum " edition of Dr. Horace 
Howard Fnraess. This mast form the fonndation stone of all future collectiona 
of Sbakeapeareon literature ; it is so thorough, accurate and comprehensive that 
after oonsnlting it upon any disputed point the student feels that he has heard 
all that is to be said upon the subject. In the thirteen volumes already iasued 
(twelve plays), one is pretty sure to God a discassion of the most important 
Bhakespaarean words, allosioDS and dark passages which occur in the other 
plays, and by the aid of a Concordance it is aaay to see just where to look for 
what is wanted. Some may think that I have drawn too freely from tliia noble 
work, but at moat I have merely dipped my little backet into the tide of a full 
Howing river and given my readers a taste of its pure and refreshing waters. 

For information in regard to Mythology and Classical Biography I have gone 
to the great storehouse of snob knowledge, the " Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology," edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and I 
cannot too fully acknowledge my indebtedness. To those who wish to extend 
their gtndiee in this direction this work is invaluable. 

In regard to credits in the body of the " Cjclopadia " my role has been as 
follows: Wherever I have made an exact quotation and was sure of the author 
I have placed tli« oxtiaot within quotation marks and have appended the author's 



name. In many oaaea, however, the exigenoiM of spaoa have compelled me 
to abridge or oondense, and where this has been done the author's name has beea 
retained, bnt the qnotation marks have been omitted. Where the deflnition 
or explanation haa bo far become common property that I have been unable 
to trace the originator, no credit hae been given. In this connection I would 
remark that perhaps the reader ma; notice a number of glosses for which I 
have given no credit, bnt nhich in recent itbakeapearean literature have been 
credited to Bdimidt, which in general means his " Shakespeare -Lexicon." Uj 
reason for this omission is that the; have long been the oommon propert; of 
Shakespearean eommentatora, and wh; Rolfe, Fleming and others should credit 
to Sohmidt that which belongs to his predecessors is not easily understood, but 
that they have done so every careful atudent knows. A curious resnlt of 
Schmidt's habit of omitting credit may be foand in the writings of the late 
Riohard Grant White. White wrote a justly severe critiaism of the "Shakespeare- 
Lexicon " for the AUantte MonUU^ and. provoked no doubt by the abosive 
insolence which Sohmidt so often eihibits towards commentators of English 
blood, his remarks are sometimes rather bitter. Bat in the case of one of his 
most severe notes, hia condemnation is directed gainst a gloas which originated, 
not with Schmidt, bnt with Dr. Johnson from whom Sohmidt "conveyed" it t 

In every case my sole object haa been to discover and present the meaning 
which Shakespeare himself actually intended, and not that which he might have 
intended or, as some of the early commentators have actually put it, which he 
ought U> have intended. Imaginative interpretations are so easily devised that, 
with many, the temptation to let fancy rnn riot becomes very great. 

The attentive reader cannot fail to notice the nnmber o( inatanoes in which 
I have referred to Scottish literature and lexicons for explanations and illustra- 
tions of the laugnage of Shakespeare. With a single exception, I know of no 
Shakespearean commentator who has given special attention to the light which 
the language of the lowland Scotch throws upon many of the dark pass^es in 
Shakespeare's writinga. That exception ie Dr. Charles Mackay, who has pub- 
lished a " Glossary of the Obscure Words aud Phrases in Shakespeare," Dr. 
Mackay, however, being a bighlander, depends more on Qcelic than upon low- 
land Scotch, and hia etymologiea often differ widely from thoae of Skest. Mabn 
and other recognised authorities. I notice, however, that Dr. Furneas and one 
or two others are turning their attention in this direction and with good reanlts. 
But in order to make effective use of this aonrce of information (here ie needed 
somethiog more than an acquaintance with dictionaries. Having been familiar 
from childhood with the Scottish laugnage as a living aud spoken tongue, I feel 
confident that I have been able to give a correct interpretation of several words 
and phrases of which the eiplanationx hitherto given have, to aay the least, not 
been quite satisfactory. I do not refer, of course, to the purely Scottish words 
wliicli BO frequently occur in Shakespeare, snch na bonny, chapman, neif, pash, 



reek, wee, yeild, etc., etc., bnt to tlie pecaliai shadeB of meaning which man; 
modem English words have in Shakespeare and which differ from the meanings 
ordinaril; auigDed to them, a etiiking instance of which ia fooDd in the word 
•itty. And here it ma; be well to note that b; the Scottish language I do not 
motD that connpted jargon which haa became familiar to the Amerioan pnblio 
under the name of " kail-yard literatnTe." The Soottish language has its dialects 
jastaa we find a dialect for ever; count; in England and for ever; Stale in our 
nnioD, and our "kail-;ard" friends do not always choose the best. Shakespeare 
ridiculed this very form when be pat it into the month of Captain Jamy, bnt the 
nnmber of true Scottish words which he himself oses shows the intimate relations 
which existed between that language and his speech. This relation was freely 
acknowledged long after the days of Shakespeare. I have on my shelves "A 
Complete Commentary on Hilton's Paradise Lost," published in 1744, by James 
Faterson, M. A., in which he claims to explain, amongst others, the nords of 
"Old English or Scottish. " Not only the meaning, bnt the pronanciation of 
man; words was nearly alike in the two languages and frequently very different 
from the English of the present day, so that, as I have noted nnder the word 
thoctl, if Shakespeare were to appear in London or New York in one of his own 
plays it is mors than probable that only educated Scotchmen could nnderstand 
him. In porsmng this line of stud;, however, I have endeavored to prevent my 
natnial predilection for my mother tongue from leading me into the swamp of 
forced definitions and fanciful et;mologieB; in other words, I have tried to pre- 
vent a valuable line of investigation from degenerating into a " fad." 

Those who are familiar with Elizabethan literatnre know that, however the 
morals of Shakespeare's time may compare with those of the present day, it cannot 
bedenied that the language then in common use, not only amongst men, bnt women 
•nd even ' ' ladies of quality," was such as would not now be tolerated anywhere 
except perhaps in the ver; lowest societ; ; and while, in the matter of decenc;, 
Shakespeare atanda head and shoulders above most of bis coo temporaries, there 
are, nevertheless, in his plays many wordsand phrases which cannot be read aloud, 
mnch less discussed where young people are present. In preparing this Cyclo- 
podia I have kept constantly in mind the fact that it is intended for use in 
families, and I have therefore excluded every sabject which cannot be freely 
discDsBed in the family circle. 

The line-numbers which I have used are those of the " Globe," chiefl; 
because this is the standard adopted by the great majority of those who have 
occasion to give a reference to a passage in Shakespeare. Even where the reader 
is using an edition in which the lines are not nnmbered, these line-numbers are 
a great aid to the quick finding of any required passage ; and by taking a slip of 
cardboard and marking off spaces showiog 10, 15, 20 and 25 lines as measnred 
on the CO)); in use, it is very easy to get quite close to any passage without 
incarring the trouble of actually counting. But it is to be hoped that in future 
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all editions of Shakespeare will Lave the lines numbered according to some 
generally recognised standard. This is something that might be easily done 
even with an abridged edition ; and it is greatly to be desired that future editions 
of the "Globe" should have the line-numbers at intervals less infrequent than 
those in the present edition. Jumps of more than one hundred lines are alto- 
gether too great ; the index numbers should appear at every tenth line at least. 

It has not always been an easy matter to decide just what words should be 
admitted to tbis glossary and what ones omitted, and tne room wiiicti exists for 
tne exercise of good judgment in this matter is well shown by a comparison of 
the different glossaries appended to the various editions of Shakespeare's works. 
A large percentage of words that are admitted to some glossaries are not found 
in others and vice versa. Dr. Johnson stated this difficulty very clearly in his 
famous preface. He says : ** It is impossible for an expositor not to write too 
little for some, and too much for others. Be can judge what is necessary oniy 
by his own experience; and how long soever he may deliberate, will at last 
explain many lines which the learned will think impossible to be mistaken, 
and omit many for which the ignorant will want his help. These are censures 
merely relative, and must be quietly endured." 

Where I have presented views of my own which differ from those usually 
held, I have endeavored not only to give sound reasons for my own peculiar 
opinions, but to present also, in an unprejudiced manner, the arguments of the 
other side. To do this has sometimes demanded more space than the subject 
under discussion would have seemed to require, but if by any means we can 
attain to the truth, all considerations of space and labor must give way. 

I am fully aware of the fact that I have frequently laid myself open to the 
charge of presumption by offering definitions and interpretations which 
differ from those of the great lights of Shakespearean exegesis, but I 
cannot help that. Perhaps the atmosphere of New Jersey leads to that 
kind of independence. Some years ago we had in our city a Justice of 
the Peace whose legal attainments were of a grade which frequently led to 
a reversal of his decisions, though, like the British at Waterloo, he never 
seemed to know when he was beaten. On one occasion, when a case of more 
than usual importance was being tried in his court, a prominent lawyer, who 
had been engaged by one of the litigants, very respectfully called his honor's 
attention to certain decisions of the Supreme Court which seemed to be adverse 
to the views which he had propounded. Nothing abashed, however, he simply 
retorted : '* Mister Smith, I would have you to understand that that is where I 
differ from the Shuprame Coort. " 

And so in these cases, even at the risk of being considered a copesmate of 
our Paterson Justice, I can only say : That is where I differ from Furness, 
Bolfe, Schmidt and the acknowledged authorities. 

Patebsom, N. J., AprU, 1902. ' JOHN PHIK. 
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^3P^ANY readers, I believe, will feel that they owe a debt to 
|wJ|u|ll Mr. Phia for helping them to understand Shakespeare 
■ a^*^ better. By hia own studies and by a judicious use of the 
work of his predecessors he has brought together, witliia a moderate 
compass, a large body of informatiou ; and he has so arranged the 
store of knowledge as to make it readily accessible to one who cares 
to learn. In work so comprehensive and so full of di'tEiil, errors are 
no doubt inevitable ; nor can everj'thing be included which a student 
may desire to find. But if we are to be grateful only to those who 
are infallible, the range of our gratitude may have to suffer some 
contraction. The reader of Shakespeare cannot fail to obtain from 
this " Cyclopcedia " much that will instruct and interest him. To 
Teach the spirit of Shakespeare should be our aim anil end ; but in 
order to reach the spirit of Sb&kespeare we must conceive aright the 



Qi«Hi2i3^ oc wboA hsi WT*JC«^ Asd «> iJo uiis » noi alwmjB easy. There 
IS ao<C':^jg- w.^r^. t2« jpt«»feift$s of csi&sw Goethe, ieUs ns, '' Uian for 
a:ij cd^ lo n&kt^ rrvc«fss$£cixs to the spizil of a tiimg, while the sense 



* #^:::^!iv-^ rr a y^rat**? ** w^Jl ;fc5 of aa amhor's entire work. It may 
r^H\'«i:rv'« :Vr ^\jkniyl^« a h:^^ f.^rtisoivie to »HMti<r^ fmn our wiinfia the 
;Mii:Ab4<- r«:^v:*.vvrci-"a or ciisirpcsracoiL whidi has become general, 
of Ui^ Ln^ - c>::<? -^ '^-^*- ^ *' CASvinf ULikes the wh<^ world kin"; but 
w^<* pun n. rv :- 5-^^ f^ii by ttrL-.wrsxanJing what Shakespeare's 
lly>i#* s n-Ally r.:rAr:S* ah i by rvco^isis:^ the plaee which that meaning 
ixv;;v ;« s ia tV.o Urp? worlily-wis^toci of Tlysses;, than by reading 
iuto U;s xvor.U >v :v.e >«i^r::ir-f:n5 of our own. or some pleasant doctrine 
of fr*cor:\;;y xihu^h L.^ its ^v^uiivi* in ihe eoimmon heart of humanity. 
.V|>!%n frv m tV.t* wi>^Lm *rvi iL^ pa58>ion which are conveyed 
tlirv>uj:h tho w.^rxis of SUAi«:>tvArv. the v^jry language is a record of 
tliou^ht^ .•w.xi th;r.pi \«V.;ob La^^ a Liirh T^tie and interest of its own. 
Tho ViVAbuIarv of ShAkc>ivAr\> is by faur the largest collection of 
iib\is AUvl of f.-iot*. nHi;iot:xl to vtrlvd representation, which any 
K»»K^'^^^ ^^''*^*'^ ^''•^*^ mA*to and l;a* put into circulation. The student 
of Shiikt spoan "s language is more than a mere specialist, for he is 
otdltd oil to oxplore almost evtry prvmnoe of Ufe, almost every 
ilrj^artiuoiU of knovrlevlge. Of o^nirse a large proportion of these 
wt>rilrt iin> 81 ill ourrtnit cimu, aiivl pass every day from hand to hand. 
But «i«u»> of the iMins are out of date, Ivaring strange devices on 
the obvorso luul rt verso* and it needs s^^me inquiry to estimate their 
Vidua. Hert\ in Shjikesj>eare's Vvvabulary. are preserved for us, as in 
a iiaibouiu« the rt^lics of our forefathers' lives and minds; their 
uiuiiutrd tiiul euHtoius* their m^>des of salutation, their peculiarities of 
cobtuiub, tht^ir douiestic economy, their field-sports, their indoor 
gunieti, thtfir iiiUKio of the virginal and the lute, the furniture of their 
houbbd, tlitiir urtri and orufts, their military weapons, their superseded 
liiwtt, thd lord of their Hohools, tlieir qumnt notions of natural history, 
tlitir faith in the virtues of herbs and of stones, their astronomical 
theoriL'ti, their theories of man's physical and mental constitution, 
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their belief in the Buperaataral, their demouology of witchcraft, their 
tidings from ftury-land, their omena of fear or hope drawn from the 
conjunction of pliuiets or the lines of the pahn. All these things, 
and much besides, are displayed in the rich museum of Shakespeare's 
language. And if we are interested in its contents, every old curiosity 
shop of a minor dramatist or obscure pamphleteer becomes interesting 
to us, for amid its dusty lumber we may light upon something 
which fills a gap, or supphes a link, or interprets a puzzle in the 
treasures of our museum. 

Let us take, for example, some words which are still in common 
nse, and which therefore cannot all be expected to appear in such a 
volume as the present, the words eletnentt, humours, complexion, 
melancholy, choler, temper, apirtte. How much of primitive physio- 
logical theory lies behind their familiar meanings! "Does not our 
life consist of the four elements T" asks Sir Toby in 7\Bel/ih Ifight. 
In a companion pair of Sonnets (XLIY. and XLY.) Shakespeare finds 
in the theory to which Sir Toby refers the explanation of the sadness 
and the gladness which he experiences in absence from his friend; 
the heavier elements of earth and water in his composition cannot 
fly across the distance which separates him from the man he loves ; 
the "quicker elements" of air and fire pass to and fro, and, returning 
with tidings of joy, "recure" the composition of his life. "lam fire 
and air," exclaims Cleopatra when about to fly to Antony through 
the portal of death, " my other elements I give to baser life." With 
one of these four elements, according to ancient and mediseval 
physiology, each of the fluids or humours of the body — blood, choler, 
phlegm, melancholy — was specially connected, and as one of these 
humours predominated in the composition of a man his temperament 
or complexion was determined; it was cold or hot or moist or dry. 
By a fashion of speech in Shakespeare's day the word "humour" was 
detached from its scientific meaning, and was loosely applied to any 
self-willed oddity or freak of fancy, and Nym in King Henry V. 
adorns his vocabulary with the much-abused expression. Against 
which popular misappUcation of the term Ben Jonson, the dramatist 
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of the humours, having explained the correct meaning, thinks it 
needful to protest : 

But that a rook by wearing a pyed feather 
The cable hatband, or the three-piled mif , 
A yard of shoe-tye, or the Switzer's knot 
On his French garters, should affect a humour ! 
O, it is more than most ridiculous. 

When the elements, and the humours connected with each of these, 
were duly proportioned in a man, then he was of perfect " temper " 
(see the word. in the '^Cyclopaedia"); such was the character of 
Shakespeare's Brutus, as described in the eulogy of Mark Antony 
at the close of Julius CcBsar : 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up. 

And say to all the world **This was a man!" 

But in addition to the humours, the '< spirits" also play a large 
part in our life. "Forth at your eyes," cries the alarmed Queen 
to Hamlet, "your spirits wildly peep!" And Cressida's wanton 
"spirits" look out "at every joint and motive of her body." The 
word is intelligible to every reader, but again an antiquated 
theory of physiology lies behind the word. As we learn from that 
mediaeval historian of nature, Bartholomew Glanvil, whose work in 
its Elizabethan form, "Batman upon Bartholome," 1582, is a valuable 
storehouse of Shakespearian illustrations, "the spirit is a certain 
substance, subtle and airy, that stirreth and exciteth the vertues of 
the body in their doings and works." A smoke arising from the 
Hver, where the blood seethes and boils, is purified and made subtle 
in the veins ; this is the " natural spirit," which causes the motion of 
blood through the body. By "smiting together the parts of the 
heart " it is further " pured " and rarified, so becoming the " vital 
spirit," which " worketh in the artery veins the pulse of life." Passing 
upward to "the dens of the brain," and there being rendered yet 
finer and more subtle, it is converted into the "animal spirit," which 
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is port spreads itself over " the limbs of feeling," ia part remaioH in 
the brain in order th&t "common sense, the common iffit, and the 
virtue imaginative maybe made perfect." And these three spirits, 
natural, vital, and animal, without which sensation and motion could 
not exist, are dlvente forms of one and the same spirit, hy whose 
instrumentahtf the soul operates upon the body and the body upon 
the souL 

Thus, by tracing a few words back to their original uses, we are 
conducted into the strange realms of mediroval science. And those 
who read Shakespeare with attention oud put Mr. Fhin's " Cyclo- 
paedia " to good use will find as strange a cosmology and natural 
history. 

The heavena themBelves, the planets and this centre 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

■ays UlysBes in Troilui and Cressida. "This centre," for Shake- 
speare's astronomy (see sphere in the " Cyclopeedia ") is Ptolmoic, 
and the earth standa as the fixed centre of the universe. Around it 
revolve the spheres or orbs of the Seven Planets, of which the moon 
is one and " the glorious planet Sol " ia another, each celestial body 
being whirled around the earth by the motion of its sphere. In the 
eighth sphere are planted the fixed stars, which themselves ore fiery 
substances : 

Donbt thon the stars are flre ; 

Doobt that tbe san doth move. 

Even Bacon maintained that " the celestial bodies, most of them, are 
tme fires or flames, as the Stoics held." And it was a beautiful 
fancy, coming down from old philosophy, and one to which Shake- 
speare lent an ear, that the revolving spheres express the harmony 
of their movement in a spheral musJc, or, as Lorenzo puts it, that the 
planets aud stars themselves are heavenly choiristers ; 

There's not the Btnallest orb vhicb thon behold'st 
Biit in bis molioa lilie an angel Hinga. 
Still qnirlng to the ;onng-e;ed cberubins. 
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The voice of Antony, as it lives in Cleopatra's memory ''was 
propertied as all the tuned spheres.'' 

Shakespeare's acquaintance with the quarters of our globe and 
its lands and seas was as exact and as inexact as that of his average 
contemporaries, and was at least sufficient for the purposes of poetiy. 
He names America once, in connection with the Indies — '^ India** 
being, indeed, a name which was formerly given to America — as a 
land of wealth and of precious stones. He had certainly read for 
<< The Tempest" some of the literature connected with the wreck of 
Sir Oeorge Somers upon the '' still-vexed Bermoothes " in 1609 ; and 
there are indications that he had more than glanced into Hakluyt's 
Travels. But while he shows his intimacy with many parts of his 
native country, an acquaintance whether at first or second hand we 
cannot say, with Scotland, and a curiously exact knowledge of 
portions of Italy, his geography is often poetical rather than scientific 
His Africa is the Africa of maps which made its untravelled spaces 
interesting with pictures of marvellous creatures — the region of 
deserts and a torrid sun and the serpent ; his Bohemia, like Greene's, 
has its sea-coast ; his forest of Arden, its palm-trees and its lion ; his 
Lapland is the haunt of sorcerers and of witchcraft. 

Though Gesner and others had written much, Shakespeare's 
geological vocabulary is not in any special degree remarkable. Bat 
of gems and precious stones he tells us something, for these are 
closely allied to the interests of humanity with which he deals. It 
is her mother's diamond that Imogen gives Posthumus at his 
departure from Britain, and Shakespeare may have thought of those 
virtues of which we read in the later Gemmarius JFiddius of Nichols: 
" It asswages the fury of a man's enemies ♦ ♦ ♦ dowes away the 
terrors of the night, and frustrates all the maUgne contageous power 
of poysons"; Italy, for which Posthumus was bound, had an evil 
reputation in Shakespeare's day for its skill in the art of poisoning. 
The carbuncle, that stone which blazes in the chariot of the sun, and 
to which in Hamlet the eyes of Pyrrhus are compared, is, according 
to the same authority, a ruby of unusual size, and "for its innate 
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glory" it "ccmtaineth within itself the resembhuice of a flame of 
fire." The chrysolite, as the reader will learn trom the " Cyclopiedia," 
was Bometimesidentifiedwiih the topaz; the (?«nimanW distinguishes 
the one from the other, but says that the names were often used 
interchangeably. The turquoise, gift of his dead Leah to Shylock 
"when a bachelcHr," had virtues ascribed to it which "nothing but 
excesse of faith can believe"; besides those virtues which the 
" Cyclopaedia " notes, it has this — that it takes away all enmity 
between man and wife; but to posseBB its peculiar virtues, it must 
be, as with Shylock'e stone, presented, not purchased : " these 
virtues," aaya Nichols, *<are said not to be in this gemm except the 
gemm be received of gift." 

The Uqoid drops of tears which yon haTs shed 
Shall come again, transtormed to orient pearl, 

says Bichard IIL, addressing Queen Ehzabeth. And the Gemmariua, 
which treats of the pearl as an object that comes within the range 
of the lapidary's art, reminds ua that, according to Pliny, this 
"exceUent genitore" of the oyster is "conceived of a certain maritime 
dew," to which piece of fictitious natural history the king's words 
may allude. The pearl, which Claudius feigns to throw, in the 
fashion of Cleopatra, into the drinking-cup, is named "an union"; 
"it they be great," says Nichols, "they are called Uniont, because 
they ore then found single in a shell. If they lie small, they are 
called JUarffaritea." One precious stone, not dug from mines, is 
spoken of by the banished Duke in hie sunny adversity of Arden 
forest — that worn in his head by the toad. This is the " Lapis 
bofomns," and sometimes, as we read in Johnston's History of 
the Wondtrfal Things in Nature, it bears in it the image of the 
toad ; but you may often find a toad without the stone, for " it never 
grows but in those that are very old." It draws poison out of the 
heart, which may also be among the " uses of adversity." 

The botany of Shakespeare is in itself a large subject on which 
volumes, such as Canon Ellacombe's J'tarU-Zore and Mr. Beisly's 
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Shakespeare's Garden^ have been written. Sometimes we come 
across an obsolete theory in vegetable physiology, as in that line of 
IVoUus and Cressida which ascribes the knots in trees to the 
'' conflux of meeting sap." Often we are reminded of the processes 
of gardening-crafty or the arrangement of ^< thick-pleached alleys," 
where hedges formed the borders, and of curious ^' knots " — ^knots, in 
this sense, meaning beds of quaint pattern, shaped with tiles, and 
often raised above the paths. We learn something of pruning and 
grafting; the production of variety of colours in flowers by that 
artificial impregnation, which Perdita regards as a wrong done to 
nature ; and the old custom of placing side by side certain plants 
which were supposed to suck different juices from the earth, each 
thus serving the other by leaving it the appropriate nourishment 
and removing what is adverse to its growth. 

The names of Shakespeare's flowers and herbs and trees are very 
numerous, and the identification of the plant is sometimes difficult. 
Thus " mary-bud " is correctly explained in the " Cyclopsedia " as the 
flower of the marigold ; but is the garden marigold (calendula officiti- 
alls) meant, or Tennyson's <' wild marsh marigold,'' quite a different 
plant, or, last, the corn marigold, a species of chrysanthemum t 
Canon EUacombe, with little hesitation, gives his vote for the flrst 
of these. With the help of the Herbals of Dodoens, and Oerard, 
and Parkinson such questions can generally be answered. It is often 
the beauty of the flower which impresses Shakespeare's imagination, 
as in those immortal lines which describe the daffodil ; but often also 
there is a reference, expressed or implied, to the ^^ virtues," to which 
the old herbalists devoted so much attention. Thus, as Mr, Phin 
notes, when Margaret in Mitch Ado recommends ^^carduus bene- 
dictus " to Beatrice, it is evident that she plays upon the name of 
Benedick, and has in her mind the singular virtue of the blessed 
thistle, recorded in The Gardener's Labyrinth of 1608, against 
"perilous diseases of the heart." Sometimes again it is what we 
may call a botanical myth that Shakespeare turns to poetical uses. 
Around no plant had gathered more terrible associations — terrible^ 
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yet also grotesque — ^tban aroimd the mandrake. It was vegetable, 
but at the same time it waa half hunum ; when torn from the earth, 
as Soffolk and as Juliet remembered, it groaned and shrieked ; it bad 
a kinahip wiUi the gallows and the corpBe of the criniiital; when 
vieelj used ii brought the bleeaing of sleep ; but for one who dealt 
raablj with its life, the mandrake became a £erce avenger, the envoy 
of madness or of death. 

The lore of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles to be found in Shake- 
speare is extensive, and for the modem reader it frequently calls for 
some elucidation. His natural history of animals is partly founded 
on personal observation, but in large part it is an inheritance from 
classical and medireval writers. Troilus reproaches Hector with a 
"vice of mercy," 

Which better fits a lion than a mau. 

And from Pliny and his medieeval disciple, Bartholomew, we learn 
what this vice of mercy ia: "Their mercie is known by many and oft 
ensamples ; for they spare them that lie on the ground," pleading for 
pity by this act of prostration. "7oa are lions too," says Prince 
Henty, "yoa ran away upon instinct, you will not touch the true 
prince" — for the lion, being the King of beasts, will not attack a 
royal pereon. Bichard addresses Edward, who has spokon of his 
valiant father : 

Nay, If thoQ be that princely eagle's bird, 

Show Ihy descent b; gazing at the snn. 

**Bird" here means the young one or nestling; and we read in 
Bartholomew : " There ia also one manner Eagle that is full sharp of 
sight, and she taketh her own birds in her claws, and maketh them 
look even on the sun • • • and if any eye of any of her birds 
watereth in looking on the sun, she slayeth him." "The elephant 
hath joints," says TJlysses, with a reference to the stubborn Achilles, 
"but none for courtesy." Shakespeare's natural history had advanced 
beyond that of many classical authorities, against whom Sir Thomas 
Biown^ in Vuigar JUrrors (Bk. Ill, Chap. I) argues that " the 
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elephant liaih joints''; the Ilortua SanitatiSy before Shakespeare's 
day, adhered to the old opinion, and though the jointless legs of the 
young elephant could bend, this power, we are told, was lost by the 
animal in its maturity. ^^ What sayst thou to a hare, or the melancholy 
of Moor-ditch ? " asks Prince Henry of Falstafif. And in Turbervile 
we read that the hare ^^ is one of the most melancholicke beasts that 
is, and to heale her own infirmitie she goeth commonly to sit under 
the wild succory." 

But in addition to the natural history which is in part truth, in 
part fable, there is in Shakespeare and his contemporaries a natural 
history which is wholly fabulous. The most illustrious of imaginary 
creatures was probably the phoenix (see " CydopsBdia "). The sole 
Arabian bird alights for a moment on many a bough in the forest of 
Elizabethan poetry. At the close of Robert Chester^s strange poem 
of 1601, '< Love's Martyr," some of the most eminent of Shakespeare's 
fellows, and Shakespeare himself with them, unite in celebrating ideal 
love under the allegory of the phoenix and the turtle. In Sylvester's 
translation of Du Bartas (Fifth day of the First Week) her legend is 
told in detail, and we see the brilliant creature as she was seen by 
Shakespeare's fancy — her sparkling eyes, her crest of " starry sprigs," 
the golden down about her neck, her scarlet back and purple breast, 
her wings and train of *' orient azure and incarnadine." She is 
consumed and reborn in the perfumed flame. But the salamander, 
which is a pestilent and venomous beast, lives in and feeds upon the 
fire; ''his song," says Bartholomew, '4s crying"; and, if he should 
please, ''he quencheth the fire that he toucheth as ice does, and 
water frore." 

This fabulous natural history will be found more abundantly in 
the pages of Lyly than in those of Shakespeare ; but Shakespeare is 
pre-eminent among Elizabethan writers for his intimate knowledge 
of beast and bird as they are seen in the field-sports of England. 
His vocabulary here is extraordinarily rich and in its application it is 
almost infallibly exact. A delightful and learned guide to this 
province of Shakespearian study will be found in Mr. Justice 
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Madden'a Tolnme, "The Diary of Master William Silence." If the 
sporting tenoa which Mr. Fhin has explained, each in ita proper 
place, were brought together, the oollection would form a little 
glosaaiy of hawking, hunting, oourBing, fowling, and other recreations 
of rural England. The falconer, who trains the long-winged hawks, 
ma; be disposed to throw a slight upon such a "gentle astringer" as 
appears in a stage-direction of Airs Well, for the goshawk or 
"estiidge," the bird of the astringer, is of inferior flight. It is the 
falcon that "towers" in her pride of place. And, as Mr. Justice 
Madden instructs us, you may take your hawk from the nest as on 
"eyas" (nestling) or you may capture a full-grown hawk, a "haggard," 
and by truning reclaim or "man" the bird. "Eyasses," writes Tur- 
berrile "• • * do nse to cry yery much in their feedings"; and 
Hamlet's little eyases, the boy actors, "cry out on the top of 
question." The unreclaimed haggard is, as we find in Othello, the 
very emblem of worthless inconstancy; when captured she must be 
tamed by hunger and "watching." "I'll watch him tame," says 
Desdemona of her husband, promieing to keep him sleepless until 
he yields to her request. The bird, when brought out upon the fist, 
must be " hooded " or she will " bate " (flutter the wings) ; " 'Us a 
hooded valour," says the Constable of France, when depreciating the 
Dauphin's courage, "and when it appears it will bate." I have 
followed and reduced to narrow space a few of Mr, Justice Madden's 
notes, and similar explanations will be found in the " GyclopEcdia." 
And BO we might go on ^most without end, illustrating the remark- 
able familiarity of Shakespeare with the wholesome out-of-door mirth 
of England. Every point of a horse was known to him; and all 
the " terms of manage." Thus, Mr. Phin rightly explains the words 
of Benedick, "Sir, I shall meet your wit in the career," as referring 
to the tilt-yard, and the word " career " is itself a " term of manage," 
meaning not an advance which has no definite end, but a gallop 
which has an abrupt ending — the " stop " (as explained and illustrated 
by Madden) "by which the horse was suddenly and firmly thrown 
upon his haunches. Wherever Shakespeare uses the word the stop 
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is present to his mind. Leontes * * * spoke terms of manage 
when he marked ' stopping the career of laughter with a sigh ' as a 
'note infallible of breaking honesty.'" 

I have illustrated from a few departments the interest which lies 
in the study of Shakespeare's language ; and the illustration could be 
indefinitely extended. But Mr. Phin in the '< Cyclopaedia " deals with 
much more than the vocabulary of Shakespeare. He is now historical, 
now topographical, and often, where questions of textual correctness 
arise, he is critical. Into the hazardous discussion of doubtful 
readings I shall not attempt to follow him. Here, more perhaps 
than elsewhere, there is room for dififerences of opinion. In some 
cases the (Hfficulties are probably insoluble; but from the days of 
Bowe, and Pope, and Theobald a real progress has been made. The 
advance of knowledge in several instances where doubts existed or 
questions were raised, has justified the original readings. And on 
the whole it may safely be affirmed that a conservative text is the 
best text. But no one who has studied the Quartos or the First 
Folio can retain a superstitious reverence for them as exact records of 
what Shakespeare wrote ; and more violence is done to the original 
by forcing an unnatural meaning upon it than by accepting an emend- 
ation which accords at once with common sense and with the genius 
of our language as it was written in the age of EHzabeth. 
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jEYEB, since the dawn of oivilizaiion, have the opportunities offered to 
the people at large for the acquisition of knowledge and for intellectual 
culture been as great and as accessible as they are at the present 
day. The enormous output of books from the presses of the pub- 
lishers gives the widest range for selection, and the grades of these works are so 
varied that the most highly -trained mind may find a field for intellectual exercise, 
while at the same time the simplest and least learned may find mental food 
suited to its capacity. Added to this we have the recent unprecedented multipli- 
cation of free libraries which place all this store of knowledge within the reach 
of the poorest ; and when we examine the reports of these libraries we find that 
the people are not slow to take advantage of the facilities offered for reading. 

But while this condition of things has gladdened the hearts of all true philan- 
thropists and workers for progress, there has crept into the minds of our most 
earnest thinkers a well-founded suspicion that, like almost all other beneficent in- 
stitutions, the free public library is not altogether an unmixed good, and that unless 
its patrons receive proper guidance it may actually become a source of dissipation 
and enervation. These views are not by any means new, and some years ago 
they found utterance in a small volume by the present writer under the title, ** A 
Book About Books." From it we shall borrow a few passages in a modified form. 

Most of the everyday reading that is done by ordinarily intelligent people is 
for pleasure, and the subjects chosen are usually fiction, poetry, travels and the 
more vivid and exciting parts of history. Fiction, however, forms the great bulk 
of such reading, and this is shown not only by the reports of all oar circulating 
and free public libraries, but by the condition of the books on their shelves. It 
will be found that while the novels and story-books are thumbed to pieces, the 
more substantial works, even though occasionally drawn out, are never read so 
thoroughly and frequently as to be subjected to much tear and wear. 

So strongly has this fact impressed itself upon those interested in promoting 
the efficiency of our public libraries as educational inflaences, that a prominent 
benefactor of these institutions has actually proposed to exclude from their 
shelves all works of fiction that are not' from one to three years oldl It is 
evident, however, that such a proposition, if carried out, could effect no good, 
and the absurdity of the suggestion is seen at once when we reflect that under 
such conditions novels like Scott's "Ivonhoe" or the "Antiquary," if just pub- 
lished, would be excluded, while novels of the "penny-dreadful " class might be 
admitted if they were three years old ! Obviously, a much better plan would be 
to limit the department of fiction to a certain percentage of the amount expended 
for new books and to exercise a reasonable degree of supervision over the 
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charnoter of the books selected, irrespectiTe of the desires expressed by the 
readers of that class of literature. Such a system, if supplemented by simple 
instructions in regard to the best methods of reading, would do much to advance 
the educational efficiency of our public libraries. 

If read in a proper manner, works of fiction (in which class may be included 
not only noyels, but poetry and the drama) may be a very efficient metina of coltore 
both as regards language and ideas, but as ordinarily read by those who haunt our 
free libraries they do anything but good ; and it unfortunately happens that some 
eminent librarians haye urged the formation of what they are pleased to call '* the 
reading habit," no matter what the character of that habit may be. This is a 
great mistake. The "reading habit" acquired by a large class of the oommunity 
is almost as evil in its influences as the opium habit, or the whisky habit. This 
may seem a strange assertion, but it is true, nevertheless, and the writer speaks 
on this point not only from general deductions, but from very &vorable and 
extensive personal opportunities for observing the actual effects of inordinate 
novel reading upon ordinary readers — especially upon females and young people. 
My experience has been that those who rapidly read novel after novel never do 
more than skim over the plut so as to indulge in the mental excitement which 
all stories of a romantic turn and intense action are sure to produce, and it 
matters not whether the novels that are read are the masterpieces of Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Cooper or others of our best writers or the latest productions 
of the dime novel press, the effect on the mind is the same and is only evil, and 
that continually. For there is another habit which is far more valuable than the 
reading habit and of which the reading habit, as too often acquired, is utterly 
destructive, and that is the thinking habit. The conflrmed novel reader does not 
think ; she (for such readers are mostly females and young people) dreams and 
lives in a land of seemingly pleasant delights, but of good, healthy thinking she 
knows nothing. 

On the other hand, if we make a judicious selection of any of our standard 
authors and read according to a proper system, we shall gain not only in 
knowledge, but in that which is far better— culture and training. Under 
such a method we shall find that new beauties of diction and of thought 
will reveal themselves at every step of our progress, and we shall gradually 
acquire those habits of thought which sympathy with a writer of strength and 
refinement is sure to induce. Of course, the reading of the inferior productions of 
sensational writers never can effect this. We may so read Scott, Cooper and 
Dickens as to obtain from them all the evil effects of the dime novel, but we can 
never obtain from the dime novel the culture and improvement which the 
writings of Dickens, Scott and Cooper are capable of affording if properly used. 

In view of these incontrovertible truths, this question forcibly presents itself : 
How shall we read so as to avoid the evils we have mentioned and attain the 
greatest benefit as well as the truest and highest pleasure from a perusal of recent 
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Mtthoia M wall H from the gtektoBt of all the litaiary pTodnotiom in the Eoglisli 
iMigaage, the worki of SbakespeBre? That this qneation is not alvaja auBwered 
viselj is Ter7 oleail; shown b; the replj giTeu net long ago b; the editor 
of a prominent journal to a young enqnirer who bad not had large oppot- 
innities for self-inipiOTement, bnt wlio bad been attraated to the writings of 
Shakespeare by tbe force and beauty ol some of the best known pass^ea and by 
teeing some of tbe plays acted on tbe stage. Therefore, that be should havo 
asked, "What is tbe beat way to read Shakespeare?" waa the most natural tbii^ 
in the world. Tbe reply waa that " the beat way to read Shakespeare is to read 
him "I and it is probable that this is the answer whioh the beginner will get in 
nine oases ont of ten when he applies to some one who has a psendo-repatation as 
a "Sbakeapearean." 

In this bald shape snch an answer is either a traism or a very groea miatake. 
It ia certainly tme that we cannot read the works of any antbor without reading 
them, bat i( we take np the works of Shakespeare and read straight through 
from the b^iDDing to tbe end of tbe volume, wecau never obtain that inatmction 
and pleasure which we might derive from a wiser and moreBystematic course. 

Sbakespeaie'a writings canBot be regarded as one bomogeneoua piece, every 
part of which ia united to the reet by a single aim. His works coaaiat of tbii^- 
■even plays and several pieces of poetry, and of theee tfaera are but few wbioh 
have an intimate oonneotiou with any of the others. It ia liia plays, however, 
which have made hia name a bonsebold word. It wonld be difficult to find any 
penon, able to read English, who bos not heard of Hamlet, Ceesar, Lear, Folataff 
or Sbylock ; but not one in a thousand has ever beard of " Tbe Paaaionate 
Pilgrim, "or "The PbcsDli and the Turtle." 

All the most important playa have in tbemsGlTes a completeneaa and diatinotnov 
which render it posiible to etndy them without reference to anything else; and 
while a true lover of Shakespeare will not rest content until he has made the 
entire volnme his own, those whose opportunities as regards time, ete., ue 
liinit«d, will do well to master thoroughly one-half or a third of tbe three 
dosen plsys rather than form a mere general acqnaintauce with tbe whole. 

I have seen it stated somewhere that if yon wish to test any person's familiarity 
witli the writings of Shakespeare, aak him if he baa read Oymbelitu, and I presnme 
that the eoDolnsion must be that those who have not read this play are to be set 
downaskuowiDglitlleornothingot tbe great dramatist. Now, although OymbtliM 
laa play whioh no lover of Shakespeare can afford to neglect, it is quite possible that 
one might not only be an ardent admirer of Shakespeare's works, but have mad* 
very important advances in Stiakeepearean stndy.and yet might not have read 
that play- Oiven two yonng people of equal talents and equal, but comparative^ 
limited, opportunities as regards leisure and means of atudy; if one should read 
aU 8hsk«qM*re'a works and the other should devote the same amount of tlm« 
ud Btn^ to tan at a doaen of the most Important plays, the latter wonld niir 
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doubtedly become a more thorough Shakespearean than the other ; and what is 
more : The second would probably have attained a higher degree of menial 
culture, a greater amount of knowledge and, I will Tentare to say, ijaore real 
pleasure than the other. 

In reading any one of Shakespeare's plays there areseyeral distinct points which 
demand our attention. Thus we have : 1. The plot or story ; 2. The Tarious 
individual characters and their development ; 3. The peculiarities of language and 
expression and the special meanings borne by words used in their old senses ; 
4. The various allusions to old time customs, mythology, history, etc. Other 
points, such as the style of the different plays, indicating the period at which 
they were written, will also present themselves, but it ik hardly to be expected 
that beginners will have the critical insight which will enable them to derive 
much profit from this at the start, that is, if they are not under the peraonal 
guidance of some teacher of experience. 

The first thing which the reader should try to attain is a clear -idea of the 
general run of the play and of the incidents which mark each stage of its progress. 
It is a notable feature of all Shakespeare's plays that they may be read with 
profit even if numerous passages should remain obscure ; and this is true not 
only in regard to isolated words and expressions, but as to passages of consider- 
able length. Dr. Johnson, in his famous << Preface," calls special attention to this 
point in the following words : 

" Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary evils. Let him, that is yet 
unacquainted with the powers of Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest 
pleasure that the drama can give, read every play, from the first scene to the last, 
with utter negligence of all his commentators. When his fancy is once on the 
wing, let it not stoop at correction or explanation. When his attention is strongly 
engaged, let it disdain, alike to turn aside to the name of Theobald and Pope. 
Let him read on through brightness and obscurity, through integrity and 
corruption ; let him preserve his comprehension of the dialogue and his interest 
in the fable; and when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, let him attempt 
exactness, and read the commentators." 

At this point the reader will no doubt ask: "Which of Shakespeare's plays 
ought we to select for the first half-dozen ?" This is a puzzling question and one 
to which probably no two authorities would give the same answer. It would be 
impossible to name ten plays and not omit others equally deserving of attention; 
nevertheless, if we are to read at all, we must begin somewhere. Perhaps as good 
a play as any to commence with would be The Merchant of Venice. From this 
the beginner may pass to tragedy as shown in Hamlet, Othello, Lear or Madteth, or 
to lively, mirth-provoking comedy as found in Much Ado About Nothing, the two 
parts of Henry the Fourth, etc. There is no doubt that great advantage may be 
derived from following the development of Shakespeare's artistic faculty as shown ' 
in the characteristics of the different plays, and for this no better guide can be 
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fonDdtbsn Prof esaor Do wd en's little "Priuier." Batit seemB to me tliat in order 
to Appreciate Dowdeu, or uiy other vriler on Shakespeare, w« uiut first read a 
little o[ Shakespeare bimself. It ve woDld atodyaplant we mant flrst become 
familiar with the general appearanoe of the plant itself ; after that, let as folliw 
the inatructious of the botanists. 

No (lifflcalty should be fotmd in the effort to grasp the main incitlents of the 
play, and almost all the finer posaages may be easily anderatooil, bnt the reader 
will find scattered through Shakespeare's writings a few words which are now 
entirely obaoleta, and for on eiplanBtion of these, reference mnat. of coarse, be 
made to a special glossary or to one of the large dictionaries. Bnt such words 
larely canse any troable, and need never mislfid the reader. It is otherwise, 
howerer, with many words employed by Shskespenre and which are still in nse. 
but which now bear a menning very different from that which they had in the 
timeof Qneen Elizabeth. This ia apt to give the reader a wrong impressioa in 
regard to the meaning of certain passages and to bo for mislead him as to make 
him think that he nnderatands every word, while the truth is that the sense, as 
it appears to him, ia very different from that originally intended. 

One of the beat helps to an nnderstanding of Shakespeare ia to witness the 
representation of hia plays b; really good actors. It was said of one famona 
actor that to witness hia representation of Macbeth iraa to read Shakespeare by 
flaahea of lightning; and those who have seen Booth in Bamltl and Othello ; Forrest 
in Sing Lear; Charlotte Oashman as Lady Uaobeth, or Irving in TAe Merchani of 
Vaiict, muat fnlly realise the appropriateness of the eipreasion. 

It has been well said that a thorough alndy of Shakespeare ia sufficient to 
impart a liberal education. This ia no donbt trne, but to attain such an end the 
■tndy mnat be something more than the ordinary slip-shod reading with which 
■o many are content. We ose the word "alip-sliod" adviaeilly, because if any 
one who has made n carefal study of aome auch play as 3^s Tempest, The Merehanl 
t^ VenUx, Uamid, ox OtluUo. should discuss its chief features (with the average 
reader who ia fond of quoting the finer or. rather, the more eipTessive aentences 
of Shakespeare, he will soon find how vagne and inaccurate are the ideas which 
many people have in r^^ardtothedetailaof moat of the plays. Indeed, we find that 
many who claim to be oarefnl itndents, and even aome who aspire to be teachers 
and critics, liave not read the works of the great master of dramatic literature 
with a closeness aafScient to give them a clear nnd accurate knowledge of many 
very important paints. That this is not too strongly atated ia easily ahown by a 
reference to onr corrent periodical literature. It is not long aince one who bos 
written mncb about Shakespearean matters, and has publisheil several books 
professing to deal with Shakenpaarean interpretation, octnally told ae, through a 
prominent Uterary jonraal, that Hamlet mnrdered hia mother and then com- 
mitted nnicidel T 
Another inalaucB' may be seen in a modem and somewhat pretentions edition 
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of SiiAk^s{MM«'$ wucks. im vkic& v« art toid, m thm BBtrodBetioa to one of the 
i»liim«s« vhidu br tb« v^, brjrriM to k^T* !■• a<lilng% ihMl Sbakaspmn 
represents lUebeth as cvria^ a ^ cs«w of vrrteked ■ovls'' bj too^iiiig for the 
king's eTiL A i«f«ff«&es to Heh. IT. S, 1«QC viU iki»w Ikai Shaka^Mare does 
nothing of the kin«L 

I h^Te nov befijie me a reeenl coMmftiiy o« Skakaepaare, written for the 
use of young students and x«aieri^ in vkich v« are grmrtij tdd that Detdemona 
keeps the office opposite to S*int Feter, wheteM;* as any intelligent boy or girl 
may see, it is Emilia to whom th^t fancckm is awrigned 

These mistakes are exidently not mere slips of the pen, bot aie dne entirely to 
imperfect methods of leading. Neither do they inToIre any of those obecnre or 
doubtful points which hsTe pnx^ed learned and aatnto eommentators ; they 
relate to plain and obrions detaiH of the play whiek osrtainly ooght to be clear 
to the arerage schoolboy. 

This careful and attentive mode of reading is partiealaily neeeaaary in the caee 
of certain points which are not obrions to thooe who merely skim oTer the text, 
but which deTelop themsdres nnder careful study and persistent thought, and 
then are seen to be not really either doabtfol or Tery subtle. Tike^ for example, 
the death scene in (Mkeiia^ Act T, Sc. i. Many who baye seen this play on the 
stage, or who hare read it in the usual manner, get the idea that Desdemona's 
life was ended by smothering; and in a recent issue of one of the Uterazy journals 
an amateur critie throws a good deal of ridicule on Shakespeare, claiming thai 
his method of treating the subject borders on the absurd and really inTolyes 
impossibilities. **How/* he exclaims, *' could Desdemona be fatally smothered, 
then come to life again, carry on an intelligent conTersation and immediately 
afterwards, apparently without further cause, die?'* 

And, as presented by many actors, these objections seem to hold good. But 
on careful examination the reader will see that smothering may not have been 
the ultimate and effectiye cause of her death; and on turning to the words 80, M, 
in this Cyclopedia it will be found that Shakespeare has not described an un- 
natural, not to say an impossible scene. 

The same rules which apply to the study of Shakespeare's works spply to the 
reading of all literature. It is not from a first or even second perusal that the 
reader gains the full benefit which any really good work of fiction is capable of 
affording, and if the book is of such a character that it will not bear going over 
more than once, that very fact is strong evidence of its worthlessnees. 

In purnuing such a method of reading it will be found that where really good 
books are selected, great advantage will be derived from the companionship of 
two or more persons in the work. Hence the advantage of those little clubs 
or societies whose members read and discuss a &vorite author together. It may 
be well, therefore, to devoto a page or two to a consideration of the fomuitioil 
snd conduct of such associations 
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SHAKBSPEARe CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 

"Oet OM) or two Ilkelj (rlenda to Join joq in joar Shakipere work, U fon can. 
and flght out all jour and tbeir difflculues in coiniDon ; wottt tv«Tj line ; eschew the 
Tioo o( whoieeale emendatloo. Qet op ft party of ten or twelve men and (our or siz 
women to read the playi In ■ncccMJon, at one another's hourcs, or elsewhere, once A 
tortnigbe, and dlwnns each for half an hour after reading. Do all you can to further 
the study of Shaknwre, chronoloKtcaUr and aa a whole." FumivaU^t ItUrodttetian 
to "TbeLaopotdUhakqwre." 

imi-jffl PLEASUBE that IB shared with another ia doubled, and in nothing is 
■■^^^ra this more trne than in intellectual enjojmentH. Hence it follows 
litfcsJiB U>o' the Batisfaction obtainable from the stud; of an; faTorito anthor 
may be greatly enhanced by the co-operation of a small nnmber who 
unite as a little olab or society for the purpose of reeding and discassiou. 

Bntitisnot tbepleasnre only that isiacreoaed. When aeTeral minds are thus 
brought together to work on a oommon object, the stimuluB of asaoclation enablen 
them to attain results which none of them conid reach singly. This is well seen 
in the effect of competition and encouragement on yonng people who. instead of 
studying alone, join a class and work in concert. The solitary reader or atadent 
may no donbt derive a great deal of the highest plensare and instruction from 
quiet Qommiinioii with one of the greatest minda of all the ogea, but it never- 
theless remai&a true that just aa it is easy to make a Lot fire with half a dozen 
sticks, any one of which would soon become cold it separated from the rest, so 
the asBoeiaUoD of a tew eomeat minda not only adda to the enthnsiasm of the 
pBTsnit, but if each one brings his or her contribution of new ideas, however 
small that contribution may be in itself, the aggregate will prove a anrpriae to 
thoao who bava had little or no experience in sach iiutUer». Of course, there 
may b« many who will join anch a cinb merely for the name of the thing or for 
the sociability which it ofi^ers ; they would like to have the reputation of being 
literary, and espeojally of being supposed to be aduiirers and studehU of Shake- 
speare withODt doing the hard work, which alone can eotitle them to that 
distinction. Let them come. It wilt be impossible to bring a dozen people 
together and get them to read a play or even part of a play by Shakespeare without 
imparting new ideas to most of them, and thns improving the minds of all. 

Om FoaMiHa a. Ci,i7b. — It is not difflcalt to form a Shakespeare club; the 
difflonlty ia to sustain it. There are very few places of from 3,000 to 6.000 in- 
habitants in which it wonld be difficult to find a dozen persons specially interested 
in thoBo sobjeotg which coma within the legitimate scope of such an association. 
The probleiQ is to bring them together so as to form an organization having a 
local habitation and a name. To effect this it is neceaaory that two or three 
individoalB should take the initiative and, by appeals either to peraonal friends 
or to the pnblio in general, gather in those who are interested. 
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The orgunization of a club shouUl be as simple as possible ; the offices should 
not be unnecessarily numerous ; the rules should be few and the expenses should 
be cut down to the lowest point compatible with efficiency. A President, 
Secretary and Treasurer are, of course, indispensable ; and there most be Boles 
and By-laws regulating the conditions of membership, the dates for regular 
meetings and the order of business ; but beyond these, the less the action of the 
club is hampered the better. Where a regular Society (which may include several 
clubs) is established, a more elaborate organization may be necessary, bat 
even in that case it will be found that simplicity is an important element of 
success. 

The Size of the Club. — Clubs for the reading and study of Shakespeare are 
moHt enjoyable and consequently most efficient when small — say, not over a 
dozen or twenty members, which would mean an average attendance of ten to 
fifteen persons. In such clubs every member knows all the others, and it is 
possible to have such pleasant social relations as are not easily maintained in 
very large associations. In cities of some size several such clubs may be organized 
and sustained ; I know of one place of not over 25,000 inhabitants in which there 
are three flourishing clubs. 

While there is certain work which can be done better in small clubs than in 
large societies, the latter are the most efficient where the reading and after- 
discussion of carefully prepared papers form the chief features of the exercises. 
The advantages which belong to both might be easily realized by occasionally 
holding union meetings when some special subject of general interest is to be 
brought forward. Or, perhaps it might be a yet better plan to have the clubs, 
while still retaining their individuality, unite so as to form a Shakespeare Society, 
which need not meet as often as the clubs, and at which meetings papers by 
members might be read, lectures and readings by not^d Shakespeareans delivered 
and such other work accomplished as might be more suitable for a public meeting 
than for a small social gathering. 

Club Wobk. — There are many ways in which a club may occupy its evenings ; 
merely reading a play, each member taking a part, furnishes a delightful enter- 
tainment. Those who take part in such exercises should carefully study their 
"casts" so that the speeches may be rendered intelligently and with proper 
emphasis. This leads not only to a more perfect understanding of the plays, 
but it gives efficient training in that most delightful of all accomplishments — the 
art of reading aloud with ease and grace. It will frequently be found that the 
sense that may bo derived from a passage of Shakespeare depends largely upon 
the manner in which it is read and the gestures employed. In some passages the 
entire meaning is changed by a difference in emphasis or gesture. See under 
the word take in this *'Cyclop8B(lia." This forms a pleasant and instructive 
subject for discussion after the reading exercises have closed. 

The Seleotzon or am Edition fob Bbadimq. — ^Where plays are thus read by 
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memben of a dub, it is obviously essential that all the members should use the 
same edition, particularly in those oases where the text has been expurgated or 
abridged, and as a general rule the edition used under such circumstances should 
be expurgated— that is, all the indelicate words and passages should be omitted. 
To the earnest student, reading alone or with two or three companions of the 
same sex, an expurgated edition is an abomination, but for the family or a club 
where young persons of both sexes are present, it is a necessity. All the so-called 
school editions are, of course, expurgated. On a subsequent page the reader will 
find hints for the selection of a copy of Shakespeare's works for private reading 
and study, but for the use of clubs, somewhat different rules must guide us. 
The following points deserre attention : 

1. The type should be clear and of good size so that it may be easily read even 
when not held close to the eye. 

2. The volume should be light and easily held in one hand. Consequently, 
those editions in which each play is contained in a separate volume are to be 
preferred. 

3. The books should be cheap, so that the owner may feel no regret at being 
obliged to mark, in pencil or ink, what are known as " cuts." It would be a pity 
to subject a finely-illustrated and annotated copy to such an indignity. 

Among the cheap editions, of which separate plays are sold for a small sum, 
we may note the following : 

Bolfe's edition, now published by the American Book Company. This is 
elaborately annotated, and the type is large and clear. Single plays are sold at 
36 cents in paper, and 56 cents in cloth. 

The Hudson School Shakespeare, published by Ginn and Company, of Boston, 
is also an admirable edition. Single plays, 35 cents in paper, and 50 cents in 
cloth. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company, of Boston, issue very neat editions of the 
principal plays, carefully edited, expurgated and annotated, at 15 cents in paper 
and 25 cents in linen. 

A very excellent edition, at the small price of 10 cents per play, in paper, is 
published by Cassell and Company in their "National Library Series," edited 
by Professor Henry Morley. It has no notes and is unexpurgated. 

The "Clarendon Press Series," published for the University of Oxford by 
Henry Frowde (with a New York branch), is elaborately annotated, but unex- 
puigatod. There are seventeen plays mostly edited by W. Aldis Wright, and the 
prices range from 30 cents to 40 cents. 

The "Bugby " editions are also excellent. They are copiously annotated, but 
unexpurgated. They are published by the Bivingtons, of London. 

Samuel French, of New York, publishes nearly all the plays in 15 cent paper- 
oovered editions. I have not had an opportunity to examine them, but I believe 
Ih^ are designed chiefly for amateur theatricals. 
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Muno. — ^It generally happens that snch dabs include members who haT6 
musical talents and acquirements, and they will find the old-time music of Shake- 
speare a new source of delight for themselves and for their fellow membexs. 

Several books have been published on this subject, two of whioh may be 
mentioned : **Handbobk of Shakespeare Music/' by A. Boffe (London, 1878), and 
** Shakespeare and Music," by £. W. Naylor (London and New York, 1896). 

SodXTT WoBS. —While the reading of Shakespeare is peculiarly appropriate to 
clubs, the larger Societies will find their proper field in the reading and sub- 
sequent discussion of papers on special points, such as the study of the language, 
folk-lore, historical characters, mythology, and other subjects upon which the 
plays touch. All these afford material for interesting discussions; they lead 
easily and pleasantly to a study. of the poet's works, and a thorough study of 
Shakespeare is equivalent to a liberal education. 

SocQLkii Fbatubbs. — Where the meetings are held in private houses it haa been 
found that it adds much to the interest and sociability of the gathering to have 
some simple refreshments at the close of each session. Care must be taken, 
however, not allow this part of the exercises to dominate the intellectual features 
of the occasion ; and it is hardly necessary to say that any attempt at display or 
any indulgence in expensive entertainments, ixrhile to some it may increase the 
pleasures of a single evening, will inevitably work ultimate injury to the club. 
The meetings vrill be sure to degenerate into Society Receptions, which will take 
the place of Literary Oatherings. 

Those who are interested in the formation and oondnot of Shakespeare Societies 
and Clubs will find many practical and sensible directions in Professor Bolfe's 
Introduction to Fleming's " How to Study Shakespeare." Published by Double* 
day and MoClure Company, New York. 
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n^ reading books and articles on Shakespeare we often meet such expres- 
sions as *' the accepted text," ** the standard text" ; and sometimes we 
even find the statement: *'As Shakespeare wrote it." Then, on the 
other hand, we find innumerable "new readings," '* emendations,*' 
"corrections," etc.. which claim to be *< restorations" of what is said to be "the 
true and correct text." All this is rather puzzling to the unlearned, and it seems 
to be confusing even to some whose scholarly attainments have acquired for 
them notable college degrees, evidence of this last being easily found in the 
correspondence columns of out literary journals. As a clear understanding of 
this matter will help the reader to form a proper estimate of the real value of 
many of the comments and suggestions whioh are found in the annotated 
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editions, gloaa&rieB, et«., a fev words on the subject will aot bs out of plaoe. 
Tboee who desire to stndy the sntqect thorottghl; will find the materinl faets Yttj 
tnUj given in Iise'a "Life of William Shakespeare," and in the latrodnotion to 
Cnuk'a "English of Shakespeare," and the Ptefaoe to "The Cambridge Shake- 
None of Shakoapeaie'B dnmsa was ever pnbUshed with hia aathorit; or noder 
his anperriaion. The reason for this is not far to aeek : Shakespeare wrote for 
the thetttres, and to them he sold the entire right to his pla^rs. The companies 
that owned these theatres held the opinion that it wonld be against Uieir interests 
to haTe theaa mannaeripts printed and published, and, oonaequently, the only 
editions that were placed on the market were those that were iBsaed b; piratical 
pnbliahers. Of the plays whioh now form parts of Shakespeare's aoknowlsdged 
woika, leTsnteen were published in this way, tbeae editions being known as 
■■TheQosrtos." 

Shakespeare was oonneoted with two theatres — the Blookfriars and the Globe — 
but bis relations with the latter were mote intimate than those with the former. 
On Jnne 39lh, 1613, the Qlobe Theatre was totally destroyed by flre, and all the 
dresses, prompt-books, etc., were consumed. It may have been that the original 
mannsoripts of many of the plays were deatroyed at that time. Sbakespeare died 
three years later— on April ^, 1616— wiibont having collected or edited hia own 
works, and, with the eioeption of F«nu* and jldoni* and l/ucrtee, there is not a 
single line of all his wiitings that was pnbliahed with his authority or nndei hia 
snperrisioii. 

In 1623, seven years after his death, two of his fellow aotors, Heminge and 
Oondell, brought out an edition of the plays, now known as tba First Folio. 
They flsim'^i and so stated on the title-page, that in the production of this 
volume they nsed "the tine originall copies," hnt we have the most positive 
evidence that many of the plays were reprinted from the Quartos which tbey 
had so bitterly denounced as " dinerse stolae and sorreptitiaaa copies, maimed 
and deformed by the trandes and stealthes of incurions impoatora that exposed 
[pnblished] them." Upon this point Lee says: "Bat it is donbtfnl if any play 
were printed exactly as it came from his pen. The First Folio text is often 
markedly inferior to that of the sixteen pre-existent Qaartos, which, although 
surreptitioaBly and ImpeiteeUy printed, followed play-house copies of for earliei 
date." 

The Firrt Folio contained thirty-six plays, PeiSdet having been omitted. 
Ptridf had, howerei, been printed in Quarto in 1609 and 1611. The Second 
Folio (1633] was almost a reprint of the First ; in the Third (1661) P«ncf<« and 
lix spnriona plays were added to the text of the First Folio. The Fourth (1685) is 
merely a reprint of the Third with the spelling somewhat modernised. 

A consideration of these facts leads to the unavoidable conclnaion that we 
liaTe no oidAorUatioe Shakespearean text ; that there is not a line in any edition 
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of Shakespeare's plays upon which we can lay oar finger and say : ** This is as 
Shakespeare wrote it." 

In the case of modern writers we have the knowledge that they corrected the 
proofs of their works; and it is known also that both Ben Jonson and Spenser 
saw their writings through the press and were careful to secure the utmost 
possible accuracy. It was not so with Shakespeare ; of none of his plays have 
we any copy that was ever authorised or revised by him. Of course, the prob- 
ability that very much that we now regard as his writings has come down to us 
just as he produced it, is so great that we are compelled to accept it as his, but 
there is always room for doubt Writing on this point. Dr. Johnson says : <*His 
works were transcribed for the players by those who may be supposed to have 
seldom understood them ; they were transmitted by copiers equally unskilful, 
who still multiplied errors ; they were, perhaps, sometimes mutilated by the 
actors, for the sake of shortening the speeches, and were at last printed without 
correction of the press." 

The text which is now generally accepted is that of the First Folio, with 
additions and corrections obtained by carefully collating this volume with the 
Quartos, of which editions the Cambridge editors say : *' In other cases the Quarto 
is more correctly printed, or from a better MS. than the Folio text, and therefore 
of higher authority. For example, in Midsummer Sights Dream, in Love*8 Labour's 
Lost, and in Richard the Second, the reading of the Quarto is almost always 
preferable to that of the Folio, and in Hamlet we have computed that the Folio, 
when it differs from the Quartos, differs for the worse in forty-seven places, 
while it differs for the better in twenty at most" 

In addition to changes in the text of the Folio made by collating it with the 
Quartos we have what are known as " conjectural" emendations in which letters, 
words and sentences are so altered as to make sense where previously this was 
imposHible. All are now agreed that this should be strictly confined to the 
correction of errors introduced by printers and copyists; and certainly none but 
blind worshippers of the old text will deny that the printers who set the type 
for the Quartos and Folios were quite as apt to make mistakes as their more 
modern brethren. Consequently, where the change of one or two letters enables 
us to convert a passage which we cannot understand in its present condition, 
into one that is clear, sensible and forcible, we have a right to make or, at least, 
to suggest such an emendment. We know positively that there are passages in 
which the change of one or more letters has converted nonsense into sense ; see 
bissoii, roiher, etc. ; and we also know that there are lines in which certain words 
(uUorxals, as Dr. Ingleby calls them) are acknowledged by all to be hopelessly 
corrupt. Therefore, it is not presuming too far to suppose that there may be 
other passages from which a better sense than any that has yet been extracted 
may be obtained by a typographical correction. See dare, flax, larmtcn^ etc. 

The typographical errors which mar even the most carefully printed books are 
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a matter of common obBarration to all careful readers. In moat cases tlieae 
erron do little liaim, since tbe; are obvioaa and easil; corrected, bnt in some 
Inataocea tbey affect the MaBe veiy materially, and tbey ahoir a woDdeilol vitalitj 
Uuongti encceasiTc editions. For example, even tbose editions of the Waverly 
noTels which claim to be edited with great care eihibit gross errors, evidently 
dne originally to the blnnden of theprinter. Thus in "Wootlstock." in Vol.n, 
Chap. XT, p. 308, of the edition of IS29, we find tlie types making Scott speak of 
tnming np a "swathe" (i.«., grass left in a long row after the scytbe) with a 
plongb! I The original word woo do doubt "sward" or sod; sieathe makes utter 
nonsense of the passage, while iininl is forcible and to the 'point; and yet the 
editor of a fine edition reoentl^ pablished in Edinburgh continnes this blander 
and the pnblishera defend itt 

So, too, in "Waverly," Tol. I, p. 117 (same edition), Scott enumerates the 
delieociea wbioh loaded the breoUast-table of the Baron of Bradwardine, and the 
printer haspnl "rein-deer hams" in the list. The rein-deer had been extinct in 
Scotland for oter six hnndred years, as Scott very well knew; beyond all 
qneetioD, what ha wrote waa mi^Uer, but the error keeps on its way in the best 
or, at least, the most expensive editions.* 

If snch gross and important errors are to be fonnd in a work pablisbed within 
a few years and the proofo of which were carefully revised by the aathor, what 
may we not eipect in books published under the conditions which gave birth 
to the First Folio? Upon thia point Prof. Craik, one of Che ablest and most 
independent of Shakespearean oritics, eipresses himself as follows : " As a typo- 
graphical production it is better eiecoted than theoommon ran of the English 
popular printing of that dale. It ia rather saperior, for instaiice, in point of 
appearance, and Tery decidedly in correctness, to the Second Folio, produced 
nine years later. Nevertheless, it is obvionaly, to the most curaory inspection. 
very far from what would now be called even a tolerably well-printed book. 
There is probably not a page in it which is not disfigured b; many miuate in- 
accnnieies and icregolarities, sach as neTer appear in modern printiug. The 
punctuation is, thronghoat, rude and negligent, even when it is not palpably 
blnndering. The most elementarjr proprieties of the metrical arrangenient are 
violated in innnmerable passives. In some places the verse is printed as plain 
prose ; elaewbeie, prose i> ignorantly and ludicrously exhibited in the gaise of 
verse. Indisputable and uadispnted errors are of frequent occurrence, so gross 
that it b impossible thej oould have been passed over, at any rute in such 
numbers, if the proof-sheets had undergone any systematic revision by a qualified 
person, however rapid. They were probably read in the printing office, with 
more or less attention, when there was time, and often, when there was any 

• Scott's poems have tared even worse at the printer's bandfi, as may be seen In the edition 
SmoBi under the care at Frof. Boite, who has corrected them with great koowledse and 
foodjn 
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hnrrj or pressure, sent to pn^s* miih little or no examination. Ererything 
betokens thst editor or editing of the rolomc, in snj proper or distinctire sense, 
there coold hsre been none. The onlj editor vas msnif estlj the hesd workman 
in the printing-office. 

" On closer inspection we detect other indications. In one instance, at least, we 
have actnaUj the names of the actors bj whom the plaj was performed prefixed 
to their portions of the dialogue instead of those of the dramaiis personal, Mr. 
Knight, in noticing this circnmstance, obserres that it shows rerj clearlj the text 
of the Plaj in which it occurs (Jtueh Ado Abomt Solking) to have been taken from 
the playhouse copy, or what is called the prompter's book. ['Library Shake- 
speare,' n, 366.] Bat the fact is that the scene in question is given in the same 
way in the previous Quarto edition of the Play, published in 1600 ; so that here 
the printers of the Folio had eridently no manuscript of any kind in their hands, 
any more than they had any one orer them to prevent them from blindly following 
their printed copy into the most transparent absurdities. The Qaarto, to the 
guidance of which they were left, had evidently been set up from the prompter's 
book, and the proof-sheets could not have been read either by the author or by 
any other competent person." *' The English of Shakespeare " (1859), p. 14. 

And again, on p. 27, he says : ** No modem editor has reprinted the Plays of 
Shakespeare exactly as they stand in any of the old Folios or Quartos. Neither 
the spelling, nor the punctuation, nor the words of any ancient copy have been 
retained unaltered, even with the correction of obvious errors of the Press. It 
has been universally admitted by the course that has been followed that a genuine 
text is not to be obtained without more or less of conjectural emendation : the 
only difference has been as to the extent to which it should be carried." 

Since Prof. Craik wrote the above, Dr. Fnmess has brought out several plays 
in which the First Folio is followed with great accuracy, even to broken letters, 
crooked lines and bad work of that kind. But all such reprintimj has been rendered 
unnecessary by the photographic reproductions of the volume. In these we have 
that liability to error which attends all hand printing, entirely eliminated, and 
such copies are so cheap that they are within the reach of every student. Another 
reproduction of this kind, one which promises to be the finest ever issued, is now 
in course of preparation by the Oxford Press, under the able supervision of the 
well-known Shakespearean, Sidney Lee. I look forward with eager interest to 
the reception of my copy of this magnificent, though low-priced, piece of work. 
It is greatly to be wished that the good work will not stop here, but that the 
publishers will go on and give us similar reproductions of the other Folios. 

The Sources atid Causes of Errors in ttie Text* 

The sources and causes of typographical mistakes in the writings of Shake- 
speare and other authors form a most iutercsting subject of study, not only on 
general grounds, but because in many cases they afford a clue to the oorrectioa 
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of errors and to the trae reading. It is more thaa likely that the chief eoarcea of 
eiToi in the prodnctioa of the old oopies of the plays, u indeed of all printed 
matter, vere the following : 

1. It U probable that most of tho Qaartos were eet up from copy taken down 
by shorthand reporters from the recitations of actors either in the theatre or 
in oofEee-honaeB. Under snch circnmatancea the reporter woald be very likely, in 
some eases, to pat down words having a similar sound, bat a uieanmg very 
difiereut from the tme one. That errors have thns crept in is almost certain. 

2. Hr. Theodore De Tinne, who is high authority on all that relates to typo- 
graphy, tella OB that in the old oontioental printing offices the printers set up the 
matter from dictation and not from written copy placed before them, and Dr. 
FDmesB thinks that this acconnts for many errors hitherto attributed to the 
reporters; bat, while this may be tme in a few cases, it is donbtfniif it obtained 
to any great extent, tor although the system of setting type from the voice of a 
reader is known to have obtained on the continent, we have no evidence that it 
was followed to any great extent in England and, indeed, it has been claimed 
that mnch of the type-setting done on books in London was done in the homes 
of the workmen themselveB, jaat as weaving was carried on chiefly in the homes 
of the operatives and not in large factories as at present. The same was trae of 
many tradee, sncb as nail-making. In any case, the setting ap of the matter 
from dictation would only be an additional source of error; the original inflnence, 
as aOeeting the copy nsed by the reader, mast have remained in full force. 

3. One of the most tmitfiil sonrees of error in printed matter, inclading books, 
is the illegibility of the US. or "oopy." When the compositor* is unable to read 
the US. witboot diffionlty on donbt, conjectural emendation begins in its most 
dangerous form, 

4. Closely akin tu original illegibility is the wearing of the oopy, by which 
eertain words and sentences become unreadable. That this has happened to 
several places in the origina] oopy of the plays is altogether more than probable, 
being oaosed by ordinary use In the theatres. In such cases the blank might be 
filled up by some actor who remembered the lines — accurately, perhaps, in some 
eases, inaccnxately in others. 

6. A very common error in printing ofBces is what is known asa "doublet." 
The compositor loses bis plsoe and sets np a few words, more or less, twice. If 
be abonld make any change in the wording of the second set, this error woald be 
apt to pass unobserved in an office where a strict system of copy-holding and 
proof-reading was not maintained. We have reason to believe that the Eliza- 
bethan printers were quite loose in this respect. 

6. The converse of the preoeding is still more apt to occur. When the same 

set of three or four words occur within a short distance of each other, after the 

compositor has set np the first set and a few of the words that follow, he is very 

• Tbe woitaiaa wbo seta up like type Is, in tecbulcal language, colled a "compositor." 
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apt, in again looking at his copy, to resume his work after the second set of 
words, and he may thus be led to omit words and even lines. Such omissions 
are technically termed "oats," and are of constant occurrence in modem printing 
offices. The system now in use, however, is such that "onts" rarely escape the 
proof-reader, bnt under the old practice they frequently passed unnoticed. It 
is believed that there are several such " outs" in the Shakespearean text and that 
they have caused much perplexity to the commentators. 

7. Errors in which single letters play a part are sometimes caused by the 
compositor picking up the wrong letter, but more frequently by letters getting 
into the wrong box or compartment. As many of our readers know, type is 
arranged in trays or " cases" as they are called. These cases are divided into com- 
partments or ** boxes," one for each letter, and the boxes are so arranged that 
those letters which are most frequently required are placed within easy reach. The 
printer soon learns the location of each box, and the placing of his hand on the 
required letter becomes a second nature with him, so that the chance of picking 
up the wrong one is very small indeed. But in " distributing " the type, that is, 
placing it buck in the boxes after it has been used, mistakes are somewhat more 
likely to occur, and when a letter gets into the wrong box it, of course, causes an 
error when the compositor picks it up the next time. He may detect this error 
at once and correct it, but sometimes it passes unnoticed until it appears in the 
proof, and if the proof-reading be careless it gets into the printed book. 

8. Another way in which a letter may get into the wrong box and thus ctfuse 
a mistake is this : When the boxes are very full the compositor frequently gives 
the case a light shake to cause the type to settle down, and in doing this it some- 
times happeuE that letters slide from one box into another. One more way is, 
that as the cases are placed on the stands in a slanting position so as to be more 
easily reached by the compositor, letters sometimes slide from one box to another 
and thus cause errors. 

In the year 1819 Mr. Z. Jackson published a stout volume in which he attempted 
to use these facts in the correction of the Shakespearean text. He was a practical 
printer who had spent eleven years in a French prison at the time of the revolu- 
tion, and during all that time he was constantly under the shadow of the guillo- 
tine. In all these dreary years his greatest solace was the study of Shakespeare, 
and when he returned to England he published a small pamphlet containing 
several proposed emendations. This was so well received that he published a 
large volume, but, unfortunately, Mr. Jackson did not confine himself to mere 
typographical corrections ; he gave a loose rein to his imagination, and most of 
the seven hundred notes in his ** Genius of Shakespeare Justified *' are the wildest 
kind of conjectures. Nevertheless, some of his suggestions, based on his typo- 
graphical experience, deserve serious attention, as any one who has had much to 
to do with printing offices must realize. 

9. New errors, which are apt to escape the author, except ander the best 
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regalations, are frequently introduced during the oorrection of old mistakes. 
Words and even sentences become disarranged, and in bringing them together 
again the printer fails to get the proper connection. 

10. A singular source of error consists in the insertion of that which was 
intended to be merely a direction to the printer. This has given rise to some 
Tery funny *' cross-readings." Parallel instances are to be found in the First 
Folio where actor's names and perhaps stage directions have been introduced as 
part of the original matter. 

11. Curious errors may arise from the fact that the confidence and zeal of 
the printer sometimes outrun his knowledge. Thus Burton, in his ''Book- 
Hunter/' speaking of an author who prided himself upon his accuracy, 
says: "It happened to him to have to state how Theodore Beza, or some 
contemporary of his, went to sea in a Gandian yessel. This statement, at 
the last moment, when the sheet was going through the press, caught the 
eye of an intelligent and judicious corrector, more conversant with shipping- 
lists than with the literature of the sixteenth ceutury, who saw clearly what 
had been meant, and took upon himself, like a man who hated all pottering 
nonsense, to make the necessary correction without consulting the author. The 
consequence was that the people read, with some surprise, under the authority 
of the paragon of accuracy, that Theodore Beza had gone to sea in a Canadian 
Yessel." 

An error which may have occurred in the same way, and which is equally 
ridiculous, is to be found in the essays of a noted Shakespearean critic. All who 
have given close attention to Shakespearean comments know that Steevens, 
although he was one of the keeneKt and ablest of Shakespearean editors, was 
unquestionably a most unscrupulons falsifier. No quotation given by him can 
be accepted without verification (see prince of cats in this glossary), and no state- 
ment made by him is entitled to belief without full corroborative evidence. He 
was a forger of the meanest kind and, as I have elsewhere stated, I am inclined 
to believe that the forgeries for which poor Collier suffered were really the 
handiwork of Steevens. Now, when he wished to publish some atrociously vile 
note, something which he did not dare to issue over his own name, he used the 
names of Bichard Amner or John Collins, two quiet, inoffensive and highly 
respectable clergymen. As Amner's name was most frequently abused in this 
way, these notes came to be known among Shakespearean students as the 
" Amnerian" notes, but in the essays to which I have alluded they are referred 
to as Steevens's American notes ! 

In applying these facts to the correction of the accepted text of any author, 
Shakespeare included, it must be borne in mind that we have no right to intro- 
duce mere improvemenia however much they may, to our thinking, better the 
present reading. It is only when the sense is absolutely obscured that it is 
permissible to suggest a correction or emendation. 
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ON THE CHOICE OF A COPY OP SHAKESPEARE'S WORKS. 




I HE very large number of editions of Shakespeare's works that haye 
been issued within a few years is apt to confuse any one seeking for 
a good seryiceable copy, so that a very common question addressed 
sometimes to booksellers and sometimes to those who are supposed to 
be familiar with the poet's writings is : Which is the best edition of Shakespeare's 
works? 

To give a direct answer to this question as it stands would be not only 
iuTidious, but difficult, since that which would prove the best edition for 
one person might not be at all suitable for some one else. It is necessary, there- 
fore, first of all, to give some consideration to the different needs and purposes 
of the prospective purchasers. 

Those who desire a handsome copy of Shakespeare's writings, one which may 
take its place on the center table beside the family Bible, will find no difficulty 
in gratifying their desires. Nearly every publishing house that deals in what are 
known as '' subscription books " can supply a copy printed in fine large type, 
abundantly illustrated with attractive engravings and bound in handsome style, 
with plenty of gold distributed over the surface. Such editions, however, are 
not those generally sought by students and real lovers of Shakespeare. 

It is not likely that the man with abundant means who wishes to fit up in his 
library a nook specially devoted to Shakespeare, will come to us for advice, but 
if he should do so, the best hint we can give him is to study the subject carefully 
and to "go slow." He will, of course, desire to have a few of the rare and costly 
editions and several of those that are elaborately annotated. If his taste should 
run to graphic illustrations, he will find ample scope for the exercise of good 
judgment and the use of abundant means. A few thousand dollars may be easily 
expended upon choice copies, though a very much smaller amount, judiciously 
laid out, will suffice to provide a Shakespearean collection in which the owner 
may justly feel not only satisfaction, but pride. It is not often, however, that a 
beginner sets out with " malice aforethought " to form a library of this kind. 
The owners of such collections are generally led on gradually by reading and 
correspondence to the accumulation of their treasures. In other words, they 
develop from mere casual readers into collectors and students. 

One of the first subjects that must occupy the attention of those who wish to 
moke a really valuable collection of this kind is the bibliography of this depart- 
ment of literature, and this is now so extensive that it would fill an entire volume 
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mach larger than the present. Those who have a taste for collecting and desire 
to torn it in the direction of Shakespeareana may obtain substantial aid from 
Bohn's edition of Lowndes' '* Bibliographer's Mannal/' Part YIII, which is very 
complete np to the date of its publication (1864); the catalogue of the "Shake- 
speare Memorial Library/' Birmingham ; and the catalogues of the Shakespearean 
collections in the British Museum and the Boston Public Library. The article 
on Shakespeare in the last edition of the Encylopsedia Britannica also contains 
much yaluable bibliographical information, as do the several volumes of ' ' The 
New Yariornm/' by Dr. Fumess. Catalogues of second-hand books will also give 
valuable aid ; and it is only by careful study and close attention to the different 
books and editions that the collector can avoid filling his shelves with trash. 
The number of editions of Shakespeare which show notably distinctive features 
is usually said to be over two hundred, though I think this is an over-estimate. 
But of the mere reprints, which differ from each other in size, form, illustrations, 
quality, etc., there are many times that number. 

Of the editions which are provided with ample explanatory notes, that by Dr. 
Fumess easily stands first. It must form the foundation of all future collections, 
and of all the public libraries now being established throughout the country, not 
one, of any pretensions at all, can afford to be without it. Of other editions we 
have space tor merely the names of the editors, which we arrange alphabetically: 
Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, Collier, Craig, Deighton, Delius, Dowden, 
Dyce, Halliwell, Hudson, Innes, Knight, Moberly, Kolfe, Singer, St(^unton, 
Verplanck, White, Whitelaw, Wright. We should, however, make special mention 
of " The Henry Irving Shakespeare." This beautiful edition was undertaken by 
the lamented F. A. Marshall in co-operation with Sir Henry Irving, but Marshall's 
health failed at an early period of its progress, and the assistance of Messrs. 
Adams, Beeching, Evans, Symons and Verity was called in. They did good work 
on several of the plays. This edition may very well be called the player's edition, 
for while the full text is given in every case, those parts which may be most 
properly omitted in acting or reading are clearly marked. This and some other 
special features give it particular value as a work of reference for clubs and 
schools. * 

All these editions, with the exception of those of Bolfe and Hudson, are 
unexpurgated. The editions of these two commentators omit all those passages 
which cannot be read in schools and families, as explained in our preface. 

Host of these editions, however, are somewhat expensive, and it is for a copy 
of more moderate price (under $2.00) that readers of this work will probably 
enquire. Such copies are generally in one or two volumes, without notes or 
engravings, but with a small glossary appended. Of these, the '* Globe" is a 
good example, though the type is so small that Dr. Fumivall says : "Do not ruin 
your eyes reading the * Globe.'" Moreover, "'tis true 'tis pity; and pity 'tis 
'tis true " that this famous edition does not seem to improve by time, the latest 
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iwiao boing, to my eyes, not quite as legible as one I purchased seYeral years ago. 
The ••Oxford," edited by Craig, is also an admirable edition, bnt the type is not 
fiiticsh b<»tt<r than that of the " Globe." The result of this is that many prefer 
tutuw of the American reprints of the •• Globe " since the type is a little larger. 

(Jliibn and reading circles who desire copies of single plays will And a note on 
that Niibjiict nndor the heading " Shakespeare Societies and Clnbs." 

Niiw (ulltionH of Shakespeare's works are issued from the press at short in- 
t^rvuU, no thiit tlio choice of to-day may be superseded by the edition of to-morrow. 
TUt'Tt'titVii, inMioiid of describing individual issues I will suggest a few points 
whU'Ji Nhotilil gtiido the purchaser in making a selection. 

1, Htu) t)mt the reading matter is as near the generally accepted text as 
\nmn\\t\tt. At proHunt this is acknowledged to be that of the '•Cambridge,'* the 
"OlolHt." or th« ••Oxford." 

2. Htui that the type is clear and not too small. Small type, however, if well 
litiuUul, Iff 1««HN trying to the eyes than type that is one or two sizes larger, but 
b^lly printed on poor paper. 

«l. Avoid u piipor with a highly-glazed surface. Dealers will sometimes tell 
yoti that NUch paper looks better and is more expensive, and they will talk about 
liM b<ilng ••fDMthetio" and •'high-toned," and such rabbish. The fact is, that a 
really good pajior with a dull surface costs more than a common grade of paper, 
<fv«ifi thoti^h tho latter be highly calendered. Paper with a shiny surface is very 
trying to the eyns and, except where the printing is of the very highest class, it 
iltn-H not tuk<i an clear an impression as that which is dull. If you value your eyes, 
avoid iihiny paper. 

i. llt']*'ct any copy in which the lines are not numbered. Forty years ago 
th<i niiffibitring of the linos was a thing unknown, and the compilers of diction- 
arif'M and othur works of reference thought that they did well enough when they 
ri;(<'rr*;d thc'ir quotations to ••Shakespeare." (See the Imperial Dictionary of an 
e4litionaM hiteaH 1883.) To search for a quotation with such a reference for a 
gijid«) iM worse than hunting for a needle in a ••bottle of hay." To-day the best 
dif.'tionaricH, such as the •• New English Dictionary " and the ••Century," give not 
only the IMay, but the Act, the Scene and the number of the line in the Scene. 
A r<^forence to the Act and Scene is not close enough, for some of the Scenes 
contain a thousaud lines, but with the line-number g^ven the time required to 
find a word or a sentence is the work of but a few moments. The '* Globe" has 
been accepted as the standard for line-numbers, and all references in general 
literature are made to it. It is obvious that where a passage is in verse, there 
can be no difficulty about the numbering of the lines, but where the speech 
is in prose the length of the lines and, consequently, their numbers will be 
governed by the type and the size of the page or column. Hence, we find that 
the numbers of the •'Cambridge" and the •'Oxford" do not always agree with 
those of the ••Globe." ••The Henry Irving" seems to follow line for line. 
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Where an edition is expurgated, as is the case with that of Dr. Bolfe, the dis- 
crepancy frequently becomes very great and, as a consequence, it is sometimes 
quite a task to look up a passage in that excellent edition. The same is true 
of the "New Variorum'* of Dr. Furness. His line-numbers sometimes vary 
widely from those of the "Globe." 

These serious annoyances might be easily avoided by adopting a standard, 
such as the "Globe," and giving all lines positive and unvarying numbers, 
leaving a gap where passages are omitted and adding starred numbers (or their 
equivalents) where the text is redundant. Any bright school- boy or girl could 
devise a practicable way of doing this; bat under any circumstances, a new edition 
without line-numbers will hereafter be almost unmarketable unless its literary 
merits are very extraordinary. 



A SHORT LIST OF HELPFUL BOOKS. 




|UT of the immense number of books which have been published in 
regard to the works of Shakespeare I have selected a short list of 
those which I think will prove most helpful to the ordinary reader 
and student. There is, of course, great room for difference of opinion 
in regard to the value of particular books of this class, and some one else would 
probably suggest a very different catalogue. I give my views for what they 
are worth. I have not mentioned the works of Gervinus, Brandes, Schlegel, 
Ulrici and others, which stand facing me as I write, because it is only the 
advanced student who can profit by them. A few of those which I regard as 
most valuable for the beginner I have marked with an asterisk (*) and to some 
I have added the price. 

Biography and Personal Relations. 

HAULnrxLL, Jambs O. Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. 2 Vols. 

In these volumes is accumulated all the information that we have about 
Shakespeare. Somewhat expensive and not always to be had. 

Lbs, SmmT. A Life of William Shakespeare. 1898. Macmillon. 

This is now the standard life of the poet. It contains the most recent inform- 
ation and presents the matter in a clear and orderly form. 

Mabxb. Haxiltoii W. William Shakespeare : Poet, Dramatist and Man. Mao- 
millan. 

A popular and pleasantly-written life which gives all the known facts and 
places before the reader the conditions under which Shakespeare must have been 
Drought up and which undoubtedly exerted a powerful influence on his develop- 
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ment. Beaatifully Illustrated. An edition at a moderate prioe ($3.50) has been 
brought out recently. 

Wise, Johh B. Shakespeare : His Birthplace and Its Neighbourhood. London. 

$1.00. 

Qrammars and Lexicons^ 

* Abbott, E. A. A Shakespearian Grammar. An Attempt to Illustrate some of 

the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. Macmillan. $1 .50. 

This is one of the two or three books which every careful student mu^ add 
to his copy of Shakespeare's works. 

* Cbaix, Grobob L. The English of Shakespeare Illustrated in a Philological 

Commentary on His Julius Caesar. Second Edition. 

Full of Talnable information. An excellent edition of this work has been 
published in this country under the editorship of Dr. Bolfe. 

Schmidt, Aucxandeb Shakespeare-Lexicon. A Complete Dictionary of all the 

English Words, Phrases and Constructions in the Works of the Poet. 2 Vols. 

Boyal Svo. $10.00 to $15.00. 

This work has received the highest possible praise from such Shakespeareans 
asSkeat, Dowden, Bolfe, Fnrness and others of that class, men ** whose judge- 
ments in such matters cry in the top of mine" immeasurably. Bichard Grant 
White is the only writer that I can call to miad who dissents from this almost 
universal chorus of praise, and he has spoiled his criticism by ''running umuck;" 
and yet, with all this array of commendation, I cannot recommend this work to 
the ordinary reader or even student of Shakespeare. That Dr. Schmidt is a 
profound grammarian and a classical scholar of the highest attainments is true 
beyond any Question, but when it oomes to the explaining of the idiomatic 
expressions of the English language, his ignorance is equalled only by the 
insolence and arrogance which he exhibits towards commentators of English 
blood ; and yet, strange to say, he has exerted a surprising influence over recent 
interpreters of Shakespeare, many of whom not only adopt his errors, but 
credit to "Schmidt" many of those sound definitions and explanations which 
really belong to Johnson, Nares, Steevens, Malone and others. 

Nabes, Bobebt, F.B.S. A Glossary. New Edition by James O. Halliwell and 
Thomas Wright. 2 Vols. 

Dtce, Alexaitdeb. a Glossary to the Works of William Shakespeare. 

This forms Vol. X of the latest edition of Dyce's Shakespeare. It has been 
sold separately, but is almost useless to those who do not own the entire set, as 
the references are to page and volume of Dyce's edition and not to the Act and 
Scene of the plays. Dyce never numbered his lines, and his latest publishers 
have not seen fit to remedy a defect which detracts greatly from the value of 
his edition. 

Babtlett, John. A New and Complete Concordance. 1900 pages. Macmillan. 

$7.50. 

This Concordance has taken the place of that of Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke 
because it gives not only the Act and Scene, but the number of the required line. 
See our note on this point under the heading "On the Choice of a Copy of 
Shakespeare's Works." It includes the poems as well as the plays. 
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Other Aid8 to Study. 

* DowDXM, Edwabd, LL.D. Shakspere. In the "Literature Primers." Published 

in this country by The American Book Company. 35 cents. 

If the reader of Shakespeare should be able to add but one book to his copy 
of the poet's works, this must be the volume. The beginner will get more soUd 
information from this little book than from many a volume ten times its size. 

. Introduction to Shakespeare. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

This is the Introduction to " The Henry Irving Shakespeare/' printed 
separately and somewhat expanded. 

. Shakespeare : His Mind and Art. 

" Attempts to trace the growth of Shakespeare's genius and character through 
bis works, studied chronologically." 

Flkmino, WiLiiiAM H. How to Study Shakespeare. 2 Vols. Doubleday and 

McClure Co. $1.50. 

The idea which led to the production of this work was an excellent one 
and it has been well carried out. It gives explanations of the difficult passages 
in several of the plays and a series of examination questions which call the 
attention of the student to those points which require careful consideration. It 
is a pity that such a valuable work should be marred by a defect which might 
have been easily avoided. If Mr. Fleming had placed the Act and Scene at the 
top of his pages and appended line-numbers to the words calling for definitions, 
much time would have been saved to his readers, and in these days even general 
readers, not to speak of students, cannot afford to waste time. 

Prefixed to the first volume is a very thorough, practical and sensible article 
by Prof. Bolfe on the organization and conduct of Shakespeare clubs. 

* Lamb, Chablbs and Mabt. Tales from Shakespeare. 

There are several editions of this charming little book in market, some at a 
Tery low price. It gives the story of several of the plays, told as nearly as 
possible in Shakespeare's own words, but in the form of a story and not of a 
drama. Admirable for young beginners. 

Ellis, A. J. Early English Pronunciation, with Special Reference to Chaucer 

and Shakespeare. 
LouNSBUBT, Thomas R., LL.D. Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. With an 

Account of His Reputation at Various Periods. 1902. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

FuBMiVALL, F. J. Introduction to "The Leopold Shakespeare." 

This has not been published separately, but as there is a cheap edition of 
"The Leopold" (Cassell and Co., $1.50) it is within the reach of most students. 
In addition to a critical discussion of each play it contains a chronology of 
Shakespeare's works. 

Hudson, Hbnbt N. Life, Art and Characters of Shakespeare. 2 Vols. 

* Jambbon, Anna. Characteristics of Women. Essays upon the Women of 

Shakespeare's plays. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $1.25. 
CoLBBnxsB, S. T. Lectures on Shakespeare. Bohn. $1.00. 

Very much misquoted by the Baconians. 
Dtbb, T. F. Thistlbton. Folk Lore of Shakespeare. London : Griffith and 

Farran. New York : E. P. Dutton and Co. 
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THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 




is now nearly half a century since the reading public was startled by 
the astonishing proposition that the author of the writings commonly 
known as the works of Shakespeare was, in reality, not Shakespeare, 
but Francis Bacon, Lord Yerulam. Like many other astounding 
theories, it attracted considerable attention, so much so that by 1884, when Mr. 
Wyman published his bibliography of the subject, he had collected 255 titles, of 
which over forty were separate publications in book and pamphlet form, the rest 
being articles in reviews, magazines and newspapers. Since that time the 
number of books and pamphlets issued has been much more than doubled, and 
the number of notable articles in the journals has correspondingly increased. A 
journal advocating the new theory was started in Chicago and one also, I believe, 
in Boston, but I do not find either one in the latest list of periodicals, so that I 
presume they have been discontinued. There is, however, a journal published 
in London, called Baconiana, which has a very considerable circulation. 

It would be out of place to enter into an extended discussion of the subject in 
these pages, but as the question has attracted so much attention, and since even 
now the young people to whom this volume is specially addressed make frequent 
enquiries in regard to the matter, it will not do to ignore it entirely. Therefore, 
although I firmly believe that William Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon, was the 
author of all the important writings generally attributed to him, I will endeavor 
to present the subject in a calm and dispassionate manner, for it is gpreatly to be 
regretted that in some recent discussions abuse has taken the place of argument, 
not to say of dignified protest. A notable instance of this was exhibited by a 
writer in The New York Tijnes Saturday Review about a year ago. It would seem 
that the best argument that this writer could find against the Baconian hypothesis 
was to call its advocates *' mattoids."* I have been told that the author of the 
article is a professional alienist ; if this be so, the best advice thai could be 
■given to him is that contained in Luke iv, 23. 

While the authorship of various portions of the accepted works of Shakespeare 
has long been the subject of dispute, and while several whole plays have been 
attributed to him, in the production of which it is very certain that he had no 
hand, it was not until the year 1848 that it was boldly claimed that he was not the 
author of any of the works ordinarily credited to him, and the question was 



* This term originated with Lombroso and signifies a monomaniao characterised by 
stupidity. This definition certainly does not apply to many staunch and earnest Baconians. 
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raised : Who were the able literary men who wrote the dramas of which he is the 
reputed author ? 

This question was put forward in that year by Col. Joseph Hart, but Miss Delia 
Bacon was the first to adyance the hypothesis that a coterie of wits, including 
Baoon, Baleigh, Spenser and others were the real authors, and that the plays 
infolded a system of Philosophy and Political Economy which they did not dare 
to publish oyer their own names, and so were glad to get the otherwise incon- 
spicuous actor, William Shakespeare, to father them. Miss Bacon's theory was 
neyer fully published by herself. The first suggestion was made in an article 
published in PuinanCa Magazine for January, 1856, but this article was to have 
been the first of four, and the others were never put in type, the manuscripts 
haying been lost by an unfortunate accident. This first article was exceedingly 
brilliant in its language and imagery, but utterly pointless, except in the 
matter of abuse of poor Shakespeare, against whom she uses laoguage which no 
sane woman would have employed. Prior to the publication of the article she 
had gone to England with the intention of having Shakespeare's tomb opened, 
as she felt sure that there she would find absolute proof to substantiate her 
theory. It is needless to say that although she made very earnest efforts to 
accomplish her purpose, she was not allowed to disturb that grave which has 
been a Mecca to so many pilgrims. While in England, however, she completed 
one-half of her book and had it published under the title *' The Philosophy of the 
Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded." In bringing out her book she was aided by 
Emerson, Hawthorne and Garlyle, every one of whom showed her the utmost 
kindness and consideration, although none of them had any faith in her pro- 
position. 

The book was a complete failure, and no wonder. Although, like her first 
article, it contained brilliant sentences and some fine ideas, beautifully expressed, 
yet, as a whole, it had no distinct objective point. It did not even embody the main 
points of her theory ; this she reserved for her second volume, which never came 
out. In a later work * of his, Elawthome, who wrote a preface to Miss Bacon's 
volume, says : *' I believe that it has been the fate of this remarkable book never 
to have had more than a single reader. I, myself, am acquainted with it only in 
insulated chapters and scattered pages and paragraphs." 

I have gone over the book with some care and find it brilliant, but incoherent. 
The author seems to have been oppressed with the idea that she was in posses- 
sion of a secret too sacred and too important to be lightly divulged to the people 
at large ; there is a continual promise of a revelation which, however, is never 
revealed. In fact, her brilliancy is due in a large measure to the looseness of her 
methods of thinking and her wonderful powers of expression, which are entirely 
untrammeled by sound logic and a broad generalization of facts. 

^ "Qur 014 Home," chapter on ReQoUectiont of a Oifted Wornan, 
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The ethereal, though somewhat nebulous, hypotheses propounded by 
Bacou soon assumed the more concrete, though cruder, form in which they are 
now generally presented, the authorsliip of the plays being attributed wholly to 
Lord Bacon, and the esoteric language and delicate mysteries becoming, in the 
hands of the Donnelly's, the Owens and the Oallups, a mere cryptographic puzzle 
embodied in the material form of types, ink and paper, in which it is asserted 
that Bacon's claims are set forth. The language in which these claims are 
embodied certainly never had its origin during the reign of Elizabeth. 

Those who will take the trouble to look over the books of these writers with 
any degree of attention will find that the authors are quite unfamiliar with 
Elizabethan language and literature ; Mr. Donnelly certainly did not understand 
some of the plainest passages in Shakespeare's works. Through a supposed 
interpretation of their alleged cipher. Dr. Owen and Mrs. Oallup claim that Bacon 
asserts that he and Essex were the children of Queen Elizabeth, she haying been 
married to Leicester while they were both imprisoned in the Tower. Mrs. Oallup 
also asserts that Bacon claims the authorship of * ' The Anatomy of Melancholy " 
and of most of the writings of Marlow, Greene, Peele and others. But Mrs. Ckdlup 
made a fatal mistake when she claimed that Bacon had translated Homer and 
embodied the Iliad in cipher in " The Anatomy of Melancholy." What possible 
object Bacon could have had in concealing a -translation of Homer, it must, of 
course, puzzle the ordinary mind to imagine, and yet, notwithstanding this very 
obvious objection, Mrs. Gallup found strenuous support in quarters from which 
a convertite was hardly to have been expected. But Mr. Marston in The }iin^ 
teenih Century gives this claim the coup de grace by showing that the Baconian 
translation, as deciphered by Mrs. Gallup, is simply a transformation of Pope's 
famous metrical translation. In other words, it is Pope's poetry turned into very 
mediocre prose. 

But I think it is generally true that the most earnest and intelligent Baconians 
have very little confidence in these ciphers. Indeed, some of them allege that 
Mr. Donnelly's *' Great Cryptogram " did much more harm than good to the cause, 
and they rely upon arguments of an entirely different class. We have not space 
here to present these arguments at length ; those who desire to inform themselves 
upon the subject will find the Baconian side of the question very fully and ably 
set forth in "The Authorship of Shakespeare," by Nathaniel Holmes, and "Bacon 
vs. Shakepere," by Edwin Beed. On the other side we have ** Notes on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare Question," by Charles Allen, and a very pleasant little 
book, "What We Eeally Know About Shakespeare," by Mrs. Caroline Healey 
DaU. 

After a pretty careful study of the subject, I find that the chief arguments of 
the Baconians arc based upon (1) the alleged illiteracy of Shakespeare, showing 
that he was utterly incompetent to produce the works which go under his name; 
(2) Shakespeare's alleged dissolute and so-called profane life ; and (3) the fact 
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that there are so many parallelisms and oorrespondences between the plays and 
the known writings of Bacon that the cnmnlatiye evidence that they were both 
written by the same hand amounts almost to positive prool 

Any one who has carefully studied the subject with an unprejudiced mind most 
conclude that the charge of illiteracy is an entire assumption and one that is 
opposed to the little that we do know of Shakespeare's attainments. In other 
words, this argument of the Baconians is a complete begging of the question. 
They first ask us, on a mere assumption, to admit that Shakespeare was illiterate, 
and then they argue from this that he could not have written the plays ! But we 
have the most positive evidence that he was not illiterate. That he had some Latin 
and some Greek we have the testimony of Ben Jonson ; if he had any Greek at 
all, he must have been able to read Latin freely, for in his time all Greek text- 
books were in Latin, and, in addition to this, Aubrey tells us that Shakespeare 
understood Latin fairly well. To a man of Shakespeare's abilities it would have 
been a trifling undertaking to have acquired a knowledge of such other languages 
as he required, and we have not a particle of evidence to show that he did not 
do so. Indeed, we have some very positive eridence that his knowledge of French 
was acquired by book study and not from skilled teachers. His pronunciation 
of the language shows this. See the words bras and pense in this Glossary. 
Bacon, who spoke French fluently, never would have written the passages in 
which these words occur. 

In this connection much stress is laid upon the fact that he spells his name 
two or three different ways. To put forward such an argument as that argues 
profound ignorance of Elizabethan writing and printing on the part of those who 
advance it. Their idol. Bacon, once spelled his name Bakon in a letter of 
attorney ; Sir Walter Baleigh spelled his name five different ways, and I have 
now before me an old law book consisting of a series of reports, issued con. 
secutively, in which the printer, who ought to have been able to spell if any one 
oould, spells his own name differently in each separate issue ! 

In the face of these facts, the attempt to differentiate between Bacon and 
Shakespeare by assuming that "Shakespeare" was the nam de plume of Bacon, 
while "Shakspere" was the real name of the man of Stratford-on-Avou — the 
actor — is, to say the least, certainly illogical. In the language of Dr. Furnivall, 
'*the tomfoolery of it is infinite." 

As for the parallelisms and correspondences which are found in Bacon's works 
and in the plays, no person of any breadth of reading would give the slightest 
weight to them. The majority of the correspondences brought forward by Mrs. 
Potts are merely well-known phrases, expressions and quotations, many of them 
from the Bible ; and the richest part of the joke is that a very large proportion of 
the so-called parallelisms are not parallelisms at all ; a few words may be the 
same in each, but the ideas are radically different. In the few cases in which 
there is an identity of idea, Dr. Abbott, who wrote a preface to Mrs, Potts' edition 
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of the '^Promus/' comes to the oonclusion that Bacon borrowed from Shakespeare, 
and not Shakespeare from Bacon. This part of Dr. Abbott's testimony in the 
case is omitted by Mr. Beed in his quotation on page 54 of his ** Bacon V8. 
Shakspere " (1897). 

But against the very illogical assumptions of the Baconians we have the direct 
testimony, as to authorship, of numerous contemporaries of Shakespeare— 
Jonson, Meres, Digges, Hey wood, etc., and in the years immediately succeeding 
his death the number of laudatory notices which appeared, and all of which 
attributed the plays to Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon, is very large. As 
Jonson was the friend both of Bacon and of Shakespeare, he must have known 
the truth of the matter. The Baconians say, however, that he was in the plot 
to deceive the public and that the others were simply *< fooled." To ask us to 
believe that all the prominent literary men of the early years of the seventeenth 
century were either knaves or fools is to ask for a degree of credulity compared 
with which a belief that Francis, the underskinker of the Boar's-Head Tavern, 
Eastcheap, wrote the plays, would be a rational form of faith. 

It is an interesting fact that of all the prominent literary men who were 
connected with Miss Bacon and Mrs. Potts, not one accepted the Baconian 
hypothesis. Garlyle, Emerson, Hawthorne, Abbott and Oliver Wendell Holmes all 
rejected it as being utterly untenable, though they all urged that the Baconian view 
be given a fair hearing. Spedding, the biographer of Bacon and one of his most 
earnest defenders, says : "I doubt whether there are five lines together in Bacon 
which could be mistaken for Shakespeare or five lines in Shakespeare which 
could be mistaken for Bacon by one who was familiar with the several styles 
and practised in such observation. * * * If there were any reason for 
supposing that the real author was somebody else, I think I am in a condition 
to say that, whoever it was, it was not Francis Bacon." 

And Holmes,* while he went so far as to say, in a letter to Mrs. Potts, that 
if the Shakespeareans would not listen to reasonable arguments he would 
have a starling taught to say nothing but '^Yerulam" and hang it up where 
they would be compelled to listen to it, did not accept the Baconian doctrine. 
In the last book that he wrote, " Our Hundred Days in Europe " (1887), he 
characterises Miss Bacon's ideas as *' insane," and in that book, written three 
or four years after he had written his pleasant and much misquoted letter to Mrs. 
Potts, he writes of his visit to Stratford-on-Avon : *' It is quite impossible to 
think of any human being growing up in this place which claims Shakespeare 
as its child, about the streets of which he ran as a boy, on the waters of which 
he must have floated, without having his image ever present." That does not 
sound AS if Holmes had been a Baconian. 



* Some confusion has been caused by the fact that both Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
bhakespearean, and Nathaniel Holmes, the Baoonian, were Professors in Harvard Unlvwsltj. 
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HINTS TO READERS AND EXPLANATIONS OP THE CON- 
TRACTIONS USED IN THE POLLOWINO PAGES. 




|0 doubt to some persons many of the following " hints and 
explanations'' will appear trivial and unnecessary. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the book is not addressed 
to experienced students and readers, but to those who have merely 
a common school education and whose facilities for reference and 
enquiry are quite limited. 

C0HTRACTI0H8 USED FOR THE nTLBS OF THE PLATS AHD POEMS. 

In adopting these contractions I have endeavored to select those 
which are as suggestive as possible, so that any person who has ever 
looked over the works of Shakespeare carefully, need not be at any 
loss in regard to the meaning of the letters used to designate each 
play. For example: The usual contraction for Alfa Well that Ends 
Well is A. W. This is not quite as suggestive as AlVs. Particular 
care has been taken to avoid all risk of leading the reader into error; 
it would be impossible to apply Wiv.y Tto,, HmL or (7cb«, to any 
play except the one intended. This cannot be said of the contractions 
used in many works of reference — the new Glossary of the famous 
"Globe" edition, for example: ^. k. suggests Timon of Athens 
quite as much as it does Titus Andronicus. The reader must think 
a little before he can decide, and this thinking might be applied 
to a better purpose. The contractions are nearly the same as those 
used by Dr. Schmidt, in his "Shakespeare Lexicon," and they 
economize space more thoroughly than any set that I have seen. 

It is a great pity that in these days of universal scientific standards 
and interchangeable mechanical parts some uniform system cannot 
be adopted. If you own a Waltham or an Elgin watch, or a Smith & 
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Wesson revolver, and any part should break, jou can send from '^ the 
furthest steppes of India" to the factory and have a duplicate of 
the broken part mailed to you, and it will be sure to fit. 

Let us have, then, a set of standard contractions authorized by 
competent authority, and let it be universally adopted. 



Ado — Much Ado about Nothing. 

All'8— All's Well that Ends Well. 

Ant. — Antony and Cleopatra. 

Arg. — Argument. 

As — As You Like It. 

CsDs. — Julius CaBsar. 

Chor. — Chorus. 

CompL — A LoTer's Complaint. 

Cor. — Coriolanus. 

Cym.— Cymbeline. 

Epi. — Epilogue. 

Err. — Comedy of Errors. 

Gent. —The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

IHIV.— Henry IV, First Part. 

2HIV.— Henry IV, Second Part. 

HV.— Henry V. 

IHVI.— Henry VI, First Part. 

2HVI.— Henry VI, Second Part. 

3HVI.— Henry VI, Third Part. 

HVni.— Henry VUI. 

Hml.— Hamlet. 

Ind. — Induction. 

John — King John. 

Kins.— Two Noble Kinsmen. 

LLL. — Love's Labour's Lost. 



Lr.-King Lear. 

Lucr. — The Bape of Lucrece. 

Mcb. — Macbeth. 

Meas. — Measure for Measure. 

Merch. — The Merchant of Venice. 

Mids.— A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

0th.— Othello. 

Per. — Pericles. 

Phcen.-The Phcenix and the Turtle. 

Pilgr. — The Passionate Pilgrim. 

Prol. — Prologue. 

KIL— lUchard XL 

Kin.— Richard IH. 

Bom. — Romeo and Juliet. 

Shr.— The Taming of the Shrew. 

Sonn. — Sonnets. 

Tim. — Timon of Athens. 

Tit. — Titus Andronicus. 

Tp.— The Tempest. 

Troil.— Troilus and Cressida. 

Tw.— Twelfth Night. 

Ven. — Venus and Adonis. 

Wint.— The Winter's Tale. 

Wiv. — The Merry Wives of Windsor. 



EZPLANATIOH OF THE RBFERENGBS TO YARIOITS PASSAGES. 

To those who first take up a book like the present, such letters and 
figures as Mcb. II, 2, 37, have a cabahstic appearance, not very in- 
teUigible to the untrained eye. But a little thought and, if neces- 
sary, a reference to the preceding key will show that Mcb. stands for 
Macbeth ; the Roman numerals, II, give the number of the Act ; the 
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next figure denotes the number of the Scene, and the figures 37 are 
the number of the required line in that Scene. When traced up, we 
find the passage: Sleep that knits up the ravelVd sleave of care. 
All modem editions of any value have the lines numbered, and to 
those who use such an edition, the finding of any passage or of any 
word in Shakespeare is a matter of but a few moments. This subject 
we have discussed at greater length on a preceding page under the 
heading, '< On the Choice of a Copy of Shakespeare's Works." 

In the following pages all quotations from Shakespeare are printed 
in Italics, and not placed within quotation marks. This enables the 
reader to trace them with great ease. 

EZPLAHATIOH OF OTHER COHTRACTIOHS. 



adj. — adjective 

adv. — adverb. 

anU — before ; that is : In a preceding 
article in this volome. 

bk. — ^book. 

cap.— chapter (Latin, caput). 

Cent. Diet.—" TheOentury Dictionary." 

(f. — oofifer (Latin); compare. 

ctroa— (Latin) ; about ; near that time. 

Coll. MS.— An MS. correction found in 
the copy of the Second Folio be- 
longing to J. P. Collier, and some- 
times called "The Perkins Folio." 
It is now in the possession of the 
Duke of DeTonshire. It is almost 
universally charged that these cor- 
rections and emendations were 
forgeries perpetrated by Mr. Col- 
tier. Having examined the evi- 
dence with some care I am con- 
vinced that Mr. Collier has been 
unjustly dealt with in this matter. 

ooms.— commentators. 

Got. — ' ' A Dictionarie of the French and 
English Tongves." Compiled by 
Bandle Cotgrave. London, 161 1. 



diet. — dictionary. 

dr,p. — dramatis persona or personsB 
(Latin); a character or characters 
in the play. 

ed.«-editor or edition. 

eds.— editors or editions. 

e.g. — for example (Latin, exempli gratia). 

et seq. — and following; usually refer- 
ring to lines. 

Fl.— The First Folio. The first collect- 
ed edition of Shakespeare's plays, 
published in 1623. 

F2.— The Second Folio.; 1632. 

F3.-The Third Folio ; 1664. 

F4.- The Fourth Folio ; 1685. 

FF.— All the Folios. 

g. a. — generally accepted. In the ear- 
lier articles the expres8ions ' 'stand- 
ard text" and "accepted text" will 
be found . This does not mean that 
we have any really authoritative 
text of the works of Shakespeare ; 
it is intended simply as a reference 
to the text as generaUy received. For 
a further discussion of this ques- 
tion see a preceding page under the 
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keftding, -*The Text of Shake- 



id. — idmi (lAtin) ; the same. 

if. — id est (Latin) ; that is, 

m. eds. — modem editors. 

N. £. D.~** The New English Diction- 

ary.** Edited by Dr. Monaj. 
Q. — Quarto edition. 
Qq —The Qnartos. 
q. V. — quod vide (Latin), which see ; that 

is : Look for it under the word in 

question. 
Sc. — Scene. 
Schm. —Schmidt's '* Shakespeare-Lexi- 



con. 



»• 



Sh. Oram. — *'A Shakespearian Gram- 
mar." By E. A. Abbott. D.D. New 
EdiUon. 1886. 

9, V *t*6 verbo (Latin), under the word. 



that is: It will be found under that 
word or heading. 

5oo<.— Scotch or Scottish. 

Sh. — Shakespeare or Shakespeare's. 

«ie — BO ; that is : It is so in the original. 

3rd Tar .—The Third Variorum. The 
Flays and Poems of William Shake- 
speare, edited by Malone, and pub- 
lished after lus death under the edi- 
torial supervision of James Boswell, 
the son of Johnson's biographer. 

= The algebraic sign signifying equal 
to; here used to indicate having 
the same meaning. 

[ ] Brackets are used in quotations 
to indicate that words and sen- 
tences thus enclosed are not found 
in the original from which the quo- 
tation was taken. 



USEFUL HINTS FOR THOSE WHO COHSULT THIS GTCLOPiBDIA AMD 

GLOSSARY. 

In the case of obsolete or unusual words no directions are needed ; they will 
bo found in their proper places, either in the body of the work or, in a few 
iiiHtauces, in the Appendix. And the same is true in regard to proper names, 
such as Heouba, Heme's Oak, Niobe, Nereides, Nymphs, etc. Some passages, 
however, are obscure as a whole, while the individual words seem plain enough ; 
such passages will generally be found explained under some prominent word 
which thoy contain. Instances of this will be found under pn9stt print, rakt, 
relaiive, etc. 

In order to make such reference as easy as possible, we have added an Appendix 
in which a very large number of cross references are given, as well as a few 
words which were omitted by accident. This Appendix really serves as a very 
efficient index. 

Except in a few special cases, I have not given at length the passages to which 
reference is made. To have done so would have greatly and needlessly increased 
the size of the volume, for it is a fact well known to students that a short quota- 
tion, such as is ordinarily given in Concordances and Glossaries, gives no adequate 
idea of the general scope of the word or expression under consideration. The 
coarse which is always most safe and satisfactory is to read the passage in con- 
nection with the full context and to look up and carefully read any of the other 
passages to which reference may be made. 
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1. The indefinite article, 
formed from the Anglo- 
Saxon, an, the n being 
dropped except before vow- 
el soonds (see an). In Sh. writings it 
is frequently repeated where modem 
usage omits it, as in Rom. II, 5, 56 : an 
honest gentleman and a courteous and 
a kind. Also often omitted where 
modem usage would insert it : What 
fool is she that knows, Qent. I, 2, 
53; Did see man die! Cym. IV, 4, 
35 ; Cassius, what night is this / Csbs. 
I, 3, 44. In Sh. as frequently in the 
older writers, the article is sometimes 
transposed, an in Troil. V, 6, 20, much 
mure a fresher man ; and iu LLL. 1, 1, 
65, too hard a keeping oath. See also 
John, IV, 2, 27 ; Err. Ill, 2, 186. 

2. Frequently with the sense of one 
(equivalent to the same): He and his 
physicians are of a mind. All's. I, 3, 
244. Rose at an instant. As. I, 3, 76. 

3. A contraction of have: OodrOrmercy, 
HmL IV, 5, 189. 

4. A corruption or dialect form of he : 
a rubs himself. Ado. Ill, 2, 50. 

5. A mere expletive, void of sense: 
Merrily hent the stiles, Wint. IV, 3, 
133. For a thorough discussion of the 
use of the article in Sh. see Abbott's 

ShakeqfMarian Grammar. '' 
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Aaron, dr.p. The name of the Moor be- 
loved by Tamora. Tit. 

abandon. In addition to the usual mean- 
ing, to leave, to desert (As. V, 1, 52), 
this word in Sh. time signified to bcm- 
ish, to drive away. Shr. Ind. 2, 118. 

abate, vb. 1. To overthrow, to humble, 
to depress. Cor. Ill, 8, 182. 

2. To shorten. Mids. Ill, 2,482. 

3. To blunt. Rni. V, 5, 85. 

4. To except ; to leave out. AbcUe 
throw at novum, LLL. V, 2, 547. 

5. To reduce, to depreciate. Cym. I, 
4,78. 

6. To lessen. Hml. IV, 7, 116. 
abatement. 1. Diminution. Lr. I, 4, 64. 

2. Lower estimation. Tw. I, 1, 13. 

Abbot of Westminster, dr.p. RII. 

Abcee-book, ) An A-B-C book. A prim- 

Absey-book. f er. John, 1, 1, 196. 

Abergavenny, George Neville, Lord, dr.p. 
HVIII. 

abhominable. The old mode of spelling 
abominable. LLL. V, I, 26. It is so 
spelled in the Promptorium Pai'vul- 
orum. It appears to have been going out 
of use in the time of Shakespeare {Dyce), 
and Shakespeare seems to ridicule the 
old fashions used by Nathaniel. 

abhor. 1. To protest against or re ject sol- 
emnly; an old ter m of ca non law, equiv- 
alent to detestor. HVIII. II, 4, 81. 
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2. To loathe; to detest. The common 
meaning. HVIII. II, 4, 236. 

Abhorson, dr.p. The name of the execu- 
tioner in Meas. 

abide. 1. To answer for. Cabs. HI, 2, 
118. See ahy. 
2. To wait for. Mids. Ill, 2, 422. 

abjects. Servile or degraded persons. 
RIII. I, 1, 106. The word is also found 
in this sense in Psalm xzxv, 15. 

able, vb. To warrant or answer for. 
Lr. IV, 6, 172. 

abode, vb. To foretell; to foreshadow. 
8H VI. V, 6, 45 ; HVIII. I, 1, 93. 

abodement. Omen. 3 HVI. IV, 7, 13. 

abortive. Monstrous ; unnatural. 2HVI. 
IV, 1, 60. 

Abraham. I. The name to which the patri- 
arch's first name (Abram) was changed 
by divine command. 

2. The passage in Rom. 11, 1, 13, now 
generally printed : " Young Adam Cu- 
pid," reads : ** Abraham Cupid " in the 
Fl, and also in the quartos. ** Adam " 
was a conjecture of Upton's, founded 
on the name of the famous archer, 
Adam Bell (see Adam). Knight conject- 
ures that Cupid was called Abraham 
because he is such a cheat — Abraham- 
man being slang for a cheating beggar. 
To this it has been objected that Abra- 
ham is not used elsewhere in Shakes* 
peare in this sense— an objection of no 
force whatever, as there are many 
words used only once by Shakespeare. 
The term is old slang, of which a dic- 
tionary was published as early as 1610, 
and it occurs in Awdeley's ** Fratemitye 
of Vagabondes " (1565), so that the word 
was no doubt familiar to Shakespeare. 
Schmidt rejects "Adam Cupid," which 
he notes as being used "by modem 
editors quite preposterously," and then 
tells us that " Young Abraham Cupid " 
is used " in derision of the eternal boy- 
hood of Cupid, though, in fact, he 
was as old as Father Abraham." This 
explanation, besides being very far- 
fetched as well as un-Shakespearean, 
is obviously far less forcible than if 
applied to ' * Adam Cupid, ' ' since, even 



on Schmidt's line of thought, Adam was 
older than Abraham, and Cupid's age 
no doubt reached htick to that of the 
father of mankind. 

3. The Christian name of Slender. 
Wiv. 1, 1, 57 and 289. 

4. dr.p. Servant to Montague. Rom. 
Abram. 1. At first the name of Abraham, 

the patriarch. Used in Merch. I, 8, 73 
and 162, to conform to the metre. 
2. A form of the word auburn. In Cor. 
n, 8, 23, the First Folio reads: Our 
heads are same browne^ some blaeke^ 
some Abram, some bald, etc In the 
Fourth Folio Abram was changed to au- 
burn. This led subsequent editors to 
suppose that Abraham in Rom. II, 1, 
13, is a misprint for Abram, and so the 
word was changed by Theobald to au- 
bom. See auburn. 

abridgement. 1. That which cuts short, 
as in Hml. 11, 2, 439, where he refers to 
the players who cut short his speech. 
2. A pastime, or that which makes the 
time seem short. Mids. V, 1, 89. 

abroach. LdteraUy to set a-running, as 
the liquor runs from a cask when it is 
broached. 2HIV. IV, 2, 14; Rom. I, 
1, 111. 

abrook. vb. To bear ; to abide ; to broolc 
2HVI, II, 4. 

abruption. A stopping short; breaking 
off. Troil. Ill, 2, 70. 

absey-book; See abeee4>ook. 

absolute. 1. Authoritative; positive. HmL 
V, 1, 148. 

2. Complete. 0th. n, 1, 198. 

3. Perfect Kins. II, 1. 

Absyrtus. Medea's brother, whom she 
cut to pieces when she fleid from Col- 
chos with Jason. See Medea, 

abuse, n. Deception. Meas. V, 1, 206; 
Hml. IV, 7, 51. 

abuse, vb. To deceive. Tp. V, 1, 112 ; 
Hml. n, 2,632; Lr. I V, 1, 24 ; do IV, 7, 
77. Abuse young lays (Kins. V, 1) «- the 
colloquial expression, "murder the 
[love] songs." SkeaL 

aby. To answer for ; to atone for ; to 
expiate ; to pay the penalty for. Mids. 
UI, 2, 175. Seea5uie. 
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abysm. An abyss ; unfathomable d^th. 
Tp. I, a, 50 ; Ant. Ill, 13, 147. 

accept* n, Pcus our accept and peremp- 
tory answer, H V. V, 2, 82. The mean- 
ing generally given to the word accept 
here is acceptance, i.e., " pass [or trans- 
mit] our aooeptanoeof what we approve 
and our peremptory answer to the 
rest'' (Toilet). Maloneand the Collier 
MS. reads "or'' for **our," making 
the sense : *' rejector aooept," and send 
a peremptofy answer. 

accite. 1. To dte ; to summon. 2HIV. V, 
2, 141 ; Tit. 1, 1, 27. 

2. To incite to; to instigate. 2mV. II, 
2, 6L Schmidt and some others think 
that accites in this passage in the First 
Folio is a misprint for excites, whidi is 
the word given in the Third Folia 

accomodate. In Shakespeare's time it 
was fashionable to introduce this word, 
properly or improperly, on all occa- 
sions. Ben JoDSon calls it **one of the 
perfumed terms of the time. " The in- 
definite use of it is well ridiculed by 
Bardolph's vain attempt to define it. 
2HIV. Ill, 2, 80. 

accomplish. To make complete ; to fur- 
nish what is lacking. March. Ill, 4, 61 ; 
RH. II, 1, 177 ; HV. IV, Prol. 12. 

accuse* n. Accusation. 2HVI. m, 1, 160. 

acerb. Harsh to the taste; bitter. Oth. 1, 

8, aw. 

Acheron. One of the rivers of hell ; Sh. 
seems to regard it as a lake. Mids. Ill, 
a, 857 ; Tit. IV, 8, 44. Various dark 
lakes and rivers which flowed into 
caves were thought to be openings to 
bell, and this is supposed to be the 
mes^iing in Mcb. HI, 5, 15. 

achieve. 1. To conquer. HV. IV, 8, W. 
2. To obtain possession of. Merch. m, 
2, 210 ; Oth. n, 1, 61. 

Achilles. dr,p. TroiL Also in the by- 
play, LLL.V, 2, 685. 

The hero of Homer's Illiad. Alluded 
to 2HVI. V, 1, 100. Achilles wounded 
Telephus, ^ng of Mysia, and the Del- 
phic Oracle, on being consulted, an- 
swered: "The wounder shall heal.'' 
Telephus thought "the wounder " must 



be Achilles, but Achilles failed to effect 
a cure. Then Ulysses suggested that 
the spear was the wounder. On 'apply* 
ing some of the rust of the weapon to 
the wound, it was quickly healed. 

Achilles was the son of Peleus, king 
of the Myrmidones in Pbtbiotis, in 
Thessaly, and of the Nereid Thetis. He 
was taught eloquence and the art of 
war by Phoenix, and Chiron the cen- 
taur taught him the art of healing. He 
was the great bulwark of the Greeks 
against the Trojans, and previous to 
his quarrel with Agamemnon he rav- 
aged the country aroimd Troy, des- 
troyed twelve towns on the coast and 
eleven in the interior. When Agamem- 
non was obliged to restore Cluyseis to 
her father, he forced Achilles to give 
up Briseis in her stead, and this caused 
a mortal quarrel between the heroes. 
Achilles refused to take further part in 
the war and "sulked " in his tent. No 
entreaties or promises could move him 
until his friend Patroclus was killed, 
when he took the field to avenge him. 
He slew Hector and many other Tro- 
jans, but was himself killed before Troy 
was taken. 

Achitophel. The coimsellor of Absalom, 
cursed by David (2 Samuel, xv, 85). 
2HIV. l/2, 41. 

acknow. To acknowledge ; to confess. Be 
not acknoum on7<=>do not confess that 
you know anything about it. Oth. HI, 
8, 819. In the life of Ariosto, appended 
to Harrington's translation of the Or- 
lando Furioso (1591) we read, **some 
say he was married to her privilie, but 
durst not be acknowne of it." 

acquit. To be rid of. Wiv. I, 8, 27. 

acquittance, n. 1. Acquittal ; vindica- 
tion. Hml. V, 7, 1. 

2. Receipt ; discharge. LLL. II, 1, 161 ; 
Wiv. 1, 1, 10. 

acquittance, vb. To acquit; to dear. 
RIII. Ill, 7, 233. 

across. This word, as it occurs in several 
passages, evidently refers to the prac- 
tice of the tilt-yard, where it was con- 
sidered disgraceful to break the spear 
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(icross the body of the adversary in- 
stead of by a push in a direct line. Ado. 
V, 1, 139 ; As. Ill, 4, 44 ; All's. II, 1, 70. 

act. 1. Agency ; operation. Hml. I, 2, 205. 
2. Doing ; being active. All's. 1,2,80. 

Actson. A famous hunter who incurred 
the wrath of Diana, and was by her 
turned into a stag, so that he was torn 
to pieces by his own hounds. The horns 
which grew from his head are the sym- 
bols of cuckoldom. Wiv. II, 1, 122 ; do. 
Ill, 2, 44 ; Tit. II, 3, 63. 

action-taking. Going to law; *' a fellow, 
who, if you beat him, would bring an 
action for the assault instead of resent- 
ing it like a man of courage.'' Mason. 
Lr. II, 2, 18. 

acture. Performance ; action. CompL 185. 

acutely. Wittily. All's. I, 1, 221. 

Adam. 1. dr. p. The old gardener in As. 
Also Shr. IV, 1, 139. 

2. Picture of old Adam neiv-apparelled. 
Err. IV, 3, 13. This means the sergeant, 
an evident play upon the word huff, 
which in slang means naked, as Adam 
was ; the sergeant wore a suit of buff. 
We still speak of being '* stripped to 
the buff." 

3. Let him be clapped on the shoulder 
and called Adam. Ado. 1, 1, 261. The 
allusion is to Adam Bell, the famous 
archer. Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough 
(t . e. Clem or Clement of the Cleugh [Sco. ] 
or Cliff), and William of Cloudesly were 
three noted outlaws, whose skill in arch- 
ery made them as famous in the North 
of England as Robin Hood and his 
fellows were in the Midland counties. 
Their abode was in the forest of Engle- 
wood Ifirewood or wood for burning in 
the ingle), not far from Carlisle. They 
were generally believed to have lived 
before Robin Hood, and were outlawed 
for the usual crime — killing deer. Two 
of them were bachelors ; the third (Will- 
iam of Cloudesley), had a wife and 
family, and becoming homesick, he ven- 
tured into Carlisle to see them, was 
taken prisoner and at once condemned 
to death, a bi*and new gallows being set 
up for his execution. A little swine- 



herd carried the news to his two com- 
rades, and the story of his rescue forms 
the subject of a stirring ballad which 
may be found in Percy's ^'Reliquesof 
Ancient English Poetry." 

4. The name Adam was substitated (er- 
roneously, we tliink,) for Abraham in 
Rom. II, 1, 13. See Abraham, 

adamant. 1. The lodestone or magnet 
Mids. II, 1, 195 ; Troil. Ill, 2, 186. 

2. Hesiod and some later writers speak 
of adamant as a very hard, impenetra- 
ble metal used for maldng armoor. 
This, no doubt, led to the use of the 
word as deecriptive of an imaginary 
material of great hardness and strength. 
Used in this sense in IHVI. I, 4, 52. 
The modem word diamond is a mere 
corruption of adamant. — Skeat, 

addiction. Inclination. Oth. II, 2, 6. 

addition. 1. Title ; mark of distinction. 
All's, n, 8, 134 ; Hml. I, 4, 20 ; II, 1, 
47. 
2. Exaggeration. HmL IV, 4, 17. 

address. To set about doing ; to prepare ; 
to make ready. Troil. IV, 4, 148 ; Wiv. 
Ill, 5, 135. 

addressed. Prepared. LLL. II, 1, 83. 

admiration. Wonder ; astonishment 
Hml. I, 2, 192. 

admire. To wonder. The word has now 
lost much of this meaning. Tp. V, 1^ 
154 ; Tw. Ill, 4, 165. 

admittance. Of high fashion; admitt^ 
into the best company. Wiv. Ill, 3, 
61 ; do. II, 2, 235. 

Adonia. A beautiful youth beloved by 
Venus. He was killed by a wild boar 
while hunting, and Venus sprinkled his 
blood with nectar, which caused a red 
anemone to spring up on the place 
where he felL Every year festivals 
were held in his honor, at which women 
carried about earthen pots with some 
lettuce or fennel growing in them. These 
pots were called "Adonis Gardens," 
and as they were thrown away the day 
after the festival the name became a pro- 
verbial expression for things which grow 
fast and soon decay. 8h. however in 
IHVI. 1, 6, 6, seizes upon the idea of 
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rapid growth and ignoreB that of rapid 

decaj. 
adoptioiis. Qiyen by adoption ; not real. 

AU's. 1, 1, 190. 
■domfaiKS. &ee bends. 
adran. A Latin word signifying " I am 

here." 2HVI. I, 4, 26. 
advance. 1. To promote ; to increase the 

value of. Tim. I, 2, 170. 

2. To present ; to show. LLL. V, 2, 123. 

3. To push forward. LLL. IV, 8, 867. 
advantage. 1. FVivorable opportunity. 

8HVI. Ill, 2, 192 ; Tp. Ill, 3, 13. 
2. Interest upon money. Merch. I, S, 
71 ; IHIV. n, 4, 599. 

advantageable. Advantageous; profit- 
able. HV. V, 2, 88. 

advertise. To inform. 2HVI. IV, 9, 28. 

advertisement. 1. Intelligence ; informa- 
tion. imV. in, 2, 172. 
2. Admonition ; advice. AU^s. 8, 240 ; 
IHIV. IV, 1, 86. 

advice. Consideration ; discretion. G^ent. 
n, 4, 207 ; 2HVI. II, 2. 68. 

advise. 1. To consider; to reflect. Tw. 

IV, 2, 102 ; HV. HI, 6, 168. 

2. To inform ; to instruct. Oent. m, 1, 
122 ; 2HIV. 1, 1, 172. 
advised. Considerate ; deUberate. 2HVI. 

V, 2, 47. 

advocation. Pleading. 0th. IH, 4, 128. 

^cides. This term means a descendant of 
.£acus, *' ides " being a patronymic suf- 
fix. BeeAjax. Shr. Ill, 1, 52. 

Kdile. An officer in ancient Rome who 
had charge of the public buildings and 
streets. At first the office was of greet 
honor and imiwrtance, but later the aed- 
iles became little better than polioe-of - 
ficers, such as Sh. represents them. For 
this Schm. takes him to task. 

^niiHa« dr. p. An abbess at Ephesus; 
Wife to .Pigeon. Err. 

>Eaeas« dr.p. One of the Trojan com- 
manders. TroiL 

.£neas was the son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite, and was bom on Mount Ida. 
On his father's side he was related to 
tlie royal house of Troy. At first be 
took no part in the Trojan war, but 
wlien Achilles attac k ed him and drove 



away his flocks, he led his Dardanians 
against the Greeks, and he and Hector 
were the great bulwarks of the Tro- 
jans. On the fall of the city he bore bis 
aged father on his shoulders through the 
flames. His wife, Creusa, the daughter 
of Priam and Hecuba, was lost in the 
hurry of flight. Hence the allusion, 
Tp. II, 1, 79, to "widower Mneas.^' 
His landing at Carthage and his meet- 
ing with Dido are irreconcilable with 
chronology. The Romans long held 
that he was their ancestor, Ascanius 
being the progenitor of Numitor, grand- 
father of Romulus and Remus. 

i4Bola8. The god of the winds. 2HVI. 
ni, 2, 92. 

aery. See aiery. 

iCsculapius. The son of Apollo, was the 
g^ of medicine. He worked so many 
wonderful cures that Jove, fearing he 
would render men immortal, killed him 
with thunderbolts. uSIsculapius was 
worshipped all over Greece, his temples 
being always built in healthful places 
and near wells supposed to have heal- 
ing powers. These temples were not 
only places of worship, but were fre- 
quented by great numbers of sick peo- 
ple, so that they were really hospitals 
or sanitariums. Per. Ill, 2, 111. 

Dr. Caius is called .^Isculapius in jest. 
Wiv. II, 3, 29. 

iCsop. The author of the fables is sup- 
posed to have been a hunchback. 3H V I. 
V, 5, 25. 

afeard. Afraid. Wiv. Ill, 4, 28. 

affects, n. Inclinations ; desires. LLL. 

I, 1, 152 ; Oth. I, 3, 264. 

affect, vb, 1. To be in love with. G^nt. 

III, 1, 83 ; Wiv. II, 1, 115 ; Kins. II, 4. 
2. To like. Troil. IV, 5, 178 ; Oth. Ill, 

3 229. 
3.' To aim at. 2HVI. IV, 7, 104 ; Tit. 

II, 1, 105. 

affectioned. Full of alTectation. Tw. II, 

3, 162. 
affections. Things desired or liked. Cor. 

1,1,181; Kins. 1,3. 
affeered. Confirmed ; sanctioned. Mcb. 

IV, 3, 34. *'It is a law term, appUed 
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to Uie fixing o< a tiB» ia cues whaie is 
is not fixed br stetaie.**~i2k9</r. 

afflaBce. CcmfiikBccL HV. H. :! 
CVm. I, 6^ 1«L 

affiiicd. Bound br a tie. (Xh. L 1. 3BL 

affray. To fr^hton. Rom. I£L S. 33L 

affront* ». Gttne the ti#ru«f> 
the face or ftont : enccwmterKL Crm. 
V, a, 87. 

affront* rh. To face : toencoonter. Wmt. 
V, 1, 75; TroiL UI, 2, 1T4; HmL HL 
h 81. 

affy. 1. To confide in : Tit. I, 1, 47. 
2. To betroth. Shr. IV, 4. 4«. 

afront. In front. IHIV. IL 4, :2i 

after. At the rate i>f . Me«& II. 1, 358. 

agrainst. Oppc«ite. Ones. I, S, SIX 

Asramemnon, dr.p. The leader of the 
Greeks before Tn>v. TroiL 

Agamemnon was the son of Pleis- 
tbenes and grandson of Atreos. King 
of Mycenap, in whose house Agamem- 
non and his brother Menelaus were ed- 
ucated after the death of their father ; 
but being driven from home they wan- 
dered to Sparta, where Agamemn<»i 
married Clytemnestra, by whom, with 
other children, he had a daughter, the 
famous Iphigenia. When the wife of 
Menelaus was carried off by Paris, the 
brothers appealed to all the Greek 
chiefs for aid against Troy. Agamem- 
non was chosen chief of the expedition, 
and furnished one hundred ships, be- 
sides sixty that he lent to the Arcadi- 
ans. After the fall of Troy, he received 
Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, as 
his prize, and after various disasters 
reached ArgoUs, in the dominion of 
.^^gisthus, who had seduced Clytemnes- 
tra during the absence of her husband. 
j£gisthus invited Agamemnon and his 
companions to a feast, and during the 
progress of the rejiast, treacherously 
murdered his guests. Clytemnestra on 
the same occasion murdered Cassandra, 
her motive being partly jealousy and 
partly her adulterous life with JEg\»- 
thus. 

JEachjluB makes Clytemnestra alone 
murder Agamemnon. She threw a net 



kim wbfle be was in the bath, and 
kiaft with three strokes. 
A atone whidi conasts of qnarti 
or ftint : littie fignres were Gitean cut in 
it and the stone was then set in a ring. 
Hence in Sh. it is the sy mbol of small- 
MSB. AdoLin, 1, 65;2HIV. I, 2, 19; 
Roni.L4,55L 

pBcd. T.#MAiiig in amaaement. IHVL 
LI. lafic 

The ancients believed that 
four ages :— 1, the goklen ; 
:l ttiesflver; S, the brasen; 4, the iron. 
The golden age was during the reign of 
Satnnu when the earth brought forth 
fmitB and grain without the labor of 
man, and war, robbery and crime were 
nnknown. The sUvor age began after 
Jnptter had supplanted his father. In 
the brazen age, men began to rob and 
make war. Tlie iron age is that in 
which we now live. Tp. II, 1, 16& 

Afeaor. The father of Europa. See £if^ 
ropa. 

a^t. The tag at end of a point or laoe ; 
they were frequently cut or moulded 
into the form of grotesque images; 
hence aglet-baby «an aglet in the form 
of a small human image. Shr. I, 2, 79. 

agnize. To acknowledge; to confess. 
Oth. I, 8, 232. 

agood. Heartily; freely; plentifully. 
Gent. IV, 4, 170. 

Aguechcck, Sir Andrew, dr.p. Tw. 

a-hokl. A sea-term, meanmg: Lay the 
ship as near to the wind as possible, in 
order to keep dear of the land and get 
her out to sea. Tp. 1, 1, 52. 

aktance. Assistance. Ven. SSO ; 2HVL 
III, 2, 165. 

aMant. HelpfuL Lr. IV, 4, 17. 

aiery. The brood of a bird of prey. RIIL 
I, 3, 2W ; Hml. II, 2, 354. 

Moberly explains the latter thus: 
"What brings down the professional 
actors is the competition of a nest of 
young hawks (the boys of the Chapel 
Royal, etc.) who carry on the whole 
dialogue without modulation at the top 
of their voices, get absurdly applauded 
for it, and make such a noise on the 
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common stage, that the true dramat- 
ista, whose wit is as strong and keen 
as a rapier, are afraid to encoonter 
these chits, who fight, as it were, with a 
goose-quill I'* 

The word also signifies the nest, but 
does not seem to be so used hy Sh. 

aigre. Sour. Hml. I, 5, 09. Found at 
present in the compound vinegar (vin 
aigre sour wine). See eager, 

aim. 1. To guess. 2HVI. n, 4, 58 ; Rom. 
I, 1, 211. 

2. To cry atm— to applaud ; to encour- 
age. A cry or shout originally used in 
archery to encourage the archer. It 
afterwards became of general applica- 
tion. John, 11, 1, 196. 

aJo te. See oracle, 

AjaXy dr.p, A Greek hero who acted a 
prominent part in the siege of Troy. 
Troil. 

Ajaz was the son of Telamon, and 
grandson of JSacus, and famed for his 
great strength and physical beauty. 
His shield was made of seven folds of 
builds hide. Infuriated at the decision 
which awarded the arms of the dead 
Achilles to Ulysses, he became mad and 
attacked the sheep of the Greeks, think- 
ing that they were his enemies. When 
he regained his senses he was so much 
ashamed of himself that he committed 
suicide. These points in his history are 
referred to many times in Sh. LLL. IV. 
8, 7 ; 2HVI. V, 1, 26 ; Tit. I, 1, 379. 
Two rather coarse puns, on his name 
will be found in LLL. V, 2, 581, and 
Troil. II, 1, 70. 

AlarboSy dr.p. The eldest son of Tam- 
ora. Tit. 

ARmny, Duke of, dr.p. Lr. 

The name ** Albania " was given to 
all the territory north of the Humber. 
Hollingshed tells us it was named after 
Albanacte, youngest son of Bronte. 

AlcMades, dr.p. Tim. 

Aldbiades was the son of Clinias and 
Dinomache, bom B.C. 450. He was 
noted for the beauty of his person, 
great abilities and large wealth. He 
the pupil and friend of Socrates. 



Being accused of profanation in Athens, 
he fled to Sparta and became the open 
enemy of his country. He was recalled, 
however, and commanded the Athen- 
ians in the victory over the Pelopone- 
sians and Persians. But the defeat at 
Notium led to his deposition, and after 
the fall of Athens be went into volun- 
tary exile. He was treacherously mur- 
dered by assassins, hired either by the 
Spartans or by the brothers of a lady 
whom he had seduced. 

Alcldes. The original name of Hercules, 
the change being made by the Delphic 
Oracle. **Alcides'' is a patronymic 
formed from Alcseus, the father of Am- 
phytro, the reputed father of Hercules. 
Shr. I, 2, 260. The " twelve " there al- 
luded to, are the twelve labours of Her- 
cules. See Hercules. 

alder-Uefest. Dearest of all. 2H^"I. I, 
1,28. 

ale. Sometimes used for ale-house, as in 
Gent. II, 5, 61. Minor church festivals 
were sometimes called ** ales. ^^ 

Alecto. One of the three Furies. 2HIV. 
V, 5, S9. See Furies. 

Alexander, dr.p. Servant to Cressida. 
Troil. 

Alexander the Great. According to Plut- 
arch the head of Alexander had a twist 
towards the left, and bis skin had *^a 
marvellous good savour." This ex- 
plains the jokes in LLL. V, 2, 565-68. 

Alexas, dr.p. Attendant on Cleopatra. 
Ant. 

Allena. The name assumed by Celia when 
she left home. As. 

allay, n. That which abates or lessens. 
Wint. IV, 2, 9. 

allayment. 1. Abatement. Troil. IV, 4, 
8. 
2. Antidote ; modifier. Cyra. I, 6 22. 

Alice, dr.p. Attendant on Princess Kath- 
arine. HV. 

aU-haliond eve. The eve of All Saints' 
day. Meas. II, 1, 130. 

all-hallowmas. November Ist. Wiv. I, 
1, 211. 

all-hallown. All-halloum summer «- a 
summer which lasts late into the faU. 
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Falstaff was getting old in years, but hLs 
mirth and geniality were still those of 
the summer of life. Steevens, on the 
oth^r handf says '*Sh/s allusion is de- 
signed to ridicule an old man with 
youthful passions/' IHIV. I, 2, 178. 

all hid. The game of hide-and-seek. LLL. 
IV, 8, 78. 

all loves. See loves. 

alllgant. A blunder of Mrs. Quickly or 
the printer. Wiv. II, 2, 69. Dyce says 
the correct word is '* elegant;'* Schmidt 
says that *' elegant'' is not a Shakes- 
pearean word, and that probably the 
correct word is * ' eloquent. ' ' The word 
elegant is found in Cotgrave, so that it 
was in use in Sh.'s time, and Sh. uses 
the word elegancy. LLL. IV, 2, 126. 

allic holly. Said to be a blunder of Mrs. 
Quickly's (Wiv. I, 8, 162), but found also 
in Gent. IV, 2, 27, where, in the PI it is 
spelled allycholly. Probably a corrup- 
tion of melancholy. In the Fl the word 
melancholy of the modem text is spelled 
mallicholie. 

allow. I. Approve or praise. 2HIV. IV, 

»> r^i 

2. To license ; to be privileged. Tw. I, 
5, 101 ; LLL. V, 2, 478. 

3. To appoint. LLL. I, 2, 136. 

4. Allow the in'ncZ— do not stand between 
me and the wind if your odour is so 
strong. All's. V, 2, 10. 

allowance. 1. Approbation; authoriza- 
tion. HVIII. Ill, 2, 822 ; Lr. I, 4, 228 ; 
Oth. I, 1, 128. 

2. Confirmation. Kins. V, 4. 

3. Idiomatic : — of very expert and ap- 
proved allowance'^:' allowed to be expert 
and approved (tested). Oth. II, 1, 49. 

4. Regards of safety and allowancC'-m 
tt»rms securing the safety of the country 
and regulating the passage of the troops 
through it (Clarendon). Hml. II, 2, 79. 

allowing. C-onniving. Wint. 1, 2, 185. 

allusion. Of this word Schmidt says : 
*' Perhaps used by Holof ernes in its old 
Latin meaning ot jesting [playing], but 
it mav have the modem sense of refer- 
ence/' LLL. rv, 2, 42. Either defini- 
tion makes good sense in this passage. 



Almain. A Oerman. Oth. II, 3, 86. 

alms-drink. Warburton defineid this as 
** a phrase amongst good fellows to sig- 
nify that liquor of another's share which 
his companion drinks to ease him." 
Others say that it means the leavings 
of drink, or such as might be given 
away, in alms — in other words ** heel- 
taps. " Ant. II, 7, 5. 

aloes. A very bitter drug ; hence the sym- 
bol of bitterness. Compl. 273. 

Alonso, dr.p. King of Naples. Tp. 

Althaea. The wife of Clhiens, King of 
Calydon, by whom she had a son, Me- 
leager. At the birth of Meleager the 
three Fates visited the house and threw 
a brand into the fire, declaring that the 
child's life should last as long as the 
piece of wood. Althaea snatched the 
brand from the fire, and kept it care- 
f uUy until Meleager slew her two broth- 
ers, when she burned the brand and her 
son died. 2HVI. I, 1 , 234. In a note on 
2HIV. II, 2, 92 Johnson says: ''Shakes- 
peare has confounded Althaea's fire- 
brand with Hecuba's. The firebrand of 
AlthsBa was real, but Hecuba, when she 
was big with Paris, dreamed that she 
was delivered of a firebrand that con- 
sumed the kingdom." See Meleager^ 
Paris and firebrand. 

Alton. Lord Verdim of Alton, one of Tal- 
bot's titles. IHVI. IV, 7, 65. 

Amaimon \ The name of a devil whom 

Amamon ) Handle Holme, in his *' Ac- 
ademieof Armourie," calls '*the chief 
whose dominion is on the north part of 
the infernal gulph." Wiv. II, 2, 811 ; 
IHIV. II, 4, 870. 

Amazonian. 1. Like an Amaxon or fe- 
male warrior. 3HVI. I, 4, 114. 
2. Beardless. Cor. II, 2, 95. 

Amazons. A race of female warriors said 
to have come from the Caucasus, and to 
have settled in the country about the 
river Thermodon, where they founded 
the city ThemiscyTa, west of the modem 
Trebizond. They allowed no men in 
their country. They are said to have 
founded the cities of Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Cyme, Myrina and Paphoa. Amongst 
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the adventara credited to them is the 
invasion of Lycia and Phrjgia. One 
of the labors imposed on Hercules was 
to take from Hippolyte, the Amazonian 
qneen, the girdle which was the sign of 
her queenly power. During the Trojan 
war they went to the assistance of Pri- 
am, but their queen, Penthesilea, was 
slain by Achilles. An attempt has been 
made in recent years to identify the 
Amazons with the Hittites, whoee god- 
dess was served by an immense army of 
priestesses. Mids. II, 1, 70; John, V, 
2,155. 

■nble. 1. To move easOy and gently with- 
out bumping. Ado. V, 1, 150. 
2. To moveafEectedly. HmL III, 1, 151. 

ames-ace. Now generally spelled ambes- 
ace, literally both acea {ambo and cm). 
The lowest throw at dice. All^s. II, 3, 
85. 

Amiens, dr,p. A lord, attendant on the 

exiled duke. As. 
amiss. 1. Misfortune ; disaster. Hml.IV, 

5, la 

2. Offence. Sonn. XXXV, 7. 

amort. Dispirited. All amort — quite 
dejected. From the French a la mort, 
Shr. IV, 3, 86. 

aa. 1. The ind^nite article. Anglo-Sax- 
on cm€. 

2. If. An I may hide my face. Mids. 
I, 2, 53. Also with the sense of though. 
An thou wert a lion, LLL. V, 2, 627. 

*'The Icelandic use of enda in the 
sense, not only of 'moreover' but of 
*if,' is the obvious origin of the use of 
the Middle l^gliwb and in the sense of 
if. In order to differentiate the senses, 
i.e., to mark off the two meanings of 
and more readily, it became at last 
usual to drop the final d when the word 
was used in the sense of 'if,* a use very 
common in Sh. Thus Sh.*s an is nothing 
but a Scandinavian use of the common 
word and.^^Skeat. 

anatomy. A skeleton ; generaUy used in 
contempt Err. V, 1, 238; Kins. V, 1. 

Aacbises. The father of .^neas. On the 
taking of Troy he was carried out of 
the burning city on his son^s shoulders, 



and lived through a good part of the 
wanderings of the Trojans, but died in 
Sicily before reaching Latium. TroiL 
IV, 1,21; C8B8. I, 2, 114. 

anchor. An anchorite ; a hermit. Hml. 
Ill, 2, 229. 

ancient. 1. A banner or standard. An 
old faced ancient — an old patched ban- 
ner. IHIV. IV, 2, 34. 
2. An ensign ; a standard bearer. Oth. 
1, 1, 33. 

ancientry. 1. Old people. Wint. Ill, 3, 
63. 

2. The manners of old age. Ado. II, 1, 
80. 

Andrew. Evidently a ship, but why called 
" Andrew " has never been properly ex- 
plained. The suggestion that it was 
after the famous Genoese admiral, An- 
drea Doria, who died in 1560, is not gen- 
erally accepted. Merch. I, 1, 27. 

Andromache, dr.p. Wife of Hector. 
Troa 

Andromache was a daughter of 
Eetion, King of the Cilician Tbebae, and 
one of the noblest and most amiable of 
the female characters in the Iliad. Her 
father and seven brothers were slain by 
Achilles at the taking of Thebae. She 
was married to Hector, by whom she 
had a son, Scamandris. On the taking 
of Troy, her son was hurled from the 
wall of the city, and she herself fell to 
the share of the son of Achilles, to whom 
she bore three sons. She afterwards 
became the wife of Helenus, brother of 
Hector, her first husband. After bis 
death she followed one of her sons to 
Pergamus, where she died, and where a 
shrine was erected in her honor. 

Androniciis, Marcus, dr.p, A tribune; 
brother of Titus. Tit. 

Andronicus, Titus, dr.p. A noble Ro- 
man, general against the Goths. Tit. 

Angel. 1. A messenger of Gkxi; a good 
spirit. HV. I, 2, 8; Hml. V, 1, 265. 

2. A demon; evil genius. Mcb. V, 8, 14. 

3. Applied by the Greeks to birds of au- 
gury, and hence used by the old writers 
to signify a bird. 

In Massinger's ** Virgin Martyr " the 
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Roman eagle is spoken of as the Roman 
Angel, Angel implies a bird of good 
omen, to the exclusion of such ill- 
omened birds as the crow, the cuckoo 
and the raven. — Skeat. Elins. I, 1. 
Song, 

4. Ancient angeU^*''' An old Angell, and 
bj metaphor a fellow of the old, sound, 
honest, and worthie, stamp.*' Cot- 
grave's "Dictionary" (1611), s. v, An- 
gelot. Also ». v. escaille: ** An old An- 
gell and (metaphorically) one that hath 
in him more stuff and worth, than form 
or fashion." Shr. IV, 2, 61. 

5. Darling; special friend {Craik), Cses. 
Ill, 2, 185. 

6. A g^ld coin worth about ten shillings 
or $2. 50. Hence the puns between coins 
and good spirits, both being called an- 
gels. 2HI V. 1, 2, 187. The coin was so 
called because it had on one side a fig- 
ure of the archangel Michael, trampling 
on the dragon (Satan or Lucifer), and 
on the other a cross surmounting the 
escutcheon of England. 

Angelica, dr. p. Christian name of Lady 
Capulet, Rom. IV, 4, 5. 

Angelo, dr. p. Name of the goldsmith in 
Err. Also of the deputy in Meas. 

Angus, dr. p. A Scottish nobleman. Mcb. 

An-heires. A word found in Wiv. II, 1, 
228. It is evidently nonsense. Theo- 
bald suggested Mynheers; others give 
on here; on hearts; on heroes^ and 
hear us. Hearts is used in a similar 
connection in Wiv. Ill, 2, 85. 

a-night. By night As. II, 4, 48. 

Anna. Daughter of Belus and sister of 
Dido, whose confidante she was, both 
with regard to the love of the latter for 
uSlneas, and her despair when he an- 
nounced his intention of leaving Carth- 
age. After the death of Dido she fied 
to Italy, where she was kindly received 
by .^Eneas, but excited the jealousy of 
his wife, Lavinia. Being warned in a 
dream by Dido, she drowned herself. 
Shr. 1, 1, 159. 

Anne, Lady, dr. p. Daughter of the Earl 
of Warwick, and widow of Edward, 
Prince of Wales. RIH. 



Anne Bnllen, dr,p^ Afterwards qaeen. 

Hvm. 

annexion. Addition. Lov. CompL 206. 

annexment. Appendage. HmL lU, 8, 21. 

annothanize. One of Armado^s high- 
flown words manuf actored for the oc- 
casion. Probably to annotate ; the late 
folios have anatondze. It evidently 
means to explain the sentence by an- 
alysing it. LLU IV, 1, 69. 

anon. 1: Immediately. Wiv. IV, 2, 4L 

2. Again; then. LLL. IV, 2, 6. 

3. Answer to a call ; equivalent to the 
modem "coming." IHTV. II, 1, 5. 

answer. 1. Retaliation ; retribntioii. 
Cym. V, 3, 79. 

2. Atonement ; punishment. Tim. V, 
4, 63 ; Cym. IV, 4, 18. 

3. In fencing it is the coming in or 
striking in return after having parried 
or received a hit. Schm. Tw. m, 4^ 
805 ; Hml. V, 2, 280. 

answerable. Corresponding. Oth. I, 8, 
851. 

Antenor, dr.p, A Trojan commander. 
Troil. 

Antenor was the son of .^Isyetes and 
Cleomestra. According to Homer, he 
was one of the wisest among the elders 
at Troy. He received Menelaus and 
Ulysses into his house when they came 
to Troy as ambassadors, and advised 
his fellow-citizens to restore Helen to 
Menelaus. He is represented as a traitor 
to his coimtry, and when sent to Aga- 
memnon, just before the taking of Troy, 
to negotiate peace, he concerted a plan 
of delivering the city, and even the pal- 
ladium, into the hands of the Greeks, 
who spared him after the capture of 
the city. Of his subsequent history 
various accounts are given. 

anthropophagL Cannibals ; man-eaters. 
Oth. I, 8, 144. 

anthropophaglnlan. LiteraUy, a canni- 
bal ; but in the month of the Host, a 
meaningless term, used because it has a 
pompous sound. Wiv. IV, 5, 10. 

antic* n. 1. Odd and fantastic shapes 
and appearances. Lacr. 459 ; LLL. V, 
1, 119. 
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2. The fool in the old plays. Bhr. Ind, 
I, 101 ; RIL m, 2, 1®; TroiL V, 3, 86. 

3. An antique danoe; a quaint dimce. 
Skeat, Kins. IV, 1. 

This word is spelled antique^ antick 
and antie indiiferently ; but in 8h. the 
accent is always on the first syllable, 
whaterer may be the meaning. 

Utic, vb. To make grotesque ; to turn 
into a fooL Ant. II, 7, 132. 

UtiCy a4f. 1« Odd ; fantastic ; g^rotesque. 

Rom. I, 5, 68; do. II, 4, 29; HmL I, V, 

ir3;Mcb. IV, 1,130. 

2. Andent; belonging to old times. 

Bonn. 50, 7 ; As. II, 8, 57 ; Hml. V, 2, 57. 

Antigoniis, dr. p. A Sicilian lord. Wint 

Aotiochiis, dr.p. King of Antioch. Per. 

Antiochiis, dr.p. Daughter of Antio- 
chus. Per. 

Antipholus of Ephesiu, ) dr.p. Twin 

Antipholus of Symctise, Ibrothers, 
sons of .^Hgeon, but unknown to each 
other. Err. 

Antonio, dr.p. The father of Proteus. 
Gent. 

Antonio, dr.p. A searcaptain. Tw. 

Antonio, dr.p. The usurping Duke of 
Milan. Tp. 

Antonio, dr.p. Brother of Leonato. Ado. 

Antonio, dr.p. The Merchant of Venice. 
Merch. 

Antony, Marc, dr.p. The Roman Tri- 
umvir. Ant. 

nntre. A cavem. Oth. I, 8, 140. 

■pe. To lead apes in hell was said to be 
the punishment of old maids. Ado. II, 
1, 43 ; Shr. II, 1, 34. See barefoot. 

^*' Unpeg the basket on the house^s top. 
Let the birds fly and, like the famous ape, 
To try conctunions in the basket creep, 
And break your own neck down.*' 

Hml. 111,4, 194. 

No one has yet found the fable to 
which this passage evidently refers, and 
hence a full explanation is wanting. 
Sir John Sucklhig, in one of his let- 
ters, may possibly allude to the same 
story. ** It is the story of the Jack- 
anapes and the partridges ; thou star- 
est after a beauty till it be lost to thee, 



and then let'st out another, and starest 
after that till it is gone too.*' — Warner. 
But this only half the story. 

Apemanttts, dr.p, A churlish philoso- 
pher. Tim. 

Apollo. Apollo was the god of the sun, 
of prophecy and the fine arts. One of 
the great Olympian gods, the son of 
Jupiter and Latona. He had a famous 
oracle at Delpbos in Phocis, which was 
consulted by the ancients in all emer- 
gencies. (See Wint. III. 2.) The am- 
biguous character of the answers kept 
the oracle from becoming discredited, 
since it was always possible, after the 
event, to interpret the oracle in such a 
way as to make it seem to have fore- 
told what had actually taken place. 

apothecary, an, dr.p. Rom. 

apparent. Heir-apparent. Wint. I, 2, 
177 ; 8HVI. II, 2, 64. 

appeach. To impeach; to inform against. 
RII. V, 2, 79; Alls. I, 3, 197. 

appeal, n. Accusation. Meas. V, 1, 303. 

appeal, vb. To accuse. RII. I, 1, 9. 

appeared. Made apparent. The mean- 
ing obviously is that the identity of Ni- 
canor is made apparent by his speech. 
Cor. IV, 8, 9. Instead of appeared the 
Globe Ed. has approved. The Fl has 
appeared, which is decidedly more 
Shakespearean. 

apperil. Peril ; risk. Tim. 1, 2, 32. 

appertalnment. That which appertains, 
as dignity, attributes, prerogatives. 
Troil. II, 3, 87. 

apple-john. A kind of apple that keeps 
long, but becomes shriveled and wrink- 
led. Said to keep for two years. The 
variety is supposed to bo lost. IHIV, 
in, 3, 5. 

appointment. Preparation; equipment. 
Meas. in, 1, 60. 

apprehension. Keenness of wit. Ado. 
Ill, 4, 68. 

apprehensive. Quick to understand. 
Caes. Ill, 1, 67. 

apricock. Apricot. Mids. Ill, 1, 173. 

approhation. lYobation. Meas. I, 2, 183. 

approof. 1. Approval. Meas. II, 4, 174. 

2. Proof; test. Of very valiant ap- 




pnxif— proved or tatted valor. All's. 
U, 6. 8. 

approve. 1. To prove. RII. I, 3, 113, 
1. To justify. Lr. II, 4, IW. 

apron-man. A mechanic. One who 
wears au apron aa the badge of bin 
trade, (See Cb«. I, 1, 7,1 Cor.IV.B.WT. 

apt. Natural ; prubable. Oth. II, 1, ^U6. 

AquQon. The north wind. Troil. r\',S,». 

Arabian bird. Thephcsnlx. Ant. Ill, U, 
13; Cym. I, 6, 17. See ph<rnix. 

Arachne. A Lydlan maiden, daughter 
of Idnion, who was a famous dyer. 
She wBH a bUU ul weaver, and so proud 
ol her talent that she ventured to chal- 
leage Hinena (Atbeiia) to compete 
with her. Arachue produwd a piece of 
cloth in which the amours of the goilH 
were pictured, and as Minerva could 
find no fault with it, she tore the work 
to pieces, and Aracbne bung herself. 
The goddess loosened the rope and saved 
ber life, but the rope was clianged into 
a cobweb and Arachne herself into a 
spider, the aninial moat odious to Mi- 
nerva. Arachnf'a brokm uioof—a, 
spider's web. Troil. IV, 3, l.'iS. 
The name is sometluiee spelled An- 
arch. Foremost; of tbe highest rant. 
"- igely enough. Schmidt deOnes a ruA 
wicked," It has no reference to 
r badness : there are arch- 
angels as well a^ arcb-demona, and 
many ardi bishops are undoubtedly 
Rood men. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Cranmer 
dr.p. HVIII. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardiiial 
B-nirrliiBr, dr.p. RIII. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Chickeley, 
dr.p. BV. 

Archbishop of Tork, Scroop, dr.p. 
IHIV ; BHIV. 

ArchbUhop of York, Tbomas Rotheram, 

dr.p. mil. 

ArchdnkC of Austria, dr.p. John. 
Archibald, Earl of Douglas, dr.p. IHIV ; 

3HIV. 
ArchldamuB. dr.p, A Bohemian lord, 

Wint, 



Arcitc, dr.p, Kepbew to Creon, King 

of Thebos. Kins. 

Ardcn. The forest in which the scene of 
As. is laid. The location of Arden has 
been the subject of much discussion, 
but appareetly without reaching any 
very sadafiictory condusiun, probalily 
for the reoBiin that Sh. 's f oreet is purely 
ideal and had no " local babitution." 
The forest ot Ardennes, in FVeOfb 
FUmders, has been very generally ac- 
cepted as the forest that Is meant ; but 
more recently the forest of Ardelt. in 
Wurwiclishire, seams to be recngniaed 
as that which tumlsbed 8h. with most 
of his imu^ry. For a thorough pre- 
sentation of tbe subject see " The Vari- 
orum SliakeHpeare," by Dr. Fumess, 
Vol. VIII. 

argal. Tbe clown's corruption of tbe 
Latin erao— therefore. HmL V, 1, 13. 

■rgenUne. SUvery, Per. V, 1,351. 

Argler. Algiera. Tp. I, 2. aJl. 

argOi A orruption of ergo. S 
MHIV. IV, 3, 81. 

argosy. Originally a vessel of 
or RBgOHa; a Hagosine. Hence, anf 
large merchantman. Merch. I, 1, D. 

Some derive tbe word from AriTO, 
the name of the ship in which Jasoii 
and his comrades sailed in search ot tbe 
golden fleece. 

argument. Subject ; contents. IHIV. 
11,4,8111; 'nm. 11,3, IW. 

Argus, surnamed Fanoplea, " the all-aee- 
iug," because he had a hundred eyes. 
He was of superbuuuui strength, and 
slew a Qerce bull wliieb ravaged Arca- 
dia ; a sat3rr who robbeii and mur- 
dered ; a seri>ent which rendered the 
roods unsafe, and the murderers of 
ApiB. Hera then appointed him to 
guard the cow into wlucb In hod been 
clianged; but Hermes carried off tbe 
cow, having Arst slain Argus. Hera 
(Juno) tranaplanted liis eyes to the tail of 
her favorite bird, the peacock. LLL. 
lU, 1, 20t : Mercb. V, 1, 330. See to. 

Arlschne. See Aruchnf. 

Ariel, dr.p. An airy spirit under 
pero's command. Tp. 
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Arioflu The allusion to "Arion on the 
dolphin^s back" refers to the well- 
known adventure of Arion as related 
by Herodotus. Arion spent the greater 
part of his life at the court of Perian- 
der, at Corinth, but on one occasion he 
went to Sidlj, to take part in a musical 
contest. He won the prj^ and, laden 
with presents, he embarked for Ckirinth 
in a Corinthian ship. The sailors, cov- 
eting his wealth, determined to murder 
him, and the only favor thej would 
grant him was that he might once more 
sing and play on his dthara. Arrayed 
in festal attire, he sat on the prow of 
the ship and sang and played. Many 
dolphins gathered around, and one of 
them, enchanted by the music, took 
him on its back and carried him to 
Taenarus, whence he made his way to 
Corinth. Periander refused to believe 
his story; but when the vessel arrived 
be questioned the sailors, and they said 
they had left him happy and prosper- 
ous at Tarentum. Then Arion, at the 
bidding of Periander, came forward. 
The sailors owned their guilt and were 
punished. Tw. I, 2, 15. 

Aristotle. Bom at Stagira, in Macedo- 
nia, B.a 854. Hence called the Stagir- 
ite. He is referred to in Troil. II, 2, 
160. One of Bh^s anachronisms. Troy 
was taken B.C. 1184 — nearly 800 years 
before Aristotle was bom. 

ArmmdOt Don Adriano de, dr,p. A fan- 
tastical Spaniard. LLL. 

arm. To take in the arms and lift. Cym. 
IV, 2, 400; or, to take in one^s arms 
and embrace. Elins. V, 8. 

armigero. A mistake for armiger^ Latin 
for esquire. Wiv. 1, 1, 10. 

ann-gaunt. A word of which the mean- 
ing is unsettled. May have been formed 
by the printers in reading some un- 
intelligible manuscript. Binger sug- 
gests ** arrogant," which suits well 
with the sense. Others suggest " ram- 
pant," but the article an favours 
" arrogant. " Ant. I, 5, 47. 

armlpoteiit. Mighty in arms. LLL. V, 
2, 660; All's. IV, 8, 265; Kins. V. 1. 



aroint, ) Begone; avaunt. A word of 

aroynt. f doubtful origin. Occurs twice 
in Sh., viz., Mob. I, 8, 6, and Lr. Ill, 4, 
129. Said to be still used in Cheshire 
by milkmaids in speaking to their cows, 
with the meaning of get out of the 
way. 

Arragon, Prince of, dr.p. Suitor to Por- 
tia. Merch. 

arras. Tapestry covering the walls of a 
room. Hml. II, 2, 163. 

arrest. We arrest your tcorcfo— we ac- 
cept your word or take you at your 
word. Meas. II, 4, 184 ; LLL. II, 1, 160. 

arrose. To sprinkle. Kins. V, 4. 

Artemidoms, dr.p, A sophist of Cnidus. 

Arthur, Prince, dr.p, Nephew to King 
John. John. 

Arthur's bosom. Mrs. Quickly's blun- 
der for Abraham's bosom. HV. II, 
8,10. 

Arthur's Show. An archery exhibition 
by a society of London archers, who 
assumed the names of Arthur and his 
knights. 2HIV. Ill, 2, 803. 

articulate. 1. To enter into articles of 
agreement. Cor. I, 9, 77. 
2. To specify. IHIV. V, 1, 72. 

Arviragus, dr.p. Son of Cymbeline. 
Cym. 

arts-man. A scholar. LLL. V, 1, 85. 

Ascanius. The son of Mneaa by Creusa, 
daughter of Priam. Cupid assumed his 
shape in order to cause Dido to fall in 
love with ./Eneas. 2HVI. Ill, 2. 116. 

ases. The plural of oj (that is of the 
word itself). Most modem eds. give 
as'es; some, as-es; Fl, assis. Ases of 
great charge^reaaons of great weight. 
Johnson suggests that there is a pun or 
quibble between as and ass (a beast of 
burden), but there does not seem to be 
the slightest ground for this. The mean- 
ing is obvious ; and quibbles, puns and 
jokes are entirely out of place in this 
most serious conversation between 
Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ascapart. A giant vanquished by Sir 
Bevis of Southampton. He was said to 
have been thirty feet high ; he was cov- 
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with bnrtleB like a wild boar, and 
"' IDusr a «Urnl than a man.'' 

His staff vrnn a joan^ oak. 
Hard and beaTjr was his stroke. 

2HVLIL3.SQ. Seer Brn>. 

Wf lit, Axlant : diagcoallT : acron^ In 
nv^ «ditiriiis. axlant : aridentlr related 
to a»kanc€. HmL IV, 7. 1^. 

asfarfco. An am : a stupid fellow. TroiL 
II, 1, 49. Frcim the Spanish (wtatco^ 
a little aaL 

askance, r6. To came to torn aside. 
Lncr. *5?r7. 

askance, a4r. Awiy: with siddong 
glance. V. and A. ^liS. 

aspect. I?ow always used as nearlj sr- > 
nrjfijmrjus with appearance. Sh. uses 
it U> exjiresB the act of looking, as in - 
Err. II, 2, 113, where it means glances, 
]rx>ks. He also uses it in the astrologi- 
cal, as well as in the common sense: 
Heavens Utok with an cutpect more fa- . 
rourahle, Wint. II, 1, 107, referring to j 
the position, et^., of the planets. 

aspersion. Sprinkling; hence blessing, 
iMH^iise before the reformation bene- 
diction WAS generally accompanied by 
the sprinkling of holy water. Tp. Ill, 
3, IM. 

aspic tons. A blander of Dogberry ^s for 
suHpicious. Ado. Ill, 5, 50. 

aspire. Besides the ordinary meanings 
Hh. uJfies it as synonymous with ascend. 
Horn. Ill, 1, 122. 

aspray. Theosprey, g.r. 

ass. In Lr. I, 4, 177, the reference is to 
the fable of the old man and his son 
who tried to please every Ixxiy, but 
plcnsod nobody, and lost their ass into 
the liargain. 

assay, n. Attempt; test. Meas. Ill, 

1, UH. 
assay, vb. To attempt ; to make proof. 

Wiv. II, 1, 30. 
assembiance. The entirety; totality; 
aggregate. The ** altogether,^' though 
not in the Trilby sense. 2HIV. Ill, 

2, 277. 
assigns. Ap|)endages; l)elongingK. An 

affw-t**! exi)rt»sMion. Hinl. V, 2, 157. 
asslnego. See asinico. 



To debase: to kaen. TroO. 
II,S.3eaL 

aanred. Betrothed ; alBannwd. Err. m, 
3.145; John II.U5351 

■■Imniiii. Tbediffcrenoe between the 
teiin situMniiMfr ind astrologer was not 
dearir deHned in Sh. time. Astrooo- 
mer was often employed where now we 
woold nse Mtrologer only, as in TroiL 
V,1.10a Tbesames^pplies to '* astron- 
omy." 

Assyrian knj^ik Abombastfeandmeaa- 
infdess fypreiinn, osed by Fslstaff in 
ridicale of PistoL 2HVL V, 8, lOS. 

Atalanta. There are two aeooants of the 
birth and life of Atalanta, but the one 
most commonly received is as foUows: 
She was the daughter of Jason and 
Clymene. Her fsthar had hoped for a 
son, and in his disappointment exposed 
her on the Fkrthenian (virgin) hiU. 
She was smiled by a she-bear, the sym- 
bol of Artemis (Diana), the {OtitectreM 
of the young. She lived in pore maiden- 
hood, slew the oentanrs who pursued 
her, took part in the Calydonian hunt 
and in games. Her father ultimately 
recognised her and wished her to mar- 
ry; but as the Delphic oracle had de- 
clared that marriage would be fatal to 
her she imposed such conditions on her 
suitors as none would care to meet. 
These were that her suitor sliould con- 
tend with her in a f oot-raoe ; if suc- 
cessful he would gain her, but if un- 
successful she was to put him to death. 
One suitor, Meilanon, being favored by 
Aphrodite, received from this goddess 
three golden apples which he dropped 
one after the other as he ran. Atalanta 
stopped to pick them up and lost the 
race. She and her husband having, by 
their embraces, profaned the sanctity oif 
the sacred grove of Zeus, were changed 
to two lions, and thus the oracle was 
vindicated. 

The passage in As. Ill, 2, 155, Ata- 
lanta^s better part, has puszled the 
commentators. Furness fills over three 
closely printed pages with the com- 
ments that have been written upon it. 
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His own gammizig up is most probably 
oorrect. He says : ** Nature's distilla- 
tioQ resulted ia Helen's face, Cleo- 
patra's bearing, Atalimta's form and 
Locretia's modesty.^ Some have said 
that her better part was her heels; but 
this does not apply to Rosalind. Others, 
that it was her chastity ; but this is as- 
signed to Lucretia. 

Ate. The goddess of mischief and strife. 
Craik says: "This Homeric goddess 
had taken a strong hold of 8h. imagin- 
ation." See Ado. II, 1, 264; LLL. V, 
2, 694 ; CsBS. lU, 2, 271. 

According to Homer she was the 
daughter of Jupiter; Hesiod says she 
was the daughter of Eris (strife). Ju- 
piter having been led by her to make a 
rash promise to Juno was so enraged 
at the result that he hurled her down 
from heaven, and since then she has 
been making wiiantijAf amongst men. 
See Hercules. 

Atlas. A giant who, with the other Ti- 
tans, made war upon Jupiter, and was 
condemned to support t he he avens upon 
his hands and head. SHVI. V, 1, 86. 
Bee Hercules and demi-Atlas. 

stteod. To watch for; to wait for. 
Bonn. XLIV, 12; Wiv. I, 1, 279 ; Kins. 
IV. 1. 

atomy. An atom; the smallest particle 
of matter. As. HI, 2, 245 ; Bom. I, 4, 57. 
Mrs. Quickly uses it by mistcUce for 
anatomy (skeleton) as api^ed to a very 
thin person ; not as in contempt of a 
small person, as the Globe glossary 
has it. 2HIV. V,4,83. 

atooe. 1. To reconcile. Oth. IV, 1, 224. 
2. To agree. As. V, 4, 116; CJor. IV, 
6,72. 

Atropos. One of the ParcsB or fVttes. 
2HIV. n, 4, 213. Bee Fates, 

attack. To8ieze;tolayholdof. Tp.III, 
a, 5 ; LLL. IV, 8, 875. 

attaiflt. Stain; disgrace. Err. Ill, 2, 
16 ; Lncr. 825. 

attask. To reprehend ; to take to task. 
Lr. I, 4, 866. 

attend. To watdi for ; to wait for. Sonn. 
XLIV, 12; Wiv. 1, 1, 279; Kins. IV, 1. 



attent. Attentive. HmL I. 2, 193. 

attorney. A substitute ; an agent. As. 
IV, 1, 94;Rin. V,8, 83. 

attorney ed. 1. Employed as an agent. 
Meas. V, 1, 890. 
2. Performed by proxy. Wint. 1, 1, 80. 

auburn. The color which is now known 
as auburn is a reddish brown with a 
tinge of "old gold." In Sh. time it 
meant flaxen or whitish colored. Florio, 
in his " New World of Words " (1611), 
defines albume as : ** That whitish color 
of woman's hair which we call an al- 
bume or abume color." The word oc- 
curs but once in the Fl, in Gent. IV, 4, 
194, and is there spelled abume. See 
abram. 

audacious. Spirited ; daring (but with no 
sense of evil). LLL. V, 1, 5. 

In many other passages the word 
bears an intimation of evil. 

Audrey, dr.p, A country girl. As. 

The name is a contraction for Ethel- 
dreda. See tawdry, 

AoHdius, Tullus, dr.p. General of the 
Volsdans. Cor. 

augur. Augury. Mcb. Ill, 4, 126. 

auld. The Scottish or old English form of 
old. Oth. II, 3, 99. 

Dr. Schmidt, in his *' Shakespeare 
Lexicon," calls it "the vulgar form " I 

Aomerle, Duke of, dr.p. Son of the 
Duke of York. RII. 

aunt. 1. A good old dame. Mids. II, 1, 51. 

2. A loose woman. Wint. IV, 2, 11. 

3. The aunt of Hector and his brothers, 
whom the Greeks held, was Priam's 
sister, Hesione, whom Hercules, being 
enraged at Priam's breach of faith, 
gave to Telamon, who by her had Ajax. 
Troil. II, 2, 77. 

Aurora. The goddess of the morning red. 
Known to the Greeks as Eos. At the 
close of every night she rose from the 
couch of her spouse, Tithonus, and on 
a chariot drawn by the swift horses 
Lampus and Phseton she ascended up 
to heaven from the river Oceanus, to 
announce the coming light of the sun 
to the gods as well as to mortals. She 
carried off several youths distinguished 
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for their beauty, such as Orion, Cepha- 
lus and Tithonus. Mids. Ill, 2, 880; 
Rom. I, 1, 142. See moming^s l&ve, 

authentic. Of acknowledged authority. 
Wiv. II, 2, 235. 

Autoiycus, dr.p. A pedlar and rogue. 
Wlnt. 

The Autoiycus of the Greek legend 
was the son of Mercury and the mater- 
nal grandfather of Ulysses. He was a 
robber who lived on Mount Parnassus, 
and was famed for his cunning. In 
Oolding^s translation of Ovid^s ** Meta- 
morphoses," from which undoubtedly 
8h. took the name, he is thus described : 

Now when she [i.e. Chione] full her time had 

ROD, she bare by Mercurye 
A Sonne that hight Awtciychut^ who proude 

a wily pye. 
And such a fellow as in theft and filching 

had no peere ; 
He was his fathers owne sonne right; he 

could mens eyes so bleare 
As for to make the blacke things white, and 

white things blacke appeare. 
See Mercury, 
Auvergne, Ck>unte8Sof, dr.p. IHVI. 
Ave. Latin for Hail I acclamation. 

Meas. 1, 1, 71. 
Ave Mary. The angelic salutation ad- 
dressed to the Virgin Mary. The Ro- 



man Catholics divide their chaplets 
into a certain number of Ave Maries 
and Paternosters. 2HVI. I, 3, 59; 
8HVL II, 2, 102. 

averring. Confirming; alleging. Cym. 
V, 5, 208. 

avoid. Leave; go away. HVIII. V, 1, 
86; Cor. IV, 5, 25. 

aweless. 1. Standing in awe or in fear 
of nothing. John, 1, 1, 226. 
2. Not regarded with awe or rever- 
ence. Rin. II, 4, 62. 

awful. Reverential, awful nien^men 
who reverence or stand in awe of the 
laws and usages of society. Gent. IV, 
1,86; RIL III, 3, 76, etc. 

The expression "awful banks,'* in 
2HIV. rV, 1, 176, has given rise to much 
discussion. Johnson makes it ** proper 
limits of reverence ; " Warburton had 
changed awful to lawful, 

awkward. 1. Distorted; ill-founded. 
HV. II, 4, 85. 

2. Adverse. 2HVI. Ill, 2, 83 ; Per. V, 
1,94. 

ay, \ Yes. Generally spelled / in old 

aye. ) editions, and this has given occa 
sion for a great many puns. 

asrword. Said to be ^properly written 
for nayioord, q.v, Tw. II, 3, 146. 




The second letter of the al- 
phabet. Fair a« o text B in 
a copybook, LLL. V, 2. 42. 
The letter B seems to be a fa- 
vorite for comparisons. The Princess 
has Just said of Rosaline, Beauteous as 
ink, the black color of which is opposed 
to fair. Upon this exchange of wits Ma- 
son makes the following remarks : * 'Ros- 
aline says that Biron had drawn her 
picture in his letter; and afterwards, 
playing on the word letter, Katherine 
compares her to a text B, Rosaline in 
reply advises her to beware of pencils, 



that is, of drawing likenesses, lest she 
should retaliate, which she afterwards 
does by comparing her to a red domini- 
cal letter and calling her marks of the 
small-pox 0*«." See dominicai, 

baby. The usual term for a very young 
child. Sometimes applied to images, 
as aglet'baby q.v. As used by Sh. in 
Mcb. Ill, 4, 103 : 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 

The baby of a girl. 

The word is usually said to mean a 
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dolL We doubt the correctness of this 
interpretation. A doll does not tremble 
or exhibit f eaf . The literal sense is far 
more forceful; "the baby of a g^irl," 
that is, the child of an immature female 
who is incapable of bringing forth 
sturdy progeny like that of a fully de- 
veloped woman, and whose infant is 
therefore doubly a baby. 
The lines in Tim. I, 2, 116 : 

Joy had the like conception in our eyes 
And, at that instant, like a babe sprung 
up. 

are thus explained by Nares: "The 
miniature reflection of himself which a 
person sees in the pupil of another^s 
eye, on looking closely into it, was 
sportively called by our ancestors a 
littie boy or baby, and made the subject 
of many amorous allusions. . . As 
it requires a very near approach to 
disrem these littie images, poets make 
it an employment of lovers to look for 
them in each other's eyes.*' Johnson 
explains it as "a weeping babe.** This 
does not seem as forcible. 

baccare. A cant word, meaning go back^ 
used in allusion to a proverbial saying, 
" Backare, quoth Mortimer to his sow ;** 
probably made in ridicule of some man 
who alTected a knowledge of Latin 
without having it, and who produced 
his Latinized English words on the 
most trivial occasions. Nares. Shr. 
II, 1, 73. 

Bacchus. The god of wine. The son of 
Zeus or Jupiter and Semele. Festivals 
known as Dionysia^ from his Greek 
name Dionysus, were held in his honor, 
and on these occasions his priestesses, 
called Mctnadn or Bacchantes^ worked 
themselves up into a state of frenzy by 
wine and other means, and wandered 
about the country canning thyrsi and 
behaving in a wild and licentious 
manner. The thyrsus was a staff en- 
twined with vine leaves and surmounted 
with pine cones. Bacchus was the 
original cultivator of the vine and the 
discoverer of wine. Among the women 
wlw won his love none is more famous 



in ancient history than Ariadne, for 
whose story see Ariadne. LLL. IV, 3, 
889. 

back-friend. A bailifT ; so called because 
he generally comes behind his victim 
when he makes an arrest. Err. IV, 
2.87. 

back-swordsman. A single-stick player. 
2HIV. Ill, 2, 71. 

backward. That which lies behind ; the 
past. Tp. I, 2, 50. 

backward, adv. Perversely. She would 
spell him backward'^make his virtues 
appear vioes. Ado. Ill, 1, 61. 

back-trick. A caper backwards in danc- 
ing. Tw. I, 8, 183. 

Schmidt suggests " the trick of going 
back in a fight,*' but nothing had yet 
been said to Sir A. about fighting. 

bacon. A country fellow, bacon being a 
staple article of food in the country. 
IHIV. II, 2, 95. 

For some fatuous but amusing lucu- 
brations on this word, after the manner 
of Sergeant Buzfuz, see the "Great 
Cryptogram," by Ignatius Donnelly. 
In this work the author brings forward 
" bacon," used as the designation of a 
man, as being unknown elsewhere, and 
therefore manufactured by Lord Bacon 
for the purpose of bringing his name 
into the cipher ! 

bacon-fed. CJountry-bred. 2HIV. II, 2, 
88. 

The modem form is chauybacon, a 
very common expression in England. 
One of the illustrations etched by Cruik- 
shank for Bentiey's Miscellany was 
that of "Giles Chaw-bacon." In Frank 
Forester's Warwick Woodlands^ a 
country boy is called "a chaw-bacon." 
Bacon -fed is also slang for "fat, 
greasy." See " Slang Dictionary." 

badged. Marked as with a badge. Mcb. 
II, 3, 107 ; cf. 2HVI. Ill, 2, 200. 

baffle. To use contemptuoiisly. 2HrV. 
V, 8, 109 ; RII, I, 1, 170 ; IHIV. I, 2, 
113. 

Nares tells us that baffling was 
originally a punishment of infamy, in- 
flicted on recreant knights, one part of 
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«t:Srfc wt* htnigrng tiKtn ap br the 
fei*r4iL Tlb^ v^^rdi was aIao applied to 
mo J rrjaUmf^taoQt inagc. a« in Tw. V. 

«f«t, dr,p. F^ToriUt of RidHri IL 

T<> f «^ or take r«f raimKiit. The 
v>rd in tbin f^ftxw ii qnite old and 
'^ymm in Hp^awr'^ '• Fairr Queen.** I, 
XIL ^K fJnlj (fw» in Sh. HVUI, V, 
4. HTi, But tbe v^rd in all its a^nifica- 
tlrAM fs f«iJ J a f'irm of the word bite : 
tfaiu. V» \m.\t (i,^,.to take refreshment; 
is V/ \AU: ; to bait a luf^tur is to make the 
ilfffi^ \nX0i bim ; to bait fish is to induce 
Uvfrn U» l/iUr. In these latter senses 
it futtin quite r»ften. Err. IL, 1, W : 
Tw, HI, 1, i:*K 2HVI. V, 1. 14>*. 
bakcd-mests. Meat-pi««, pastry: nc^ 
tntfTfXy nwttt or fl<«h baked in an oven. 
R^jrn. IV, 4, 5; Hml. I, 2, ISO. 

You Kf)eak as if a man 
KhouM know what fowl is coffin'd in a 

liak'd m^rat 
Afore ft iff cut up. 

White Deva {Old VUy). 

baker. 8ee owl. 

Bajazct*8 mule. This passage (All's. IV, 

1, 4^) has fpven great trouble to the 
cy>rnnientatr>rs. Warburton says that we 
shrill Id rwwl viute, and refers to HV. I, 

2, 2:^2, for the expression Turkish mute. 
Reed n'fers to a so-called philosopher 
who undertook to teach a mule to speak. 
There is a Hcot<'h story to the effect 
that a f^^rtain charlatan undertook to 
tea<'h a iiiiilo to speak in ten years, and 
agri'i'd with the king that if he did not 
KUccfMHl his life would be the forfeit. 
Wh«*n his friends charged him with 
iNdng a f'N>l for incurring the risk of 
f^rtiiin d(«th, he replied : ** Not so ; the 
king may die, or the mule may die, or 
I iiiny die niywlf, so that I have three 
g(NMi Chanel's for c^sraiie, and in the 
mi^ntime I live like a prince. '' But 
all this d(MW not (>x])luin Parolles' saying. 
His tongue hnd brought him into trouble 
by giving uttiTance to ct»rtain boasts, 
tlie meaning of which was obvious. 



He win ihenlon 

for a male's tcmgoe which vtten modi 
witfaoos anr mfniiif^ at alL 
ICakcd: bare. Cor. m, 1, IGi. 
Hence, by inference^ wiMthas ; enmir. 
IHIT. 1, 3. «5l 

k. AfaelL Ada 1, 1,252. 
Evil : misciiieC Cor. 1, 1, IflOL 
To balk logic— to dispute ; to chop 
logic. Shr. hUZL 

Heaped up in balks or ridges. 

' IHIT. I, 1, 66L This wofd seems to 

have poxded the oommentators. R. G. 

White thinks it a misprint for hark^d^ 

the sense of which is not obvious. 

I Others have suggested bak'd and bathed. 

The word, like many others in Sh., is 

Scottish or old Eni^ish. SeeJamieson's 

I Dictionary. 

baDow. A cndgdL Lr. FV, fi, 237. 

The word baiile which oociirs in the 
accepted text in Wir. I, 4, ie, is 6a//oi0 
in Fl, and is prooooDced oninteUigibie 
by Behm. Ballow is nndonbtedly a oor- 
mption of the French word haillez^ 
the imperative of bailler, which signi- 
fies to girt, 
bakn, n. The oil of con s ecration. RIL 
III, 2, 55. Juice of bairn. Wiv. V, 5, 
66. It was a feature of oar ancient 
luxury to rub tables, chairs, etc., with 
aromatic herbs. The Romans did the 
same to drive away evil spirits. 
bakn,v. 1. To anoint. Shr. Ind, L 4a 

2. To heaL Lr. HI, 6, 105. 
Balthasar, dr.p. Servant to Fbrtia. 

Mereh. 
Balthasar, dr.p. Servant to Don F^dnx 

Ado. 
Balthasar, dr.p. Servant to Romeo. 

Rom. 
Balthazar, dr.p. A merchant. Err. 
ban. To curse. Lucr. 1460. 
Banbury cheese. A gibe at Slender's 
thinness — Banbury cheese being pro- 
\erbially thin. Bteevens quotes from 
" Jack Drum's Entertainment " : " Pat 
off your clothes, and you are like a 
Banbury cheese — ^nothing but paring." 
Wiv. I. 1, 130. 
band. Bond ; security. 2HIV. 1, 8, 87. 
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lMUi-4locs. Watch dogs, so called from 
their being bound op or chained. 2HVI. 
I, 4, 21. 

iMndy . To fight ; to contend ; a metaphor 
taken from striking the balls at tennis. 
As. V, 1, 62 ; RoHL II, 5, 14. 

baoqaet. Dessert. 8hr. V, 2, 9 ; Rom. 
I, 5, 136. 

lMUik*d. Sailed past their towns on the 
banks of tEe river. The idea taken from 
the old play, *' The Troublesome Raigne 
of King John." Dyce. John V, 2, 104. 

Bmnquo^ dr. p. A Scottish general. Mcb. 

Baptista Minola, dr.p, A rich gentle- 
man of Padua. Shr. 

Barteson. The name of one of the fiends 
in the oM demonology. Wiv. II, 2, 815. 

barlicd. Protected by armour (said of a 
horse). RII. Ill, 8, 117. 

barber. To shave and dress the nair ; to 
dress up generally. Ant. II, 2, 229. 

Bardolph, dr.p. A follower of Falstaff, 
who appears in Wiv., in First and Sec- 
ond HIV. and in HV., where he was a 
soldier and was hung for stealing. 

Bardolph, Lord, dr.p. An enemy to the 
king. 2HIV. 

bare. To shave. Meas. IV, 2, 188 ; Alls. 
rV, 1, 54. 

bare-foot, to dance. It was a popular 
notion that unless the elder sisters danced 
bare-foot at the marriage of a younger 
one they would inevitably become old 
maids. Shr. II, 1, 34. See ape. 

barfuL Full of impeidiments. Tw. I, 4, 41. 

bargain, to sell a. To make one ridicu- 
knis. LX.L. Ill, 1, 102. Capel tells us 
that ''selling a bargain" consists in 
drawing a person in, by some stratagem, 
to proclaim himself a fool by his own 
lips. Thus, when Moth makes his master 
repeat the Tmroy, ending in the goose, 
he makes him proclaim himself a goose, 
according to rustic wit, and this Cos- 
tard calls selling a bargain well. 

barley-break. An ancient rural game. 
Kins. IV, 8. It was thus described by 
Oifford : ** It was played by six people, 
three of each sex, who were coupled by 
lot. A piece of ground was then chosen 
and divided into three compartments, 



of which the middle one was called fiell. 
It was the object of the couple con- 
demned to this division to catch the 
others, who advanced from the two ex- 
tremities, in which case a change of 
situation took place and hell was filled 
by the couple who were excluded by 
pre-occupation from the other places; 
in this catching, however, there was 
some difficulty, as by the regulations of 
the game the middle couple were not to 
separate before they had succeeded, 
while the others might break hands 
whenever they found themselves hard 
pressed. When all had been taken in 
turn, the last couple were said to be in 
hell^ and the game ended." The game 
is often referred to by the early English 
dramatists. There is another form of 
the game played in Scotland and the 
north of England and described by Dr. 
Jamieson in his '* Etymological Diction- 
ary of the Scottish Language." 

barm. Teast. Mids. II, 1, 38. 

barnacle. A kind of shell-fish (Lepas 
anatifera) from which it was fabled 
that the barnacle goose was produced. 
Tp. IV, 1, 249. 

Bamardine, dr,p. A dissolute prisoner. 
Meas. 

bame. A child. A word still used in 
Scotland, generally in the modified form 
bairn. Alls. I, 3, 28. Wint. Ill, 3, 70. 
Also Ado. Ill, 4, 49, where there is a 
pun on barns (farm buildings) and 
bai-nes (children). 

Barrabas. The robber whom the Jews 
chose before Jesus. Johirs Gospel, 
XVIII, 40; Meroh. IV, 1, 296. Sh. 
took his spelling of the name from the 
old version of the New Testuiiieiit. 

Bartholomew-pig. Roasted pigs were at 
one time among the chief attractions of 
Bartholomew Fair, London. They were 
displayed in booths and on stalls to 
excite the appetite of passers-by and 
were sold piping hot. Falstaff, in ridi- 
cule of his rotund, greasy figure, is 
called a ''little tidy Bartholomew 
boar-pig." 2HIV. II, 4, 250. Johnson 
says that it was *'a little pig made of 
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!«:!««' [^KMX^f], jiL4d at Burtholoinew 
F^r. aiKi ^vm u> childrvn for their 
fairing/* 
b««e« Apune«A>airtiiiw«c«Ui!dpri8cioer*s 

teM-conrt. Tbelowvr coart inaoBstle 
(tVwK^h N»jtc«.^-*tMir». RII. Ill, a» l?iGL 

teJies. A kiihl of enibrv^HWred mantle 
whioh hmi^ down frv>m the middle to 
alKHit the kiH>^ t"»r lower, worn bj 
kni>;hts \«n hiH*s«»baok. Sarts, P^. II, 

baseness. UKvitimaov: bastardy. Wint. 

Basllbco*like. Thbt t^Mrm alludes to a 
stu|nd play, prtnt^xi in 15&i|^ called 
''S^'Unuin and IVr^xia." Ihie of the 
oliaraotors is IVisilisiXK who is a ct^wanl- 
ly, bra>oi:iii^ kni^rht. l^tou, a butfix>n 
wTvnnt in the play, juni))es on his back 
and nmktyt him swear to ivrtain terms. 
The diaUHl^io i* «-'< fi»llows : 
H^i». i>, I !»w«%r. 1 sw«^r. 
l^$t. \\y the ^^»nteut« of this bUule— 
fill*. Hy the t^»nt^»ntJ^ of this hlati«> — 
i'i*t. I. the i%foresal«l llasih>!i>»— 
H»$, I, the Mfortv^Aid HAHili!HX>— kni|:ht, 
irotHl fellow, kni|?ht, kni^rht — 
i*i«f. Kimvt\ trtHHl fellow, knave, knave — 

The play, thou>;h a wn^tohtil pnxlut*- 

tion, >\aM at one time very iH>pular. It 

hiui lHs*n attributtnl to Kyd. 
basilisk. I. A kindof onlnnneeoroanon. 

IIUV. II, a. r»4l. 
2. A fabulouH M«r|HMit said to kill by its 

hK>k. Wint. 1, 2, .S8S. 
Baasanio, lir.p, A friend of Antonio, 

</.!'. Mereh. 

Basset, dr.p. Of the Red Rose faction. 
IHVl. 

Bassianus, dr.p. Brother of Satuminus. 

Tit. 
basta. Enough (from the Italian). Shr. 

1, 1,2<W. 
bastard. A swoet Spanish wine. Meas. 

Ill, 2, 4. 
BasUrd of Orleans, dr.p. 1 H VI. 
batch. A portion ; a lot. Troil. V, 1, 5. 

Not necessarily baked bread as Schm. 

jfives it. ** Crusty " in this connection 

has no reference to crust (as of bread), 

but is a variant of curst— ill-tempered. 



b«te,n. AqnarreL 2HIV. U, 4, 27L 

bate, V. 1. To blunt. IJAj. 1, 1, e. 
2. A term in falconry meaning to flatter 
the wings as after bathing or wheo 
eager for food or prey. It is therefore 
freely used by old writers to signify 
eagemefis, as in Roql III, 2, 14 : Shr. 
IV, 1, 199. In HV. Ill, 7, 122, there is 
a quibble between bate as defined above 
ai^ bate in the sense of diminishing. 

Bates, dr.p. A soldier. HV. 

batcless. Not to be blimted or dnlled. 
Lucr. 9. 

bat-fowling. A method of catching birds 
on dark nights by means of torches 
The birds, being roused from their roost, 
fly towards the lights and are caught 
with nets or knocked down with poles. 
Tp. n, 1, 185. 

batlet. A little bat used by washer- 
women. As. II, 4, 49. 

batten. To feed grossly; to fatten. HmL 
III, 4, 67. 

battery. Assanlt; a series of strokes 
Ant. IV, 14, 89. 

battle. 1. An army. John, IV, 2, 78; 
IHIV. IV, 1, 129. 

2. A division of an army. SHVI. 1, 1, 8 ; 
Mcb. V, 6, 4. 

batty. Like a bat. Mids. Ill, 2, .S65. 

bauble. The licensed fool's or jester^s 
'' ofildal sceptre or bauble, which was 
a short stick ornamented at the end 
with a figure of a fool's head, or some- 
times with that of a doll or puppeL 
♦ ♦ ♦ Aaron [Tit V, 1, 79,] refers to 
that sort of bauble or scepter which was 
usually carried by natural idiots and 
allowed jesters, and by which it maybe 
supposed that they sometimes swore. ^'— 
f>oiic^. 

Bavlan, The. An occasional, but not a 
regular character in the old Morris 
dance. He was dressed up as a baboon, 
and his office was to bark, tumble, play 
antics, and exhibit a long tail with what 
decency he could. The word is from the 
Dutch ba riaan, a baboon. Kins. Ill, S. 

bavin. A bundle or faggot of brushwood ; 
sometimes refers to the brushwood it- 
self, as IHIV. Ill, 2, 61. 
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bawcock. A fine fellow; a term of coarse 
endearment. From the French beau 
and eoq, Tw. UI, 4, 125 ; HV. UI, 2, 26. 

bay. The space between the main timbers 
of the roof. Meas. II, 1, 255. 

The folios have it bay^ bat Pope sug- 
gested day, which is no doubt correct. 
We have no reason to believe that 
houses were rented at so much per bay, 
which is but one point in the value of a 
dwelling. It certainly is quite as likely 
that the rate of the rent of ** the fairest 
house" in Vienna would be stated in 
days as in mere size. 

bcadsaum, ) One who repeats prayers 

bedesman, f for another. Gent. 1, 1, 18 ; 
MI. Ill, 2, 116. 

bean-fed. QeeJiUy, 

bearing cloth. A rich cloth in which 
children were wrapped at their christen- 
ing. Wint. Ill, 3, 119. 

bear. 1. A well-known animal. The bear 
and the ragged staff were the cog- 
nizance of the Nevils, Earls of War- 
wick; hence the allusion in 2HVI. V, 
1,144. 

2. The constellation (Ursa Major) known 
as »» The Dipper," etc. Oth. II, 1, 14. 

bear In hand. To keep in expectation ; 
to amuse with false pretences. Meas. 
I, 4, 61 ; Mcb. Ill, 1, 81 ; Cym. V, 6, 43. 

bear a brain. To have a good memory. 
Rom. I, 3, 29. 

bear-wbelpt onllck'd. It was an old 
opinion that **the bear brings forth 
only shapeless lumps of animated flesh 
which she licks into the form of bears. " 
—Johnson. HVI. Ill, 2, 161. 

bear me hard. Evidently an old phrase 
—does not like me ; bears me a grudge. 
Craik, Cbeb. I, 2, 317 ; Cbbs. Ill, 1, 157. 

beat. To flutter as a falcon ; to meditate ; 
to consider earnestly. Tp. I, 2, 176. 

Beatrice* dr.p. Niece of Leonato. Ado. 

Beau, Le, dr.p. A courtier. As. 

Beaufort, Henry, dr.p. Bishop of Win- 
chester. IHVI. 

Beaufort, Cardinal, dr.p. Bishop of 
Winchester. 2HVI. 

Beaufort, John, dr.p. Earl, afterwards 
Duke of Bomeraet. IH VI. 



Beaufort, Thomas, dr.p. Duke of Exeter, 
GJovemor of Harfleur. H V. and IHVI. 

beautified. Beautiful. Hml. II, 2, 110. 
This word, as used in this sense, is called 
by Sh. (through Polonius) **a vile 
phrase," but it was in use by the best 
writers immediately preceding Sh. 
time. Query : Did Sh. give it the 
modem meaning of made beautiful ? 
If so, it is indeed a vile phrase when 
applied to a young woman. 

beaver. The visor of a helmet. It may 
be raised to give the wearer an oppor- 
tunity of taking breath when oppressed 
with heat, or, without putting off the 
helmet, of taking his repast. 2HIV. 

IV, 1. 120'; Hml. 1,2,230. 

Bedford, Duke of, dr.p. Brother of Henry 

V. HV. 

Bedford, Duke of, dr.p. Regent of France ; 
brother of Henry V. IHVI. 

bedded. Lying flat, Schm. ; matted, Clark 
and WHght. Hml. Ill, 4, 121. 

bedlam. A corruption of Bethlehem. 
The hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, 
in London (originally a priory), was 
used as an asylum for lunatics, and the 
patients when discharged as cured, 
though perhaps only partially cured, 
were licensed to beg. They wore on 
the left arm an armilla or badge of tin 
about four inchra long and were known 
as bedlam beggars ^ Jack or Tom o' 
Bedlam. Lr. I, 2, 148; 2HVI, III, 1, 
51. Hence &ed/am— lunatic. John, II, 
1, 183. 

bed-swerver. One who is false to the 
marriage bed. Wint. II, 1, 93. 

beef-witted. Having an Inactive brain, 
thought to be caused by eating too 
much. Troil. II, 1, 14; cf. Tw. I, 8, 
90 and Caps. I, 2, IIH. 

beetle. A kind of mallet. 2HIV. I, 2, 
255. A three-man beetle =& beetle so 
heavy that it takes three men to handle 
it. Seejillip. 

befortune. To happen to ; to fall to 
one's lot. Gent. IV, 3, 41. 

bed. See Ware. 

Beelzebub, i In the New Testament 

Belzebub. ) Beelzebub is called the 







nu»:tit N» |:rM::5Hi br iS» t2« to aar 

natural vvr fvW w:fcs :o Try viwtfaM' be 
cvHili numN*r. au>l tiis is il^2$tn>%i in 
the j>!ay. Stw/.W-^i^^tj^vif. 
behavioar. Thts wvmtvI has a (vcnliar 
s^i»? in Ji>hn. I, I. ;? : 

Thu-s. after ireecia^:. ${w<ak» the ki=< o^ 

France 
In mr t^harknir. 

J(>hn:^>n explains it as : ** The Ku^r 
of France S(ieaks in the character which 
I here ai^unie/* FTeay savs : " Ni^ 
only in ray words, but in my Nearin^ 
and manner — mv assompcioo of super- 
iority.*' 

bein^, n. Dwelling. Cym. I, 6, M. 

bein^, adr. When. Ado. V. 1. t?I. 

being, r6. The passage. Ant. III. «\ 29 : 
And, being, that rre detain AU his 
rereniie — evidently means that "he 
lieinj? deposed, that we retain, etc," 

Bel. The god of the Chaldseans. Ado. 
111,3, 144. 

The word Bel signifies Lord, and Bel 
wfiM one of the highest of the Babylonian 
ilfltieM. To him was attributed the crea- 
tion of the world and the gift of healing 
diMi>fiM*H. He was supposed to eat and 
drink like a human being, and the 
fi|K>cry|iiml lxK>k of Daniel relates his 
• l»'t4«ctlon of the cheot of Bel's priests, 
who camo every night through private 




offered to their 



i^of 




lord; di»- 
ofMorgan. Cym. 
Uncle of Olivia. 

is aaid to beinUie 

it is so placed that 

if im e ii e iile d from it. lago^s 

is that Cassio had 

of him and be-^alwted him 

omoCioo. Oth. 1, 1, 90. 

attached to hawks by 

ed various por- 

to frif^ten game- 

attusioiis in Lacr. 

5:: : SHVL L 1, 4T. 

•k. aad caaife. '' In the sc^emn 
fora of exconunimicatioa used in the 
Rk^Bish Charcli. thebdl was Udled ; the 
Kx^ti^ offices for the purpose used ; and 
tbrvie caDdks ci iingu idied with certain 
•' Sart9, John, HI, 3, 12. 
Tlie goddess of war. By Bel- 
liMMi*« hTKleyr o oat Hacbeth is, of course, 
m«anv Mcb.1,^51. 

It is Teiy probable that Bellona was 
originally a Sabine d«ty. She is fre- 
quently mentioiied by the Roman poets 
as the' cixnpanion of Mars, or even as 
hisststeror his wife. Her temple became 
of political importuice, for in it the 
senate aswmbled to give andience to 
foreign ambassadcwa. In front of the 
entrance to the temple stood a pillar 
which served for making the symbolical 
declarations of war, the area of the 
temple being regarded as a s3rmbolical 
representation of the enemies of the 
conntry, and the piUar as that of the 
frontier. The dedaratioQ of war was 
made by launching a spear over the 
pillar. 
beUy - pincbed. Starved; hungry. Lr. 

Ill, 1, 13. 
beUy-dooblet. A doublet made very long 
in front, and usually stuffed or bom- 
basted so as to project considerably in 
front. LLL, III, 1, 19. 
Belzebttb. See Beelzebub, 
be-mete. To measure. Shr. IV, 3, 118. 
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bemolL To bemire ; to daub with dirt 
8hr. IV, 1, T7. 

bendiog:. The expreBsion, our bending 
author (HV. Epilogue, 2) means: un- 
equal to the toeight of hie subject and 
bending beneath it Or he may mean, 
as in Hml. m, 2, 160: **Here stooping 
toyoiirdemency.*' Steevene. Probably 
the first 

bends. The pange in Ant II, 3, 213 : 
and made their bends adomings, has 
given rise to endless conjecture as to its 
meaning. The Variorum of 1821 con- 
tains six pages of comment upon it, and 
there has probably been more than 
that offered since. Professor Rolfe 
gives the following as the most accept- 
able interpretation: "The part of 
North^s account [in his translation of 
Plutarch] which corresponds to made 
their bends adomings seems to be the 
statement that the gentlewomen were 
apparelled * like the Graces ;* and this 
inight suggest a reference to g^ce in 
their movements. We believe that in 
all that has been written on the passage 
no one has called attention to the very 
close paraphrase of North which 8h. 
gives: *Her ladies and gentlewomen 
* * ^ were apparelled like the Nymphs 
Nereids (which are the mermaids of the 
waters) and*— after getting so far we 
have only to seek a parallel for ^like 
the Graces;* and may we not find it in 
made their bends adomings 1^— made 
their very obeisance, as they tended 
her^ lika that of the Graces waiting on 
Venus.'' 

Benedick, dr. p. A young lord of Padua. 
Ado. 

The term Benedict is used to signify a 
married man, and the Century^ Stand- 
ard, and other large dictionaries tell us 
that it is derived from this character in 
Ado. Brewer (*' Phrase and Fable **) has 
the following : ** A married man, from 
the Latin benedictus (a happy man) and a 
skit on the order of St Benedicrt, famous 
for their ascetic habits, and, of course, 
rigidly bound to celibacy. Sh. , in Ado. , 
avails himself of this Joke in making 



Benedick, the young lord of Padua, rail 
against marriage, but afterwards marry 
Patrice, with whom he falls in love.*' 
So that whether Sh. took the idea from 
a common joke or the joke originated 
with Sh. seems to be a question to be 
settled. ** Benedick is an easy form of 
Benedict.'* — Century Dictionary, 

Sennet. A contraction of Benedict. The 
Church of St. Benedick, or Bennet, was 
at Paul's Wharf, London. It was des- 
troyed in the great fire of 1666. Tw. V, 
1,42. 

bent. A term used by Sh. for the utmost 
degree of any passion or mental qualit}'. 
The expression is derived from archery. 
The bow has its bent when it is drawn 
as far as it can be. Johnson, 

bent brow. Frowning brow. IHVI. V, 
8, 84 ; 8HVI. V, 2, 19 ; Kins. Ill, 1. 

Benedictus. See Carduus, 

ben venuto. (Ital.) Welcome. LLL. IV, 
2, 164. Shr. I, 2, 283. 

Benvolio, dr.p. A friend of Romeo. 
Rom. 

bergomask. A rustic dance framed in 
imitation of the people of Bergoma.sc*o 
(a province in the State of Venice), who 
are ridiculed as being more clownish iu 
their manners and dialect than any 
people in Italy. All the Italian buffoons 
imitate them. Nares. Mids. V, 1, 360. 

Berkeley, Earl, dr.p, RII. 

Bermoothes. This is the Spanish pronun- 
ciation of Bermudas, **The islands 
are called * still- vexed,' that is, con- 
stantly, always vexed by tempests, from 
the accounts of them which early voy- 
agers brought home, and which were 
so unvarying in their character that, 
as Hunter says, the Bermudas became 
a commonpla<» in Sh. time whenever 
storms and tempests were the theme." 
Fumess. Tp. I, 2, 229. 

Bernardo, dr.p. An officer. Hml. 

Bertram, dr.p. Count of Rousillon. Alb». 

besiabber. To besmear. IHIV. II, 4, 

besort, n. Suitable surruundii^or^ Otb. 

I, 3, 239. 
besort, v. To suit Lr. I, 4, 272. 
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Bessy. Malone tells us that there is a 
peculiar propriety in the address of 
Mad Tom to Bessy— Mad Tom and Mad 
Bessy being usually companions. ** Bess 
of Bedlam" was a character as well 
known among the vagrants of the day 
as **Tom o' Bedlam." Lr. UI, 6, 27. 
See bedlam, 

bested. Another form of bestead. Placed; 
situated. Worse bested » placed in 
worse circumstances. 2HVI. II, 8, 56. 

bestraught. Distraught ; distracted. 8hr. 
lud. 11,26. 

beteem. l. To pour out. Mids. 1, 1, 181. 
2. To allow. Hml. I, 2, 141. 

betid. Happened. Tp. I, 2, 81. 

Bevis, 8ir, of SoutbuEimpton. Referred 
to in HVIII. I, 1, 38. ALso in the old 
qu. ed. of 2HVI, II, 8, 93, though the 
passage, aa Bevis of Southampton fell 
upon Ascapart^ is omitted from the 
accepted text. Be v is was a Saxon whom 
William the Conqueror is said to have 
create*! Earl of Southampton. 

bezonian. A needy fellow. From Ital. 
besogno^ or French besoin. Cot. thus 
explains the old French bisongne ; *' A 
filthie knave or clown, a raskall, bis- 
ouian, base humored scoundrell." 2HIV. 
V, 3, 1 18. Frequently, but erroneously, 
printed with a capital as if referring to 
the native of some country. PistoPs 
question is a quotation from an old play 
current in the time of Sh. 

Bianca, dr.p. Mistress of Cassio. Oth. 

Bianca, dr.p. Sister of Katherine. Shr. 

Bigot, Robert, dr.p. Earl of Norfolk. 
John. 

biding. Abiding place. Lr. IV., 6, 228. 

bigamy. This term does not always 
mean having two wives at the same 
time, as it d(x$s with us. '^Bigamy, 
by a canon of the council of Lyons, 
A.D. l'J74 (atlopted in England by a 
statute in 4 Edward I), was made un- 
lawful and infamous. It differed from 
polygamy or having two wives at once, 
as it consisted in either marrying two 
virgins successively, or once marrying 
a widow." Bl<ick8tone. RIII. Ill, 7, 
180. 



Uggio. Ani^tcap. 2HIV. IV, 5, 96. 

bilberry. The whortleberry (Vaodnimn 
Myrtillus). Wiv. V, 6, 49. 

Called in Scotland the blaeberry (blue- 
berry). It stains the lips a deep, pur- 
plish bine. Whortle is generally pro- 
nounced hurtle, and it is probable that 
this, when transferred to New ig«gi*tvi, 
became * *■ huckleberry, " and was applied 
to a similar berry of a different spedea 
See ro6tn. 

bilbo. A sword-blade manufactured at 
Bilbao, Spain, and noted for its flexi- 
bility and fine temper. Wiv. Ill, V, 112. 

biflwa. Iron fetters or shacldes. HmL 
V, 2, 6. 

bill. 1. A kind of pike or balbert, for- 
merly carried by the English infantry, 
and afterward the usual weapon of 
watchmen. Nares. Ado. Ill, 8, 44; 
Rom. 1, 1, 80. In Ado. Ill, 3, 191 and 
2HVI. IV, 7, 185, there is a pnn upon 
bills (weapons) and bills (aoooonts). 
2. A placctrd posted by public challen- 
gers. Dyce, Ado. 1, 1, 39. 

bin. Are. Frequently rendered is, which 
ia a granmiatioal error, bin being ploraL 
In Fl, Cym. II, 8, 28, reads : 

And winking Mary-buds begin to ope their 

Qolden eyes 
With eTersrthing that pretty is, my Lady 
sweet arise. 

In order to make a rhyme to be^in^ 
Hanmer wrote : 

And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes 
With all the things that pretty bin. 
My Lady sweet, arise. 

Most modem editors very properly 
restore the old reading, but Warbturton, 
Johnson, and many others retain bin, 

bird-boit. A short, thick arrow with a 
broad, flat end, used to kill birds with- 
out piercing — by the mere force of the 
blow. Frequently ascribed to Cupid. 
Ado. I, 1, 42. Nares. See bolt. 

birding. Hawking at partridges. "Wlv. 

III, 8, 247. 

birth-chlid. A child adopted on account 
of being bom in a certain domain. FSr. 

IV, 4, 41. 
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1. Purblind. Cor. 11, 1, 70. 
2. Blinding. HmL U, 2, 6S99. 

In Cor. m, 1, 181, the text stands : 
boBome-multiplied in all the folios. 
CoUier^s MS., as given in his notes, 
reads bisaon mtUtUttde^ and this is the 
reading in every important subsequent 
edition. The Cambridge eds. credit 
this correction to Dyoe, which is cer- 
tainly wrong. 

Mte. The phrase : / tvill bite my thumb 
€U them (Rom. 1, 1, 48) seems to indicate 
a mode of insult conmion in Sh. time. 
Decker, in his '' Dead Term^^^ has the ex- 
pression : ** What byting of thumbs to 
beget quarrels!^' Cot. s.v. ntgue, has 
** Fure la nique. To mocke by nodding, 
or lifting up of the chinne ; or more 
properly, to threaten or defie by putting 
the tbumbe naile into the mouth, and 
with a jerke (from th' upper teeth) 
make it to Imacke. ^' See ear, 

Mttcr^sweeting. A kind of apple which 
seems to have been osed for m^iHng 
sanoe. Rom. II, 4, 88. 

Black Monday. Easter Monday. Merch. 
n, 5, 25, 

So called from the severity of that 
day, April 14, 1960, which was so extra- 
ordinary that of Edward III^s soldiers 
then before Paris, many died with the 
cold. 

biackf. Mourning clothes. Wint. I, 2, 
133. 

Madcd com. No difficulty has ever been 
suggested in regard to blcuied grass 
(Mids. I, 1, 211), but the expression 
bUtded com (Mcb. IV, 1, 55) has given 
rise to considerable discussion since the 
publication of Collier's *' Notes.'' On 
the famous second folio margin Col- 
lier found bleaded, that is, in the ear, 
substituted for bldded, which signifies 
the stage just before the ear is fully 
developed ; he has adopted this reading 
on the ground that while com in the 
ear (bteaded) is often lodged by storms, 
com in the blade, or leaf, is not liable 
to this accident. But it seems to me 
that this is the very reason why 
" hladed " is the oorrect reading. Any 



moderately heavy rain-storm will cause 
com in the ear to lodge, but it requires 
a terrific storm of wind and rain to 
cause com in the blade to lodge, and 
this is just what Macbeth meant: 
** Though the storm be so severe as to 
cause com to lodge even while in the 
blade. " It must be borne in mind that 
com here means wheat. 
Blanch, of Spain, dr. p. Daughter of 
Alphonso, King of Castile, and niece to 
King John. John. 
blank. The white mark in the middle of 
a target ; hence, metaphorically, that 
which is aimed at. Wint. II, 3, 5. 
blanks. A mode of extortion by which 
blank papers were given to the agents 
of the crown, which they were to fill 
up as they pleased, to authorize the 
demands they chose to make. Nares, 
RII. II, 1,251. 
blazon. Publication ; revelation. HmL 

I, 5, 21. See eternal. 
blear. To inflame or make sore ; hence 
to make the sight dim. Shr. V, 1, 120. 
Blear-eyed has been suggested as the 
true reading of Tp. 1, 2, 270, which stands 
in the accepted text blue-eyed ; in Fl 
bleto-ey^d. The term ** blue-eyed " con- 
veys no disagreeable impression, while 
blear-eyed very well describes the offen- 
sive look of an old witch whose eyes are 
inflamed and blinking owing to the 
smoke of her hut and her incantations. 
Dr. Fumess accepts blue-eyed as refer- 
ring to the arcus senilis^ the bluish 
circle which ap|)ears in the cornea in 
old age, and which "is wont to g^vea 
baleful expression." For a complete 
review, see the new Variorum ed. by 
Fumess. See blue-eyed. 
blench. To start aside ; to flinch. Meas. 

IV, 5, 5; Hml. II, 2, Oi^i. 
blenches. Inconstancies. Sonn. CX, 7. 
bless. To defend from ; to keep from. 
A common use of the word among old 
writers. Ado. V, 1, 145 ; RIII. Ill, 3, 
5 ; Troil. II, 3, 82. 

Qod bless the mark. Merch. II, 2, 25. 
Of this expression Rolfe sajrs, "the 
origin and m«<ining are alike obscure." 
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Tb^ Cbrendon cd. tefls at filMt it » 

fff^ntfftiK or TxikSMT vord :" in such cues 
>" Aire y«>«r rer^reme^. But it seems 
to me more likel j that in this caoe it i» 
» ^o<i Bare um — i.e., frGtn the derfl 
wfaom be it abo«zt to uune : the mark 
l^nji^ ynAmJtAj the si^ of the ctook. 

IpBiidwiW. A snail lizard iAngmis 
fragiliM), aomtetimes erraneooshr called 
a nnake. It is withoot feet and has 
small eres covered with moveable li<isL 
CMMrally sappoeed to be btind : hence 
the name. ALw> supposed to be deaf 
and exceedingly poisonous. It is neither 
blind ncr deaf, and is not poisonous. 

Mistered. Garnished with puffs. HVm. 
I, 3, 31. 

block. I. The wood on which a hat is 

forrnerL Ado. I, 1, 7S. 
2. The fashion of a hat. Lr. IV, 6, 1>«. 

blood. In blfxxi is a term in hunting, 
and signifies in perfect condition. LLL. i 
IV, 2, 4; IHVLIV, 2, 48. 

blood-boltered. Ree bolter. j 

blood, worst in. In worst condition. Cor. > 
1,1,141. 

blood-sized. Smeared over with blood, 
as with size or glue. Kins. I, 1. 

blow. To jiuff up. Tw. II, 5, 48. 

blowse. A cocmse, redfaced beauty. Tit. 
IV, 2, TO. 

blue-bottle. A name given in derision 
to the beadles on account of their blue 
coatH. 2HIV. V, 4, 2:1 It is a curious 
f a(;t that in infxiern London slang police- 
men still are called *' blue-bottles." 

blue-eyed. Expl/iincd by some editors as 
having a blue or lilackish circle round 
the eyes. Dr. Funu^ss claims that those 
eyes whi(*h Hh. calh^ blue would be, by 
US, calh^i grey; a somewhat difficult 
thing t<; prr>vo. S<»e blear, 

blue-cap. A H<N>t, H(M<nIlod from the blue 
tKmn(*ts woni by the Scots. IHIV^. II, 
4, mrj. 

Blunt, HIr James, dr.p. Grc?at-grand8on 
of the HIr WalUT Hlunt in IHIV. ; Rlll. 

Blunt, Sir Walter, dr.p, PerMonate<l the 
the king at the Imttlo of Shrewsbury, 
and was killed by Douglas. lUIV. 




li. Per. rV, a, 84. 

Amanstrons animal 

sent to waste the fields of 

CEneos, the king of 

neglected to offer upa 

to the poddesi^ No one dared 

to attack the terribfe animal ontQ M^ 

who had jost returned firom the 

tition, gathereda band 

and atta(4xd it. Meleaier slew it witii 

his own hand. See Althcta. 

Table. Err. V, 1, 64. "Our 
took their meals on looee 
boards, s op por te d by trestles, and this 
costom oontinQed till Sh. time, and 
probably after. Capulet, in Rom. I, 5, 
20, directs his servants to '* tarn the 
tables up *^ to make room, by which it 
appears that they were loose boards 
placed upon moveable stands. ^^ — Toon^-. 
Steevens says these boards were hinged 
togrether, but this was not geneanally the 
case. 
board, v6. To aooost Shr. I, 2, 9S. 
bob, n. A Uow ; meti^ihorioally a sar- 
casm. As. II, 7, 55. 
bob, r. 1. To strike ; to beat. RIIL V, 
8 834. 

2/ To knock. Mids. n, 1, 49. 
3. To get in a cunning, underhand man- 
ner. Oth. V, 1, 16; TroiL III, 1, 75. 
bodge. To yield ; to give way. 3HVI. 

I, 4, 19. Some define bodge — a bangle 
or botch. 

bodlkin, ( literaUyalitUebody. CMTs 

body kins. \ BodyArtns- God's little body. 
Wiv. II, 8, 46 ; Hml. II, 2, 554. Said to 
have referred originally to the sacra- 
ment. 

bodkin. An instnunent for piercing; 
hence a small dagger. HmL III, 1, 76. 

boggier. A swerver; a vicious or in- 
constant woman. Ant. Ill, 13, 110. 

Bohemian Tartar. One of the Host^s 
bombastic and nonsensical phrases. 
Wiv. IV, 5, 21. Some have suggested 
that it means gipsy. 

boitier vert. (French.) A green box. 
Wiv. I, 4, 47. 

bold* adj. Confident ; fuU of tmst. Cym. 

II, 4, 2 ; LLL. U, 1, 28. 
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bold, r. To embolden ; to encourage. Lr. 
V, 1,28. 

boUn. Bowline. Per. UI, 1, 4S. 

Bollngbroke, Henry, sumamed, dr.p. 
Son to John of Gktunt, and afterwards 
Henry IV. RII. 

BoHngbroke, Roger, dr.p. A conjuror. 
2HVI. 

boOen. Swollen. Lacr. 1417. 

boKt n. 1. A sort of arrow. See bird' 
holt. The shaft was sharp and generally 
barbed. Hence the proverb : ** To make 
a shaft or a bolt of it^^ — 1.0., tomake 
one thing or another of it. Wiv. Ill, 
4, 24. The explanation of Schm. : '' I 
will take the risk," does not quite 
meet the case. A fooVs bolt » a point- 
less arrow, fools not being trusted with 
dangerous weapons. HV. Ill, 7, 182; 
As. V, 4, 67. 

bolt, V. To sift ; to refine. Wint. IV, 3, 
377. 
2. To fetter ; to chain up. Ant. V, 2, 6. 

boKer. A sieve. IHIV. Ill, 3, 81. 

bolting-hatch. The wooden receptacle 
into which meal is bolted. Steevens. 
IHIV. n, 4, 4ft5. 

bombast. Padding ; cotton used to stuff 
out garments. IHIV. II, 4, 405. Oth. 
I, 1, 18 ; LLL. V, 2, 791. 

bombard. A leathern vessel used for 
holding liquor ; a jack or black jack. 
IHIV. II, 4, 497. Baiting of bombards 
— swilling liquor or refreshing your- 
selves out of bombards. HVIII. V, 4, 
85. Used metaphorically for a cloud in 
Tp. II, 2, 21. 

Bona, Lady, dr.p. The Princess Bonne 
of Savoy, sister to the French queen. 
3HVI. 

bomi-roba. A woman of light character, 
so called because they are generally 
showily dressed. 2HIV. Ill, 2, 26. 

bones. 1. Fingers. By these ten bones (i.e. 
fingers). 2H VI. 1, 3, 193. An old form of 
asseveration, c.f. Hmi III, 2, 348.. Some- 
times takes the form by my hand^ as in 
2HVI. V, 8, 29. Fl. Some eds. change 
this to by my faith. See pickers. 
2. Pieces of bone used for beating time 
in music. Mids. IV, 1, 82. See Tongs. 



3. Bobbins used for making lace, and 
generally made of bone. Tw. II, 4, 46. 

4. O, their bones, their bones ! Rom. 
II, 4, 87. Unintelligible in its present 
form, which is that of the accepted text. 
Sch. suggests that it means : I should 
like to beat them. The most probable 
suggestion is that of Theobald, who 
reads 6an'«, the plural of the French 
word bon. Mercutio has just been 
ridiculing his Frenchified countrymen 
for their pardonnez-moi^s^ and now 
turns to their use of the word bon which 
they use instead of ** good." 

bonfire. A blazing fire kindled in some 
open place ; generally made on the 
occasion of some rejoicing. Wint. V, 2, 
24 ; Oth. II, 2, 5. A very general idea 
is that the syllable bon is the French 
bon = good, but the accepted etymology 
is that the word is bone-fire — a fire of 
bones, and that it refers to the burning 
of saints' relics in the time of HVIII. 
The words appears to be no older than 
his reign. Skeat. 

bon]our. French for good-day. Tit. I, 
1,494. 

bonneted. Cor. II, 2, 30. Generally said 
to mean took off their bonnets. To 
express this idea our present form would 
be unbonneted (but cf. loose and un- 
loose). Cot. has "bonneter— to put off 
his cap unto;" but this is the French 
idiom. Dyce says : *' The pa&sage is 
very awkward and obscure ;" but the 
meaning obviously is that his ascent 
was not so easy as that of those who 
merely flattered the people and took 
off their cajw to them without i)erfomi- 
ing any meritorious dewls. Compare 
Cor. V, 1, 5 : 

and knee 
The way into his mercy. 

bonny. Elandsome; fair ; beautiful. Bet. 
Ado. II, 3, 69; Shr. II, 1, 1«7; Hml. IV, 
6, 187. 

book. In addition to the usual meanings, 
sometimes signifies any writing or paper, 
as in IHIV. Ill, 1, 224 and 270. In 
your books — in your good graces. See 
also bell, book, and candle. 
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Afdlowfltudent. LLL. IV, 

1, loe. 

bookHwUi. An oath made on the Bible. 
2HIV. U, 1, 111. 

boot. Booty. HV. I, 2, 194; IHIV. H, 
1, 91. In the latter pasBage there is a 
qnibble between boots^ foot-corering, 
and boots, plunder. 

In the phrase ffive me not the hoots, 
Gent. I, 1, 27, the allusion has been sup- 
posed to be to the boot, an instniment 
of torture, and the meaning is: **do 
not torture me." It is also said that 
*' to give one the boots " is an old pro- 
verbial expression signif jing to make a 
laughing stock of one. The French 
have an old phrase, Bailler foin en 
come, which Cot. interprets : ** To give 
one the boots ; to sell him a bargain." 
Bee bargain. 

Borachio, dr.p. Follower of Don John. 
Ado. 

bore. 1. The caliber of a g^n or a mea- 
sure of its size. Hml. IV, 6, 26. 
2. A hole. Cor. IV, 6, 87. The bores 
of hearing — the ears. Cym. Ill, 2, 59. 

borrower's cap. The borrower is sup- 
posed to be ever ready to off with his 
cap and show complaisance to him from 
whom he wishes to obtain a loan. 2HIV. 
II 2 124. 

bosky.' Woody. Tp. IV, 1, 81 ; IHIV. 
V, 1, 2. 

bosom. 1. The breast. Abraham^s bosom 
— the abode of the blessed. The passage 
in Hml. II, 2, 113: To her excellent 
white bosom these, is thus explained by 
Naree : *' A ffectation pervaded even the 
superscriptions of letters in former 
times ; they were usually addressed to 
the bosom, the fair bosom, etc., of a 
lady. ♦ ♦ ♦ Women anciently had 
a |)ocket in the forepart of their stays, 
in which they not only carried love- 
letters and love-tokens, but even their 
money and materials for needlework." 
2. Wish ; heart's desire. Meas. IV, 8, 
189 ; WInt. IV, 4, 574. For bosom mul- 
tiplied, see bisson. 

botcher. A mender of old clothes. AlPs. 
IV, 3, 211. 



bots. A wv)rm which faifestB the digestive 
tract of honea. IHIV. II, 1, 11 ; Shr. 
Ill, 2,56. SometiiiieB used as an eze- 
crataoo, as in Per. II, 1, 124. 

bottle. A small bundle or truss. This 
word has no relatioa to the word bottle 
whidi signifies a vessd for holding 
liquids. It is the diminutive of the 
French twtte, a bundle of hay, flax, eta 
Skeat. The word is still in use in the 
proverb : ^^ to look for a needle in a bottle 
of hay " — a saying which conve3r8 no 
sense until we understand the meaning 
Gi botUe. Mids. IV, 1, 37. In some old 
works an ostler is called a ttottle-fnan. 
See cat. 

bottled. Having a lump or hump (not 
neoesBarUjr in front). Hence — hunch- 
back. Bof//edsptder.* A large, bloated, 
glossy spider, supposed to contain venom 
proportionate to its sise. Ritson. RHI. 
1,3,242. 

Bottom, Nick, dr.p, A weaver who takes 
a part in the play of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. Mids. 

bottom, n. A ball of thread. Bbr. IV, 
3, 138. 

bottom, vb. To wind thread. Gent. Ill, 
2,53. 

Boult* dr.p. A servant. Per. 

bound, vb. To cause to leap. HV. V, 
2, 145. 

Bourbon, Duke of, dr.p. HV. 

Bourchier, Thomas, dr.p. Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Cardinal. RHI. 

bourn. 1. A boundary. Hml. Ill, 1, 79; 
Wint. I, 2, 134. 

2. A brook ; equivalent to the Sco. word 
bum. Lr. UI, 6, 27. 

bowget. A leathern pouch ; a budget. 
Wint. IV, a, 20. 

bow-hand. The hand that holds the bow, 
usually the left. Wide o' the Ixno hand. 
LLL. IV, 1, 185. A phrase borrowed 
from archery. If the bow be not held 
very steadily when the string is released 
to let the arrow fly, the bow will turn 
and the arrow will fly wide of the 
mark. Hence, loide o* the bou>-^iand^ 
his aim or intention is good, but skiU 
and strength are lacking. 
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bow-ttrin^s. Hold, or cut houhstrings. 
Mids. 1, 2, 1 14. This smg^ular expression 
is thus explained by Capell : ** When a 
party was made at butts, assurance of 
meeting was given in the words of that 
phrase : the sense of the person using 
them being that he would keep promise 
or they might cut his bow-strings ; de- 
molish him for an archer.^' 

Boyet, dr. p. A lord in attendance on 
the Princess of France. LLL. 

boy-quelter. Boy-killer. A term of re- 
proach, as if the subject were able to 
fight with boys only. Troil. V, 5, 45. 

boy, V. In 8h. time, female characters 
were acted by boys. See Hml. II, 2. 
Cleopatra dreads that she should see 
some squeaking Cleopatra boy her 
greatness — that is, personate her on 
the stage. Ant. V, 2, 220. See woman. 

BralMintio, dr.p. A senator, father of 
Desdemona. Oth. 

brabble. A quarrel. Tw. V, 1, 69. 

brace. Armour for the arm. Per. II, 
1, 133. cf. Vantbrace. Figuratively, 
the word sometimes stands for defence 
in general, as in Oth. I, 8, 24. 

brach. 1. A dog that hunts by scent. 
Lr. Ill, 6, 72. 
2. A female dog. Lr. I, 4, 125 ; IHIV. 

• III, 1, 240. 

Brackenbury, Sir Robert, dr.p. Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. RIII. 

braid, adj. Deceitful. Airs. IV, 2, 73. 

braid, V. To reproach. Per. I, 1, 93. 
liaione, followed by some, prints the 
word braid, as if it were an abbrevia- 
tion of upbraid. See gins. 

hmAn, Beaten with brains » mocked. 
Ado. V, 4, 104 ; a hot brain « skill in in- 
vention. Wint. IV, 4, 701. Boiled brains 
— hot-headed feUows. Wint, III, 3, 64. 
Much throwing about of brains — much 
satirical controversy. Hml. II, 2, 376. 
Cure thy braines (Now vselesse) boile 
within thy skull. Tp. V, 1, 60 (as in 
Fl.). Modem editions, boiVd tor boile. 
This passage has given rise to much dis- 
cussion, but the general meaning is 
obviouH. Alonso had been under the 
spell of Prospero and had been driven 



crazy by what had happened to him, so 
that his brains were useless, or *^ boil- 
ing. ^' Prospero commands him and his 
companions to stand while the music 
does its work and the charm dissolves. 
For a full discussion see Tempest. New 
Variorum, ed. by Fumess, page 238. 
brake. The only meaning given to this 
word by Schm. is thicket. In HVIII. 

I, 2, 75, it has been suggested that it 
means an engine of torture like the so- 
called Duke of Exeter''s daughter, but 
a path beset with thorns and briars is 
equally forcible. The passage in Meas. 

II, 1, 89: Some run from brakes of 
ice, has thus far defied the commenta- 
tors. Rowe read, through brakes of 
vice. Ii^leby, in his *'Hermeneutic8" 
devotes considerable space to this pass- 
age, but to my mind without clearing 
it up. 

branched. Adorned with needlework re- 
presenting flowers and twigs. Schin. 
Tw. II, 5, 54. 

Brandon, Sir William. Killed at Bos- 
worth. RIII. 

Brandon, dr.p. HVIII. 

brands. There U a difference of opinion 
as to the meaning of this word iu Cym. 

II, 4, 91 : 

two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands. 

Some think the brands are torches, as in 
Sonn. CLIIL 1, and CLIV, 2, and that 
the Cupids leaned on their inverted 
torches while standing on one foot. 
This would certainly be the best ar- 
rangement mechanically, as it would 
give two points of support to each 
image. Others claim that the brands 
are the brand-irons, or that ix>rti()n of 
the andirons which supported the logs, 
and that the Cupids stood with one foot 
on these. Such an arrangement would 
be mechanically very weak, and not 
likely to be used by a good workman. 
A Cupid standing on one foot and un- 
obtrusively supported by his inverted 
brand, while having a light, airy, and 
artistic look, would be very strong. 
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bras. The French for arm, HV. IV, 4, 
18. It is pronounced bra^ and attention 
has frequently been called to the error 
made by 8h. when Pistol mistakes it for 
br<is8, the s in the French word being 
silent. From this it has been inferred 
that Sh. knowledge of French must have 
been very slight. It has been suggested 
that the pronunciation may have been 
different in his time, but we know that 
this was not the case, for Eliot, in his 
**Orthoepia Gallica," published in 1593, 
directs that bras de fer be pronounced 
bra de fer. 8h. may have had a read- 
ing BXthoMgh not a speaking knowledge 
of French. 

brave, n. Boast. John, V, 2, 159. 

brave, adj, 1. Bold ; courageous. 2HVI. 
IV, 8, 21. 

2. Well-dressed ; splendid ; beautiful. 
Tp. 1, 2, 6 ; III, 2, 104. 

The word here takes the French mean- 
ing. Heeface. 

bravery. 1. Finery. Shr. IV, 3, 57. 
2. Boastfulness. Hml. V, 2, 79. 

brawl. A kind of dance. LLL. Ill, 1, 9. 
From the French bi'anle, to shake. 
** It was performed by several persons 
uniting hands in a circle and giving 
each other continual shakes, the steps 
changing with the time. '* Douce. 

break. To carve. LLL. IV, 1, 56. See 
capon. Broken m outh «= a mouth from 
which some of the teeth are gone. 
Broken mus^ = music on stringed in- 
struments. ** The term originating pro- 
bably f it)m harps, lutes, and such other 
stringed Instruments as were played 
without a bow, not having the capability 
to sustain a long note to its full duration 
of time. " As. I, 2, 150 ; Troil. Ill, 1, 52. 
This was the explanation first offered 
by Chappell, but he afterwards changed 
his opinion and supposed that it was 
music by a set of instruments from 
which some of the pieces are absent. All 
explanations of the phrase seem to be 
mere conjectures, so that one is as good 
as another. 

breast. Voice. Tw. II, 8, 20. 

breathe. 1. To exercise. Hml. V, 2, 181. 



2. To rest. Cor. 1, 6, 1. Breathe in your 
watering — stop and take breath while 
you are drinldng. IHIV. II, 4, 17. 
Also employed in other and more usual 
sens^. 

breathed. Rendered strong by exercise. 
LLI^ V, 2, 659 ; As. I, 2, 290; Shr. Ind. 
11,50. 

breeched. ThQ passage in Mcb. 11, 3, 122 : 
Their daggers unmannerly breeched 
with gore has had many explanations, 
none satisfactory. The general meaning 
is obvious enough, but some of the 
words have defied the conmientators. 

breeching. A whipping. I am no breech- 
ing scholar in the schools^ means: 
I am no schoolboy liable to be whipt. 
Shr. Ill, 1, 18. 

breed-bate. One who fosters quarrels. 
Wiv. I, 4, 12. 

breese. The gadfly. Troil. I, d, 48; 
Ant. m, 10, 14. 

Briareus. Referred to in Troil. I, 2, 80. 
Known also as .^Igseon. He was the 
son of Uranus by Gaea. He had two 
brothers, Gyges and Cottus, and the 
three were known as the Uranids. They 
are described as huge monsters, with a 
hundred arms and fifty heads each. On 
one occasion, when the Olympian gods 
were about to put Zeus in chains, Thetis 
called in the assistance of .^Bgseon, who 
compelled the gods to desist from their 
intention. Being hated by Uranus, they 
were concealed in the depth of the earth, 
but when the Titans made war upon Zens 
they were delivered from their prison 
that they might assist him. They over- 
came the Titans by hurling three hun- 
dred rocks at once. 

The opinion which regards JE/gteon 
(Briareus) and his brothers as only 
personifications of the extraordinary 
powers of nature, such as are manifested 
in the violent commotions of the earth, 
as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and 
the like, seems to explain best the yarious 
accounts given of them. 

bribed buck. A buck divided into parts 
to be given away. Wiv. V, 5, 27. 
This expression has caused much un- 
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neoeasaiy perplexity. Halliwell g:ives 
stolen; Theobald, sent as a prize or 
present ; SchiiL, a present made to cor- 
rupt a person^ but, as if not gatisfied 
with this, tells us to compare with de- 
formed^ disdained^ etc Singer gives 
the meaning which we have adopted, 
because we find in Cot. (1611) : '' Bnbe : 
f . a peece, lumpe, or cantill of bread 
giuen vnto a begger.^' 
bride-house. A public hall for celebrat- 
ing marriages, which seems to have 
been one of the social arrangements of 
ancient times. Nares. Kins. I, 1. 
brief. A contract of espousals ; a license 
of marriage. Dyce, All's. II, 3, 186. 
Schm. pronounces this passage unin- 
telligible : 

the favour of the king 
Smile upon this contract ; whose cere- 
mony 
Shall seem expedient on the now-born 

brief. 
And be performed to-night : 

Fl. and P2. have •* now borne ;" others 
'* now bom. " The word expedient e v i- 
dently carries its etymological meaning 
and signifies quickly, immediately (see 
expedient). The meaning, therefore, is 
obvious: the ceremony [of marriage] 
shall follow immediately on the con- 
tract just made [now born] and be per- 
formed to-night. 
brinded. Brindled ; of a gray or tawny 
oc^r, with streaks or bars of a darker 
hue. The word occurs but once in Sh. , 
Mcb. IV, 1, 1. The association of 
witches and cats is to be found in the 
folk-lore of almost all nations; but gen- 
erally the ** familiar " of the witch is 
supposed to be a perfectly black cat, 
without a single white hair in its fur. 
Here, however, the cat ia g^y, and in 
the same play (1, 1, 9) it is to Oray- 
malkin that the witch makes response. 
In heraldry it means spotted. 

bring. To conduct ; to lead ; to accom- 
pany. Meas. I, 1. 62. To be unth a 
person to bring is a phrase which i.s 
common in the old dramatists, but of 



which no quite satisfactory explanation 
has been given. Dyce gives several 
examples of its use, and from these it 
would seem to have meant to get even 
with, to humiliate. It occurs but once 
in Sh. Troll. 1, 2, 3a5. We give two 
illustrative quotations : 

And heere He have a fUng at him, 

that's flat ; 
And, Balthazar, lie be with thee to 

bring, 
And thee, Lorenzo, etc. 

Kyd's Spanish Tragedy. 

Why did not I strike her ? but I will 

do something? 

And be with you to bring before you 

think on't. 

Shirley : Tlie BaU. 

brize. See breese. 

broach. 1. To pierce through ; to trans- 
fix. Tit. IV, 2, 85. 

2. To set abroach. q.i\ Shr. I, 2, 84 ; 
3HVI. II, 2, 159; Tit. II, 1, 07. 

brock. A badger ; used as a term of re- 
proach. Tw. II, 5, 114. 

brogue. A stout, heavy shoe, probably 
made of very coarse leather. Cym. IV, 
2, 214. Schm., following Nares, says a 
wooden shoe. Doubtful if wooden shoes 
are ever clouted. See clout. 

broke. To act as a procurer. All's. Ill, 
5, 74. 

broken musk:. See break. 

broker. A go-between, frequently in a 
vile sense. Conipl. 1TS\ John, II, i, 
568 and 582. 

brooch. To adoni. Ant. IV, 13, 25. 

brook. Flying at the brook = hawking 
at water fowl. 2HVI. II, 1, 1. 

broom-groves. Groves of bnxMn. Fl. 
broome g roues. Tp. IV, 1, (Mi. This 
word has given much trouble to the 
couimentatoi*8, so much, indeed, that 
Uanmer changed the word to brown 
groves, the point luude being that the 
broom plant does not grow large enough 
to form a grove. It has been suggested 
that by broome Sh. merely meant the 
tree from which brooms are made, and 
that this was quite as often the birch as 
the broom. Nares. Sc*hra. interprets 
the word as '* groves or woods over- 



KTOini with genitta " (broom) ; bat If 
my memory falla not, the broom plant 
does not grow freely in the ehade ot 
trees. In rich land the broom grows 
qnlte tall, higb enough to cast the 
sbadnw spoken of In the text, and an 
fnr as the word grove Is cuncemed. 
HUfh lerlns are very apt to be elastio. 
Bums speaks of " gfovee o' sweet 
myrtle," and etymologlda tell ns that 
" the orif^nal sense must have been a 
Blade or lane cTUtthrouKhtroeii." Skrat. 
Orove probably did not have qiiil« the 
meantnjt whlt-h we now attach to it, 
but rather that of thicket. Cot. s.r. 
Chemtaye baa "Chesnaye: f. A wood, 
groue, or thicket ot ookes." At any 
rate the broom Is a favorite pbuit with 
lovers; the Scotch love songs are full 
of It. 

bniomabiff. The handle of a broom, 
Th«v oame to the b. to me — they came 
wltfalii a broontttall's length of me, 
HVIir. V, 4, ,17. 

brothcrlKMld. I. A trading nimpony. 
Troll. I, S, 104. 
I. A religious onler. Rom. V, 3, IT. 

Browntat. An adherent of a Puritan 
sect founded in the reign ot Queen 
Ellaibeth by Robert Browne. Dyce 
mya that Browne lett the secrt. Naree 
tells us that he died in jail in 1030, aged 
about SO years. Tw. Ill, 3, S4. 

bruMng-lraiu. Weapons. RIILV, 3,110. 
ef. Troil. II, 8. 18, Also Psalra li, 9. 
(Prayer-book vctsIoq) Hvnlrr. Accord- 
ing to Henley, ftrubinDT-ircni— the mace 
with which some ot the English cavalry 
were armed, but this Idea Is gross and 
unpoetiral. The eiprewdon occurs in 
a prayer, anil the term is evidently 
generic, not spedflc. 

bnilt. Noise; report; rumour, SHVI. 
IV, 7, Oi. 

bnuh. Rode assault. Troll. V, 8, 34. 

BnitMS, Decius, dr.p. A Rornan con- 
spirator. CiES. His name really was 
Dedmns Brutus. 8h. got the name 
Decius from North's "Plutarch." 

Bnrtos, Junius, dr.p, A Ronan tribune 
of the peofiU. Oor. 



Bmtaa, Lucius Junius, There teas a 
Brti/un oner, etc. Gee. I, S, ISO. Be 
brought aliout the expulsion of Tar- 
qulniUH SnjicrbuB, When conmil be 
condemned bis nniH to dmth for at- 
tempting to reKture the kingdotn. 

Bmtiia. Maifun, rfr.ji, A coniipirator 
againut CH-nar. Cice. 

bubukiea. Pimple«<. HV, III. ti. 111. 
This is the only known passage bi which 
the word occur)). 

back. I. Hale deer. Troil, HI. 1. I^V. 

2. Linen (or washing ; aim the Ive in 
which the clotfaea are steeped. JHVI. 
IV. 2, .11, 

3. The symbol of cucboldom. Wiv. Ill, 
8, IH7, 

buck-basket. A liaaket for soiled linen. 
Wiv. m, 3, 3. 

Buckingham, Edward Stafford, Duke ot, 
dr.p. HVIII. 

Buckingham, Henry Stafford, Duke of, 
dr.p. Kin. 

Bucklngluun, Humphrey Stafford, Duke 
ot, dr.p. aHVI. 

Bucklcrabury. A street in London, 
chiefly Inlublt«d by druggiiib>, wh<»e 
chief wares were simples or herbs. 
These had a strong odor. Wiv. Ill, 3, 
TO. 

bock ol the first head. One m Its Rf th 
year. LLL. IV. 3, 10. 

buck-washhiK. Washing In lye. Wiv. 
Ill, 3, 140. 

bug. A bugbear ; a bugaboo. SHVI. V. 
a, 3. The word bug Is probably derived 
from the Welsh word for ghost or 
spectre ; tmg-brnr — itpectre-bear. The 
use of the word bug to signify an insect 
Is comparatively recent. The word Iniff- 
brnr occurs in Troil. IV, 2. 34. 

In Manhew's Bible, Px. ici. B, Is 
rendered: "Thou shalt nut nede to be 
afraid ot any bugs by night." 

bogle. A short piece of glais tubing used 
as a bead! generally, though nut always, 
black. Bvgle bracrUI — a bracelet 
nude of bugles, or ornamented with 
bugles. WlnL IV, 4, £>4. Bvgla eyr- 
balle — black eyes. As. Ill, S, 47. This 
we gather fnxn line 180, where Phcebe 



Naym '* HesoicI mineeywere black." 
But perlupB this wm onlj' Phoebe's 
interpretation o( another meaning. It 
it more prohnble that buyle means brit- 
/iantandthatPhtEbe did not understand 
it. This would be jiut like one of Sh. sly 
tiwcbee. 

Bull-calt, dr.p. One of FaktoiTs re- 
crulte. 2fflV. 

Ballen, Anne, dr.p. Afterwarda Count- 
ess of Pembroke and Queen. HVIII. 

bulk. A projecting part of a building. 
Oth. V, 1, 1. 

bully-rook. A brage;ing; cheater. Wlr. 
1,3,2, Itbasbeenabjectedtothismean- 
Ing of the word, that K It be correct, 
the host would Dever have applied the 
term to fail beat ciutonwr. But this In 
just where the joke comm in. Half the 
time the host does not understand the 
meaning of the words he uses. Some 
eds. have sugK^eted butly-roek. 

Bunch of Qiapes. See tavern. 

bang. A pickpocket SHIV. II, 4, 19). 

bailtlac, A bird reaembUng the skylark. 
" The general resemblance of this bunt- 
Int; to the skylark In the colour of its 
plumage has given origin to another 
provincial name by which it Is known, 
that of the bunting lark." Yarrell's 
" History of British Birds." Itook thia 
lark for a Imnting — I did not give 
the man credit for what be really Is. 
All's. 11, 5, T. 

bortonet. A close-fitting hairnet. Ant. 
I, h. 24. 

Burgundy, Duke of, dr.p. HV. 

BurgniMly, Doke of, dr.p. Suitor for 
the band otCordelia, but retires when 
■he is didnberited. Called by his Hval 
the duke of "Waterish Burgundy." 
Lr. 

borlaL 8eed«ath. 

buah. A sign ; an advertisement. As. 
EpL 4. A bush of ivy was the vintner's 
sign, as this plant was sacred to Bacchus. 
It was BO consecrsled, because when 
the child Bacchus lay in his cradle the 
nymphs of Nlsa concealed him Irota the 
vengeanoe of Jimo by oov«aing him 
witb ivy tnOa. 



Bushy, Sir John, dr.p, A creature of 
Rlcbanin. RI!. 

busky. Bushy. IHIV. V, 1, 3. 

buss. A kiss. aHIV. II, 4, 2S1. 

busy-leu. In FI. Tp. Ill, 1, IS, the 
readily is bnaialett; this was changed 
by Theobald to buaylett, a word which 
is found nowhere else in the language. 
The text as usually given reads tnay- 

Thia passage is the great crux of the 
play, and Dr. Fumeffi tells ns that it 
"has received a greater number of 
emendations and staggers under a 
heavier weight of comment than, I 
believe, any other in 8h., not excepting 
even Juliet's 'runaways eyee.'" In 
evidence of this he gives twelve solid 
pages of fine type to it, and then con- 
cludes as follows, tbe eiplanation being 
credited to Hic'tson (1850). Ferdinand 
says in effect : " I am forgetting my 
work ; but when I do thus forget, my 
mind so teems with thoughts that I am 
really most busy when I seem to be 
least busy, and by these sweet thoughts 
I am even refreshed for my work." 
The spelling lent for leaal is qoite com- 
mon with old authors. 

bvtchcr. Bee ten'. 

butcher's cnr. Cardinal Wolsey is oOd 
to have been the son of a butcher. 
Johmon. HVIII. I. 1, 120. 

but. I. Except. 2HIV. V, 3, 8S; do. 11, 
8,8; IHVI. II, 3, 83. 
2. Only. A<hi, II, 1. Vi. 

butt. Qoal ; "the end to which I was 
destined." Oth. V, 3, 3GT. 

butt. This word occurs in FI., and in 
most eds. is rendered booL Tp. I, 3, 
146. It has been supposed, however, 
and not without good reason, that butt 
is the name of a peculiar kind of ve«el. 
Borne have supposed that it means a 
cai k. which Is absurd. 

buttery-bar. In large establishments, a 
room whence provisions were dispensed. 
Tw. I, S, 74. Maria's speech Is thus 
explained by Krairick : " The bringing 
the hand to the buttery-bar and letting 
it drink, li a proverUal phrase oaunig 



forward AbigiUk, to uk at onre for a 
kiss and a preaent. Sir Andrew's slow- 
□esH of comprehension in thi> particular 
tcave her a juet suBpicion at once of hli 
frifcidltjr and avarice. " 

button. I. A well-known device for 
fastening; clotlies. /n kia butttms — he 
is able to do it; it is in tiim. It is a 
familiar eipreeaioii today, and can 
cause trouble only t« closet etudentH. 
Wiv. Ill, a. 71. 
2. Buds. Hml. I, S, 40. 

butt-shaft. A kind of arrow used for 
ihoottng at butts : fanned without a 
barb so as to be easily extracted. Rom. 

ir, 4, 18. 



buxom. Lively ; freeh ; brisk. Biixom 
valour — figorous valour. HV. Ill, 
«,27. 

by-driakln(g, or drinking^ at odd times. 
Occasional drinkings. IHIV. Ill, S, 84. 

by'riakln. By our Ladykin, or little 
Lady (the Virgin Mary). Hids. lU, 1, 
13. 

tnizzard. A common or inferior kind of 
hawk, and one not easily tamed, ^ar- 
il, 1, a08 ; RIlI. 1, 1, ISS. 

There is no doubt about the meaning 
of buzzard in Shr. II, 1, 306, but it has 
been sugKeeted that in line 209 buizard 
means an insect, but this seems to miss 
the point which turns upon the mistake 
of taking a gentle turUe for a hawk, 
and .one untommble at that. 



gaABIN. I. To dweU In a cabin. 
Tit. IV, 2, 179, 
I 2. Toimprison. latneabin'd, 
tribb'd, conflned, bound tn — 
e a prisoner to saticy doubts 
and tears. Mcb. JIT, 4, S4. 
cable. Scope, or, as we say colloqntally, 

"rope," Oth. I, 3, 17. 
cac».demon. A bad demon; an evil 
spirit of the worst kind. RIII. I, :i, 

cade. A small barrel or keg. SHVI. 
IV, 2. SB. 

Cade, Jack, dr.p. A rebel. 3HVI. 

John Cade, or as he is called in 
2UVI., Jack Cade, was bom in Ireland 
and killed near Heathfleld, in Sussex, 
England, July Ili, I4.W. Cade's rebelUoD 
was chiefly a rising of Eentislunen for 
real or imaginary grlevancea. At first 
they bad considerable succem. They 
defeated the royal army at Seven Oaks, 
killing the commauders, Bir Humphrey 
Stafford and bis brother. They entered 
London July 2, and put Lord Say and 
his son-in-law to death, but owing to 
their plundering and ravaging, the ciU- 
Bant o( Londim became enraged and 



defeated Cade and his followers. Cade 
fled in disguise, and his death is said to 
have occurred pretty much as 8h. has 
described it. 

caddb. Worsted gaUoon ; some Bay it Is 
so-called because it reeembles the caddis- 
worm, wint. IV. 4, ate. 

caddla-garter. Wonted garter ; a term 
used In derision. Qarters of liie time 
being worn in sight ; they were ubu- 
all; made of costljr material, and to 
wear a cheap, coarse kind was a subject 
of reproach. IHIV. II, 4, 80. 

cadent. FUlIng. Lr. I, 4, 807. 

Cadmus. Son of Agenor. King of Phes- 
nicia, and brother of fhiropa. When 
Europa was carried off by Jupiter to 
Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus in search of 
his Bister, enjoining blm not to return 
without her. Unable to And her, Cad- 
mus settled in Thrace, but having con- 
sulted the oracle at Delphi, he was com- 
manded by tbe god to toUow a cow of 
a certain kind, and to build a town on 
the spot where the cow should sink 
down with fatigue. Cadmus found the 
oow in Pboda, and followed her mto 
BoKitia, where she nuik down on the 



■pot on which Cadmus built Cadmea, 
■tterward the citadel of Thebes. In- 
tending to HuTiflce the cow to Hinerra, 
ha lent lome persons to the well of 
Han (Ana) to fetch water. The well 
was unarded bj a dragon, a, son of 
Han, who kiDed the hmd aent bj Cad- 
mua. Cadmus slew the dragoo, and by 
advice of Hinerva, sowed the teeUi at 
the monster, oat of which armed men 
grew np, called Sparti lor tbe Sown), 
who UUed each other, with tbe excep- 
tion of flv«, who were the ancestors of 
ttieTtaebans. 

Cadiuai is said to have introdnced 
into Greece, from Phtmicla or Egypt, 
an alphabet of lizteen letters and also 
the art of mining, and dviUtatlon in 
general. Mids. IV. 1, 117. 

c^ucciu. The wand of Mercury, aronnd 
which were twined two snakes repre- 
sented as kissing each other. Hygtnus 
tells us that Mercury once fiiund two 
■nakee flghtlng and divided them with 
his wand ; from this circumstance they 
were DSed as an emblem of peace, and 
from caduceus was formed the word 
Cadtiixator, which signified a person 
sent to treat of peace. The caduceus 
had the power of inducing sleep ; hence, 
HUton calls it the "opUta rod." TroiL 
II, 8, 14. 

Cadwal, dr.p. The onutned name of 
Arviragus. Cym, 

Cadwalader. The lost king of the Welsh 
or ancient Britons. Sumamed Bhen- 
diged, or the Blessed. He performed 
wondrous feats of valour in defending 
Wales against the Haions, and accord- 
ing to the prcqibecy of Merlin, he is one 
day to return to the world to e>:pel the 
Saxons from the land. He succeeded 
to tbe throne in 634 and died in 6tM. 
HV. V, 1, 3». 

Cmimr, Julius, dr.p, Cne. 

Cains Julius Ciraar was bom July 12, 
100 B.C. Killed at Rome, March 16. 
44 B.C. Amongst other notable achieve- 
mrata, he reformed the calendar 46 b. c. , 
and gave his name to the Julian calen. 
oartmdtbenKnitiiof J'uly. Hit famous 



"crossing of the Rubicon" occurred 
49 B.C. 

Csaar, OctBvius, dr.p. A Roman trium- 
vir. Cefs. and Ant. 

Casarlo, dr.p. The nanie assumed by 
Viola while in the disguise of a man. 
Tw. 

CBsarlon. The son of Cleopatra by Julius 
Ctemr. Ant. Ill, 13. lUS. 

cage. I. A prison, 2HV1. IV, 2, SA. 
2. A wicker-work basket. Rom. II, S. T. 
The exprMsion cage of ruihei. As. 
Ill, 2, 389, haa called forth a good deal 
of comment. Soom think It refere to 
the rush rings used by country folks in 
B mock ceremony of marriage, but this 
seems to me far fetched. Does it not 
mtber refer to the cages made of rushes 
by children who, time out of mind, 
have tl(erein Imprisoned butterflies and 
Insects of various Idnds i Such a cage 
is the very emblem of flimsiness. 

Caln-colaured. Yellow or red, as a color 
of hair, being esteemed a deformity, 
was by common consent attributed to 
Coin and Judas, and these characters 
were generally represented in old tapes- 
tries with yellow or red beords. It has 
been conjectured that the odium took 
its rise from the avereion to tbe red- 
haired Danes. Wiv. I, 4, SS; As. Ill, 
4, 10. 

Caithnesa, dr.p. A Scottish nobleman. 
Mcb. 

caitiff. A wretch; slave; captive ; henoe, 
sometimea a viitch. All's. Ill, 2, IIT. 

Calua, Dr., dr.p. A French physician, in 
love with Anne Page. Wiv. 

Caius, dr.p. Kame assumed by Eorl of 
Kent during his banishment. Lr. 

Cakhas, dr.p. A Trojan priest, taking 
part with the Greeks. Father of Cree- 
sida. Troll. 

In Sb. play Calcbos is represented as 
a Trojan, who has deserted his country 
and gone over to the enemy, but there 
is no trace of this story In the oodent 
legends. See Cretaida. He was the 
son of Theetor of Mycenro, a hi)^-prieat, 
and the wisest soothsayer amon(^ tbe 
Greeks. He foretold the duration of 



the Trojan wm*, erwi before tbe Qreeka 
Balled from Anlia. and while thej were 
engaged in ttie war lie explained Ui 
them the cause of the anger o( Apollo, 
An oracle bad declared that Calchas 
■honld die If he Should meet with a 
•oothsajer Buperlor to hlmaelf ; and this 
came to pass nt Claroe, for Cklcluu met 
tbe famous Boothsayer HopeuB in Ibe 
grove of the Claiian Apollo, and was 
defeated by bim In nut being able to 
itate tbe number of Hgs on a nild fig- 
tree, or tbe number of ptga wblrh a eon 
was going toglve birth to — things which 
MopBUi told with perfect accuracy. 
Hereupon Calcbas Is said to have died 
of grief. Another story about his death 
runs thus ; A soothsayer saw Calchas 
planting some vliiea In the grove of 
Apollo, near Orynlum, and foretold 
bIm that he would never drink any of 
the witie produced by them. When tbe 
grape* bad grown ripe and wine whs 
made of tbam, Calcbaa invited the 
soothsayer among his Other guests. 

the cup ol: wine In his hand tbe sooth- 
sayer repeated the prophecy. This ei- 
dted Calchas to such a fit uf laughter 
that be dropped the cup and choked. 

CBlTa skin. Tbe phrase, atui hang a 
calf a ikin on Ihoie recreant limbt, U 
thus ex|ilBiiied by Sir Jobn Hawkins; 
"Fools, kept for diversion in great 
families, were often distinguished by 
ooats of ealftkin. with buttons, down 
the back. Therefore, Constance and 
Faiilconbrldge mean to call Austria a 
fool in that sarcaatlo line so often re- 
peated." To tbisKitaun replies: "But 
ft does not appear that Constance meunn 
to (All Austria a foal, as Bir Jolin 
Hawkins would have it; but she cer- 
tainly means to call bim coward, and 
to teU him that a eidfs tkia would suit 
bia recreant limb* better tbanalion's." 
John III, 1, la). 

CaIUmd, dr.p. A savage and deformed 
•lave; thesoDof Sycoraz. Tp. 
Some ooms. contend Uiat tbe name 
a i)t eannibat. 



but there does not seem to be any good 
ground for tbis. It bos been si^ntested 
that tbe idea of Caliban is of Hebraistic, 
or at least of Orletitai origin, and is, in 
fact, DO other than tbefisb-Kod Dagun 
of the Fbilistines. Pur a full exposition 
of this theory see Hunter's " New Illus- 
trations." Vol. 1, p. 1S3, or Furness's 
"Tempest," p. 85. 

cakulate. To prophesy. C«s. I, S, 65. 
Tbis application of the word evidently 
hud its origin in the practice of as- 
trology, la our Aniericauism, "1 cal- 
culate," a relic of this old use of tbe 
word and brought over by tbe first 
settlers I 

callvcr. A band gun, le»a and lighter 
than a musket, and fired nithmit a 
rest. Dyce. IHIV. IV, 3, ^1 ; 2HV1. 
HI, 3, 280. 

Callpolis. A character la Peele's bsm- 
b^tlc tragedy. "The Battle of A ieasar. " 
Feed and be fat, my fair C. (iHlV. 
II, 4, IU8| Is a travesty of one of the 

calUng. AppellaUou; title. As. I, 3, 

callat, ) A woman of bad character, 
callet, } Wint. II, 3, 90; 2HV1. 1, 8, 86; 
callot. ) Oth. IV, 2,121. 
calm. A Qulcklyism for qualm. 2 



dr.p. Wife of Julius Csesat 

Calydon. The prince' t heart of Calydon 

2HVj. I, 1, 235. See MeUager. 
Camblo, dr.p. Name assumed by Itucen 



Cambridge, Earl of, dr.p. A conspirator. 
HV. 

Cambysea. King of ancient Persia. In 
King Cambyses vein (IHIV. II, 4. 425); 
an allusion to Friston's play entitled: 
" A lamentable Tragedie • * • G«n- 
talning the life of Caniblses, King of 
Fercia * • * and bis odious death 
by Goil's Instice appointed." 

Camlllo, dr.p. A Sicilian lord. Wint. 

Camelot. Tbe place where Arthur kept 
bis court in the west. In tbe parts o( 
BoffiMMtoblre, near Camelot, tbera are 



nunjr larfce puiors, upon whiob {(reat 
numbers at getae are bred. In Ix. II, 
S, SO, there in, perhaps, a double allu- 
■ion to Camelot u (aroous for Its seme. 
and to tboee kni|;bta who were van- 
quished by the Knights of the Round 
Table being sent to Camelot to jrield 
tbeaiaelres vamals to King Arthur. 
I, Cardinal, dr.p. HVIII. 
An oM wa; of spelling gan (brgan). 
Pllgr, as3; LLL. IV, 3, 106 ; Per. lU, 
Prol. 36. 

am. To know ; to be bUUuI Id. Hud. 
IV, 7. 85. 

canakln. A little can ; a mas- Otb. II, 
M, 71. Bee clink, 

canary. A quick and livel; dance. All's, 
II, 1, 77. 

cuwry. A blonder of Mr*. Quickly for 
quandary, Wiv. II, 2, 61 and 64. Dr. 
Schmidt objects to thU Interpretation 
on the ground that "tfaia word is un- 
known to 8h." The word (quandorle) 
was used by Qreene in bis " HamilllK " 
(printed I593|. Oreenedled In ISOS, and 
aa he had lampooned 8h. , Bh. may have 
ridiculed some of bis expressions. 8h. 
was well acquainted with Oreene's 
works, (or the "Winter's Tale" is a 
dramatiiatloii of one of Qreene's stories, 
Pandoito. 

Candldatos. A Roman name for a suitor 
for a high ofike, so called from his 
white gown. Tit, I, I, IBS, 

ConUliu, dr. p. LleutMUUtt-general of 
Antony. Ant. 

canker. The dog-rosei. Ado. I, 3, 28. 

cankcr-blooni. The flowers of the wild 
rose. Bonn. LIV, 5, 

A worm that preys on 
I. III. 8, IMS. 

candle. Bee btU, book, and candle. 

eandlc'a enda. " It may, perhaps, be 
asked why drinking off candle' 
for flap-dnigons sbonld be < ' ~ 
agreeable qnallflcation t The answer is, 
that as a feat of gallantry, to swhIIow a 
caiuf/e's-end fomied a more formidable 
and disagreeable flaiydragon than any 
iXher substance, and therefore afforded 
• stroiiger tertimonT of m«J for the 



candle- mine. A huge moss of tallow. 
2HIV. II. 4. safl. 

candle-waster. One wbo sits up at night 
either for study or revelry. Ado. V, 
1,18. 

cannibal. One who eats human flesh. 
3HVI, I, 4. 153; Oth. I, 8, 143. In 
2HIV. II, 4, 180, Kstol, In his bombastic 
speech, evidently uses canni6ai« for 



131. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, Bourcbier. 
dr.;.. RIII, 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, Chicheley. 
dr.p. HV. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of. Cromner, 
dr.p. HVIII, 

cantle. A piece: a part. IHIV. Ill, I, 
100 ; Ant. Ill, 10, 6. 

canton. A song. Tw. t, 9. 380 and III, 
I. 100. 

canvass. To toss, as In a blanket. In 
2HIV, II, 4. :a4S. this is undoubtedly 
the siKniScBtion, but in IHVI. I, S, SO, 
this meaning does not apply so well. 
To tumble the bishop Into his hat and 
torn him therein is not very feasible. A 
writer in the Edinburgh Retiew (Oct. 
1873) suggests that canvass here means 
to trap or to ensnare, canvass being a 
technical name for B net used for catch- 
ing wild hawks. The hat being the 
emblem of his podtion, which he abused 
by granting immoral licences, be would ' 
be caught In It. 

A song ; a ditty. [Ital, can- 



a.] 



... IV, S 



'ering for the head ; meta- 
phorically, the top. Tim, IV, 3, 363; 
Hml. II. 3. S33, and ef., our collo- 
qulal : " that caps all." 

capable. Capacious. Oth. Ill, 3. 450. 

cap-a.pe. From head to foot, Wint. 
IV, 4, 7111; Hm). 1, 3. 300. Insomeeds. 
ca/i-a-plr, the old French form. 

Caphto, dr.p. A servant, Tim. 




caper. The uneipaiidBd Sower nt tht 
eaper-baah, used for pi-fciing Par 
quiUile, see mutton. 

capitulate. I. To moke head. lUIV. 



2. To treat with 



make sgreemeut, 
(Itol.) A Bimpletou. Truil. 



cspocchla. 

IV, S, S3. 

capon. Besldvs the nsiul and weU-kDown 
meaning oF the word aa applied U) 
mrtain binds of fowl (Ot-nt. IV, 4. 10; 
Hml. in, 2. lOUi. it in al>» applied as a 
t*rni of reproach fErr. Ill, 1, 33 ; Ado. 

V, I, l.'A, where the interuDce ia obri- 
uiu), It hofl been aUKgested that in 
Cyni. II, 1, 35, there is a quihble (ispon 
— cap on — cozuomb). In LLL. IV, 1. 
56, the word capon evidently meaiu a 
love-letter. Theobald, in reference Ui 
this paaaage. eays : " Our piet uses thin 
metaphor Bs the FVench do their poti/ef. 
which BlttnilleB a young fowl and a 
love-l(>tter. The Italiana use the aaine 
uaimer of exprwaion when they oall a 
love-cpistle kho pollicrtta [polizietta] 
amoriaa, I ow'd the hint of this equi- 
vocal use of the word to my tngenluuB 
friend Mr. Bishop, " Farmer, the famous 
8h. eritip, adds : " Henry FY. coEisuitinB 
with Bully about bia ninrriag<>, sayH : 
■ My niece of Bulse would please me 
beet, natwithsfaanding the mallL-loua 
reporta that ahe loves pourWii in papiT 
bettor than in a fricaffloe, ' " See also 
carre and breixk. 

caprlcclo. (Italian.) Caprice ; fancy. 
AU-8. II. 3, SIO. 

ca|irkloiu. 1 am here leilh Ihre and thy 
grnit», at Ike nio»( c. jioet, lummt Oriii, 
H-aa among Iht Oothg. As. Ill, U. «. 
Ueaning here ia uncertain. The pun 
on Ootlu and Roat« Ithe U> having fre- 
quently the sound of t in 8h. time) la 
obvious. Ovid may here be called 
" capricious," as being notedly amakiry 
{Sm his Arl iif Lurr), ami the goat is 
one ot tbe moxt salacious of animals. 
(0th. UI, 3, 4(B.) 

captious. Various meanings have been 
given to this word as It occurs in All's. 



I, 3, ao& Sidim. maktc It — " capod- 
ona." Sbt^ aa fn many other caaea. 

8h, probably gave it the purely ety- 
mologii-al meaning, Uilciny. »-> that 
" captious anil iuteuiljlu " would mean 
"taking and not boliUng,'' 
captivate, adj. CapUve. IHVI. II, 3, 

Capuclus, dr. p. Ambassador from 
Charles V, HVIII, 

Capuiet, dr.p. Father of Juliet, Rom. 

Capulet, Lady. dr.p. Wife of Capulet, 
and mother of Juliet. Rom. 

car. In the eipreaaion ; Thmigh onr 
silmiv be drainH from m irith cars 
(Tw, II, n. Til, the meaning has never 
been Batiafacturily aarertained. John- 
son makes cars — carta. Perhaps Fabian 
means th'iuylt our silmee be draicn 
from ua by ifliipping at Ihii rarl'g tail, 
a well known mode of punishment at 
that time. Jackson suggested ealt^ 
meaning, of oourse, the cat-o'-nine-talta. 
But was this word fn use then in that 
seDwi ! Hanmer suggested ran, and 
this reading is adopted by Rolfe. 

carack. A large ship of burden. (ItaL 
cnrocro.) Cot. tellausthBtScnrruqua 
is: "Tbefaugeahiptearmedacnrricktt." 
Err. ITI, 2, 1*0; 0th. 1. 2, 50; Kins. 
111. i. 

caraways. CumHts made with mraway 
seeds. -iBIV. V, S, 3. 

carbonado. Meat scotched for broiling. 
!HIV. v.s, ei. 

carcanet, i A necklace; a collar of 

carkaiwt. < jewels. Err. Ill, 1. 4; Sonn. 
UI, S. 

canl, V. To debase by mixing. 1HIT,~ 
III, a. aa. ^ 

This use of the word was 
mon in 8h. time. Thus, in Oreena'a f 
"Quip for an Upstart Courtier" wo 
find : " You card your beer, if you see 
your guests t)egin to be drunk, lialf 

card, iL I. The face of a joariBer's 
pass, Mcb. I, 3. 17. 
2. Printed or written rulm, Hml V 

A "oooling card" ia a s 



suddenly ti 
84. 



IS the tables. IHVI. V. S. 



A quarter of B French crown. 
(guarl d'ecu). All't IV. 3. 31 1. 
Cardinal Bcaulort, drp. BisbopotWin- 

chaitCT. aevi. 

CardlDBl Bourchkr, dr.p. Archbbhop 
of Canterbury. RIII. 

CardlnBl Campeiiu, dr.p. HVIII. 

Cardfnia Pandulph, dr.p. The Papal 
legate. Jobn. 

Cudlnal Wolaey, dr.p. HVIII. 

CarduuB Bcnedlctiu. The blessed thktle. 
This plant was reputed to care all 
dlseSBea— even the pla^e. Cogan In 
bis "Haven of Health," published in 
4to, in 1588. says; "Tliia herbe may 
worthily' be called Benediclua ur Omai- 
morbia, that Is, a salre for every sore, 
not knowen to physitiajia uf old time, 
bat lately revealed b; the speciall pro- 
Tidence of Almighty Ood. " Itisalleged 
that Luther was cured of "a congeBl- 
tng of blood about the breast" by 
drinking the water of CarduuH Bene- 
dlctna. It is evident that in Ado. Ill, 
4, T4, Margaret twite Beatrice with 
her love for Benedick, and recommends 
CardtiuJt Bentdielut as a remedy for 



: Z. The 



career, DeBnrd by Scbm. i 
ground on nhich a race is ru 
nux itself. This scarcely gi' 
intended In some paaBages. In Ado. V, 
1, 13S, / than mcrl your teit in the 
enreer, certainly does not mean that 
Benedick will merl Claudio's wit in the 
race ; that would be Impomible, as con- 
teatantu in a race never nieel. The 
term is borrowed from the tilt-yard, 
and means that he will meet him in the 
full rush of his aUAck. So in Ado. II, 
S.3»: The carrrr of hin h«mirur 
nieann when his humour is Intense or 
In fuU swing. Also in RU. I, 2, 4H : 
Jlrtt earffr means the first encounter. 
The word occura seven times in the 
plays and has this dgniflration in each 
case, except HV. II, I, 132, where it has 
no meaning at all, being noasenslcally 
used by Nym {pot by ^Mstol, as Si4im. 



gives it). Bardolph'a speech, Wiv. I, 1, 

1H4, is evidently thieves' Latin intended 

to confuse Slender, and any attempt to 

make sense of it would simply be a 

waste of time. 

carl. A chur! ; a fellow. Cym. V, 2, 4. 

Carlisle, BLshop of, dr.p. RIL 

carlot. A peasant ; a chori. As. Ill, a, 

lOS. 
canuL Carnivorous, RIII. IV, 4, fA. 
carpet. He is a knighl, dvbbfd tvilh uii- 
hatchrd rapier and OH carpet coii- 
■ sideralion. Tw. Ill, 4, 358. '-Carprt 
knights were dubbed at court by mere 
favDDT — not on the field of battle for 
their military exploits. Our early 
writers constantly speak of them with 
great contempt, and carpet knight 
became a term for an elTeaiinale per- 
son," Dyce. See also Nare's " Olos- 
ary," where it is stated that "trencher- 
knight ' ' ia probably synonymous, 
carpet- monger. Une who frequents car- 
pets and ladies' bowera. Ado. V. 3. 32. 
carpets. Table-clotJis. Shr, IV, 1, .W. 
carrack. See carocA;. 
carve. In Hml. I. ^, 30, the phrase cnrxe 
for Aims py obviously means : to shape 
his own d^tlny. 

In Wiv. 1, ». 48, and probably in 
LLL. V, 3, 33!t, the word has a special 
meaning flrst pointed out by Hnnter in 
bis " New Illustrations of ShakeHpeare, " 
Vol. I, p. 31.^. In these passages the 
word means "to make certain signs 
with the fingers, indicating a desire 
that the person to whom they are ad- 
dressed should be attentive and pro- 
pitious." In "A Very Woman" we 
find: "Herlightnestse gets her toBwiin 
at the top uf the table, where her wrie 
little flnger bewraies earring; her 
neighbours at the latt<^r end know they 
areTvelcome." 
Caaca. dr.p. A Roman cimsplrator, 

and friend of Brutus. Caw. 
cau, n. tikin. The skin of a foi is 

caUed its i-ase. Tw. V, I, HW. 
case, p. To strip olT the skin. All's. Ill, 

casque. A helmet. Rll. 1, 3, SI. 



Cassanitra, dr.p, A propbetos. Troll, 
Camandra was the daughter of PrbiiD 
and Hecuba. 8be owl ber twin brother 
Helenufl, when young, were left aslei'p 
in the sanctuwy of Apollo, when their 
eons were purified by svrpentK, so that 
they could undemtaad the divine sounds 
of nature and the voices of birds. After* 
wards, Cassandra BOmetiraea used to 
sleep In the some temple, and when 
she grew up ber beauty won the lot e of 
Apollo, llie god endowed her with 
the gift of propbecy upon her promising 
to mniplj with hla desires, but when 
abe tiad become poesccsed ot the pro- 
phetic art, (he refused to fulfil her 
promise. Thereupon thf god, in anger, 
ordained that no one should believe hei- 
prophedes. She preilicteii to the Trojans 
the ruin that threatened them, but no 
oue believed her; she was looked upon 
■s a madwoman, and according to a 
lute account was shut up and guarded. 
On the capture of Troy «he fled into tbe 
sanctuary of Minerva, but was torn 
from the atutue of tbe godilefs by Ajax, 
eon of Orleus, and. according to some 
accounts, was even mvlshed by him In 
the sanctuary. On the division of the 
booty she fell to the lot of Agamemnon. 
See Agamemnon. 

CaHibclan. A king of Britain in tbe 
time of Julius CiBiiar. After bis death 
Tbeoiiuuitiua, tbe youngest son of Lud, 
was made king. He reigned twenty- 
two years and Irft tbe kingdom to bis 
son Cymbeline or Kymbeline. Cym. I, 



Otb. 



1 dr.p. Lieutenant t 



Othello. 



Caailnsi dr.p. A Ronuin cunspiratur 

and friend of Brutus. Vko. 
cuaock. A niilil4iry cliiak. All's, IV. 

S. Ids. 
cut. I. Dismissed. Uth. I. 1, l.W. 
2. This WBS the word used by quacks to 

dewribe the inspection of the urine by 

which diseasaa were found out. Mcb. 



V, S, BO. 



r, in. i 



IIU, 



baa B satirical reference to tbe Doctor's 
sy!il«m of medical practice, ftometlmes 
printed Canlillian. Wiv, 11, 3. !H. 
CastlUano vulgo. Scbm. calls this "Span- 
ish of Hir Toby's own making and not 
easily translated. " Warburton suggest- 
ed votto for vttigo. and explained it as 
- "Put on your Castilian oounten- 
anoe; that is, your grave solemn looks, " 
Tw. I, 5. 4a. 
CBStlc. A very strung helmet, tn Ual- 
lory's "History of King Arthur" 
ICamelot Claffiiis. p. SMj. we And this 
l>assaRe : " ' Do thou thy best,' said Sir 
Onwolno ; ' therefore, hie thee fa^ that 
tbou wert gone : and wit thou well, we 
shall soon come after, and break the 
strongest (^astle that thou bast upon 
tby bead.'" Hollinsbed has : "Tbcn 
auildenlie, with great noise of trumpets, 
entered air Thomas Enevet in a castell 
of coleblocke," This is also the mean- 
ing in Tit. in, 1, 170 : Troll. V, 3, 187, 

The expression : M]/ old tad of Ihe 
casllrl IHIV. I, 3. 48, is equiraleut to 
"myold buck." It has been claimed 
tha-t this Is a reference to the old play 
in which Falatalf appears as Sir John 
Oldcaatle. But this opinion is now 
rellnquiHhed. Tbe expressiou "old lad 
of tbe castle " is an old one. 
Calalan. A Chinaman ; a native of 
Ctttboy, A cant term for a sharper or 
thief. WIv, II, I, H7, 
cater-cousin. Acorruptlonof tbe FVench 
quill re-ronsia — fourth uouiin. Oobbo 
perhaps used it as meaning that tno 
persons ate together. Merch, II, li 
cates. Delicai-ies ; dainty food. 1 
lU. 1, uVi: Shr. U, I, isa |A puafj 

quibble. I 
Catcaby, Sir WUliam, dr.p. RHI. 

Bis name was made the sobjeot Ijj 
a rhyme by one CoUiugboume ; 
The L-at, the Hat, and Lovelt our d 
Ihie rule all Rnglaod uuiler a Hag 

found 

To root uur rosea from our grounO, 
Tbe Cat was Catenby : tbe Rat. Rat- 
elllT : Lovell was Lord Lovel : the Hog 



was Richanl HI., wbose oognimice mu 
a boar. Collint^boume was executed 

fur Riaking this rhvme. Catcshy was 
t&kun priMinM' at Boaworth aod exe- 

Cfltiln{*. Fiddl&irtrtQgB ; catgut. Troll. 

III. 3. son. 

Cato. the Toimger, dr.p, A (riend to 
Brutus. C«e. 

caudk. A warm, rordial drink made of 
Xriiel, with ale or wine, anil spipen. 
givm to the sick — sapedallj to women 
and their gossips. Hgmpun ciudtf — 
execution by baDKing ; help of hatchet 
— decapitation, both bein^ certAin curpfl 
for all diseases. 3HVI. IV, 7. 05 ; ef. 

' Cym, V, 4, im, et teq. Tbia passage baa 
caused trouble t« some, but the meaning 
seems obvious, fiee help. 

cantcl. Deceit, Hml. I. S, l.\ 

CButChMia. False ; deceitful ; insldluus. 
Cor. IV, 1, SI; Cres. II, 1, 129. 

caviare. The roe of the sturgeon, pre- 
served by salting. The taste for ravinrf 
is an acquired one. and to "the general" 
it Is not acceptable, hence Hamlet's 
coniparisoD, Hml. IT. 2, 457, 

cease. Decease ; death, Hml, lit. 3, 1.5. 

C ella. dr.p. DnuRhter of the usurping 
^^f Duke Frederick, and ooniiMiiion of 
^■Smaliai' ' 



A pan for burning prrfumes, 
■s had pierced oonvex covers 
on feet. They not only 

o sweeten a liarber' 



^Knfen 

^Vwhib 



to ite«p bU water warm and dry bis 
cloths on." Strtn«ns. The refereni-e 
in Hbr. IV, S, 91, Is t« the perforations 
In the cover. The portable ™n»ers. 
naed for burning perfumes In dwelling 
botuw*, bad thin emlxxjeed (lgur<4 iti the 
middle of the lid, and it hox l>ceu suf;- 
gBSted that it is to these figures that 
^jtference is made In 2HIV. V, 4, SI. 
> that the tbin officer 
■ome kind of cap wblcb Onll Tear- 
Oeel likened to a c-enser, and this Is 
(Vrtainl)' a very satisfactory explana- 

eniure, n. Judgment, IHVl. II, 3, 10; 
am. II, 3, 144 : Oth, U, 9. S, I!^ 



I. To pass sentence upon. 
Meaa. I, 4, Ti. 
2. To judge ; to Titicise. Gent. I. 3.19, 

Ccphalus. Corrupted by Bottom toSAf^a- 
tut. Mids. V, 1, 2(10, Alluded to as 
"the Dioming's love" in Mids. Ill, i, 
38U. CephalUB was the son of Deiou, 
the ruler of Fboois. He was married 
to Procris or Procne. to whom he was 
sincerely attached. Once when the, 
handsome Cepbalus was amusing blni- 
self with tbe cbase. Aurora approached 
him with loving entreaties which, bow- 
ever, he rejected. The goddess then 
bade him not break his vow until 
Procris had broken hers, but advised 
hlra to try ber ftdeJity. Bhe then raeta- 
morphnsed him Into a, stranger, and 
gave him rich presents with which he 
was to tempt ProcrU. Procris yielded, 
when he discoverod himself to her, 
whereupon she fled in shame to Crete 
and discovered herself to Diana, who 
gave her a wonderful dog and spear 
which were never to miss their object. 
She then returned home in the disguise 
of a youth and went out with Cephajus 
to hunt. When he saw the ezcellen'% 
of the dog and spear he wished to buy . 
them, hut she would sell them only for 
love. When be promised to love her 
she discovered herself to him, and thev 
were reconciled. As she still feared 
Aurora, however, she always jealously 
watched him while hunting, and by 
accident he killud her with the spear. 
mistaking her for a wild animal Orlef 
led him to kill himself. 

cerecloth. Waxed cloth sometimea used 
to euwrap dead bodies. Herch. II, 7.51. 

ceremonies. 1. Honorary oruBmcnts: 
tokens Of respect, Cira. I, 1, 70. Hem 
they mean scarfs. Bee Cos. I, 2, '.»». 
2, Omens 1 signs deduced from sacrl- 
flecB or other ceremonial rites, Cos. II, 
1, IDTi do, U, S, m. 

Cerca, dr.p. Represented by one of the 
spirits called up by Prospero. Tp. 

Ceree, whom this spirit represented, 
was one of the great diviiiitieii of tho 
Oreaks, and was the daughtw of Cro- 



noB ISatom) and Rhea, and dster ol Ju- 
{Hter, by whom she became the mother 
or Proserpine, t^be ivna the goddess of 
agriculture and of all the fruits of the 
eartb. It bns been cinimed (see Tp. IV. 
I, 6U) tbat she was not the Koddees of 
trees aud forests; but the ancient le^tends 
tell U9 tbat sbe punished with fearful 
hunger Erjsiothon, who cut down her 
sacred (crove. 

Ccrlmon, dr.p. A lord of EphemiB, Per. 

cess. Measure; reckoning. IHIV. II. 

cestron. A detem. Kins. V. 1. 

certify. Toeonvince. March. II, R, 10. 

chatflcBs. Without chaff; without any 
imperfection. Cym. I, 6, 178. 

chair days. A time of repose ; the even- 
inRoflifB, -JHVI. V, 3, 4a 

chamber, t. A small pieoe of ordnance. 
HVIII. I, 4, 47 (stage directionl; 2HIV. 
n. 4, 57. [quibble.) 

2. London was anciently called "Camera 
Regis " (King's Chamber), This title it 
began to have immediateij aflvrr tbe 
Korman Conquest. Rtlt. Ill, 1. 1, 

chamberer. An eiTBTniiiate roan ; a car- 
pet tnjght. Oth. UI, 3, 3lt5. 

chameleon. A species of liEard, notable 
for its power of changing il« color so as 
to resemble the object on which it rvete; 
nid, also, to live upon air. It feeds 
upon insects, which it captures so deit- 
teroosiy that few eyee are sharp enough 
to observe the pnxnea. Gent. 11, 4, SB ; 
Hml. Ill, Z,W<. 

changeable. Varying in color. Tw. II, 
4. 75. 

changeUiig. The belief tbat fairies were 
in the habit of carrying off human chil- 
dren and leaviug their own in place of 
tbero was anciently coiuiuon all over 
Europe, and in some countries it sur- 
vived until a (fimiiaratively recent pe- 
riod. The child WHS itolen before it 
was baptized; It could not be stolen 
after that. The motive which led to 
the change was that every seven years 
the fairies were oompelled tc sacriflc* 
one of their number to the deril, and 
they tried tu substiliute a human child 



tor one of themselvea. A baptized in- 
fant the devil could not accept. It was 
always believed that certain charms 
would compel the fairies to return the 
stolen child and take back their own; 
but the moat effectual way whs said to 
be to clone doom, windows and even the 
chimney, and then throw tbe (airy brat 
on the fire. Its screams would c&ll its 
own people to its rescue, and the r«d 
child would he returned to its mother. 
Mids. II, 1, '22. Much has been said 
about the term ehanifelinfi being here 
applied to the human child, but, of 
course, it was a changeling lo the 
fairiee. just as the elfin youngster was a 
changeling to the human parent. In 
this case, however, there seems to hare 
been no en-bange. 

chanaon. A song. Hml. II, 2. 4.%. The 
4to of IH03 has : " the lirst verse of the 
godly ballet. " This explains tbe mod- 
em reading, 

chape. The raetal part at tbe end of a 
scabbard. All's. IV, 3, llM. 

Shapeless. Without a chaiie. Shr. HI, 
-'. +•'. 

chapless. The jaw being gone. Bom. 
IV, LK-f; Hml. V, I, (r?. 

chapman. A dealer ; a trader ; a pedlar. 
LI,L. 11, 1, 11!; Trull. IV, I. 7.V 

charact. A distinctive uiark. Meas. V, 
1, 5rt. 

character. Towrile; toinscrilie, Hml, 

1, 3, 5H. 

characterteas. Unrecordeil. TrolL III, 

2, IU5, 

Character)'. Writing. WIv. V, 5, 77. 
chare, n. Work; a pieoe nf drudgsrr. 

Ant. IV, 15, 75; do. V, 3. 231. 
chare, nb. To do a job. All's ckar'd -• 

tbe busings ia anlsbGd. Sins. HI, 9. 
charge-bouM. A school-bouse, but of 

what kind Is uncertain. LLL. V, I, »T. 

Some read ehurch-hottte. 
Charles, dr.p. The Dauphin of Prance. 

IHVL 
Charles VI., (Jr.;). King of Prance. HV. 
Charles, dr.p. A wmrtler. As. 
Charles' wain. Tbe constellation known 

asUrsaMajor.ortheOreatBear. Also 



iBlled Iha Dipper. Bee wato. IHTV. 
11,1,2. ^^ 

Aarm. To check or restr ain. 8hr. IV, 
8, 56; aHVL IV, 1, 64 ; 8HVI. V, 5, 81 ; 
Oth. V, 2, 183. 

Ctarmcr. A Borcerm^ Oth. ni. 4, 5T. 

CbMTmImn, dr.p. One of Cleopfttr&'a 
■ttendantL AnL 

ChamCGO. A speidea of Eweet wine. 
aHVI. n, 3, 63. 

Gb«c« ) A term of tennl^-plar, used 

ChaM- t bj 8h. ax — match plnyed at 
tmnis. HV. 1, 3, 366. 

CbatlMlB, the Clerk of, dr.p. A non- 
entitjinhiBtiMT. iDowx.) 2HVI. IV, 
8,93. 

C bat I lion. dr.p. Ambaamdar from 
Tranix. J(du). 

Cbats hhn. The ezptaiutioiis given of 
this phrase are not quite satiafactory , 
but the best xeema to be that of the 
Rogbr Sh. " Talks Coriolonus," as we 
my a man "talks horse." Various 
emendatioiis have been BUfcgested; none 
of much value. Cor. II, 1, -iti. 

chandron. Entnila. Mcb. IV, 1, as. 

cheater, I 1. A swindler ; a dero;. 

Cheator. I 3HIV. II, 4, 111. 
2. A corruption of eacheator, an officer 
who collected the flnes to be paid ioto 
the exchequer. In Wlv. I. 3, T6, there 
seems to be a quibble based on the two 
dilTereiit meai^ngs of the word. 

check. A term In falconry. When a 
falcon IUm at a bird which is not her 
proper game, she Is said to check at It. 
Tw. II. 5, la; m, 1,71. 

checks. Cl«iierally considered a misprint 
for efAics In Bhr. 1,1,83. 

Cheer, n. Countenance ; face. Mids. Ill, 
2, 96; IHVI. I, 3, 48; Kins. I, 5. It is 
the old French word chert, deSned bj- 
Cot. •■ "(ace, visage, countenance." 

cheer, vb. To mconrage ; to raise the 
^drita. H(l>. T, 8, 90. Bee disease. 

cbcqnin. A «°^'"| or seqiiin ; an Italian 
gold coin worth a UtUe more than $2. 
Per. IV, 2, Sa 

cherry-irit. Agamelnwhlchcberry-pitA 
an thrown into a hole. Tw. Ill, 4, 12H. 

cbevcrV. Kid or roe-buck leather ; a 



symbol of elasUd^, as in a e . fflov e, 
Tw. Ill, 1, IS ; a c oontcimuM, EVIIL 
n, 8, S3 ; a <!. lOT*, Btan. n. rV, 87. 

chevorye. Somerset dialect for /wont 
ye. Lr. rV, 6, 946, 

chewlt A chough. IHIV. V, 1, 30. 

chHdad. Oocarsintbef<dlovFinglin«: 
How tight and portable wj pain seems 



He chOdift OB I fUhered. 

b. m, 8. 117. 

Hie word la found nowliere else in 
Sh. Schm. giveatbemeaolngof cAUdsd 
as "having cbildreu." The Century 
Dictionary gtvea " provided with or 
ha ving a child or chll^«ii, " both quoting 
this ptiagage. There are two meanings 
which may be suggested and which do 
not strain the sense : 1. To child — to 
become as a child. Lear grew more 
childlike as Edgar became stronger or 
more like a father. 3. The king seemed 
to adopt Edgar as a child in proportion 
as Edgar adopted him as a father by 
rendering son-like duty to blm, 

chlldlnc. Fruitful ; proliHc. Mids. II, 1, 
112, Some have BUggeeted that childing 
is a misprint for ehiiting or chiding, 
but it is now generally accepted wiUi 
the meaning given above. 

child*. Thus in Fl., but usually spelled 
child. Lr. in,S, 187. Byron's " Childa 
Harold" haa made the term quite 
familiar. Aooording to Warburton, 
VOL VI, p. 85: "In the old tlmee of 
chivalry, the noble youths who ware 
candidates for knighthood, during the 
season of their probation, were called 
Infant, VarleU, Damoijsds, Baeht- 
lier*. The most noble of the youth, 
particularly, Infam." Infant — child. 
Rowland is the some as Roland. Edgar 
evtdantly mixea up a ballad about the 
Child Rowland, and lines from a 
popular rhyme about Jack the Qiant- 
Killer. 

cbiUneaa. Childish dispoaitiam. Wlnt 
I, 2, im 

ch'IIL I wlU. (Somarset dialect.) Ia 
IV, 6, 239, and 34T. 
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cUne. Tbe spine ; a piece of the spim 
cut for coDldug. 2HVI. IV, 10, 61 
HVIU. V, 4, 88. See moae. 

chinks. Money. Rom. I, .1. 118. 8. 
called from ita "chlnkiiiK" Bouroi. The 
lerm Htil] survives as iiHlani; wunl. 

chirnncconly. lu tbe inoniier of a sur- 
geon. Tp. II, I, 140. 

choplne. A shoe or ulog nith ■ very hii;h 
heel. Hml. II, 3, 447. Some of these 
cboplnes were lunre libs stills than 
shoee, beliig IS luches high. na<l when 
a lady who wore them went alirood «be 
required one nr two essistante to walk 
by her side und keep her from foiling. 

chofpy. Cb<ipped. Mcb. 1, 3, 44. 

Chiiatcndom. Tbagtateot beingaChris- 
GtiUL John IV, I, Ifl, 

christf m. Mrs. Quickly means chritom 
"Arid — a child jUKt christened. Infants 
dying within a month uf christeuing 
were colled chrUomi. Theterm is i " 
applied to the (ace-cloth or piece of 
linen put upon tbe head of a child 
newly baptised. HV. II, S, 13. 

chuck. A chicken; a t«rm of endear- 
ment. LLL.V. 1.117, :Oth. 111,4, 4tf. 

chufl. A coarse, unmannered clown, at 
oncesordid and wealthy. IHIV. II, 2, 

chrysoHte. Literally gnld-stone— a pre- 
doua gtouc, evidently at one time in 
high repute amongst jewellers. Some- 
times identifled with tbe topax, but 
probably a vtry different and much 
more valuable mineral. Thecbryxolilfl 
of the modern mineralogist has no value 
as a Jewel. Oth. V, 3, 145. 

Chiron, If r.p. BonofTamora. Tit 

Cicero, dr.p. A Roman senator. Cks. 

cincture. A lielt or girdle. John IV, 
3, 150. The word is venter in the folio, 
and this Hchm. glones as soul. The 
word cinrture waa pronounced centrr 
in Sb. day (R. O. White), beuce the 
mistake in spelling. 

CInna.dr.p. A conspirator against Julius 
Cnear. Cns. 

CInna, dr.p. A poet. Plutarch tolls us 
that the populacv mistook bini for L'inua 
tlie conspirator and put bini to death. 



cInque-pace. A lively dance, tbe steps 
o( which were regulated by the number 
five. Prom tbe Prench ciuq — Rvd. 
Literally Hv^^tep. Ado. II, 1, T7. See 

cipher. To decipher. Lucr. 3 
circumstance. FhraBBH;ceremony. HmL. 
I. 5, I-2T : Oth. I. 1, 13; UHVI. I, 1, I — 
cite. To call ; to incltcL Gent. II, 4, 
dtben. Town-bred ; eSsminate. 

IV, 3, 8. 

cittern. A guitar. LLJ^ V, S,i!14. The' 
alluHion here is to the fact that the 
cittern usually had a heed groties<|uely 
carved nt the extremity of the neck 
and the flnjier-board. .Varps. 
Clack-dlah. A wooden dish carried by 
beggars, with a movable cover, which 
they clapped and clattered to sbow that 
it was empty. In this they received 
thealins. Karet. Mens. Ill, 3, IS5. 

Also called clap-diah, and sometimes 
jocularly applied to a woman's mouth 
from tbe noise it is supposed to 
make. '■ Widow, hold your clap-dish " 
(Greene's "Tu Quoque") means, do not 

clap. By itself this word has the usual 
meaning : to clap on the shoulder was 
tbe sign of amst by bailiffs, and this 
land not a sign of applause, as is tbo 
usual inleri>retation.) is evidently the 
meaning in As. 1 V, 1, 48. 

clap r tiM clout. To shoot an arrow 
intothebnU'seyeofthetarget. 2HIV. 
m, 3. 61. i 

Clarence, George, Duke of, rfr .p. SoaC<l 
the Duke of York, and brother on 
Edward IV. and Richard III. :JH7L| 
and RIII. 

Clarence, Thomas. Duke of, dr./i. S 
otHenrj-IV. JHIV. 

Claudlo, lir.p. Brother of Isabella, a 
condemned to death. Mens. 

Chiadlo, dr.p. A young Florentine lontfl 
in love with Hero. Ado. ^ 

Claudius, dr.p. King of Denmark. Und* 
and stepfather to Hamtet. Hml. 

Claudius, if r.j). Servant to Brutus. Cks. 

claw. To flatter. Ado. 1, S, la 

CleonMnes, <ir.^. A Sicilian lord. WinL 



dMM, dr.p. Ooremor of Tamu. Per. 

CkofMrtrai dr.p. Ant. 

The Ckopatra who nukes «ach a 
Bgare in hijrtorjr and in Sh. plAf was 
the daughter of Ptolemy Aulet«s, and 
was bom 6U B.C. At the age ol seven- 
teen she was left heir to the kingdom 
Jointly with her joonger brother, 
Ptolemy, whose wife, in accordance 
with Elgyptian custom, she wna to 
become. Being deprived of her king- 
dom by her guardians, she withdrew 
Into Syria and prepared to recover her 
kingdom by force ot arms. At tbU 
time she met JuUos Ciesar, who had 
followed Pompey into Egypt, and 
CsHsr, smitten with her chaiTns, at 
once took her port, defeikt«d the Ptole- 
my who liad usurped her rights, and 
refdaced her on the throne, in conjunc- 
tion with the younger brother, to whom 
she was contracted in marriage. On 
Cffisar's return to Rome, Cleopatra fol- 
lowed him with her young husband, ot 
whom, however, she got rid by poimn, 
but on the amaffiination ot CiEsar she 
returned to Egypt. Some years before 
thiH she had met Antony, and made 
such a deep impression upon him that 
he followed her ta Egypt, where they 
lived together in the most unbridled 
and wanton luxury. They aaumed the 
names of "Oairis" and " bis, " and gave 
tfaemselvee ont as divinities. War was, 
however, declared ogninat them by Oc- 
tavianus OEaor (Augustus), and the 
rest of her history is given In the play. 
She hod three children by Antony and 
a son called Csearion by Julius dasar. 
Cssarion was executed by order of 



clepe. To c^ ; to name. Hml. I, 4, 19. 
Clinord, Lord, dr.p. A Idncastrian. 

aHVl. andSHVI. 
CHflord, Young, dr.p. Son <it Lord 

Clifford. 8HVI. 
cUroatnrB. Region. Hml. I, 1, 135. 
cllne. To waste away. Hcb. V, 5, 40. 
Clink. To make a ringing sound: IHIV. 

II, 4, 61 ; Otb. II, 8, 71. In the latter 

passage tbe " elink " is suppoHed to be 



made by touching mugs or gUsses, as Is 
even now a common fosblot:. 
clinquant. QUttering ; shining. HVIII. 

I, 1, 19. 
clip. To embrace; to enclose. Oth. Ill, 

3, 46+ ; 3HVI. IV, 1. 6. 
clipper. Adefaoerotcnin, HV.IV, 1,349, 
Clltus, dr.p. Servant to Brutus. Cms. 
clOMly. Secretly ; privately. John IV, 

I, 1.13; Hml. Ill, 1,39. 
ClJten, dr.p. Son of the queen, and thn 

rejected lover of Init^en. Cym. 
clothier's yard. An arrow the length 

o( a clothier's yard. Lr. IV, 8, BB. 
cloud. A dark spot between tbe eyee ot a 
horse. This gives him a sour look, and 
being mipposed to indicate an ill-temper 
Is regarded as a great blemish. Steevena. 
Ant. Ill, 2, 51. 
clout. I. A rag or place ot cloth. John, 
III, 4,58; RIIL I, 3, ITT i Hml. II, S, 
539. Schm. suggests that In Ant. IV, 
T, 6, cloufs — cutis [blows]. Surely not. 
It is true that there is a Scotch word 
cloMt, which sif^Qes a blow, but here 
the word means broken heads tied Up 
with cloths. 

2. The white mark fixed in tbe cent«r of 
the target at which archers shot for 
practice. LLL. IV, I, 136; 2HIV. Ill, 
3, .^1 ; Lr. IV, 6, ttJ. 

Naree derives the word from the 
French cloaette, which is not to be found 
in the ordinary French dlctlonarieo. 
Cot. has " c[ou€(, a UtUa nayle." But 
none ot the forms or combinations of 
the English word clout have any rela- 
tion to the French eloxt, a nail. A 
clout nail, or as Cot, bos it, "aclowte 
nayle," is a nail with a very brood 
head used for nailing cloth, canvass, 
leather, and simitar materials to wood, 
and cAiuf, as used here, has direct re- 
ference to tbe purpose for which it Is 
used— I'.r., nailing clouts. In this c«se 
the small head of the oorumon nail 
would go through the material and 
would not hold. Hunter, in bia " New 
Illustrations of Shakespeare," vol. II, 
page TO, quotes the "accompts ot re- 
pairs at Woodstock, in tbe sixth ycnr 



of King Edwnrd the Fourth, ' Item 
Bolut. Roberto Auatyn pro c. clovle 
neyle pro la gotera in Roaamond.' " 

The clout of tbe archer waa a pieoe of 
white dotb nailed to the eeiil*r of the 
butt. See hob-aail and clap. 
clantcd. There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether this word aigniflea patched 
or studded with clout or hob-nails In 
SHVI, IV, 8, 195, and Cym. IV, 3, ai4. 
In the second quotolion it certainly 
means studded with nails. ArviraiciuB 
puts off bis " clouted brogues " for [ear 
of making too much noise ; patched 
broguHt would not make a ncdse, but 
brogaes studded with nails would. In 
SHVI. the order is to sparepoor people — 
those whoae coBTse shoes, studded with 
nails, gave evidence that they were 
peasantfl. Sorely the mere accident 
tbat a peasant's shoes were not patched 
would nut have condemned hiin to 
death, Tbe soles of the shoee of tbe 
upper clamea were not so studded with 
ludls. Hunter, to whose work we have 
already referred, quotes from Poole's 
"English PamaaauEi," the following 
lines referring to small-poi : 

which plooghH up Renh and bluoil. 
And leaves such prints of beautj' If he 

Aa clouted ahoou do uiun Boon of 

latched shoes would not leave iuiprlnle 
reeembling small-pox upon floors of 
loam. That ctouled sometimes nieoos 
/lalched is undoubtedly true. See 
Joshna ix, 5. See ^ro^r^. 
clown, dr.p. Pompey, servant to Mre. 
Uverdone. Meaa. 

■n, dr.p. li^este, servant to Olivia. 



I styptic, bi 
III, 1, 186 
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cloy. To stroke witii the daw. "An 
aci-ustomed action with hawks and 
wglee," Stetcem. Cym, V, 4, 118. 

coast. 1. To creep along the coast Err. 
1,1. 13.'.; HVIII. Ill, 2, 38. 
2. Toadvaoce. V.andA.,8T0. 

coasting. Inviting ; amorous ap|iruai.-b ; 
courtship. Tn.il. IV, 5, 5«. In some i 
eds. aceealing. I 



uneven loaf with a 
round top to it. A term of contempt 
applied to a man. Troil. II, 1, 41. 

The meaning of cob is a round lump. 
Thus a cob, sold o( a horse, means a 
dumpy animal ; a cob-nut is a round 
nut; a cobble-stone is a stone of around 
form, such as Is used for pavement, and 
a cobble is a boat wide in proportion to 
its length. 
cobweb. The Qber spun bj spiders. 
Country people consitkr it an excellent 
mco Rottom's words in Mids. 
, where, if he cut bis finger, 
he will desire a cobweb to stanch tbe 
bleeding. 
cock. I . A male bird. 

2. A small boat ; a cock-boat. Lr. IV, 
«, 19. 

3. A minced form of God, frequently 
used in oaths. Same as co^. Cock's 
pasaioii — Ood's passion, that is, the 
sufferings of Christ. Shr. IV, I, l-JI. 
By cock-nnd-pif. Wiv, I, 1,818. An 
oath ot uncertain derivation. Cock is 
supposed to stand tor Ood (as It does 
elsewherel and pie to mean the service 
book o( the Romish Church. Dyer. 

cock-a-hoop. To cast off all restraint. 
Rom. I, .^, M. 

cocatrice. A tabled animal, said to be 
batched from the egg ot an old cock. 
It was sold to have eight le«t. a cromi 
on its head and a booked and recurved 
beak. It was supposed to have such 
deadly power that It killed by the very 
glance ol Ita eye (Rom. Ill, 8,47); but 
It was also believed that the animal 
could not exercise this faculty unless It 
Brst peroelved tbe object of its wratb 
befora it was Itself seen by It; if flr«t 
seen, it died. Also called the batiiitk, 
9. p. 

Cockatrice was a popular name for a 
loose woman, probably trom the Caari- 
nation of the eye, 

cockle. 1. Tbe shell ot the cockle (not 
mussel, as Schm, has it). Sbr, IV, 3, 
lt»; Per. IV, 4, 3. The cockl&shell 
was the badge of pilgrims bound for 
places beyond the sea. Hnil. IV, S, 25. 



2. An obnoidoiis weed: the dameL 
LLL. rV, S, 383; Cor. Ill, 1, 70. See 

cockney. Both the meaniitg and oriKin 
of this word are qujte uncertain. For 
a good dlscuBiduii ot the subject aee 
"Century DictloDary," t.v. coclcnrti. 
In Lr. II, 4, 12S, it has been InterpreCni 
to mean cooli; in Tw. IV. I, l.% it is 
evjdmUy Intended to mean on ignorant 
person. 

cockscomb. See mxeomb. 

cockahut. A largeuetsuspendedbetween 
two poles, employed to cateh or shut in 
wnodivi.'kH. and naed chiefly in the twi- 
light ; benoe It come to be used for tni- 
light. Aim In the form eockthat timr 
— the time for catching woodcocks — 
twili»cht. Some say the time when 
mcltssnd bens go to roost. RIII.V.S.TH. 

Cocytnl. A river in Epirun, a tributary 
ot the Acheron. Like the Acheron, 
the Cocytus was supposed to be con- 
nected with the lower world, and hence 
came to be described an a river tu the 
lower world, ef. Achrron. Homer 
make* the Cocytus a tributary of the 
Hlyic. Xii- II. 3. 238. 

C«d'* head. To change the eod'n head 
/'•r the aalinon tail ~ to give up the 
bent part of a. homely thing for the 
worst part of tomething very line. 
BAif*. Oth. II, 1, 15«. 

White here unes hotnely In the Ameri- 
can sense of inferior or lU-looking, not 
iu the British sense of like home. An 
unfortanate euphemism. 

COlfln. The crust of a pie. Tit. V. -i. 18B, 

coign. A comer; a projecting eomer- 
BUme, Mcb. I, 6, 7 ; Cor. V, 4, 1. 

colL Tumult ; turmoil ; bustle^ Tp. I, 
■i. 207. Shuffled off this tnorlal coil = 
when we have got rid of oil the turmoil 
of Eiiortalily. Hml. m, 1, (17. 

coistrel. Bee coys fre(. 

C<dbraad. A Danish giant, whom Ouy 
of IVorwick discomflterl in the presence 
i,t King Atbelstan. Johtuan. John, 
I. l,23.'i: HVIII, V,t2-J. 

collled. Blackened ; darkened, Otli. II, 



colllrr. A term of reproach, not only 
from the block appearance of coQiers, 
but from their reputation as cheats 
and swindlers. Tw. Ill, 4, 130; Kom. 
I, 1, 8. Collier here means seller or 
petUar of conl rather than a miner. 

collop. AsKceof flesh. Wint. J, 3, 197; 
IHVl. V, 4. 18. 

An ot(i English word found in the 
" JYomptoriiim I'arvulorum " aod else- 
where, and still in common use in Bj^ot- 
land, where " minced collopa " are a 
favorite dish. Bcbni. says, " lort of a 
man'a fleah," bat this la true only 
metaphorically, as in the text. 

Colme-UU. The celt or chapel of 8L 
Columba, situated on a liarren islet 
now known as Icolmkill or lona, aliout 
eight miles north of Staffs. Mcb. II, 
4, 33. 

Here St. Columln, an Irish Christian 
preacher, founded a monantery in A.D. 
503, and here he died atiout a.d. .MIT, or 
at the time when Augustine landed In 
Eeut to convert the EnglLih. From this 
monastery in lona, Christianity and 
civilisation spread, not imiy through 
Scotland, but even to the Orkneys and 
Iceland. Hence the island came to be 
consideredholy ground, and there was a 
traditionary belief that it waa to be 
specially favored at the dismlutiou ot 
the world. According to the ancient 
prophecy, 

Seven years before that awful day 

A watery delu^ shall o'eraiveep 

Rlbemla's mmsy share ; 
Thesreen-clad Igla, too, sboJl sink. 

While wlih the great and gowl 
Oolumba's happter tele shall rear 
Her towers abova the flood. 
It is not to be wondered at that oiou- 
archa desired to be burled In tUiH sacred 
spot, and that thus it became the ceme- 
tery where, as Collins has sung, 
The mighty kln^ of three fair nialmt 

Scotland, Ireland and Norway. No 
truce of their toinba now remains, the 
ohiest monuments left on the island be- 
ing those of Iriab ecclesiastics of the 



lath century. Beddea them tbers are 
the rulm of a chapel (of the lltb cen- 
tury), of a nunnery [toiinded about 
119^, and of the cathedral church of 
Bt. Uary, built early in the 13th cen- 
tury. Of the three hundred and fifty 
sculptured rtone croeBee which formerly 
adorned the island, only two are itill 
standing. Oue is called "Hacletu's 
CrosK," and Is a beautifully carved 
nKmolith, eleven feet high ; the other, 
"St. Hartin's Croas," Is about fourteea 
feet high. All the other croewe were 
thrown into the sea, about the year 
1560, by order of the antl-Fopish Synod 
of Argyll. Rolfe. 

The beautiful tribute to the ruins of 
lona by Dr. Johnson must be fresh in 
the mind of every cultivated person. 
Columbine, The Aquilegia vulgaris. 
Thli was termed of old a thankless 
flower— the emblem of ingratitude, and 
also of cuckoldom on account of the 
faoma of its nectaria. It was also em- 
blematical of forsaken lovere. The 
name CofumCnne originated inafmded 
resemblancB of its petals and sepals to 
the heads of pigeons round a dish. LLL, 
V,a,661; HmL IV, 6, 180. All Ophe- 
lia's flowers seem to be emblematic of 
something, but corns, are not agreed 
as to what the columbine signified ii 
this case. Perhaps ingratitude. 
C<riville, Sir John, dr.p. An enemy to 

Henry IV, aHIV. 
comart. Bargain ; covenant. Hml. I, I, 

U3. In most eds. rendered courHanf. 
COmUnate. Betrothed; contracted; prom- 
ised. Meas. Ill, 1,231. 
COmeddle. In meet modem editions, cotn- 
tningfr, which means the same thing. 
Hral. Ill, a. 74. ef. meddlt. 
comlect. Comflt : dry sweetmeat. See 

C'l'iint Com/etl. 
Comlnlus, dr.p. A Roman general em- 

ploj'ed against the Volscians. Cor. 
comma. The smalleet break or stop. 

Hud, V, 3, 43. 
commandmenta. My fm command- 
iiifiil:! ~ my ten fingers ; an old slang 
eipreaaion. 2HVI. I, 8, 14&. 



commodity. A quantity ; a parcel Meas. 
IV,8,5;Tw, ftl, 1,60. 

comonty. Slv's blunder tor comedy. 
Bhr. Ind. 3, 140. 

comparative, n. One who makes com- 
parisons; ascoffer, IHIV. Ill, 3, B7. 

comparative, adj. Quick at compari- 
sons, imv, I, a, 90. 

compass. The circle of the sun through 
the heavens ; a year. Oth. Ill, 4, 71. 

compassed window. A bow window. 
Troa I, 3, 130, Perhaps a chrcular 

compaaslonate. Complaining; asking 

for compassiim. RII. I, 3, 174. 
compJement. Outward form ; show ; 

ceremony. LLL. I, I, lOH. 
complexion. I. Temperament; natural 

diapcaltion. Uerch. Ill, 1, 33; Hml. I, 

4, 37, 

2. Oeneral appearance. Tp. I, 1, Si; 

Wiv. V, 5. 9 ; Hnil. II, 9, 477, 

3. Color of the skin. Err. 111,2, 103; 
Ado. II, 1, 303. The passage in As. Ill, 
3, 304, Oocd my eotapUxion, bos puz- 
cled some. Theobald emended to odd'a 
my eomplexian, and Narea, perhaps 
following Riteon, asks if Rosalind does 
Dot mean to axetar by her complexion, 
as In '• Good heavens!" Referrii^ 
back to line 193, we find CeUa, after 
hinting at the presence of Orlando, 
asking: "Change you colour!" And 
now Roaalind usee to her complexion a 
form of expre^on found in '^ Qo4id my 
lord," " Good my mother," "Good my 
gla«, ' ' el<'. , and implies that her com- 
plexion has shown her sex, and then 
claims that this is quit« as it ought lo be. 

comply withi To compliment ; to olter 
foruial courtesy. HmL II, 3, 390 ; do. 
V, 3, 195, 

compose. To agree ; to come to an un- 
derstanding. Ant. II, 3, \f>, 

COmporitlon. Agreement ; compact. 
Meas. I, 3, 3; John, II. 1, 661 ; Mcb, I, 

— no consistency or agreement in these 
statements. Oth. 1. 3, 1. 
compromise. To agree; literally: to 
promitt tugether. Merch, I, 3, ni. 



comptlUe. Senntlve. Tw. 1, 5, IBT. 

con. 1. To give; to acknowledge. All's. 
IV, 8, 174; Tim. IV, 8, 4:a. 
2. To learn by heart. Connrd Ihrm 
out of ring* — learned by heart the 
mottoes or poales found In rin^pi. As. 
Ill, 3, 389. 

conceit. As tonnd io Ab. V, 2, S9. Host 
commeintators give the meoniDg as in- 
telligence ; wit. Schm. deOnee it as 
extraction, birtb, and says ; "Romlind, 
in order to coaTlnce Orlando ot her 
pretended knowledge of my Bteries, Bays 
to him : ' I linow yiiu are a gentleman 
of good conceit.' This cannot be — a 
gentlmiuui of good parte, of wit ; ' for 
there need* no magidan to tell him 



BeUtton; bearing; im- 
port. Hnil. V, y, 13S. 
COnclutlon, I, An experiment. Ant. V, 
2, ana; EmLIII, 4, 105. 
2. Intereooe. Ant. IV, 15, 2& 
CMlcalinel. A scrap of a song, but 
whether the li^nalng or the burden 
baa not been determined. Soma have 
claimed that it is part ot an Irish song. 
LLL. lU, 1, 3. 

. Acontractionofooncuplaoence; 
"TrolL V.a, ITT. 
lenwnt. Grief; mooming. Hml. 
1, 3,93. 
cvney, j A rabbit. As. Ill, S, 85T ; 
cony. tCor, IV, 6, 336. 
GOiwy-catch. See conji-catch. 
conflnnlty. A blunder of Tiia. Qult^y'it 

for infirmity. 3HIV. II, i, 64. 
confound. To consume ; to waste away. 
leiV. 1,3,100. 

To agree; to mean the Mme 
. HV. I, 2, 183; HmL IV, 8, 



congracnt. Fitting ; miitable. t.t.t. i, 
2. 14, ond V, 1, 07. 

conger. A aea eel. 2HIV. II, 4, 26«. 
Applied as a tern, of reproach, probably 
because the conger Is known to be a 
foul-teedlng, mud-loving flah. 2HIV. 
II, 4, 66. See fmnel. 

conject. To gnees ; to ocmjectare. Oth. 
111,3,149. 



conjunctive. Closely united. HmL IV, 
7, 14; Oth. 1,3, 3T4. 

Conrade, dr.p. A follower of Don John. 
Ado. 

conilderance. Consideration; reflection. 
3HIV. V, 3, 98. 

condderatlon. See oarpet. 

coniltn. I. To agree; to confederate. 
3HIV, V, a, 1*3; HV. V, 3, 90. 
2. Toamlgn; loalloL TroU. IV, 4, 47. 

conaolate. Tooonsole; tocomfort. All's. 
Ill, 2, 131. 

conaort. A number of persons or a com- 
pany, as a band of muaieians. Oent. 
Ill, 3, 84. 

conspectulty. Sight. Cor. II, 1, TO. 

Conatabieot Prance, The, dr,^. Charles 
Delabretb, or D'AIbret. He was slain 
at the Battle of Aglncourt. HV. 

Constance, dr.p. Mother of Frinoe Ar- 
thur. John. 

constancy. Consistency, Mids. V, 1, 36. 

constant. Firm; un-ihaken. Tp. I, 2, 207. 

Gonstjuitly. 1. With flnnness. Crs. V, 
1,92, 
2. Certainly; for certain. Heaa. IV, 1, 
21. 

constant-quallfled. Faithful. Cym. I, 
4,65. 

constcr. To construe. So spelled in some 
editions. 

constringe. To condense ; 
Troil. V, a, 173. 

construe. To interpret ; to explain, Tw. 
Ill, 1, 6.3; Ciea. II, 1. 307; Oth. IV, 1, 
103. 

consul. A Venetian senator. Oth. 1, 1.35. 

contemptible. Contemptuous; siDmtul. 
Ado. II, 3, 187. 

CDntemptuous. D«apicable; contempti- 
ble. 8HVI.I. 3.80. 

continent. 1. That which contains and 
encloees anything. Hml. IV, 4, fl4 ; Lr, 
III, 2, 58; LLL. IV, I, 111. In Mida. 
II, 1, 93 — the banks ot rivere. 
2. That which Is contained; contoitB. 
2HIV. II, 4, 309. 

contraction. A contract. Hml. Ill, 4, 
46, In this Instance, the maixiage con- 
tract. This form of the word is very 
uuusual, and bos given occasion tor 






eaniofcw 



murh discunion, but the i 

obvious, 
cootrarloas. AdTerae ; i 

IHIV. V. 1,53; Hms.IV, l,fl3. 
contrary, e. To oppose. Rom. 1. 5, ST. 
contrive. I. To conspire; to plot. Hral. 

IV, 7, 136; Mids. Ill, a, 196. 

2. To pass BWAf the time. 8hr. I, 2, 
3Tft. Bume claim that in this passage It 
means to scheme. The word genenUty 
has • bad sense, but not ttecosnarily. 
Perhaps it here means siniplj to osiio- 

convent, r. I. To siunmon. Hess. V, 
l.v<; HVIII, V, 1, 53. 
2. Tobe(™iTenleiit;toBuit. Tw.V.SBl. 
COnvcrtlte. A ouiTert. Lucr. 7t!t; John', 

V, 1 . IB. 

convey. Besides the uEual stRnlflcatioD 
Is caot tor steal. Wiv. I, 3, 32; Cym. 

conveyance. Theft ; fraud ; trickery. 
IH VI. 1,3,2; 8HVI. 111,3,160. 

conveyer. A cheater ; a thief. RII. IV, 
1, 317. 

convict. Convicted. RIII. I, 4, I9S. 

convicted. Usually defined as defeated ; 
overpowered. John, Itl, 4, 3. This 
word is evidently a misprint. " Con- 
vected," "convented," " collected," 
and sevent] other words have been sug- 
gested as the true reading. 

convince. To overpower ; to defeat. 
Mcb. I, 7, 64, and IV, 3, 142; Cym. I, 
4, 104. 
- convive. To feast. TroiL IV, 6, 273. 

coney-catch. To swindle; to steal; the 
ooney or rabbit being ctHisidered a very 
sinipla animaL WIv. I, 1, 128, and 1, 
3, 36. 

'' It lias been shown, from Decker's 
'BnK'ish VllUuiiee,' that the system 
o( cheating, or as It is now called, 
Bwindlin);, was carried to a great length 
early In the seventeenth century ; that 
« collective society of sharperB was 
called a tcarrcn, and their dupes ra6- 
bit-a uekeri (that is, young rabbits) or 
conies. One of their chi^ decoys was 
the selling goods or trash to be resold 
at a loss. They had several other tenna 



C« 

of their art, all derived from the 
warren." Nam, 

In Bhr. IV, 1, 4-% the word is used 
to express foolery or trickery ; but this 
Is not the generally accepted use of the 

cooUnc-card. See card. 

copatain bat. A hat with a high and 

pointed crown, like a sugar loaf. 8hr. 

V, 1. 69. 
cope. V. I, To reward; to equal; to 

meet. Herch. IV, 1, 412. 
2. To meet with; 



Per. IV, 6, 133. 
A tmnpanion. Lucr. 93!>. 
capped. Rising to a prominent top, head 

or cop. Per. I, 1, 101, 
copy. Copyhold ; tenure. Hcb. 111,2,38. 
coraglo. Courage. Tp. V, 1, 258; All's. 

ii,5,es. 

coram. A I^tln preposition, mpposed 
by Slender to be a title. WIv. 1, 1, 6. 
Sehm. Pai-t of a term (coram nobu) 
used in certain writs. 

R. O. White glusaes It as a blunder 
for guorum. Improbable. 

coranto. A quick, lively dance. All's. 
II, 3, 4a ; Tw. I, 3, 137. 

Cordelia, dr.p. The youngest daughter 
of King Lear. Lr. 

Corin, dr.p. A shepherd. As 

Corlntll. A cant term for a disorderly 
house. Tim. II, 3, 73. 

CorintltlaB. A licentious person, Corinth 
having been proverbial fur Ita Immor- 
•Itty. In IBIV. II, 4. 1.% It probably 
means a lad of mettle ; aspirited young 
teUow. 

Coriolanu*. Calus Mardns, dr.ji. A noble 
Roman. Cor. 

corlcy. Bhrlvelled, like the rough and 
deft bark of the cork tree. Lr. Ill, T, 
20. 

com. In England this word signiflee 
wheat ; In some parts of Ireland and 
Scotland, oats; In Arabia the equiva- 
lent (ermsignUles barley; In the United 
8tates, maiie. See robf n. 

comnto. A cacfcold. WIv. Ill, S, 71. 
dr.p. A courtier. HmL 



of Regan. Lr. 

~ t. Anupliu. Tp. IV, 1, BT. 

Literallr a erowner. An offi- 
cer whose orif(in&l duty was to take 
charge o( the property of the crown. 
AtterwoJTls this office n-aa conflned to 
boLdjnK inquests on <tead bodies. The 
word which is rendered "coronera" in 
Aa. IV, !, 105, k "chronoclers" In the 
P<^OH. Chronlclera is retained in the 
Cambridge ed. , but coroners Is the recul- 
\d% in the Olobe and nmnj otherii. 
Aa Bchm. Bays : " The Hh. form of the 
word ii crowner. " 

aAj. Corporeol. Mcb.1. S,.81, 
ol-tbe-fleld. An aide-de-camp. 
LLL.III, 1, 180. 
corraborate. A word used nonsensically 

by PistoL HV. II, 1, 130. 
GOTTlclUe. 1. Docile ; Eabmlssive to cor- 
rectitm. Ant IV, 14, 74. 
2. Correctiva. Oth. I, 3, 339. 
corrlval. A companion. IHIV. IV, 4. 
81. 



'e; irritating. 



S5. 

corah*. Corroslv 
III, 8, 8. 

Coatard, ifr.p. A clown. LLL. 

coftard. Slang for bead. 1j-. IV. fl. 347. 

coatcnnonger, adj. Peddling ; mercen- 
ary. 2HIV. I, a. 191, 

cote, n. A cottage. As. II, 4, 83. 

cot«, i6, I. Toovertake; to pass, Hml. 
II. 2. 330. 
2. To qootfl; to instance. LLL. IV, 3, 
»7. 

cot-qoean, A man wbo busiea himself 
with women's affairs ; a moUy-coddle ; 
acot-betty. Rom.IV. 4, 6. 

Hunter has this note on the n-ord : 
" A cot-queou is the wife of a faithless 
hniband, and not as Johnson, who knew 
little of the language of Bb, time, 



who I: 



self 



plains 

about kitchen affairs,' It occurs twice 
In QohUog's translation of the storj* of 
Tsvna. The nune is speaking to Lady 



Capulet, and the word calls forth all 
the conversation wlilch follows about 
Jealonsy." But Johnson merely fol- 
lowed Phillips' " New World of Words," 
or BaJley, by botb of whom It is thus 
defined. Many ntitors give the speech 
in which it occurs t« Lady Capulet on 
the ground tliat the Nurse has been 
sent away for apicen. But in most edB., 
including PI, the Nurse and Lady Ca|>- 
ulet leave Bft«r line I'J, and not before. 

Count Comfect. A gallant composed of 

affectation. "A nobleman nuuie of 
sugar," Stttvfns. "My Lord Lolli- 
pop." Sfaiinfon, Ado. IV, 1, 318. 
counteiUDce, n. In addition to the 
usual significations, it meant: I. Author- 
ity ; credit. Sonn, LXXXVI, 13 ; Wiv. 
11,3,5; Lr. V, 1, B3. 
t. PairEhow;Bpeciousappeairanoe. Mesa. 



o support. 



1, US, 

1-6. To favor ; 
3HIV. IV, 1, 3.S; 3H1V. V, 

counter. To run counter is to mistake 
the coune of the gome, or to turn and 
pursue tlie backward trail ; to draw 
dry-foot is b> track by the scent of the 
foot. To riiii coHnlei" ajid draw dry- 
foot Kelt (Err. IV, 3, 39) are therefore 
inconsistent. The jest consists In the 
ambiguity o( the word counf^r, which 
means the wrong way in the chase and 
also a prison in London. The officer that 
arrested Antipliolus was a sergeant of 
the counter. See cownirr-gatf. 

counter. A round piece of metal used in 
calculations, and of little or no value. 

As. II, 7, es. 

counters aster. An accountant : a busi- 
ness clerk and not a military man, 
Oth. I, 1,31. 

Counter-gate. The gate of the prison in 
London called Counter. Wiv. III.S, 8,>. 

counterpoint. A counterpane. Literally 
a stitched quilt. Counterpane is a cor- 
rupted form of the word. Cot. gives, 
" Contrepointer. To quilt ; to worlce 
the backe stiti^h or to work with the 
back stitch." Shr. 11. I, S&. 

CountcM el Anvorgne, dr.p. IHVL 



dr. p. Bertram, 
dr.p. Mother o( 



county. Count : a, title ; originally nenr- 
I7 equivalent to earl. EUnn. I, 2, 68. 

couiriet. A pair. Hml. V, 1, 8ia The 
dove always lays tivo eggs for a sittilitc. 
and when the young ore newly batcbecl 
the yellow down gives tfaem a golden 

course. In regard to Tp. I, 1, 45, Holt 
says, " The courses meant in this place 
are two of the three lowest and largest 
sails of a ship, which are so called be- 
cause, as largest, they contribute most 
to give her way through the water, 
and, consequently, enable her to (eel 
her helm, and stear her course better 
than when thej are not set or spread to 
thewind." Thtseiplalnstbe pamage in 
Kins. Ill, 4. 

courser's hair. It was an old belief 
that a buriie hair when placed in water 
acquired life and became a slender 
snalie. Two (acts contributed Ui es- 
tablish this erroneous belief : 1 — When 
a horse hair Is plaoed In water, the ab- 
sorption of moisture causes It to move, 
Just as a very thin shaving will curl 
and move when laid on a damp sur- 
face ; 3 — There is a peculiar parasite, 
the Oordiug Aquaticus, which passes 
a portion o( its life in stagnant pools, 
and which in outward appearance and 
site closely resembles the hair of a 
horse. I have met those who could not 
be convinced that they bad not seen 
hair^ turned into snakes. Ant. 1,3,200. 

Court, cir.p. A soldier in army of Henry 
V. HV. 

court .cupboard. A sort of movable side- 
board, without doors or drawers, on 
which were displayed the plate of an 
eatablishment — the flagons, beakers, 
cups, etc Diice. Rom. I, 5, 8. 

court holy- water. Flattery; fair words. 
Lr. Ill, ;;, 10. Cot. gii-ea: "Eaubeniste 
de Cour. Court holie water; comple- 
ments, faire words, flattering speeches. " 

courtship. Courtly breeding; elegance 



ofbehavlow. LLL. V, 2, 363 ; Oth. II. 

1, 171. 

cousin. Besides the usual meonlDg, It often 
signiflv nephew or. niece. Hml 1, 2, 
64. Tw. V, 1, aiS. Ill I, .f, 1, Sir Toby 
calls Olivia bis niece. Kings and princes 
usually give this title to the noblemen 
in their train. 

coudn-gennan. A first cousin. Troll. 
IV, 5, 131. 

covent. Convent. Meas. IV, 3, 133. 

An old form of eoavtnl. still sur- 
viving in the name Covent Garden, 
London, which was originally the 
garden of the convent at WeBtminster. 

cover. To lay the table for a meal. 
Merch. Ill, 5, 65. 

cowtoh. Cowardly. Lr. IV, 3, 12. 

cowl-stnff. A pole on which a weight U 
borne between two persons. Wiv. Ill, 
3, 156. 

cox. A minced form ot Qad. Same as 
cocfc, g.v. Cox ni]/ pamion — by Qod's 
passion. All's. V. 3, 43. 

coxcomb. I. A fool's cnp. It was the 
fashion to decorate the head of the 
domestic fool with a comb, like that ot 
acock, and frequently the apei of the 
hood took tbe form of the neck and 
the head of a co<'k. 6hr. II. I, 2>6 ; 
Lr. I, 4, 105. Shall I haire a c. 0/ 
frite t (WIv. V, 5, 146|, - shaU I 
have a fool's cap of friie f meaning 
shall I be made a fool of by a Welsh- 
man) — Wales being famous for this 
kind ol cloth. Sometimes used for the 
head, as in Tw. V, 1, 1T9, where Ague- 
cheek speaks of a bloody coxcomb. 
2. A conceited fool. HV. IV, 1,. 79; 
LLL. IV, 3, 8*. 

coy. V. I. Todisdain. Cor. V. 1, G. 
2. To caresa. Mids. IV, I, 2. 

coystrcl. A paltry groom, one only fit 
to carry arms, not to use them ; a mean. 
paltry fellow. Tw. I, S, 43; Per. IV. 
6, 1T6. 

cozen-Qernisns. German swindlers. A 
w(»tl of Evans's making. Wiv. IV, 5, 



Crab. Tbe dog owned br I^unce. Oent. 
II, 3, 0. 

crab. t. The wild appl«. It b used, 
when rossted, to Savor hat ale and as 
an Ingredieut in " Ijunba-wool," which 
was the (aTorite liquor of the gosalp's 
bowl. lAmtia-wool cnnsfxttKl of aJe, 
nntmeg, sagar, toast, and roasted crahs. 
Kid& II. 1, 48, 

The crab is very sour ; hence used as 
a name for a momse person. Shr. II, 
1, 230; Lr. I, .5, Ifi. 
2. A well-known animal concemint; 
which the popular iden is that It walks 
backwards. Bml. II. \i. dOH. 

crab-trc«. The wild apple-tree. The 
wood is noted for its ip-eat weight and 
toaghnees. BVHI. V, 4, 7. 

crack. 1. A flaw ; a breach. Wlnt. I, 
3.822; Oth. 11,3,330. 
2. A pert little boy. 2H1V. Ill, 3. Si ■ 
Cor. I. 3. 74, 

cracked within the ring, A simile taken 
from the eracking of croin, but evidently ' 
referring to the change of voice which | 
occurs in boys at a certain age. Cal- 
decott suggests a voice broken in conse- i 
quence of licentious indulgence, but 
there is no ground for this. In 8h, time ! 
female parts were acted by boys and 
young men (see frm air) . and Hamlet, ac- 
costing the boy who had formerly acted 
a female port, addresses him as "my 
young lady, and mlstrew," and remarks 
that he has grown taller, and then 
adds : " Pray God that your voice be 
not cracked," as it is apt to be with the 
approach of manhood. This, of courae, 
would have injured him for playing 
female parta. In regard to coin, Qlt- 
ford, in his notes to Jonsoo's works, 
explains the expression thus : " The 
gidd coin of our ancestors was very 
thin, and therefore liable to crack. It 
still, however, continued passable until 
the crook extended beyond the ring — 
I'.p,, beyond the inmost round which 
circumscribed the inscription; when it 
became «ncurrenf, and might be legally 
refused." Hml. II, 3, 448. c.f. The 
tnannJsA cracfc. Cym. IV, 3, ■JOB. 



cracker. Ablutterer;swaggerer; boaster. 

John, II, 1, 14T. 
crack-henp. A rogue that deserves to 

be hanged. Hhr. V. 1, 4H. 
crafty •■kk. Feigning illness. 3HIV. 

Ind. 37. 
crank. A windingpassage. Ck>r. I, t, 141. 
crank*. Crooked streeta. Kins. I, 3, 
cranking. To run winding. Ven. fi93; 

IHIV. Ill, 1,B8. 
Cranmer, Thomas, dr.p. Archbishop of 

Canterbury. HVIII. 
cranta. A garland carried before the 

bier of a maiden and hung over her 

grave. Hml. V, 1, 3,'W. 
crare. A small vessel or skiff. Cym. 

IV, 3, 3(B. \ 
craven, »b. A dunghill cock. 6hr. II, 

I, BSf. 
craven, n. To Tooke cowardly. Cyra. 

Ill, 4, 80. 
craver. A beggar. Per. II, I, OS. 
credent. I. Credulous. Hml. I, 3, 30. 

2. Creiiible. Wint. I, 3, 143. 

3. Creditable. Mens. IV, 4, 2B. 
credit. 1. Report. Tw. IV, 3, 6. 

2, Credibility. Oth. II, 1, 396. 

creek. A rivulet. Cym. IV, 2, 1.51. This 
word has gone entirely out of use In 
England In this sense, but Is common 
in the Uniteit .States. 

crescive. Growing; increasing. HV. I, 

i,«n. 

cresset. An Iron cage or basket for hold- 
ing burning fuel. IHIV. Ill, l, 1.5. 

CressMa, dr.p. Daughter of Calchas. 
Troll. 

The Cr«ssida of Chaucer and of 8h. 
play has no existence in classic legend, 
being entirely an invention of the mid- 
dle ages. Of the origin of the story 
Haintsbury gives the following account: 
" As far as can be made out, the inven- 
tion of Cressid (called by him and for 
some time afterwanLs, Briseida. and so 
identified with Hompr's BriseiB) belongs 
to Benoist de Ste. More, a trouvereof 
the rilh century, who wrote a Roman 
de Troie of great length, as well as a 
verse chronicle of Normandy. The 
story is t«ld by Benoist In no small ds- 



tail. Dndtbccharaelfrot Brlseida (which 
Drydeii baa cullrely spoiled by maliiiig 
ber talthrul) is well Jndii'atod. ASter 
Bmoist. Guidu delle Colonne reprodured 
tbe story in & very popular lAtin work. 
"The Hisloria Trojana." Cresadd is 
here still Briseida, or rather Briseia. 
From Oiildo the story patSHl to Boccac- 
cio, who seetnB hlmwlt to be njspuusible 
r<ir the character of Pandnrus. and from 
Bocraccio to Chaucer. See Calrttaa, 

crcstlcu. or low birth ; not dlgniUed 
with a crest IHVI. II. 4. Si. 

crewel. IVuTBted. Crewel or worsted 
garters were a cheap and cunu 
Lr. ir. 4. T. See ciTi'/. 

crib. A hovel. SHIV. Ill, 1. ■ 

cribbed. Confjned Ki a small h 



III, 



nkind. 



Mcb. 



The eipreffiioti 



■. Ill, 2. 



cride-ipinic, 

cried KBme, 

cried I aim. 1 45, and John, II, i. lun, 
means to encoutag?, to applaud (see 
aim); but the worda, cried I aim. as 
(oand in Wiv. II, S, «3, btb cride-gnmr 
in PI, and no qaitfl sattHfactory explan- 
ation of them ban ypt bwn given. Ver- 
plauck. in diseiusin)! this pusHa)^ eajs : 
"Hallin-ell, one of the most learned 
old-English scholarx of his day, cuo- 
f»Bm, in his late curious edition of the 
original sketch of this play, that be can- 
not clear up the obscurity. The fact 
weniH to be that the phrase having been 
merely colloquial, and not preserved in 
buolu. U so obsolete that the meaniiip 
can only beKucmed at.'' 

Various emendations have been pro- 
posed, such as. Tried gamr ; Cock 'o the 
yamr ; Cry aim ,' Curda and cream, 
and othera. Cried I aim — do I en- 
couratce you I seems as good as any. 
Ingleby thinks that it is a phrase bur- 
rawed from hare-coursiug. and means: 
'■Did I Hud the game f" which, in this 
auK. Is, of counw, Amie Page. But 
this requiree an emendation, and if we 
einrnd at all we may as well do it thor- 
oughly. On this passage poor old Jack- 
Biin, whose ideas, though often wild, 
wore frequently original, has thu fol- 



lowing note, which is worth reproduce 
ing : "Let it be considered, that the 
Host avails himself of Caius's ignorance 
of the English language, and (tjoveys 
gross abuse under the innsk of friend- 
ship. In one place be colls bim Heart 
of Elder, which means a spiritless fel- 
low — the elder tree having no heart, its 
interior being all pulp. In tuii}ther 
phme, he gives him tbe genteel name uf 
.VariJiifKi- Mvck-uiafer, which he iu- 
lerprete, ruJutir. bully: again, — Hr 
leill elapper-Plaia thee lighlly, batly: 
which be interprets — He will make Ihn- 
ainemfx. But the epithet which be 
gives him at present Is even worse iJian 
tbene : tbe grossest be could use to a 
man going to court a young and beauti- 
ful (tinsel ; yet, for this. Coius't iguor- 
ance of what tbe Other says, is such 
that he promiaes to procnre bim guesta 
of the first distinction ; — de good guexl, 
de earl, de knight, de lordi, de gvntle- 
nien, etc., and all this [or being called 
Drj'd game, i.e., an old, Baplesi tellon, 
in whom the animal Juices that could 
create passion ore extinct." And so he 
would read : I tcill bring thre where 
Mixtris AnneFagt is,ala Farni-hotiar 
a Feaaiing : and thou shalt wooe hrr : 
Dride-gamr. aaid I icellf (Copied frojn 
Fl, with thechangeof a itngle letterl. 
crisp. Curled. Tp. IV, 1, 130; Tim. IV. 
3, 183. Criap heaven, alluding to the 
curled clouds, Tim. IV. 3. 1(«. 
Crisplan, i Crispin aiid Crisplnian were 
Crispin. I natives at Rome, and becom- 
ing converted to Christiauity. travelled 
toSoissous. in France, in order to pr<;acb 
tbe gospel. D(!8iring to be independent, 
they worked at their trade of shoemak- 
Ing and furnished shoes to the poor at 
extremely low prices. When tbe gov- 
ernor of the t»wn learned that Uiey 
maintained their Christian faith and 
tried to make proselytes, he caused tbem 
to be beheaded. They were canonized. 
and the £^b of Otober was set apart 
as their festival. The shoemakers adopt- 
ed them as their patron sainta. The 
battle of Agincourt was fought on this 
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day; hence the allusion in HV. IV, 3, 
40. 

Clitic. A cynic ; a carper. TroiL V, 2, 
128. 

Cromwell, ThomajB, dr.p. Servant to 
Wolaey. HVUI. 

Wolaey's advice to Cromwell (HVIII. 
m, 2, 428) is known to every reader of 
Sh. The king made him Earl of Bssex, 
and he became chancellor and vicar- 
generaL He so far gained the confidence 
of the king that he became the monarch ^s 
chief advisor, and it was mainly through 
his influence that the Church of England 
separated from the Papacy. He brought 
about the marriage of Henry with 
Anne of Cleves, but after that he fell 
into disfavour, was accused of treason, 
and beheaded July 28, 1540. 

cross. A piece of money. In old times 
most money had a cross deeply stamped 
into it so that it could be broken into 
two or four pieces, each of a proportion- 
ate value. This fact gave rise to many 
puns or quibbles. LLL, I, 2, 86; As. 
II, 4, 12 ; 2HIV. I, 2, 258. 

cross. Of the passage in Hml. I, 1, 127, 
two explanations have been given : 1— 
It was a prevalent notion that a person 
who crossed the spot on which a spectre 
or ghost was seen, became subject to 
its malign influence; 2 — That Horatio 
expressed his intention of summoning it 
by the sign of the cross. The first is 
that which is generally accepted. 

crosses, holy. In reference to Merch. 
V, 1, 81, Knight tells us that '' Crosses 
by the wajrside still, as of old, bristle 
the land in Italy and sanctify the sea. 
Besides those contained in churches, 
they mark the spot where heroes were 
bom, where saints rested, where travel- 
lers died. They rise on the summits of 
hills, and at the intersections of roads ; 
and there is now a shrine of Madonna 
del Mare in the midst of the sea between 
Mestre and Venice, and another between 
Venice and Palestrina, where the gon- 
dolier and the mariner cross themselves 
in passing, and whose lamp nightly 
gleams over the waters, in moonlight 



or storm. The days are past when 
pilgrims of all ranks, from the queen 
to the beggar maid, might be seen 
kneeling and pra3ang * for happy wed- 
lock hours,' or for whatever else lay 
nearest their hearts ; and the reverence 
of the passing traveller is now nearly 
all the homage that is paid at those 
shrines." 

crossways. The bodies of suicides not 
being admitted to burial in sanctified 
g^und, were buried in crossroads as 
being a place generally marked with 
a cross and the next best place to a 
churchyard. Mids. Ill, 2, 383. See 
floods. 

cross-gartered. Wearing the garters 
crossed on the leg. The garters were 
often highly ornamented, and were 
worn in sight. Tw. II, 5, 167. See 
caddis-garter. 

cross-row. The alphabet. The alphabet 
was called the Christ-cross row, some 
say because a cross was prefixed to 
the alphabet in the old primers. Others 
derive the name from a superstitious 
custom of writing the alphabet in the 
form of a cross, by way of a charm. 
RIII. I, 1, 55. 

crow- keeper. Either a scarecrow (a 
stuffed figure) or a person employed to 
keep crows away from a newly-planted 
field. Lr. IV, 6, 88 ; Rom. I, 4, 6. 

crown. It has been suggested that the 
reference to a red-hot crown of steel in 
RIII. IV, 1, 61, may be an allusion to 
the red-hot crown sometimes employed 
as a punishment for rebels and usurpers, 
but the general trend of the passage 
does not seem to warrant this conclu- 
sion. 

crowner. See coroner. 

crownet. Coronet. Troil. Prol. 6. Ant. 
V, 2, 91. 

crown Imperial. The Fritillaria im- 
perialis. A weU-known liliaceous gar- 
den plant, noted for its beautiful fiowers. 
Also called the crown thistle. Wint. 
IV, 3, 126. 

Of this beautiful flower the following 
pretty German legend is told: *'The 



flower was originally white ajid erect, 
and grew In its full beauty in tbe gnrden 
of Qetbaeniaae, where it was nrten 
notircd and ndniired by our I/.rd ; but 
in tlio nigbt of a){oiiy, as He passed 
thlMUf-li the ganlen, all the Dther flowers 
bowed their heada in sorrowful adora- 
tltm, tbe Crown Imperial alone remain- 
blK with Its head unbowed—but not for 
long ; mirrow and shanie took the [ilace 
(if |irid(> : nbe beat her proud head, and 
blush« of Hhanie and tears of rutow 
soon followed : and so she lias ever mn- 
tinued, with bent head, blushing color, 
and ever-Howing t«Bra." 

Qerard t«IIs ua that ' ' in the bottome 
of each iif tbe bells th(^^e is placed six 
dropa uf most clear, shiniOK- sweet 
water. In taste like suKar. resembling 
in shew falre Orient pearleB, the which 
drops, if you take away, there do 
imniediaUily appear tbe like: notwith- 
standing, if they may bo suffered to 
stand still in the tloure according to his 
owne nature, they will never fall away, 
no, not it you strike the plant until it 
be broken." 

The crown Imperial is easily enlli- 
vated in any ricb soil, and not only 
makes a Bus show, but is inleretUng 
from its associations. 

crwi. Hard-hearted. As. IV', 3, »l. 
ThepaMageinLr. III. 7, IVi, all crvrh 
flint suburribf, la acknowledged to be 
inexplimlile. Page upon page of a^ 
tempted eiplanatioosliavB been offered, 
but none that in satisfactory. 

In Lr. II, 4, 7. he lerart ciffi garter*. 
there la a quibble on the words crewel 
(wurtitedj and crvtl, alluding to the 
Btoeka in which Kent's legs were placed. 
Kre creieel and ttaddia-garler. 

crusnda, [ A Portuguese gold coin 

cruiado. \ worth aliout (^^..'iO. It was 
so called beuiiise it had a cram stamped 
uponit. 0th. III. 4. 311. 

crusi) a cup. To talie a. drink. Rom. 
I, S, 65. A common expreffiion in tbe 
old plays. We still say "crack a 
bottle." Sltrrrnn. 

crusty. Bee oirtt and hatch. 



cry. H, A company, or pack ; as a cry 

ofplayeri. Hml. HI, 2, liSe. A cry of 

cui-s. Cor. Ill, 3, !30. 
cry, c6. 1. To weep. TroiL 11. S, 101. 
2. To shout; to utt«r in a Joud voice. 

Mch. II, 2, 23. 
To ci-y aim. See .rioi and eride- 

aamf. 
crystals. Eyes. HV. 11, 3. W. 
cub-drawR. Snckedbrcubttuntilhungry 

and ravenous. Lr. Ill, l.ia. 
cubiculo. Apartment ; lodging. Tw. 

III. a. WJ. 

cuckoM, n. A man whose wife is falne 
tohim. Hnil. IV,.".. 118. See M'tffo/. 

cuckold, rb. To treat in the same way 
that the cuckoo sorvea other birds, rij., 
by laying an egg in their nvet, Wlv. 
III. .-i. 140. 

cuckoo. 1. Abird well Imown In Europe; 
tbe ciiculiiii ciinurus. The name is 
derived froiu its cry, which, as O. W. 
Holmea jokingly says, is an exact imi- 
tation of tbe sound made by tbe ordi- 
nary cuckoo-clock. The chief peculiar- 
ity wliich makes the bird interesting to 
readers of Sh. is its habit of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other birds, gener- 
ally smaller than itself. When the 
cuckoo eggs hatch nut, the yotmg 
cuckoo usually manages to throw out 
the young of the owner of the neat sa 
that it may obtain all the food brought 
by Its fostM^porenta. In Lr. t, 4, 'HSU, 
the fool speaks of tbe hedge-siiorrow 
having "it bead bit off by it young," 
but this never occurs. The young 
chckoo destroys the nestlings of its 
toater-parentsby presiiigtheiu to death 
by lis greater bulk and weight; IHIV. 
V, I, UO. From this habit of the cufkoo, 
the biril is the symbol of cuckoldom, 
and, indeed, the sourt* of that word. 
LLL. V, a. BIO. Hence the terra i-tan- 
drrotiB cuckoo. Kiia,I.t, Thei-uckoo 
was one of the birds of lll-omen. 
2. A tool ; a simpleton. IHIV. II, 4, 
3H7. 

cuculluB Hon tacit monachum. A hood 
dues not make a mouk ; and the clown 
would infer that motley does ii it make 
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ntooL Tw. I,S,eS. Also Muss. V, 1, 
293. 

ue. The Iwt words of aa actor's tipewh 
which is the signal tor the dgxI actnr 
iM hetfia. Wlv. III. 8. 311; Ado. 11. 1, 
31«; Lr. 1. 3, H7. Hence it iioinetimeK 
means (dgn, tdnt, motive. Hml. II, 3, 
5S7: Otb. 1, a, N3. 
cuisws. Armour for the thighs. IHIV. 

IV, I. 1«5. 
culllon. A mean wrotdl. 8hr. IV. 3, 20. 
culverfn. A kind of camion: the early 
I i?anni>n bore represeDtations of snakm 
(old Prench couUuimi] and other ven- 
omous reptiles, and thia was probably 
tlie origin of the name. Some say l«^ 
cmum it wsa lonn. like a make. e/. ba*- 
iluk. IHIV. II, 3,. m 
canaing, n. Skill, wltfaoot Che Euggeetion 

of slyntSB. Hml. II, 2, 4fit. 
CDltnlnB, adj. Skilful; knowing. Van. 

tWd: Ado. V, 1,234. 
CuphL The god ol love, A favorite 
deity with the poets. Referred to lUty- 
one tira«H In the plays of 8b. 

Cupid U umially dewribed as the son 
•if Venus (Aphrodite), but varioun 
fathers hare been asignei) to him 
(Mara, Jupller, MercuryJ, and sonie- 
timM it Is claimed that be butt no fatlier 
at all. He was Urst re[>n«eDted as a 
handsome youth, but in liit#r times as 
a wanton boy of whom a thousand 
cmel tricks were related, and from 
whom neither ^ods nor men were Hnfe. 
He is geoersUy represented with golden 
wings, and his eyea are sometime 
covered so that he luOa blindly. Hen(« 
the alliiitions to blind Cupid ; Mids. I, 
I. 235: Lr, IV. e. hi, and elsewfaere. 
Bf itie earlier poets, however, he is not 
dearri*!! hh blind; this was a later 
UMHiKbt. His arms consist of n bow 
and arrows, wbloh hecarricainagolden 
quiver, He a1«o benrs torches which 
no one can touch with impunity. His 
arrows are of dilfcreut powers ; some 
are golilen and kindle love In the heart 
they wound: others are blunt and heavy 
with lend, and pmdoce aversion to a 
lover. This explains the passage in 



Mida, I. 1, 188. Cvpid'a fiower — 
heartsease. Mids. IV, t, TB. See Dim: 
IXin'a bud and hnrr-findrr. 

Curan. dr.p. A courtier, Lr. 

curt). To bend. Hml. Ul, i, 155. In 
Fl, this peaiBge reads, courb and vma 
for Uarr; In the "Globe" and mcst 
other eds. the reading Is ciirfi and U'oo. 
The original meaning of curb is to beiiit, 
the Middle English being eirarbtn, to 
bend; but the word riii-b bos now 
ctianged Its meaoinE to such an extent 
that it might be well to retain the old 
spelling courb whenever the old id«a is 
to bo conveyed. 

curdy. To congeal. Or. V, S, 60. 

Curio, dr.p. An attendant on the Duka 
of lllvria. Tw. 

curteus. I. Eltgant. Cym. V, 5. »I3. 
1. Careful; anxious. Cynj, I, «, IBl. 

curiosity. Scrupulosity ; enactest scru- 
tioy. Lr. I. I, 6. ( 

currance. Current ; flow, HV. I. 1. 34, ' 

currents. Occurrences. IHIV. II, 3, 5& ' 

curat. Cross; ill-tempered. Ado. 11,1, 
aa; Mids. Ill, a, SOO; 8br. I, 3, VJH. 

The word crwitg as applied to a per- 
son who has a bod temper. la simply a 
variant, by metathesis, of cursf. The 
letter r is peculiarly liable to this 
change. Craiity — ill-tempered ; and 
crusty ~ covered with crust, aa bread, 
are two entirely ditferent words. See 
batch. 

curatncaa. Quarrelsomeness ; shrewish- 
ness. Ant. II, 3. 25. 

curtal. Having the toil cut short, as In 
dogs, or " docked." aa in horses. Nora 
defines a "curtal dog" aa "originally 
the dog of an unquallBcd person, which 
by the forest laws must have its tail 
cat short, partly as a mark, and partly 
from a notion that the tail of a di-g is 
necessary In running. [Sot In running. 
but hi turning. A greyhound could 
not course If his tall were cut oflt, and 
one with a n-eak or light tail Is 8ur«< to 
the turn, j In later usage, curtal 
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Wiv. II, 1, 114. Used of a horse in 

Au»8. n, 8, «5. 

curtail. Same as curtal. 

Curtis, dr. p. Servant to Petnichio. Shr. 

curtle-axe. A cutlass ; a short, slightly- 
curved sword. As. I, 8, 119. 

The word is a corruption of cutlass, 
French coutelas. The weapon was not 
an axe, and had no relation to that 
implement. In Fl. the word is cur- 
fela^. 

cushes. The old form of cuisses. q.v. 

cushion. A kind of sack or bag stuffed 
for a seat. From the casque to the 
cushion =- from war to peace. CJor. 
IV, 7, 43. 

custaiorum. Shallow^s corruption of 
Custos Rotulorum, the Keeper of the 
Rolls or records of the session, and the 
chief civil officer of the county. Wiv. 
I, 1, 7. 

custard. Like him that leaped into the 
custard. All^s. II, 5, 41. " It was a 
foolery practised at city entertainments, 
while the jester or zany was in vogue, 
for him to jump into a large deep 
custard, set for the purpose, * to set on 
a quantity of barren spectators to 
laugh, ^ as our poet says in his Hamlet. ** 
Theobald, 

custard-coffin. The upper crust covering 
a custard-pie. Shr. IV, 8, 83. 

customer. A prostitute. All^s. V, 8, 
287 ; Oth. IV, 1, 128. 

cut. A horse. IHIV. II, 1, 6; Tw. II, 
8,203; Kins. 111,4. 

That the word was a common name 
for a horse is very evident. In the old 
ballad, '' The Pynning of the Basket,*' 
we read : *' He spurred his cutte.** As 
to whether the word had reference to 
the docking of the tail or to gelding, the 
coms. are not agreed. Sir Toby's re- 
mark may mean merely ** call me horse, " 
or it may have had a more offensive 
intimation. 

cut and longtail. All kinds. Dogs with 
cut tails (see curtal) were of the lowest 
degree ; long tsiil dogs, used for hunting, 
were the first of their kind, and the 
expression as a whole includes all kinds 



of dogs. Used metaphorically of men. 
Wiv. m, 4, 47. 

cuttle. Evidently means a swaggerer or 
swash-buckler. Perhaps a misprint for 
cutter, or perhaps a specimen of Doll's 
** frittering" of English. Cot has 
** taUle-bra3 : a backster, arme-slasher, 
cutter, swaggerer, swash -buckler." 
Sometimes defined as the slang name 
for the knife used by cut-purses, but 
this does not seem quite appropriate in 
the only passage in which it occurs in 
Sh. 2HIV. II, 4, 189. 

Halliwell tells us that a foul-mouthed 
fellow was called a cuttle, in reference 
to the habit of the cuttle-flsh which, 
when pursued, ejects an inky and black 
juice that fouls the water. But this, I 
am afraid, is too far-fetched to be 
accurate. 

Cyclopes. The meaning of this name is 
"round-eyed," and they were said to 
be of gigantic size, and to have a single, 
large, round eye in the center of the 
forehead. Various accounts are given 
of their origin and habits, but the story 
to which Sh. refers in Hml. II, 2, 511, 
is the later tradition, in which tiiey are 
represented as the assistants of Vulcan 
who used the principal volcanoes as 
their workshc^. They made the 
metal armour and arms for gods and 
heroes. According to the earlier tra- 
dition, they were three in number, 
and were killed by Apollo because they 
supplied Jupiter with the thunderboltB 
with which he killed .^Isculapius. 

Cymbeline, dr.p. King of Britain. 
Cym. 

cyme. The identity of this purgative 
drug has never been fully decided. The 
word is cyme in Fl. and in most edi- 
tions, but in F4. the reading is senna, 
and this has been followed by many. 
The old spelling of senna was sene or 
scene. Ingleby, in his " Hermeneutics," 
p. 85, thinks that by cyme is meant the 
sprouts of the colewort, of which an old 
name is cyma, and which was known 
to be a gentle laxative. But what Mcb. 
wanted was a violent oathartio that 



would "srour thcae ElngliBh benoe," 
not ■ inUd lanttive. Hcb. V, S. 65. 

cjmlc. A snarlpr ; so called alter the 
Qreek word fur a dn^. The term Is 
applied not only to » follower of Antls- 
tbenea and his pupil Diogenea. but to 
aDyhabltualmarUDgfault-Hnder. Cecs. 
IV, S, 133. 

Cyntbla. A poetioal name of Diana, the 
goddesB ot the moon and of chastity. 
Hen(« used as s name for the tnooo 
itaelf. The names Crnthia (Diana) and 
CTnthJua (Apollo) are derived from 
Mount Cfnthiu in the iidand of Deloa, 
whirh was their birthplace. 

cypreu, | Crape. Wlnt. IV, 4, 3S1. 

eypnw. ( Tw. III. 1,132. 

It la claimed with much reason that 
in Tw. II, 4. 53, eyprns means a cotDn 
made of cypre« wood, and not a shrond 
or wrappiiiK d crape. A few lines 
lower down, the shmud la eipreealr 
mentioned by Itoelf. Cyprem wood 
was a favourite material for coDlns 
owing to ite durability when laid in the 
grouDd, and it is very likely that 
cypreM beremeoiu wood, while in other 
paiwagiw It means cmpe, be certainly In 
Wlnt. IV, 4. ail. 

Cyru. The Cyrus referred to in HVl. 



n, 3, e, WW CyruB, the elder, the soa 
of Caml^sea, and Eing of Penla. His 
grandfather, Astyages, having dreamed 
that hia unborn grandaon should be 
ruler of Asia, gave the child, as soon as 
bom, to hia conBdentlai attendant, 
Borpagus, withorderatokillit. Instead, 
however, he was resj^ as the son of 
a herdsman, and the atory of the re- 
velation of bis real parentage is deeply 
iDtereeting, but too lon)c for our pages. 
He dethroned his grandfather, con- 
quered the Babylonlana, and attenipted 
the subjugation of the Massagetai, a 
Scythian people, who defeated and slew 
him. Their queen, Tomyria, cut off bis 
head and threw it into a bog filled with 
human blood so that he might satiate 
hinuielt las she said) with gore. 
Cytherea. Venus or Aphrodite. Hbe 
was so called after a mountainous 
ialand oft the south-western point of 
Idconia. Into thla ialand the Phceni- 
clans introduced her norahlp, and for 
thia it became celebrated. According 
to some traditions it was in the neigh, 
bourhood of thia island that she drat 
rose from the foam of tbe sea. Shr 
hid. II, 5:!; Wlnt. IV, 4, lai ; Cym. II, 
»,1*. 



bjgKM'CDALUS. A mythical person- 
IWVhI age, under whose name the 
{{ jj^jj ^ Qreek writers peretmifled the 
t - ^S^ "-' eorlieet development of the 
arts. The name Itself implin gkitl, 
and the earliest works of art which 
were attributed to the goda were called 
daidtda. Diedalua was the reputed 
Inventorof thesBw, tbeaie, the plumb- 
line, tbe augur or gimlet and glue. He 
was nid to bsve been taught the art of 
carpentry by Hlnerva. He inatmcted 
bis sister's son, Caka, lUus, or Ferdriz, 



who aoon come to surpass him in skill 
and ingenuity, and Dwlalua killed bim 
through envy. Being condemned to 
death for this murder he Bed to Crete, 
where the fame of bis skill obtained for 
him tbe friendaliip of Minos, but when 
Paslphee, the wife of MinoH, gave birth 
to a monat«r (the Minotaur) DiEdalus, 
wlio aided PaaiphK, was imprisoned. 
Faslphee released him, and as Minos 
bad seized all the ships on the coast of 
Crete. Dvdalus made wings tor himself 
and hia son Icarus, fastening them on 
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orcr the JEgpau, but as leans flew 

too now the fon, the wax bj wfaidi 

wbag/t were fmHUaaed on 

and be drcfiped down and 

in that fmrt of tbe .£gean whic h wae 

called after him the Icaiian Sea. 3HVL 

V, «, 21 ; IHVL IV, 6, 54. 

tfaff. f • To pot off. A rariant o€ dq^. 
Oth. IV, 2, 17»; CompL 207. 

2« To piMh ; to torn aiida Ado. II, 3, 
176; IHIV. IV, 1, !«. 

dag fer of lath. Bee Vice, 

Dafonet, Sir. A fool at tbe court of 
KinK Arthur. 2HIV. Ill, 2, 303. 

Arthur ** lored him pairing weD, and 
made him knight with his own hands." 
The oourtierB played all manner of 
tricks on him. On one occasion thej 
penniaded him to attack Hark, King 
of Cornwall, who was in reality an 
arrant coward. Mark, supposing him 
to be Lancelot of the Lake, nm away, 
but met another knight, who at once 
attacked Dagonet and tumbled him 
from his horse. For other tricks and a 
full discussion of the Arthur^s show see 
Dyee's ** GlosBary. " See also Arthur^s 
Show, ante, p. 45. 

damask. I. Of a pink color, like the 
damask ruse. Cor. II, 1, 232. 
2. Having the colors mingled. LLL. 
V, 2, 296;Tw. II, 4, 115. 

Damascus. Damascus was supposed to 
be the place where Cain slew AbeL 
Hence the allusion in IHVL I, 8, 39. In 
regard to this passage Ritson quotes 
"Polychronicon," FoL XII: ''Damas- 
cus is as moche to say as shedynge of 
blocxL For there Cbaym slowe Abell 
and hidfle hym in the sonde.'* 

damn. To condemn. Caes. IV, 1, 6. 

Dan. Lord; master. A corruption of 
DominuB. (Dyce.) Dan Cupid — Master 
Cupid. LLL. Ill, 1, 182. 

Daniel. The allusion in Merch. IV, 1, 
223, is to the story of Susannah and the 
elders in "The Apocrypha." She was 
the wife of Joiachim, and being accused 
of adultery was condemned to death. 
•« But the hovd raised up the holy spirit 
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LLL.I,3,5& SeeAorse. 

A sword worn only for 
TikII,l,39L 
1* IVywer; reach. Msrdi. IV, 

1, 18Q. Y<m stand iriUkta hit danger 
— nnder obligation to him. 

2. Peril ; haaid. Tw. V, 1, 87. 

daidc Damp. IHTV. II, 1, 9. 

Daasker. A Dane. HmL II, 1, 7. 

Daphne. A beautiful maiden bekxred bj 
Apollo and Leucippas, both of whose 
snits she rejected. In order to win 
her, Leucippas disguised himself as a 
mMJitmt^ bat ApoOo^s jealousy caused 
his disoorery, and he was killed by the 
cxxnpanioos of Di^)hne. ApoUo now 
pursued Daphne, and she was on the 
point of being overtaken by him when 
she prayed for aid and was metamor- 
phoeed into a laurel-tree, which became, 
in consequence, the favourite tree of 
Apollo, and of the boughs of which he 
made himaftlf a wreath. Shr. Ind. II, 
50; Mids. II, 1, 231; TroiL I, I, lOL 

Drdanian. Trojan, the name being 
derived from Dardanus, the mythical 
ancestor of the Trojans and through 
them of the Romans. Merch. Ill, 2, 58. 
ef. Lucr. 1428-1436. 

DardanitiSf dr.p. Servant to Bratus. 

dare, n. Boldness. IHIV. FV, 1, 78. 

dare. To terrify. In this sense it is a 
term in falconry where the game is 
afraid to rise for fear of the hawk. H V. 
rV, 2, 36. For larks and small birds 
mirrors and pieces of scarlet cloth were 
used. This is referred to in HVULIU, 

2, 282, where the allusion evidently is 
to the scarlet hat of the cardinaL 

The passage in Meas. IV, 4, 26, has 
given rise to much discussion. 

But that her tender shame 
WiU not proclaim against her maideo 
loss 
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How she might tongae me I Tet 

leMon dares her no ; 
For my aathority bears of a credent 

bulk, etc., etc. 

It is impossible to make sense of these 
lines, punctuate them how you will, 
and all ways have been tried, as well 
as other conjectural emendations. 
White suggests dares her on, but this 
does not quite meet the case. But if 
we change the letter n in no to a t all 
difficulty Yanishes. Yet reason dares 
her tOy t.e., to tongue me. As the box 
containing the n*s in the printer ^s case 
is just above that containing the VSj it 
was easy for an n to slip into the t box 
and so cause this confusion. 
Darius. The rich-jeweWd coffer of Da- 
rius, IHVI. I, 6, a5. " When Alexan- 
der the Great took the city Qaza, the 
metropolis of Syria, amidst the other 
spoils and wealth of Darius treasured 
up there, he found an exceeding rich 
and beautiful little chest or casket. 
Having surveyed the singular rarity of 
it, and asked those about him what they 
thought fittest to be laid up in it ; when 
they liad severally delivered their opin- 
ions, he told them, he esteemed nothing 
so worthy to be preserved in it as Ho- 
mer's Iliads." Malone. By day this 
casket and its con ten t8 were cari'ied 
with him, and at night the poems were 
laid under his pillow. 
daricer. More secret; less known. Lr. 

1, 1, 87. 
dark house. A mad house ; sometimes a 
darkened room for confining madmen. 
Err. IV, 4, 97 ; As. Ill, 2, 421 ; Tw. Ill, 
4, 148 ; All's. II, 8, 809. 
darkUng. In the dark. Mids. II, 2. 86 ; 

Lr. I, 4, 287. 
dameL This name seems to have been 
applied to any hurtful weed especially 
to those growing amongst com. HV. 
V,2, 45; Lr. IV, 4,60. By darnel, bot- 
anists generally understand Lolium Te- 
mulentum. According to the old herb- 
alists, darnel, when it got into bread or 
drink, was injurious to the eyes, caus- 
ing temporary blindness. Steevens sug- 



gests that this is alluded to in IHVI. 
in, 2, 44, where la Pucelle intimates 
that the com she carried with her had 
produced this effect on the guards of 
Rouen, otherwise they would have seen 
through her disguise and defeated her 
stratagem. 
darraign. To set in array; to range.- 

3HVI. II, 2, 72. 
dash. n. A stigma; mark of infamy. 
Wint. V, 2, 127; Lucr. 206. 

** In the books of heraldry a particular 
mark of disgrace is mentioned, by which 
the escutcheons of those persons were 
anciently distinguished who discourt- 
eously used a widow, maid or wife 
against her will.*^ Malone, 
dash. vb. To frustrate; to set aside. 

LLL. V, 2, 462; 3HVI. II, 1, 118. 
daub. 1. To smear ; to color. lUlV. I, 
1,6. 

2. To disguise ; to ooimterfeit. Lr. IV, 
1,54. 
daubery. Imposition ; a crude, but art- 
ful trick. Wiv. IV, 2, 186. 
daughter-beamed. A quibble on son- 
beamed (son-beamed). LLL. V, 2, 171. 
of. 8HVI. II, 1, 41. 
Dauphhi. The eldest son of the King of 
France, and heir - apparent to the 
crown. He bore on his crest three 
dolphins, and in Sh. time the word was 
generally spelled Dolphin. In IHVL 
I, 4, 107, there is a pun on the word 
as meaning both the prince and a fish. 
See dolphin. 
Dauphin, Louis, the, dr.p, John. See 

Melun. 

Davy, dr.p. Servant to Shallow. 2HIV. 
day-bed. A sofa; a lounge. Tw. U, 

O, *n. 

daylight, to bum. To waste time. Wiv. 
U, 1, 54 ; Rom. I, 4, 43. 

day-woman. A dairy-maid. LLL. I, 2, 
186. Schm. defines the word as "a 
woman hired by the day,^* which is 
clearly wrong. The word is well known, 
and is used by Scott as — dairy-maid in 
*' The Fair Maid of Perth." 

Our word dairy *'is hybrid, being 
made by suffixing the French erie to 
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to the Middle English deye, a maid, a 
female servant, especially a dairy- 
maid/' Skeat. 
dead-killing. Deadly. Lucr. 540 ; RUI. 

IV, 1, 86. 

dear. In Sh. time this word not only 
had the sense of highly-esteemed^ as 
IHIV. V, 4, 108 ; beloved, as in Tp. I, 
2, 17 ; of great price as in RII. V, 5, 
68; and Hml. II, 2. 282 ; but of intense, 
excessive, superlative, whether used in 
a good or a bcul sense. Thus dearest 
foe - bitterest foe (Hml. I, 2, 182) ; 
dearest speed — greatest speed (IHIV. 

V, 5, 86) ; dear peril =» great peril 
(Tim. V, 2, 231). The same is true in 
regard to dearly, q.v. The origin of 
these various meanings has given rise 
to much discussion. The reader who 
desires to study the subject thoroughly 
would do well to consult Dr. Fu mess's 
Var. ed. of Romeo and Juliet under the 
sentence, I mttst use In dear employ- 
ment. Act V. 8, 82. 

dearly. Grievously; bitterly. Err. II, 
2, 133; Hml. IV, 8, 43; As. I, 8, a5. 
How dearly ever parted ■= however 
excellently endowed. Troil. Ill, 8, 96. 
See dear and parted. 

deam. 1. Lonely. Per. III., Prol. 15. 
2. Dreadful. Lr. Ill, 7. 63. 

death. See funeral. 

death-tokens. Plague spots. Troil. II, 
8, 189. See tokened. 

debile. Weak. All's. II, 8, 89. 

Deborah. A Jewish heroine. In regard 
to the sword of Deborah (IHVI. I, 2, 
105) there is no record of her ever hav- 
ing used a sword. 

decent. Becoming. HVIII. TV, 2, 146. 

Decius Brutus. See Brutus, Decius. 

deck. A pack of cards, 3HVI. V, 1, 44. 
This word was in use in England in 
Sh. time, but became obsolete except as 
slang. It was undoubtedly brought to 
this country by the first settlers, and 
like many others which have gone out 
of use in England it still survives here, 
and is called ** an Americanism I " See 
Bartlett's '* Dictionary." 

deck. To bedew. Probably a form of the 



verb to dag or deg, now a provincial 
word meaning to sprinkle. Tp. 1, 2, 155. 

decline. To consider ; to recount ; to go 
over cafef uUy. The word is still used 
in this sense in grammar as in going 
through the cases of a noun. RIII. IV, 
4,97; TroU. II, 3, 55. 

deedless. Inactive. Troil. IV, 4, 59. 

deem. Idea; thought. Ti-oil. IV, 4, 61. 

deep-let. Deep-fetched. 2HVI. II, 4, 38. 

defeat. I. To disfigure. Oth. I, 3, 846. 
2. To destroy. Hml. I, 2, 10 ; Oth. IV, 
2,160. 

defeature. Disfigurement. Err. II, 1, 
98 ; do. V, 1, 299. 

defence. The art of fencing. Hml. IV, 
7,98. 

defend. To prohibit ; to forbid. Ado. IV, 
2, 21 ; IHIV. IV, 3, 88. 

In Sh. time this word had the double 
meaning of protecting and prohibiting, 
as is now the case with the French word 
defendre. 

defensible. Able to fight; having the 
power to defend- 2HI V. II, 3, 88. 

defunction. Death. HV. I, 2, 58. 

defunctlve. Funereal. Phoen. 14. 

defuse. To make uncouth or irregular. 
Lr. I, 4, 2. 

In some of the old copies defuse is 
used instead of diffuse in some passages. 
See diffused. 

defused. Deformed; shapeless. RIIL 
I, 2, 78. 

defy. To renounce; to despise. Tw. I, 
5, 133; IHIV. IV, 1,6. 

degree. A step or round of a staircase or 
ladder. Caas. II, 1, 26. 

Deiphobus, dr. p. Son of Priam. Trofl. 

delation. A conve3ring; imparting. Close 
delations — hidden intimations. Oth. 
Ill 8 123. 

deUgiited. 1. DeUghtfoL Oth. 1, 3, 291; 
Cym. V, 4, 102. 

2. As it occurs in Meas. Ill, 1, 119, the 
word has g^ven rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. The usual meanings fit so 
poorly with the general sense of the 
passage that various words have been 
suggested as the correct reading: be- 
nighted, dilated^ delinqttentt et& 



fidun. iatferpnte It as "h&Ting the 
powBT of giving deUgbt;" others, 
" tnuoed tor delight, ' ' which meeU the 
aaoB. It baa also been HUKgest^d that 
Sh. used the word in its etpnokigical 
■entie (as he doea many other wordg|.and 
that in this instanoe it is de-lighUd — 
deprived of light. 
delherly. Neatly; adroitly. Kins. Ill, ^ 
Delphos or Delphi. A small town in 
Qreece, but one of the most celebrated 
on accoant of its being the seat of the 
oracle of Apollo. The modem name la 
Kastri. It is sitnatHl ax milee from 
the Corinthian Oulf, at the foot of 
Mount Pamanos. 8h. evidentlj aup- 
p<Med that It was an island, Wint. Ill, 
1,3. In this he followed Qreene. in whose 
novel, "Pandosto, the Triumph of 
Time" (15881, afterwards publishe.1 
nnder the title of "The PlesEaunt and 
Delightful History of Dorastus and 
Fhwnla" (1588), the queen desires the 
king to send six of his noblemen, whom 
he best trusted, to the isle of Delphos." 
It bas been ■uggested that Oreene 
confounded Delphi ("Delphoa"j with 
Delos, the Uhmd which was the birtb- 
[dace of Apollo and his sister Artemis 
or Diana. In "Pandoeto" Hh. found 
the plot of "The Winter's Tale." 
Deli^ was regarded as the central 
pcdnt of the whole earth and hence was 
called "the navel of the earth." It 
was said that two eagles sent fori.h by 
Jupiter, one from the east and one from 
the west, met at Delphi at exactly the 
same tlioe. Besides the great temple 
of Apollo, it contained numerous sanc- 
toarliBa, statuee. and other works of 
■rt The temple contained immenGe 
treasurea ; (or not only were rich ofTer- 
iiigi presented to it by kings and private 
persons, who had received favorable 
repUe* from the oracle, but many of 
the Oreek states had In the temple 
ssparate Ul^auri, in which tbey de- 
posited, (<V the sake of security, many 
of their valuable treasures. Xeixm 
attempted to take ponnslon of these 
tfsasures, and was defeated, but they 



were ultimately seized by various suc- 
cessful robbers. In 18WJ the Preach 
b^;an U> eicavate the site of the temple 
and it« surroundings, and great hopes 
are entertained that important dis- 
coveries will soon be made. See Oracte. 
demerit. This word " was formerly 
synonymous with merit and that sense 
was more cla«iical than the contrary, 
which has since prevailed, demrreo 
being even stronger than mereo," 
Karea. It is used in the sense of 
"merita^^ or "deeervinRs" in Cor. I, 

I, 3T«; 0th. I, 3, 33, and elsewhere. 
Uur preecnt sense of the word comes 
from the French, and both appear to 
have been upon the change about the 
time of Elizabeth. 

Demetrius, dr.p. A friend of Anthony. 

Ant. 
Demetrius, dr.p. Hennia'a lover. Hids. 
Demetrius, dr.)). A son of Tomora. Tit. 
dcml-AtbU. Half an Atlas, bearing half 

the world. Ant. I, 5, 33. See /K/m. 
deml^annon. A kind of ordnance. Shr. 

deml-natured. Rbaring the nature of ; 
halt grown together. Hml. IV, 7, H8. 

deml-puppets. In regard to this eipre» 
sion FiimesB says: "There must have 
been some reason for the use of ' demy,' 
butwhatltisi cannotsay." TodeOno 
it as " lialf a puppet " throws no light 
whatever on the meaning. The imlj 
Idea that suggests itoelf to me is that 
Sh. meant to indicate the very small 
size of the fairies that danc« in these 
fairy rings (see Hids. Ill, 1), dfmi be- 
ing used in a general sense for amalL 

demi-wolves. A cross between dogs and 
wolves, like the latin lyeiaci. John- 
ion. Mcb. Ill, 1, 04. 

demurely. Solemnly. Ant IV, 9. 81. 

demiuing. Looking demurely. Ant. IV, 
15, 2B. 

den. An abbreviation for evening. Rom. 

II, 4, 11». 

denay. Denial. Tw. II, 4, 127. 
denier. A very Hnmll piece of money; 

the 13tb pari^ of a French sol. RIIL I, 

3,253; Shr. Ind. 1,9. 
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Dennis, dr.p. Servant to Oliver. As. 

Denny, Sir Anthony, dr.p, HVIIL 

depart, n. Death. 3HVI. U, 1, 110. 

depart, vh. To part; to separate. 8HVI. 
11,6,43; Tim. I, 1,268. 

depend. To be in service. Lr. I, i, 271. 

depending. See brands. 

depose. To put under oath. RII. I, 8, 80. 

deprave. To slander; to detract from. 
Tim. I, 2, 145. 

depravation. Detraction. TroiL V, 2, 
1:^-2. 

deputation. That to which one has been 
deputed or appointed. Thy topless 
deputation he puts on (Troil. I, 8, 
152) means that he imitates you in the 
supreme position to which you have 
been deputed or appointed. See topless. 

deracinate. To extirpate. HV.V,2,47. 

Dercetas, dr.p. A friend to Anthony. 
Ant. 

derog:ate. Corrupt ; depraved. Lr. I, 4, 
802. 

dern. See dearn. 

descending. Lineage. Per. V, 1, ISO. 

Desdemona, dr.p. Daughter of Braban- 
tio and wife to Othello. 0th. 

despatch, ) To deprive ; to rob. Hml. 

dispatch, f I, 5, 7a 

despised time. My despised time = my 
miserable old age. Oth. 1, 1, 162. 

detect. To charge ; to blame. Meas. Ill, 
2,130; 8HVLn, 2, 143. 

determine. To end ; to conclude. Ck)r. 
1X1,3,48; do. V, 8,120. 

Deucalion. The Noah of the Oreeks. He 
was the son of Prometheus and Cly- 
mene, and when Zeus, after the treat- 
ment he had received from Lycaon, had 
resolved to destroy the human race, 
Deucalion, on the advice of his father, 
built a ship and stored it with provi- 
sions, so that when Zeus sent a flood all 
over Hellas, which destroyed its in- 
habitants, Deucalion and Pyrrha, his 
wife, alone were saved. After floating 
aliout for nine days, the ship landed on 
Mount Parnassus. Wlnt. IV, 4, 442; 
Cor. II, 1,102. 

deuce-ace. One and two thrown at dice. 
LLL. I, 2, 49. 



devest. To undress. Oth. II, 8, 18a 

dewberry. The fruit of the Rubus 
CcBsiua, This plant grows on the 
borders of fields and on the banks of 
hedges and ditches. It generaUy grows 
close to the ground ; the fruit is ripe in 
September, and is very pleasant to the 
taste. Mids. Ill, 1, 173. 

dew-iap. Flesh or skin hanpng loosely 
from the throat. Mids. IV, 1, 127 ; do. 
II, 1 , 50. Schm. , in the latter quotation, 
explains the word as *' hanging breasts,*' 
which is certainly wrong. It means 
simply a double chin. 

In Tp. Ill, 3, 46, the passage, mount- 
aineers Dew-lapped like bulls, evidently 
refers to persons afflicted with goitre, 
a disease oommon in Switzerland and 
some other mountainous oountries. 

Diana, dr,p. Dang^ter of a widow in 
Florence. All's. 

Diana, dr.p. The goddess ; she appears 
in a vision. Per. 

Diana was an ancient Italian divinity, 
whom the Romans identified with the 
Oreek Artemis. Hence she was said to 
be the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, 
and the twin sister of Apollo, and as 
Apollo was the god of the sun, so Diana 
represented the moon. As sister of 
Apollo, Diana is armed with Iww, 
arrows and quiver, and is the goddess 
of hunting. In the Trojan war she 
sided with the Trojans. She is the 
virgin goddess, never conquered by 
love. She slew Orion because he made 
an attempt upon her chastity, and 
she changed Actseon into a stag and 
had him torn to pieces with his own 
hounds, merely because he accidentally 
obtained a view of her while she was 
bathing. 

Diana, being goddess of the moon, 
has also been identified with Selene, 
but the two characters do not harmonize 
very well together. Bee Endymion, At 
a later period she was identified with 
Hecate (9. v.), a mysterious divinity, 
whose threefold character has led some 
to suppose that it was to this that Sh. 
referred in the passage : And thou. 
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thrice-erowned queen of nighty As. 
m, 3» 2. In the daasiGS sho is often 
spoken of as *' triple." Johnson ex- 
plains the expression as "alluding to 
the triple character of Proserpine, 
Cynthia, and Diana, given by some 
mythologists to the same Ckiddress." 
Dlan*8biid8. The buds of ^0mu« C(uhi«, 
or Chaste Tree. Mids. IV, 1, 78. 

An old herbal tells us that **the 
vertne of this herbe is that he wyll 
kepe man and woman chaste.*' Chaucer, 
in '' The Flower and the Leaf," has the 
following lines : 

**See je not her that crowned is,'* 
quoth she, 
All in whiter— ''Madame,'' quoth 

I»"ye8," 
That is Diane, goddess of chastite. 
And for because that she a maiden is. 
In her hond the braunch she beareth 

this. 
That agnut ccutut men call properly ; 
And all the ladies in her company, 

Which ye se of that hearbe chaplets 
weare. 

Be such as ban kept alway hir maiden- 
head.'' 

dlch. A corruption of (2oie. Tim. 1,3,73, 

Dick, dr.p. A butcher; a follower of 
Jack Cade. 2HVI. 

dickens. A mincing word for devil. 
Wiv. in, 2, 19. 

Dido. The reputed founder of the ancient 
city of Carthage, built where Tunis 
now stands. She was the daughter of 
Belus, King of Tyre, and the sister of 
Pygnialion, who succeeded to the crown 
after the death of his father. She 
was married to her uncle, Acerbas or 
Bichssus, a priest of Hercules, who was 
very wealthy. Pygmalion, coveting 
his wealth, murdered him. Dido then 
secretly fled to the north coast of Africa, 
where she purchased as much land as 
oonld be encircled by a bull's hide. By 
cutting the hide into exceedingly thin 
strips, she surrounded a space on which 
she was able to build a strong citadel, 
which was called Byrsa — ^the Greek 
name for a bull's hide. Here she 
reigned for some years until a neigh- 



bouring king demanded her hand in 
marriage, and on her refusal threat- 
ened war. To escape a fate which was 
odious to her, she erected a funeral pile 
on which she stabbed herself in the 
presence of her people. 

All this occurred three hundred years 
after the capture of Troy, but Virgil 
makes ^neas contemporary with Dido, 
who falls in love with him under the 
influence of Cupid, who assumed the 
form of Ascanius (g.v.) for this pur- 
pose. Tp. II, 1, 76 ; Merch. V, 1, 9 ; Tit. 
V S 8*^ 

die/ To kiU. As. Ill, 5, 7. 

diet. The usual meaning is food ; and in 
most cases it refers to the restricted 
quantity and kind of food g^ven in 
sickness and convalescence. A popu- 
lar, though erroneous, etymology of 
the word connected it with the latin 
dieSy a day, especially a set day, 
and it may be that this idea con- 
trolled its use in All's. IV, 8, 85, 
where Parolles is said to be dieted to 
hia hour, i.e., strictly bound to his 
appointment. In the same play, V, 3, 
221, YoUj that fiave turned off a first 
80 noble wife, May justly diet me, is a 
passage that has puzzled the ooms. 
ICalone explains it thus : ** may justly 
loathe or be weary of me, as people 
generally are of a regimen or prescribed 
and scanty diet. ' ' Steevens thinks diet 
me — deny me the rights of a wife. 
Marshall, the ed. of ''The Henry Ir- 
ving Shakespeare," explained it thus: 
*' You may prescribe rules for me and 
give me just as much or as little as you 
please." None of these explanations is 
very satisfactory, and while I dislike 
conjectural emendations, may not diet 
be a misprint for do it f The reading 
then would be : You that have turned 
off a flrst so noble wife, may justly 
do it me. That is : May serve me in 
just the same manner, the to being 
omitted, as it frequently is in similar 
passages in Shakespeare. 

Dieu. French for God. Occurs in vari- 
ous passages. See mort. 
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Dieu de bataliles. God of battlee. (Fr.) 
Not quoted from the scriptures as some 
would have us believe. HV. Ill, 6, 15. 

diffuse. To confuse. La*. I, 4, 2. 

diffused. Wild ; confused ; uncouth. Wiv. 

IV, 4, 54; HV. V, 2, 61. See defuse, 
difference. A term in heraldry. Clark, 

in his *' Introduction to Heraldry," 
defines it as ''certain figures added to 
ooats of arms, to distinguish one branch 
of a family from another, and how 
distant younger branches are from the 
elder." Ado. I, 1, 60 ; Hml. IV, 5, 183. 
See rue. 
digress. To transgress ; to offend. RII. 

V, 8, 66. 

digression. Transgression. LLL. I, 2, 
121. 

dig-you-den. Give you [good] evening. 
LLL. IV, 1, 42. 

dildo. The chorus or burden of a song. 
Wint. IV, 4, 195. 

diluculo surgere. Part of a sentence 
from Lilly's Grammar. The rest is : 
saluberrivium est, and the whole is 
Latin for ''to rise early is most health- 
ful." Tw. II, 3, '2. 

dint. Stroke. Caes. Ill, 2, 198. c/. 2HIV, 
IV, 1, 128. 

Diomedes, dr.p. A Greek general for 
whose sake Cressida deserted Troilus. 
Troil. 

Diomede, 3HVI. IV, 2, 19, or Dio- 
medes, Troil., was, next to Achilles, the 
bravest hero in the Greek army. He 
went to the Trojan war with eighty 
ships and fought the best of the Trojans 
— Hector, ^neas, and others. He and 
Ulysses carried off the palladium from 
the city of Troy, as it was believed that 
Troy could not be taken so long as the 
palladium was within its walls. Homer 
tells how he and Ulysses acted as scouts 
against the Trojan army. When on 
their way they met Dolon, a Trojan 
scout, and compelled him to describe to 
them the plan of the Trojan camp. 
Amongst other things, Dolon pointed 
out the camp of the Thracians, who 
had just come to the help of the Trojans, 
bringing with them much wealth and 



several magnificent white horses of 
wonderful swiftness. They then slew 
their guide, Dolon, and fell upon the 
Thracians whom they found fast asleep. 
They killed the Thracian king, Rhesus, 
and eleven of his followers, and carried 
off the horses. It is to this incident 
that Warwick alludes in 3H VI. IV, 2. 

Diomedes, dr.p. An attendant on Cleo- 
patra. Ant. 

Dion, dr.p. A Sicilian lord. Wint. 

Dionyza, dr.p. Wife to Cleon. Per. 

direction. Judgment; skilL RIII. V, 
8, 16. 

directitude. A word coined by a ser- 
vant and not understood by his fellow 
servant. He probably meant undeter- 
mined. Cor. IV, 5, 222. 

disable. To disparage. Merch. II, 7, 30 ; 
As. V, 4, 80. 

Dis. The god Pluto. Tp. IV, I, 89; 
Wint. IV, 4, 118. See Pluto and Pro- 
serpine. 

disannul. To annul completely ; to can- 
cel Err. I, 1, 145; 3HVI. Ill, 8, 81. 
*' From Latin dis, apart, here used in- 
tensively." Skeat. A somewhat rare 
use of this prefix and one that seems to 
kiave escaped Prof. Abbott. See his 
*' Shakespearian Gnunmar," §439. 

disappointed. Unprepared ; unready. 
Hml. I, 5, 77. See appointment, 

disbencfa. To drive from one*s seat. 
Cor. II, a, 75. 

discandy. To melt; to dissolve. Ant. 
IV, 1'2, 22. 

disease. To undress. Tp. V, 1, 85 ; Wint. 

IV, 4, 648. 

disclose, V, To hatch. HmL V, 1, 809. 

disclose, n. The coming forth of the 
young bird from the shell. Used metar 
phorically in Hml. Ill, 1, 175. 

discomfit, n. Discouragement 2HVL 

V, 2, 86. 

discomfit, V. 1. To defeat IHIV. I, 

1,67. 

2. To discourage. Shr. II, 1, 1 64. 
discontent. A malcontent IHIV. V, 

1,76; Ant I, 4,39. 
discourse. Power of reasoning. HmL 

IV, 4, 36. 



A scout. 3HIV. IV, 1,3. 
Disdainful. IHIV. I, 3, 183. 
dU-eate. A word found In PI. in tbe 
pooage (Hcb. V, 3, 30) : 
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ir or dlfr«ate me 



Tbe words ehecr and dii-tate have 
greatly puzded the coins. , although tbe 
general meaning of tlie passage ia quite 
obvious. Indeed, this U a marlced 
feature of Sh, wiitingB ; in many pass- 
ages portleular words may be diffleult 
to explain, wliile the general meaning 
does not admit of doubt. 

Two mouiiDgs have been attached to 
these words. Some say that cheer 
means to encourage; to make lu^ipy ; 
and that dis-eate Is a misprint (or dis- 
ease, of which one of the old meanings 
is to annoy, to make unhappy. To 
others this doen not seem quite torceful 
enough, and they give another inter- 
pretation, according to which chetr = 
cbalr, and dia-eate — disseat, the mean- 
ing being that this push or elTort will 
either place him finnly in the chair. 
i.e., on tbe throne, or will for ei'er 
UDseot hi"» 1 confess that on account 
of Ite more decisive character the latter 
seems to me tiie true gloss. Tbe (act 
that Bh. nowhere else usee these words 
wltb precisely these meanings, has, with 
me, very little weight, Sh. frequently 
gives fecial meanings to words, and 
OSes words ot special meaning only once. 

dlsedga. To surfeit ; to take the edge 
oIT appetite. Cyro. Ill, 4, 96. 

dlalinin. To disfigure ; to eftace. Ant. 



IV, 1 



, 10. 



A tithe or tenth. TroU. II, 3,ie. 
dlipark. To convert a private park into 

public commons by deetroying fencee, 

etc. RU. Ill, 1, 33. 
dl^oogc, i To let drop as from a 
dUpunge. [ sponge. Ant. IV, 9, 13. 
dUlMtae, n. I. DispoaaL Qent. II, T, 

S6; Err. 1, 1, 31. 

2. Diqxwition ; temper. Oth. I, 8, 403. 
dbpOM, V. To conspire. Ant, IV, 14, 



diqMitable. Disputatious. As. U, 5, 86. 
dlssembly. Dogberry's word for as- 

sembly. Ado. IV, 3. 1. 
disUla. To soil ; defile ; to stain. RIIL 

V, 8, 323. 
distance. HoBtility ; alieuatitm. Mcb. 

III. 1, 116. 

dlitaste. To render unsavoury. TroiL 

IV, 4, 60. 

dtotU. To melt : to dissolve. HmL I, a. 



ivlslon. Ant 



204. 

distraction. '. 
Ill, 7, 77. 

distraught. Distracted; mad. RUI. Ill, 
5,4; Kom. IV, 8, 49. 

dlsvouch. To contradict. Meas. IV, 4, 1. 

dividual. Different; septirate. Morelhan 
in ntx dividual, i.e., where the sex of 
the parties is ditferent. Kins. I. 3. 

diverted. Turned from the course <^ 
nature. As. II. 3. 37. 

division. A passage in a melody. Rom. 
Ul. 5. •J9. 

Doctor, dr.p. Kins. 

Doctor, dr.p, Mcb, 

Two ductors, one Kn gHah and one 
Scotch appear in Macbeth. 

It is the Scotch docter, attendant on 
I^dy Macbeth to whom reference is 
generally made. 

Doctor Butts, dr.p. Physician to Henry 
VIII. HVIII. 

Doctor Calus, dr.p. A French phyaidan 
in love wltb Anne P^e. Wiv. 

document. Instruction. Hml. IV,5, 177. 
This nurd is an interesting and striking 
example at the change from tbe etymo- 
togicat nieaniug to a meaning which 
must be rcgaMled as chiefly conven- 
tional. The word occurs but once In 
Sb., aud in his time it had tbe meaning 
given te the French word document by 
Cot. in but ''Dictionarie." HedeQnesit 
as: precept: Instruction : admonition. 

doH. To put off : to evade. Oth. IV, 3, 

i:«. 

dog-ape A male ape. As. II, 6, 36. 

Much learning has been wasted on 

this term. Thus, Djce suggests that 
by dog-ape is meant the dog-faced 
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baboon, and most annotated editions 
have much to say about cenoj^ies and 
cenoeephales, forgetting that Jaqoes is 
not talking of dog-faoed or dog-headed 
apes, but of dog-apes, i.e., male apes 
that, like most males of the lower 
aninuUs, qoarrel and fight when brought 
together; e.g., two bulls, or two rams 
(c/. As. V, 2, 34), or two stallions. And 
the apes would chatter, and grin, and 
claw, so as to be the best illustration 
Jaques could have chosen in this par- 
ticular case. Even the acute and 
judicious Dr. Fumees seems to accept 
the dog-faced gloss which to my mind 
is certainly wrong. The prefix dog is 
frequently used to indicate male. See 
dog-fox. 

Dog1>erry, dr.p. A blundering, con- 
ceited constable. Ado. 

dog-fish. This is a true fish, a species of 
shark, the squcdtis acanthUis. It is 
not at all related to the dolphin. IHVI. 

I, 4, 107. 

dog-fox. A male fox. A common ex- 
pression amongst hunters. The prefix 
dog is also applied to other animals, 
indicating the male, as, for example, 
dog-wolf. Thersites speaku of that same 
dog-fox Ulysses^ because the recognised 
characteristic of Ulysses was craftiness 
or foxiness. TroiL V, 4, 13. Schm. 
suggests that dog here <» *' bloody- 
minded, cruel, ^^ but Thersites, three 
lines above, calls him crafty, and says 
nothing of cruelty. 

dog-hearted. Unfeeling ; Inhuman. Lr. 
IV, 3, 47. 

dog-hole. A kenneL All's. II, 3, 291. 

dog-weary. Extremely weary. Shr. 
IV, 2, 60. 

doit. A very small coin ; a trifie. Tp. 

II, 2, 33. 

Dolal>eiia, dr.p. A friend to Octavius 

Csesar. Ant. 
dole. 1. Share; portion, Wiv. Ill, 4, 

68; All's. II, 3, 176; IHIV. II, 2, 81. 
2. Grief; sorrow; dolour. Hml. I, 2, 

13; Per. Ill, Prol. 42; Kins. T, 5. 
Doil Tearsheet, dr.p. 2HIV. See road. 
dolpliin. 1. The Delphinus delphis, a 



mammal allied to the whales. It is not 
a fish, as Schm. states. It abounds in 
the Mediterranean and the temperate 
parts of the Atlantic, and is also known 
as the porpoise or as Sh. spells it, par- 
pus, q.v. The dolphin or porpoise is 
exceedingly active, tumbling about in 
the waves and catching fish upon which 
it feeds. Hence the allusion in All's. 
II, 8, 31. For the story of Arion and 
the dolphin, see Arion, A mermnid 
on a dolphin^s back (Biids. II, 1, 150). 
See mermaid. 

2. The word dauphin was formerly 
spelled daulphin, and in the older 
editions of Sh. is generally spelled dol- 
phin. See dauphin. 

3. Dolphin chamber. See tavern. 
dominical. The red letter which in church 

almanacs was used to denote Sunday. 
LLL. V, 2, 44. 

Rosaline here twits Katherine with 
having her face marked with the small- 
pox and consequently of a redder 
complexion than usual. See letters B 
and O. 

Domititis Enobarbus, dr.p. Ant. 

Don Adrlano de Armado, dr.p. A fan- 
tastical Spaniard. LLL. 

DonallMin, dr.p. Son of King Duncan. 
Mcb. 

Don John, dr.p. Bastard brother to Don 
Pedro. Ado. 

doom. 1. Judgment. 2HVI. I, 3, 214. 
2. The day of judgment; the last day. 
Hml. UI, 4, 50; Mcb. IV, 1, 117. 

Dorcas, dr.p. A shepherdess. Wint. 

Doricles. The name assumed by Prince 
Florizel when he visited the shepherd's 
cottage. Wint. IV, 4, 146, etc. 

Dorset, Marquis of, dr.p. RIII. 

Thomas Orey, first Marquis of Dor- 
set, joined Buckingham's rebellion, 
and on its failure escaped to Brittany. 
Lady Jane Orey was his great-grand- 
daughter. 

doubie. It should be observed that dour 
ble and single anciently signified strong 
and weak when applied to liquors and 
to other objects. In this sense the for- 
mer word may be employed by lago in 



Oth. 1, 3, 14 : A voice pottntial Aa dmi- 
bU the Dukr'i. And the latter, bj the 
Chief Justice, ipeaking to FaUtaff in 
SWIV.I,2.W7: IsKotyourwitfinglff 
So, too, In Hcb. I, 3, 140, hii (ingle 
ilate may meen bia weak and deblle 
■tate of mind. 

donbl^fatal. See ytvi. 

doable-heaned. Thia phraae appears to 
bave caused eome confusion. Bchm., 
foUowed by Rolfa, explains as a spar- 
row with a double hen, i.e., with a fe- 
male married to two cocks, and hence 
fabe t« both. This does not sound En- 
glish, and hence not Bhabespetumn, 
The plain meaning of the n-ords is, a 
nian doubly married. Thersites in 
hounduiK Paris against Menelaus — the 
cuckold- maker against the cuckold— ' 
and calls him a double-henned sparrow. I 
because he had two wives, the first. . 
CEnone, who was still alire, and the 
second, Helen, whom he stole from . 
Uenelaus. TrolLV, T, 11. | 

doucet*. Correspond to lambs' fries or . 
"mnunbain oy^iers." Kins. Ill, 5. I 

Doni^, Archibald, Earl of, dr.p. IHIV. { 

dout. To do out; to quench. HV. tV. 
2, 11 : HnU. IV, r, 193. I 

dove. This bird was ncred to Venus, and { 
ws* emjdojed to draw her chariot. Tp. 
IV. 1.94. In Boleigh'i" History of the 
World " we are t*>M that Uahomet had 
a dove " vrhich he used lo feed with 
wheat out of hi»ear; which dove, when 
it was hungry, ljght«d on Mahomet's 
shoulder, and thrust its bill In to find 
its breakfast; Mahomet persuading the 
mde and simple Arabians that It wsb 
the Holy Ohost that gave him advice. " 
It is to this that allusion is made in 
IHVI. r, 3, 140. 

dowbu. A kind of coarse towelling. 
IHIV. Ill, S. 7». 

dowle. One of the fliiers which go to 
make up a feather. Tp. III. 3, OS. 

d»WB-cyv«d. FUlen down to tbe ankle, 
after tbe fashion of gyves or fetters. 
Heath. HmL II, 1, Sa 

down s l ee v M . n«ngine sleeves. Ado. 

lU,4,aa 



down-nqdng. Hanging down in glutin- 
ous strings. HV. IV, 3. 48. 

Dowsabel. A nickname Jocularly applied 
to a very fst servant Err. IV, 1. 110. 
Her real name was Nell. Err. III. 2, 

III. The name means sweet and beau- 
tiful (French dmicr. el belle}, and was a 
favorite with a certain class of poets. 
Here used ironical) j. 

doxy. A mistreee. A cant word. WInt. 

IV. 3, a. 

drabb. A looiw woman. Meas. II, 1 . 347 ; 

Mcb. IV. 1. SI, 
drabblng. Following loose women. Hml. 

II, 1, -Jli. 
dratf, DrcKs ; ref uw. WIv. IV, 3, 113. 
dram. t. The eighth part of an ounce ; 

a very Kmall quantity. Merch. IV. I, 

«; Hml. I, 4, SB. 
2. Poison; a poisonous draught. WInt. 

I, 3, 830; Oth, I. 3, 105 ; Cyra. V, .% 

3N1; Kins. I, 1. 
draw dry-hM>t. To follow game by scent. 

Err. IV, 3, 38, See enunter. 
drawer. A tapster. Wiv. II. 3, IfiT; 

IHIV. II. 4. 7. 
drawn. Having tbeir swords drawn. Tp. 



II, 



sen. 



A fox turned out of his 
rth. IHIV. HI, 3, 128. 
oer. A table or sideboard on which 
sat was carved and disbee prepared 
r gueet& Shr. IV, 1, ie6. 
blins- Palling weakly like a drop. 
Meas. I, 3, 3. It has been sugKestHl 
that the word Is a misprint for rfrtft- 
bing, dribberand dribbed beiug terms 
In archery dgnitying a bad shot. 
drolkry. A humorouB picture. 3HIV. 

II. 1, 1.% 
Dromioot Ephesos, [ dr. p. Twin broth- 
Dromloof SyracuM. ) ers, attandanteon 

the twins Antiphnlus. Err. 
drug. A drudge according to most corns. 
Tim. IV, 3, 3.54. Sometimes spelled 
druggr, as la Fl. That drug is an old 
mode of BpelUng drudge there is abund- 
ant evidence, Schm, suijigests that In 
the passage cited it may mean, "all 
things lu poHSive suliserviency to sola- 
tary as well as pernicious purpoaes," 
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but English-speaking readers will hardly 
accept this gloss. 

drnm. A well-known musical (?) instru- 
ment. In order to understand Parolles* 
distress at the loss of the drum, we 
must ** remember that the drums of the 
regiments of his day were decorated 
with the colors of the battalion. It was 
therefore equivalent to the loss of the 
flag of the regiment — ^a disgrace all good 
soldiers deeply feel. * ' Fair holt. 

Has led the drum before the En- 
glish tragedians. It was the custom 
in England for players to have a drum 
beaten so as to give notice of their ar- 
rival in any town where they Intended 
to perform. All's. IV, 8, 298. 

Drum, Jack. The old Joke, ** Jack Drum^s 
entertainment, '' which meant a sound 
threshing, Is obvious enough. The 
drum gets a beating and so does Jack. 
It is like "hickory oil," "strap oil," 
and sundry other euphemisms for a 
beating. Sometimes called " Tom 
Dnmn's entertainment." All's. Ill, 6, 
41 ; also 822. There was a play pub- 
lished in 1601, the title of which was 
Jack Drum^s Entertainment. It is 
republished in Simpson's " The School 
of Shakspere," vol. II. 

dnimble. To dawdle; to be sluggish. 
Wiv. in, 8, 156. 

dry-beat. To thresh ; to cudgeL LLL. 
V, 2, 264. 

dry-foot. Himting by soent. Err. IV, 
2, 89. See counter. 

dub me knight. This refers to the cus- 
tom of persons drinking, on their knees, 
a large draught of wine or other liquor, 
in consequence of which they were said 
to be dubbed knights, and retained the 
title for the evening. Dyce. 2HIV. V, 
3,78. 

ducat. A silver coin. The Venetian du- 
cat was nearly equal in value to a United 
States dollar. Merch. I, 8, 1. 

docdame. Undoubtedly a meaningless 
word, coined by Jaquesforthe occasion. 
As. II, 5, 56. It has served admirably 
the purpose for which he claims that it 
was intended and has called a multitude 



of "fools into a circle" to discuss its 
meaning, their lucubrations filling three 
solid pages of small type in the New 
Variorum ed. That it is not a misprint 
like Jarmen and Ullorxa is evident. 
Hanmer tells us that it is Latin, modi- 
fied from duo ad me (bring him to me). 
But Jaques himself teUs us that it is 
Greek, which is defined in the old slang 
dictionaries as "lingo, cant, or gibber- 
ish." See "Lexicon Balatronicum,"s.t7. 
Oreek, Others say that it is the cry 
used by farmers' wives to call their 
poultry. Others, again, make it out to 
be Oaelic, Welsh, Italian, French, etc. 
In coining this word and calling it "a 
Oreek invocation to call fools into a 
drde," Jaques evidently "builded 
better than he knew." 

dudgeon. The handle of a dagger. Mcb. 
II, 1, 46. 

due. To endue. IHVI. IV, 2, 34. 

Duke, the bcmished, dr.p. Living in the 
Forest of Arden. As. 

Duke, the usurper, dr.p. Brother to the 
banished duke. As. 

Duke. For the various dukes who appear 
as dr.p., see Albany, Alen^on, Aumerle, 
Bedford, Buckingham (2), Burgundy (2), 
Clarence (2), Cornwall, Exeter (2}, 
Florence, Gloucester (3), Lancaster, 
Milan (2), Norfolk (8), Orleans, Oxford, 
Somerset, Suffolk (2), Surrey, Venice 
(2), York (3). 

Dull, dr.p. A constable characterised by 
his name. LLL. 

Dumaln, dr.p. A lord attendant on the 
King of Navarre. LLL. 

dumb. To put to silence. Ant. I, 5, .50. 

dump. A melancholy strain in music. 
Gent. Ill, 2, 85; Rom. IV, 5, 108. (Pe- 
ter's absurd speech.) 

dun. 1. A color of no very certain shade. 
The colors of the mouse and of the deer 
are said to be dun. In Rom. I, 4, 40, 
there is a quibble between done and 
dun^ and this seems to be the only 
meaning to be di*awn from the SRying 
of Mercutio, in reply to Romeo's "I 
am done" — "Tut, dun's the mouse." 
But why this should be "the oonstar 



ble'a own wnrd" has never been ez- 
[dnined. Some say that It Ib a filiuig 
phraM mouiiDK "beep qolet," "be 
(till," like the modem alajig, "oheeee 
it" 4jidin "PatipiitGriasil," acom- 
ody by Dekker, Chettle nnd Hooghton 
(1603), we find " yet don is the mouse, 
Uestm." 

2. A tuune for an old cart-horM, coire- 
■ponding to Dobbin ; hence applied to an 
old Kame called "Drawing Dun out of 
the mire," which is thus desoribed by 
Qlfford: " A logot wood iabroughtlnto 
the midst of tiie room : this Is Dun {the 
cart horse), and a cry la raiged that he 
is stuck in the mire. Two of the com- 
pany advance, either with or without 
ropes, to draw him out. After repeated 
attempts, they And themselves unable 
to do it, avd call fur more asalBtance. 
The game continues till all the company 
take part in It, when Dun is extricated, 
of course ; and the merrimeDt arises 
from the awkward and affected efforts 
of the rostics to lift the log, and from 
sundry arch contrivances to let the ends 
of It fall on one anottier's toen." It 
would seem that it is to thU that Mer- 
rutlo refers In Rom. I, 4, 4i. 



Dancnn, dr.p. King of Scotland. Ucb. 
dun^y. Coarse; filthy. Ant. 1, 1, 35. 
dunghill, ad. Costard's blunder for ad 
unguem, at the nail, or, as he expreesM 

It, at the flngere' ends, LLL. V, 1, 8a 

dup. To open. Hml. IV, 5, 53. 

durance. A very durable material made 
to Imitate the buff leatherwhlch in for- 
mer days was used for making the 
clothing of the lower cIhmcw. Hence a 
name for a prison dress. Err. IV, 3, 
27. " Durance is still familiarly used 
for confinement, especially in the phrase 
durance vile for imprisonment. " In the 
use of the word there seems to be a bint 
of a pun between the two meanings, 
durability and sufferance (enduring). 
cf. IHIV. I, 3, 49. 

DIctynna. (hie of tlie names of Diana. 
LLL. IV, S, 3S. So called from the 
l^end that Mlnoe liad loved and pur- 
sned her till she leapt Into the sea, 
and was saved by being caught In a 
fisherman's net. In this character she 
was chiefly the goddess of seafarers, and 
as such was widely worshipped on the 
Islands and coasts of the Mediterranean. 

duties. Compliments; homage. IHIV. 
V, 2, 56. 



gSSlACH, AT. ThiBpliraBe,asfound 
IBgl in l^- IV, 0, 5i3, has ocfaaioned 
y^^ Deedlees trouble tu the Prls- 
^^^^ 1 dans. Tm mast» at each 
[Ho in Fl.) evidently means arranged 
separately, i.e., end to end, and not in 
a bundle. Warburton called it non- 
sense ; Johnson would accept It only K 
some precedent could be found ; R. O. 
White, BO censorious in regard toemeod- 
dations by others, says: "Evideotiy, 
we should read * * * reach": Singer 
reads at tche, tor which he suggests an 
Angloaaionderlvatlun; "ateke;" " a- 
stretch;" "at least;" "at length," 
etc, etc, ad naiueant. All which 



affords another good illustration of the 
truth that while it iiiny frequently be 
dlfllcult to give a technical explanation 
of the iDOrilf in many passagis of 8h., 
the gmeral nieaniiiff admits of nu 

eager. I. Sharp; sour. Hml, I, 5,60. 
See aigre. 

2. Keen; biting. Hnd. I, 4, 3. 
eale. A oombioation of letters for which, 
so far as we know, no meaning has yet 
been found. The passE^e in which it 
occurs, Hml. I, 4, S6: 

the dram of eele 
Dolh all the nolile subatastw of a tloubc 
To his omn scandal. 
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has thus far defied the corns., although 
the general meaning is obvious and may 
be paralleled by Ecclesiastes x, 1. The 
two words which cause the difficulty 
are eale and doubt, and the number of 
emendations which have been proposed 
is quite large. The new Var. gives six 
solid pMiges to a discussion of the various 
readings that have been suggested. The 
most plausible changes, and those that 
seem to meet the sense most closely, are 
the substitution of ill or evil for eale, 
and dout (» do out, or extinguish, as in 
HV. IV, 2, 11, and Hml. IV, 7, 182) for 
doubt. The reading then would be : 

the dram of ill [evil] 
Doth all the noble substanoe often dout 
To his own scandal. 

This meets the required sense. 

can. To yean; to bring forth young. 
Merch. I, 8, 88 ; Per. Ill, 4, 6. 

From the Anglo-saxon edniaiiy to 
bring forth young. In yean the pre- 
fixed y represents the very common 
Anglo-saxon prefix ge, readily added to 
any verb without affecting the sense. 
This prefix ge was very common both 
as applied to substantives and verbs. 
Is this the origin of the y so frequently 
prefixed to Scottish and early English 
words ? See Yedward. 

eanling. A young lamb, just bom. 
Merch. I, 8, 80. 

ear, n. The organ of hearing. You may 
prove it by my long ears (Err. IV, 4, 
29), meaning that his master had 
lengthened his ears by frequently pull- 
ing them. Steevens. I will bite thee 
by the ear (Rom. II, 4, 81). To bite 
the ear was once an expression of en- 
dearment. Oifford, in his edition of 
Jon^on's works, has the following note : 
'* This odd mode of expressing pleasure, 
which seems to be taken from the prac- 
tice of animals, who, in a playful mood, 
bite each other's ears, etc., is very com- 
mon in our old dramatists. '* 

car, V. To till; to cultivate. All's. I, 
3, 47. 

ear-klsslng. Ck)nfidential : private. Lr. 
II, 1, 9. In some eds. ear-bussing. 



Earl Berkeley, dr.p. A follower of the 

Duke of York. RII. 
Earl of Cambridge, dr.p. A conspirator 

against Henry V. HV. 
Eari of Douglas, Archibald, dr.p, A 

Scottish noble. IHIV. 
Eari of Essex, Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, dr.jp. 

John. 
Earl of Qloucester, dr.p. Lr. 
Earl of Kent, dr.p. Lr. 
Earl of March, Edward Mortimer, dr.p. 

IHIV. 
Earl of March, dr.p. Afterwards Ed- 
ward IV. 8HVI. 
Eari of Northumberland, dr.p. RII. 
Eari of N orthu mberland, Henry Percy, 

dr.p. IHIV. and 2HIV. 
Eari of Northumberland, dr.p. A Lan- 
castrian. 8HVI. 
Eari of Oxford, dr.p. RIIL 
Earl of Pembroke, William Mareschall, 

dr.p. John. 
Earl of Pembroke, dr.p. A Yorkist 

8HVI. 
Eari of Richmond, dr.p, 8HVI. and 

RIII. 
Earl Rivers, dr.p. RUI. 
Earl of Salisbury, William Longsword, 

dr.p. John. 
Earl of Salisbury, dr.p. RIL 
Eari of Salisbury, dr.p, A Yorkist. 

IHVI. and 2HVL 
Eari of Suffolk, dr.p. IHVI. 
Eari of Surrey, dr.p. Son to Duke of 

Norfolk. RIIL and HVIII. 
Eari of Warwick, dr.p. 2HIV. 
Earl of Warwick, dr.p. HV. 
Eari of Warwtek, dr.p, A Yorkist 

IHVI., 2HVI. and 8HVL 
Eari of Westmoreland , dr.p . Friend to 

Henry IV. and V. IHIV. afflV., and 

HV. 
Earl of Westmoreland, dr.p. A Lan- 
castrian. 8HVI. 
Earl of Worcester, Thomas Percy, dr.p. 

IHIV. and 2HIV. 
eaves. The clipt edge of a thatched roof. 

The word is singular, and the plural 

should be eaveses. Skeat. Tp. V, 1, 

17. cf. reed. 
eave»4lropper. One who stands mider 



and cfttchee the drippings from the 
eaves ; hence, metapharicKllj, a secret 
lirtEuer. RIILV, 3, 221. 

«cll«. To irieoe out. Merch. m, 2, aS. 
In modem eds. generally apell«d tke. 

€Cgt*sy. Any state of being beride cxie- 
ielf ;BxtBemedellght;madiiees. Herch. 
lU, 2, 113 ; EmL III, 4, 138. 

In the usage of Bh. and wiitera of 
thst tlmo, it stood for every spedee of 
alienation of mind, whether touporary 
or permanent, proceeding from joy, 
■orrow, wonder, or any other exdtiiig 
cause. And this certainly suite the 
etymology. tfare». 

Edfar, dr.p. Bon to Earl of Oloncester. 



I, dr.p. Earl of Rutland. 3HVI. 
U dr.p. Bastard son to Earl of 
Gloucester. Lr. 

Edmund Mortimer, dr.p. Earl of March. 
IHiV. 

Edmnnd Mortimer, dr.p. Earl of March. 
IHVI. 

Edmund of Lan^cy, dr.p. Duke of 
York. BIL 

Edward IV., dr.p. Bia. 

Edward, dr.p. Son to Plantageoet. 
2HVI. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, dr.p. BUI. 

Edward, Prince of Wale*, dr.p. Son 
to Henry VI. 8HV1. 

Edward, £^1 of March, dr.p After- 
wards Edwaid IV. 8HVI. 

Edward •boveMmards. The broad shil- 
lings of Edward VI, used tor playing 
at the game of shovel-board. Wiv. I, 
I, ISQ. Bee akovel-board and thore 

efhct. Ezpr«Klon; intimation. SHIV. 
I, i, 183. Answer in (A« effect of your 
rtpviatiim <3HIV. II, 1, 142) - aoswer 
tn a manner suitable to your character. 
JoAnjon. 

eft. Convenient; r«dy. Ado. IV, 3, 38. 

cftaoona. By and bj ; after a whl1«. Per. 

V, 1, 3se. 

ccal Eqnol. TiL IV, 4, 4. 
Egeoa, dr.p. Father to Hermta. Uids. 
egg, ilUroaatcd. Roasting seems to have 
been a popular mode of cooking eggs in 



the olden time, if we may jui^^ by the 
niuuber of proverbs relating to the pro- 
oee& They required constant turait% 
during the operation. Bteevens says 
there is a proverb that a fool is the beet 
roaster of eggs because he is always 
turning them. But Bkeat gives an- 
other proverb with an opposite trend : 
" There goes »ome reason to the roast- 
ing of efcgs." As. Ill, 3,38; Kins. 11,3. 

eggs for money. The proverbial eipree- 
sion: Will you taJtt tgga for jnontyt 
Wint. I, 3, 161, seems to be righUy ex- 
plained, ' ' Will you suffer yourself to 
be bullied or imposed upon." Dyat. 
of. Cor. IV, 4, 21, not viorth an egg. 
He tcitt tleat an egg out of a eloiiUr, 
[All's. IV, 3. 280) - ho wiU steal any- 
tliing, however trifling, from any place, 
however holy. JoAnaon. 

Eglamoor, dr.p. Agent for Silvia in ber 
escape. Oent. 

epna. Coetard's blander for enigma. 
LLL III, 1, 73. 

Egyptian thkf. The aUusIon in Tw. V, 
1, 131, is to •• Thyamls, who was a native 
of Hnnphis, and at the head of a band 
of robbers. Tbeagenee and Chariclea 
falling into their hands, Thyamis fell 
desperately in love with the lady, and 
would have married her. Boon after, 
a stronger body of rubbers coming down 
upon Thyamis'B party, he was in such 
tear for his nustress that he had her 
shut into a cave with his treasure. It 
was customary with thoee barbarians, 
when they despaired of their own safe- 
ty, Urst to make away with thoee whom 
they held dear, and desired tor com- 
panions in the next life. Thyamts, 
therefore, benettcd round with bis ene- 
mies, rB);ing with love, jealousy and 
anger, went to his cave ; and <sJllng 
aloud in the Egyptian tongue, so soon 
as he heard himself answered towards 
the cave's Dioutb by a Gm-ian. inalcing 
to the person by tbe direction of her 
voice, hecaught her by tbe hair with his 
left band, and Isupposing ber to be 
Chariclea,) with hisr^ht hand plunged 
his Bwonl into her breast. " Throbald. 
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eisel. Vinegar. So defined in most of 
the glofisaries. In Sonn. CXI, 10, it 
certainly means vinegar. But in re^EU^ 
to this word as it occurs in Hml. V, 1, 
299, Dr. Fumess says: "With the ex- 
ception of the dram of eale, no word 
or phrase in this tragedy has occasioned 
more discussion than this Elsill or Esile, 
which as it stands represents nothing in 
the heavens above, or the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth.'' 

While some suppose that Hamlet 
challenges Laertes to drink vinegar (a 
most puerile idea) others suggest that 
he refers to a river Oesil, which is said 
to be in Denmark, or if not, Sh. might 
have thought there was. The question 
was much disputed between Steevens 
and Malone, the former being for the 
river and the latter for vinegar. Nares 
says : " The challenge to drink vinegar, 
in such a rant, is so inconsistent, and 
even ridiculous, that we must decide 
for the river, whether its name can be 
exactly found or not. To drink up a 
river, and eat a crocodile with his 
impenetrable scales, are two things 
equally impossible. There is no kind of 
comparison between the others." In 
attempting to form an opinion, we 
should bear in mind that Hamlet's 
challenge to feats impossible of execu- 
tion is but a reply to the equally im- 
possible deeds which Laertes has just 
ordered the grave-diggers to perform, 
viz., to make a mountain that would 
o'er-top old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

For a man so deeply in earnest as was 
Hamlet, to match such a piece of bom- 
bast by a suggestion to drink vinegar, 
*'ln order to produce *a vin^jar as- 
pect,' " as suggested by Dr. Schmidt in 
his *' Lexicon," or to eat the dried or 
pickled croc<xiile of the apothecary's 
shop, as some corns, would have it, 
seems to me entirely inappropriate, to 
say the least. In Fl the word is spelled 
Esile, and in italics. Capitals did not 
count for very much with the printers 
of 1623, but throughout the play proper 



names are capitalized, and this at least 
indicates a suggestion of Esile's being a 
proper name. Strange to say, the Globe 
edition, which claims to follow the old 
copies so closely, does not use a capital 
letter here. Dr. Fumess " believes Esill 
and Esile to be misprints for EyselL'' 
New Var., Hamlet. Vol. I, p. 409. 

eke. 1. Also. Wiv. 1, 3, 105. 
2. To add to ; to piece out. As. I, 2, 20a. 

Elbow, dr.p. A constable. Meas. 

eld. Old age. Wiv. IV, 4, 86. 

elder. A shrub or small tree, the Sanv- 
hucus niffra. Our American elder (the 
Samlmcus Canadense) is a closely al- 
lied species. Both are well known from 
the peculiarity of the wood and fruit, 
the latter being a favorite for the mak- 
ing of spiced wine. The wood is fre- 
quently used as a substitute for box- 
wood in the manufacture of the cheaper 
rules and straight-edges. The young 
trees and shoots have a very large, 
pithy center. Hence heart of elder, 
Wiv. II, 3, 30, means a weak, spiritless 
creature; opposed to the familiar 
phrase, "heart of oak." See cride- 
game. The leaves of the elder have a 
strong and disagreeable odor; hence 
called stinking elder, Cym. IV, 2, 69. 
The elder has, from time immemorial, 
possessed a bad reputation, and has been 
regarded as a plant of ill omen. One 
of the traditions connected with it is 
that Judas was hanged on an elder, 
LLL. V, 2, 610. This legend is found 
scattered through all the literature of 
the time of Sh. and that immediately 
preceding. Sir John Mandeville (1864) 
tells us in his " Travels " that at Jeru- 
salem he was shown the identical "tree 
of Elder that Judas hange himself up- 
on, for despeyr that he buEuide when he 
solde and betrayed owre Lord." 

Concerning another species, the Sam- 
hucus Ebulus, or Dwarf Elder, the 
tradition runs that it grows most where 
blood has been shed either in battle or 
murder. In Welsh it is called " plant 
of the blood of man," and Sh. may 
have had this piece of plant-lore in 



mlad when be repreaenta Bassanius aa 
killed at a pit bmiaitb aa elder tree. 
ThU ia tht pit and this the elder tree. 
Tit. II, S, 2T7. 

elder-Kun. A pup-gun. So called be- 
cauao usually mode b; buys out ot a 
branch of elder from which the pith 
has been removed. It was capable of 
inflicting a sharp Aiuf^ng blow with iia 
peUeto ol moistened tow. but could not 
cause any gerioua lujury. Hence the al- 
lusion in UV. IV, 1, 210. 

Eleanor, Duchess of Qloucestor. dr.p. 
2HV1, 

eleven and twenty. That Uachtthtricki 
eleven and twenty long, 8br. IV, 3, 
ST. A phrase of which the or^n is 
nnlmowii. Probably similar to the 
American phrase forty ■ elei:en. See 
"The Profesaor altbe Breakfast Table," 

eU. To mat the faair t<^ptber. The elves 
or fairiea were supposed to tangle the 
hair tor mischief. Lr. II, K, 10. 

«ir-locii. A lock of hair tangled or matted 
together by the fairies. Rom. I, 4, DO. 

EUnor, Queen, dr.p. Mother of King 
John. John. 

Cltubeth WocMtvaie, dr.p. Lady Orey 
and queen to Edward IV. SHVl. and 
RIII. 

Ely, Bishop ol, dr.p. John Morton. 
RIII. 

Ely. Bishop ol, dr.p. UV. 

cmiNUIInK. The ceremooy of carrying the 
ball, as queen, at u coronation. The 
word is oao of Sh. manufacture, and 
lias given some trouble to the comx. 
The above is Johnson's explanation, 
and is clearly tlie beet out ot many. 
Some are offensive and improbable. 

enbou. To hunt to death. All's. Ill, 

6,ioe. 

CnbOMed. I. Swollen, As, II, 7, 67. 
2. Foaming at the mouth from hard 
mnning. Bhr. Ind., I, 17; Ant. IV, 
11.3. 

gmbarg ucm cnt. Hindrances ; impedi- 
ments. A word of doubtful origin and 
signiflcnnce. Cor. I, 10, 'IS, 

embrasure. Embrace. Troil. IV, 4, 39. 

Emilia, dr.p. Bister to Uippolyta. £ins. 



Emilia, dr.p. Wife to lago. Otb. 
Emilia, dr.p. A lady attending on Her- 

mlone. Wlnt. 
emmcw. A t«mi In falconry, dgnifying 

to cause the game to lie close for fear. 

Mean, III, 1,91, 
empery. I. Empire; dominion. HV. I, 

2, 2-iH. 

2. Country over wUcb sway is held. 
Rill. 111,7, ISB. 
emplricutlc. Quackiah. CndoubUdly a 

coined word. Cor. II, 1, VHi. 
emulous. Jealous; envious. TroiL II, 

3, 24-J, 

enacturei. Action; representation. Sclun. 
Uml. Ill, 3, 307. Johneon gives "re- 
solutions " OS the meaning. In the 
Folio of 1033 the word is ennectori ; 
enactiires is the word in the Quarto. 

end. Still an end - ever and anon. 
Gent. IV. 4, 67. Qu. Corrupted from 
"still and anon," 

eiHtart. To shoot forth. Rom. I, 3, 98. 

endeared. Bound. 3HIV. II, 3, U; Tim. 

1. 3. 3ae. 

EndymlOB. A beautiful youth, said to 
have been a hunter or shepherd who 
tell asleep in a cave of Mount Latmus, 
and while there was visited by Selene 
(the moon, Luna) wbo fell in love with 
bim, and kept him in a perpetual slum- 
ber so that she might be able to kiss 
bim without bis knowledge. By him 
she is said to have had llfty daughters. 
Such Is the (cenerally accepted story, 
but there are various poetioil versions 
of the legend. Merch. V, 1, 100. See 

cnfeofl. To give in vonalage ; to grant 

out as a feoff or estate. IHIV. Ill, 

2,69. 
enforce. To exaggerate; to lay streaa 

upon. C(e«. 111,2, 43; Ant. V, 2, 125. 
englut. To swallow at a gulp. Tim. 11, 

2, 175. 
engratfed. Deep-fiied. Kins. IV, 3. 
engroia. 1. To make fat. RUI. 7, 76. 

2. To amass. lUIV, ill, 2, 14S ; 2HIV. 
IV, 5, 71. 

3. Seizing the whole of. All's. Ill, 3, 
68; Rom. V, 3, 115, 
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ta^nnnv to 

'*sais SLTooBS of the 
raunwoC-ifcraiinr •■ . ociters so^c^vst that 
.c » » siisirmc 5.'«c t^f-nn^^^ It ^^ 

j,-^ir, -^^iunuCjtis. As v% cvvrtn in 
A«fiw MtMii^K ScbnL "^T^J^'iw the wrd 
jtf ■ owd «o «x?nt» «xarvBw abh-^r- 
•Mw:" buccofifi'iwBLicapplTiiimaiiT 

"widb.Hic*foi." Tliiw-tbepcoiMCttu^rT 
jdiirvtK ^? ttM nndber ia tbe antVHiatal 
tftiitip^ of Troiims a a J Crr*id*u liW. 
fcurtons*: ' £t<mall rwadM*. too haw 
menp a new plav. B«v«r «tak«i with the 
Aa^. «^o. I rviuemlwr other like 
TwntezKvs. bat have i»-.t time t«> lockk 
them up : nor i* there any need : «me 
MK*h example is as ^ei i^^i a^t f • trt y . Man i- 
f«fe>tly. thi:» writer dkl nut intend to 
i^pen his a&idrvt» in fav^ir of his new 
j4ay by • expnHvin^ extreme abhiireiKV ' 
• ■f his reatier wiih Dr. Si4inwtt. or by 
failing him * infernal nmler.* with Mr. 
Walker. And yet the wortl i8 uMti just 



a* it I« in the pMBOges quoted above 
from St., and aa the nistfo Yankee 
vaee it fn * tamaJ. ' In all these cases 
tbe irord li used merely as an expletiTs 
of excen. It means simply bouiidletB, 
Immeacnrable, and oorreeponds very 
neorlj in its purport to tbe word 
egregioos, aa It Is used by some of our 
elder wrlteiv, and nowadayaln Spanish, 
egrtifio autore," R. O. iVhite. 

etcrnc. EtemaL Hcb. Ill, 2, 38 ; HmL 
II, 3, SIS. 

etemlic. To Immortaliw. SHVI. V, 3, 
31. 

Enropa. According to oommon tradition, 
the daughter of tbe Phoenician king 
Ajceaor. HerrarpatBiD); beauty cbanned 
Jupiter, who aasumad the form of a 
btOl (Wtv. V, 5, 4) and mingled with 
the herd as Europa and her maidens 
were sporting on tbe seashore. En- 
couraged by the tomeness of tbe animal, 
Bnropa ventured to mount upon bis 
back, whereupon Jupiter rushed into 
the Ma and swam with her In sofe^ to 
Crete. Here she became, by Jupiter, 
tlte mother of Uinos, Radiunaatbys, 
andSarpddon. She afterwards married 
Asterion, Eing of Crete, who brought 
up the children whom slie had bod by 
the King of the Oods. Referred to in 
Bhr. I, 1, 173. 

Europe, aa a division of tlie world, 
was believed to hare derived Us name 
from thia fabulous Pbcenician princess. 

EaphroDlna, dr.p. An ambassador. Ant. 

Evwia. Sir Hugh, dr.p. A Welsh parsou 
famous fco' bis " frittering " of English, 
WIv. 

•vcn-Outetlaii. Fellow Christian. Hml. 
V, 1, S3. 

•vcii-pleached. Hedges so Interwoven 
and trimmed as to have an even sur- 
Caoe. HV. V. 8, *2. 

rra. I. Aiaivy. Mea«.n,2,ira;HVUI, 

IL 1, en. 

2. Tbe king's evIL Hcb. IV, 3, 148. A 
scrofulous disease which was so called 
tiecsuse the kings and queens of Eng- 
land were sn^iOBed to liave the power 
ctf cnrins it l^ « tovch. Hany of our 



readerswill remember that Dr. Johnson, 
when a child, wbs carried to Londim 
by his mother so that he might b* 
touched by Queen Anne and cured. 

cvltate. To avoid. Wiv. V, 9, 341. 

examine. To doublr ; to call in queetloa. 
All's. Ill, 5, 66. 

excrement. Hair, beard and other things 
growing out of the body. Mercb. lU, 
2, 87 1 Err. II, 3, T9. Tbe etjnnological 
meaning of excrement is something 
lohich grows out, and it is in tbis sense 
that it is used in 8h., with, perhaps, a 
single exception (Tim. IV, 3, 445). It 
isdoubtfulif even this passage furtilsbes 

exercise. Religious services. RIII. m. 






3, 113. 
Exeter, Duke of, dr.p. Uncle U 

V. HV. andSHVI. 
exhale. To draw out. In Pistol's speech 

(HV. II, 1, eSl he means "draw your 

exhibition. Pension ; allowance. Oetit. 
I, S, 69; Lr. I, 2, 25; Oth. I, 8, 388. 
Used blunderingly in Ado. IV, Z, S. 
We have Eft« exhibition to examine -• 

Steeveat. 

exigent, t. Dedalve moment; pressing 
necessity. Ciee. V, 1, 19. Ant. IV, 14, 
63. 
2. The end ; death. IHVI. II, 6, 9. 

exion. Hrs. Quickly's binnder for action. 
3HIV. II, 1, 33, 

exorcise. This word (and words formed 
from it — exorcism, exordst, ete.) was 
employed by 8h. in the sense of raiiin{f 
spirita. not laying them, as Is tbe 
modem use. 3HVI. 1, 4, 5; Cym. TV, 
8, 378. 

expedience. 1. Haste. RII. II, 1, 287. 
2. Campaign; expedition. IHTV. I, 1, 
3S; Ant 1,2,185. 

expedient. Expeditious ; swift. John, U, 
1, eO; 2HVI. Ill, 1, 288. Thia is tbe 
etymological meaning of the word. 
The meaning was about to change at 
tills time, and tbe word does not appear 
in Nl In plays written att«r USS. 
FUay. 



cxpedtently. QoicklriexpedftlotulT. Aa. 
Ill, 1. 18. See txpeditnl. 

expiate. Completed : brought to a doae. 
Bonn. XXII, 4: HIU, III, 3. S3. 

expire. To bring to sn end ; to conclude. 
Bonj. I, 4, 109. 

expostulate. To expound : to explain. 
HmL II, 2, 86. 

expoiture, Eiposure; the stale of beioR 
exposed. Cur. IV, 1, 36. It baa been 
suspected tbat tbls word la an error of 
the press, as it has not been [oimd any- 
where elaa exct^pt in this pasBage. 

expnlae. To expel; todrlvaout. IHVI, 



aboiuioit- 



III. 

exsutttlcatc. Contemptible 
able. Otb. UI, 3, 182. 

ThU word la founii nowhere else, and 
the iiieaiiingismtberuni'^rtalii. Some 
expla.in it as btoaii up, but this would 
be tautology. Naree, (ollowiiig Du 
Cange, derivea it trom low latin ej^ 
itifflare, Used in an old eix-les]a£tioal 
form of ranonni^iDg the devil. 

extend. A law term meaning to seize 
upon. Ant, I, 2. 1<R. 

extent. Seizure. As. III. 1, 17. 

Lord Campbell rei^anls Sh, use of this 
t^rm as indicstmg a deeper technical 
knowledge ot law than could be ob- 
tained by mere ordinary ubservation. 
■' The usurping Dulte. Fredarlck, wish- 
ing all the real property of Oliver to be 
seized, awards a suit of exteut agalnat 
him, in the language which would be 
used by the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer. Make an ertent 
upon hit house and landt — an extendi 
faeiat applying to houses and lauds, as 
%Jltri facial would apply to goods and 
chattels, or u capian ad aaliafacitTulfim 
to the person." 

extenuate. To undervalue ; to detract 
from. Cees. Ill, 'i, 42. 

extlrp. To extirpate ; to root out. Meas. 
III. 2. 110. 

cxtnutlns. Distracting. Tw. V. 1, 'Jtw. 

•xtraught. Extracted; descended. SRVI. 
II. 2, 142. 



extravagant. Wondetinf: ; straying be- 
yond bounds. IXU IV, 3. 68 ; HmL 1. 
1, IM; Oth. 1,1. 187. The word occurs 
but three times In Bh., and is always 
used in theold and strictly etymologitil 
sensa, Never with the meaning wblcfa 
now attaches to it. 

extreme. I. EitraTagauoe ot conduct. 
Wint. rv, 4, 6. 
2. Extremity. Rom. IV, 1, 63. 

extremity, IJi. Extremely. Hids. Ill, 

3, a, 

eyaa. A nestling ; a young hawk. HmL 
11,2,856. "Nlals: a nestling: a young 
bird takai out of a neast. " ALto. under 
niez: " a niais hawke. " Cot. 

eyas musket, A young male sparrow- 
hawk. Wiv. lU, 3. S3. 

eye, I. A glance ; on «Illiado. «.r. Tp I, 
3.441. 

2. A shade of color, as in shot silk. Tp. 
U, 1, 55. Phlllpotts EuggwU that >' tiie 
Jesting pair mean that the grUB Is 
really tawny (tanneii. dried up), and 
that the only ' green ' spot in it is Oon- 
sa^ himself. 

In the passage in HmL 1. 3, 13S, the 
reading Id many eda. is dye : in the 
folios, eyi. Eye formerly signiSed a 
shade of colour, and it was also said to 
mean a very small quantity of any- 
thing, in proof ot which Malone quotas 
from an old work on Virginia, "not an 
eye of sturgeon has yet appeared in the 
river." But may not tye here mean a 
single sturgeon, Juat as we might saj 
of fish, "not a Sn," and of cattle. 

TheeicpresBloii,nneveo/dfofA. IBIV. 
I, 8, 148, b explained by Johnson and 
tjloevens as "an eye menacing death." 
but Haaon's gloss, "an eye expressing 
deadly fear," seems better. See /. 
eye-beam. A glance ; a look. LLlL. IV, 

eye-glass. The lens of the eye. iNot the 
retina, as Schm. has It) Wint. I, 3, 96a 
oyllad. Sec neiltiade. 
eyne. The old form of Uie ptund ot eye. 
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A. R. O. White notes that Sh. 
often shows that he was a 
musician as well as a lover of 
music, and the frequent refer- 
ences to the notes of the gamut show 
this. See LLL. IV, 2, 102; Shr. Ill, 1, 
7d, as well as the jocular reference in 
Rom. IV, 5, 121. The use of fa, sol, la, 
mi in Lr. I, 2, 149, has been the occasion 
of some display of musical learning. 
Dr. Bumey, as quoted by Fumess, 
says : ** Sh. shows by the context that 
he was well acquainted with the pro- 
perty of these syllables in solmisation, 
which imply a series of sounds so un- 
natural that ancient musicians pro- 
hibited their use. The monkish writers 
on music say : mi contra fa est dia- 
bolvu : the interval fa mij including a 
tritonus, or sharp 4th, consisting of 
three tones without the intervention of 
a semitone, expressed in the modem 
scale by the letters F, G, A, B, would 
form a musical phrase extremely dis- 
agreeable to the ear. Eldmund, speak- 
ing of eclipses as portents and pro- 
digies, compares the dislocation of 
events, the times being out of joint, to 
the unnatural and ofTensive sounds, fa 
sol la mL See gamut. 

On the other hand it is claimed that 
the humming of these notes by Edmund 
is merely the act of one who wishes to 
seem not to observe the approach of 
another. Moberly suggests that **the 
sequence ' fa sol la mi * (with ' mi ' des- 
cending) is like a deep sigh, as may be 
easily heard by trial.*' 
Fabian, dr.p. Servant to Olivia. Tw. 
face. 1. To bully ; to lie with effrontery. 
Faced it Vfith a card of ten (Shr. II, 1, 
407) is, according to Nares, ** a common 
phrase, originally expressing the confi- 
dence or impudence of one who with a 
ten, as at brag, faced or outfaced one 
who had really a faced card." 
2. Totrimwithfacii^gs. IHTV. V,l, 74; 
8hr. XV, 8, 128. In the latter quotation 



there is a quibble between/oce, to trim« 
and /ace, to bully. AJso between brave, 
to defy, and brave, to make fine or 
well-dressed. See brave. 

3. To carry a false appearance ; to play 
the hypocrite. Johnson. IHVI. V, 8, 
142. 

4. To patch. IHIV. IV, 2, 84. See 
ancient. 

In regard to the passage in Cses. II, 
1, 114, if not the face of men, the corns, 
are, as Craik says, **ail alive here." 
For face it has been proposed to read 
fate, faiths y etc. ** It is difilcult to see 
much difileulty in the old reading, 
understood as meaning the looks of 
men. It is preferable, at any rate, to 
anything which has been proposed." 
Craik. 

face royal. A pun upon a royal fa,ce 
and the face upon a royal or ten-shilling 
piece of gold. 2HIV. I, 2, 26. See 
royal. 

facinerious. Claimed by some to be a 
word coined by Parolles, and without 
meaning. All's. II, 8, 85. But Parolles 
was a linguist, and did not make blun- 
ders of this kind like Pistol and Quickly. 
Steevens therefore corrected it to faci- 
norus, a well-established word which 
signifies atrociously wicked. And this 
meaning fits very welL Facinerious 
is probably a printer's error. 

fact. Something done ; deed. Meas. IV, 
2, 141 ; AU's. Ill, 7, 47 ; Wint. Ill, 2, 86. 
Schm. defines it as = evil deed, crime. 
This word does not of itself imply evil, 
but in Sh. it seems to be alwa3rs used in 
connection with crime. 

factious. Active; urgent. Cabs. 1, 3, 118. 
This is the etymological meaning of the 
word, and in this passage it conveys no 
hint of wrong, but elsewhere in Sh. it 
has the usual evil sense. 

factlonary. Taking part in a quarrel or 
dissension. Ck>r. V, 2, 80. 

fadge. To suit ; to fit ; to succeed. LLL. 
V, 1,154; Tw. 11,2,84. 
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fading. A kind of burden or ending to a 
song. Wint. IV, 4, 185. 

faU. FWlure. Wint. II, 8, 170 ; HVni. 
II, 4, 198. 

fair. Beautj. As. Ill, 2, 99. An adjec- 
tive used as a substantive. 

fairing. A present hLL. V, 2, 2. A 
word still used in Scotland in this sense, 
as in Bums's ** Tarn O'Shanter : " 

Ah Tain I ah Tarn I thou'l get thy 
fairin\ 

When lads and lasses, who are friends, 
meet at a fair, the lad is in dutj bound 
to give the girl "her fairing. ^^ The 
word occurs but once in 8h., and has 
been erroneously explained by some as 
*' making fair.*' I am told that the 
word is in use to-day all over England 
in the sense that I have given. 

fairy. An enchantress. Ant IV, 8, 12. 

faithed. Credited. Lr. II, 1, 72. 

faitor. Evil-doer ; deceiver ; rogue ; vaga- 
bond. 2HIV. II, 4, 178. 

fail. 1. To let fall ; to drop. As. Ill, 5, 5. 

2. To befall ; to happen to. Ven. 472 ; 
John I, 1, 78. 

Still used in Scotland in this sense. 
See Bums^s '* Address to a Haggis ** : 

Fair f a^ [fall] your honest sonsie face. 

3. To bring forth; to give bhrth to. 
Merch. I, 8, 89. 

fallible. Liable to error. Used impro- 
perly by the clown in Ant. V, 2, 258. 
In the First Folio it is printed /a//ta6/f, 
which may possibly be an intentional 
vulgarism. 

fallow. Fawn colored. Wiv. I, 1, 91. 

false, r. To perjure; to falsify. Cym. 
II, 3, 74. 

falsing. Deceptive. Err. 11, 95. 

Faistaff, Sir John, dr.p. IHIV; 2HIV 
and Wiv. 

fame. To make famous. Sonn. LXXXIV, 
11. 

familiar. 1. A pcuiiicular friend. LLL. 
V, 1,101; Tim. IV, 2, 10. 
2. A familiar spirit ; usually one attend- 
ant on a sorcerer. LLL. 1, 2, 177 ; 2H VI. 
IV, 7, 114. 

fancies. Love songs : a name for a sort 



of light ballads or airs. Nares. 2HrV. 
m, 2, 842 ; Shr. Ill, 2, 70. 

fancy. Love. Lucr. 200 ; Wint IV, 4, 
498 ; Oth. lU, 4, 68. 

fancy-free. Untouched by love. Mids. 
II, 1, 164. 

fancy-monger. A love-monger ; one who 
makes love his business. As. Ill, 2, 
882. 

fancy-sick. Love^ck. Mids. Ill, 2, 96. 

Fang, dr.p. A sheriflf's officer. 2HI V. 

fang. To seize with the teeth or fangs ; 
to tear. Tim. IV, 8, 28. 

fangied. Fond of finery. Cym. V, 4, 
184. 

fantasled. Filled with fancies or imagin- 
ation. John IV, 2, 144. 

fap. Drunk. Wiv. 1, 1, 188. 

farced. Stuffed ; extended. HV. IV, 1, 
280. 

fardeL A pack ; a burden. Hml. Ill, 1, 
76. 

far-fet. Literally, far-fetched; full of 
deep 5;tratagems. 2HVL III, 1, 298. 

farrow. A litter of pigs. Mcb. IV, 1, 
65. 

farthingale. A hooped petticoat. Qent. 
n, 7, 51 ; Wiv. ni, 8, 69. 

fartoous. Mrs. Quickly's form of virtu- 
ous. Wiv. II, 2, 100. 

f^hlons. A skin disease in horses ; now 
called farcy. Shr. Ill, 2, 54. 

fast and loose. This was a cheating 
game much practised in Sh. time, where- 
by gipsies and other vagrants b^^ed 
the common people of their money, and 
hence very often seen at fairs. Its other 
'name was ** pricking at the belt or 
girdle ;^ ' and it is thus described by Sir J. 
Hawkins: ** A leathern belt was made 
up into a number of intricate folds and 
placed edgewise upon a table. One of 
the folds was made to resemble the 
middle of the g^irdle, so that whoever 
could thrust a skewer into it would 
think he held it fast to the table: 
whereas, when he had so done, the 
person with whom he plays may take 
hold of both ends, and draw it away.^' 
It was an easy matter for a juggler to 
make the belt either fast or loose at his 
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option after the skewer had been in- 
serted. It is frequentiy alluded to by- 
old writers. Thus Drayton, in his 
''Mooncalf/' tells us: 

He like a gypsy of tentimc3 would go, 
All kinds of gibberish he hath learned 

to know ; 
And with a stick, a shortstring, and a 

noose. 
Would show the people tricks at/tMt 

andlooae. 

This is what is referred to in Ant. IV, 
11, 28, and Nares thinks that it is this 
trick of the sharper's trade that Falstalf 
recommends to Pistol (Wiv. II. 2, 19) 
when he says: **Go. A short knife 
and a throng. To your manor of Pickt- 
hatch 1 Oo.'' It is throng in Fl, but 
Pope emended to thong. The usual 
interpretation of this passage is that 
FalstalT recommends the cutting of 
purses in a throng, and for this advises 
him to get a short knife. At that time 
purses were usually carried suspended 
from the girdle. Hence the term cut- 
pur ae. This seems to be the most 
natural explanation of the passage. 

Fastolfe, Sir John, dr,p. IHVI. 

fat. DulL LLL. Ill, 1, 105 ; Tw. V, 1, 
112. 

fat. It is generally believed that the de- 
scription of Hamlet— /at and scant of 
breath — applied to Burbage, the famous 
actor of Sh. time, who was the first im- 
personator of Hamlet. 

Fates, The. The three sisters who pre- 
sided over the destinies of men. Their 
names were Clotho, Lachesis and Atro- 
pos. According to Hesiod, it is Clotho 
who spins the web of man's destiny ; 
Lachesis who assigns to man his fate, 
and Atropoe who cuts the thread of life. 
Hence Pistol's saying Come, Atropoa^ I 
say! 2HIV. II, 4, 218. In works of 
art they are represented as grave 
maidens, with different attributes, viz.^ 
Clotho with a spindle or a roll (the book 
of fate) ; Lachesis pointing with a staff 
to the horoscope on the globe, and 
Atropos with a pair of scales, or a sun- 
dial, or a pair of iheon. 



father. The passage in As. I, 8, 11, my 
child"* s father^ is by many regarded as 
corrupt, the claim being that the proper 
reading is my father'* s child. The usual 
argument in favor of the latter reading 
is the indelicacy of the former one ; but 
this does not count for much in Sh., the 
manners and habits of those times being 
so different from what they are now. 
I think, however, that a careful read- 
ing of the whole passage shows that it is 
for herself, i.e., her father^ s child^ and 
" for the burs in her heart " that Rosa* 
lind is depressed. The thought embod- 
ied in the reading of the Fl is so far- 
fetched and, under the circumstances, 
so strained, that it points with almost 
certainty to a typographical error. 

fathered. See childed. 

fatlgate. Fatigued. Cor. 11, 2, 121. 

Panic onbridge. Lady, dr. p. Mother to 
Robert and Philip Fauloonbridge. John. 

Faulconbridge, Philip, dr.p. Bastard 
son to Richard I. . John. 

Faulconbridge, Robert, dr.p. Son of Sir 
Robert Faulconbridge. John. 

favour. Countenance; feature; aspect. 
IHIV. Ill, 2, 186. Defeat thy favour 
with a usurped heard (Oth. I, 8, 846) 
«" disguise yourself with a false beard. 

fay. Faith. Rom. I, 5, 128. 

fear, r. To affright; to terrify. Meas. 
11,1,2; 2HIV. IV, 4, 121. 

fearful. 1. Timorous. As. Ill, 8, 49. 
2. Terrible; inspiring fear. Lucr. 1741; 
Tp. V, 1, 106. 

It will be seen from the above (1 and 
2) that this word is used to convey two 
very different meanings. Just which 
of these meanings it should carry in the 
passage found in Tp. I, 2, 470, Ae's gen- 
tle and not fearful ^ has caused some 
discussion. Fumess favors the inter- 
pretation given by Ritson : *' Do not 
rashly determine to treat him with se- 
verity, he is mild and harmless and not 
in the least terrible or dangerous."*^ 
Others would accept that of Smollett, 
quoted by Reed from Humphrey Clink- 
er: "How have your conunentators 
been puzzled by [this passage] as if it 



nu a paraJofriam to My tbot being gtn- 
tie, he must of coune be cvitragttnu ; 
but the truth U, one of the ortgiiial 
meanings, if not the sole meaning, of 
ttutt word wag noble, hlgh-miiideci ; and 
to thla day a Scotch woman in the 
sltnation of the young lady Id The 
Tempett would eiprew herself in nearly 
the same terms. Don't provoke hun ; 
tor, being gentle, that Is, high-tpirittd, 
be won 't tamely betu" an Insult. Spen- 
ser, Intheveryflrststamaof the^at«rf« 
Queene, says: 'A genlle knight was 
pricking o'er the plain,' which Imlght, 
far from being tame and fear/til, was 
BO stout that 'Notliing did he dread, 
but ever was ydrad.' " See genlU. 

feat, «. To moke neat. Cym. I, 1, 49. 

feat. a^. Neat ; liandy ; dextrous. Cym. 
V,6. 88;Tp. 11. 1. 273. 

leather. A foreat of feattten, referring 
to tbe extravagant use of feathers as 
on ornament to the hat at one time. 
Hml. III. 3, 2S6. 

fMtly. Nimbly; daintUy, Tp. I. 3. 380. 

feature. Beauty. Cym. V, 6, 163. 

Feeble, dr.p. One of F&lstaff'a recniita. 
2H1V. 

IMdcr. I. One who feeds and carea for 
oolmals, BS sheep in As. II, 4, W. Cer- 
tainly not an idler in this case, as de- 
fined in a recent glossary. 
Z. One who eats raTenously ; s servant 
or perhaps a parasite. Tim. II, 2. 168. 
3. One who encourages. 2HIV. V, 

5, 6e. 

ttoc-larm. A kiaa in fee-farm (TroU. 
Ill, 3, 581" ia a kiss of a duration that 
has no bounds, a fee-farm being a grant 
of lands in fee," that ia fur ever, re- 
serving a certain rent." Jtfalone. 

fee-grlcl. A grief peculiortoone person; 
literally, tbe peculiar property of one. 
Mcb. IV, 3, 196. 

fee-simple. Absolute fee ; a fee that is 
not qualified ; absolute property In. 
Compl. 144 ; Wiv. IV, 3, 336 ; All's. IV, 
3,313. 

fedary. Acccnnplice. Meaa. II, 4, 133. 

Icderarr. Same as tedary; on acoom- 
plice. Wink U, 1, 90. 



rans's blunder lor rr- 
hemerUlv'. Wiv. Ill, 1, T. 

leUcKatc. Hade happy. Lr. 1, 1, 76. 

ten, n. Hide; the entire akin and wool or 
hair of an animal. As. Ill, 2. 55; Ucb. 
V, 6, 11. 

lell, ai^j. Fierce ; savage ; cruel. Uida. 
II, 1.30; Oth. V, 3, 963. 

fcU-lorklng. Lurking to do miachief. 
2HVI. V, 1, 146. 

lelkiwly. Sympathetic. Tp. V, 1, 64. 

female actor*. In the early dramas all 
female characters were acted by boys 
or men. It the face did not exactly 
suit, they look advantage of the fashion 
of wearing masks, and then tbe actor 
had only his voice to modulate. Thus 
in Uida. I, 3, 60, Flute ohjecta to play- 
ing a woman because he has a beard 
coming, and is told that he may play it 
In a mask and speak as small as he will. 
See srocfced vrithin (Ae ring and boy. 
This frequently gave rise to the moet 
abeord sltoatlinis; Thus Jordan, writ- 
ing in 1663, aays: 
For to ^wok truth, men act. that are be- 



Wben you call Deademooa— enter Qlant ! 

Acoordlng to Collier, the first attempt 
to introduce women •■ actora on the 
English stage occurred In 16SS, when a 
company of French comediana per- 
formed at the Blackfriars Theatre. 
Holone tells ua that it ia the received 
tradition that Urs. Saundenon, who 
afterwards married Betterton. was the 
first English actress. 

These facta explain many poaaagee in 
Sta., especially HmL II, 3, 44«. and Aa. 
Epilogue. 

fence. Art or aklll in dafoice. 3Hn. 
II. I. 63; Tw. Ill, 4,8ia 

Feitton, dr.p. Lover and finally husband 
of Anne Page. Wiv. 

FenUoand, dr.p. King of Navarre. 
LLL. 

Ferdbuwd, dr.p. Bon to the King of 
Naples. Tp. 
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feodary. One wlio holds an estate by suit 
or serrice to a superior or lord ; henoe 
one who acts nnder the direction of 
another. Cym. Ill, 2, 21. 

fere. A companion; a mate (husband 
or wife). Tit. IV, 1, 89. 

iem-seed. The seed of the fern, of which 
Holt White says : ** The ancients, who 
often paid more attention to received 
opinions than to the evidence of their 
senses, believed that ferns bore no seed. 
Our ancestors imagined that this plant 
produced seed which was invisible. 
Henoe, from an extraordinary mode of 
reasoning, founded on the fantastic 
doctrine of signatures, they oonoluded 
that they who possessed the secret of 
wearing this seed about them would 
become invisible.** Hence it was a 
most important object of superstition, 
being gathered mystically, especially 
on Midsummer Eve. The superstition 
sorvived even to the days of Addison, 
who tells us that it was ** impossible to 
walk the streets of London without 
having an advertisement thrust into 
your hand of a doctor who had arrived 
at the knowledge of the green and red 
dragon, and had discovered the female 
fern seed.'* This explains the. remark 
of Gadshill, we have the receipt of 
femseedf roe walk invisible. IHTV. 
n, 1,90. 

ferret, v. To worry. HV. IV, 4, 30. 

ferret, cu^. Such ferret and etichflery 
eyes. Gees. I, 2, 180. Sharp and pierc- 
ing, like those of a ferret. According 
to SchnL and others, red or albino-like. 
A doubtful gloss. Some ferrets have 
red eyes, but Cicero was not an albino. 
It is more probable that ferret and fiery 
mean sharp and brilliant. Redness in 
eyes does not mean i^Lercing. 

Feste, dr.p, A down ; servant to Olivia. 
Tw. 

festiiiate. Hasty. Lr. HI, 7, 10. 

let. Patched. HV. HI, 1, 18. 

fetch, n. A Mck ; a stratagem* Hml. 
U, 1,88; Lr. U,4,90. 

fetch off. To make away with. Wint. 
I,2,»4. 



fettle. To drees ; to prepare. Rom. m, 

6,154. 
fewness. Rarity; brevity. Meas.1,4,89. 
flco. A fig. (Spanish.) Wiv. I, 3, 88. 

See fig. 
fldiused. A word jocularly formed from 

the name of Aufidius, and meaning 

dealt with ; beaten. Cor. II, 1, 144. 
field. Battle; combat; war. LLL. Ill, 

I, 189 ; Mob. V, 1, 4. 

fieid-hed. A camp-bed. Rom. II, 1, 40. 

fielded. Engaged in fight ; on the battle- 
field. Cor. I, 4, 12. 

fig, n. Literally, a well-known fruit, but 
as a token of worthlessness, as in the 
expression, "a fig for Peter*' (2HVI. 

II, 8, 87), it undoubtedly arose from 
the verb to fig^ as explained in next 
article. As Nares well says : ** Figs 
were never so common in England as 
to be proverbially worthless.** cf. Ant. 
I, 2, 82. 

Perhaps, however, it may be merely 
" fig's-end ** shortened. A fig's-end is 
certainly a very worthless object, and 
it is, moreover, an old synonym for a 
thing of Uttle value. Thus, in Withal's 
Dictionary we find Fumi umora non 
emerim rendered by ** I will not give a 
flg*8-endforit." And in Oth. U, 1, 286, 
lago employs " Blessed fig's-end ** as 
an expression of contempt. 

It seems to have been a common 
opinion that the fig was a favorite 
vehicle, as a physician would say, for 
administering poijfon. Dyee thinks Pistol 
alludes to this in his ** fig of Spain." 
HV. Ill, 6, 62. Nares quotes several 
allusions to this in works near Shake- 
speare*s time. 

fig, V. To insult by thrusting out the 
thumb between the two first fingers of 
the clenched hand. The custom was 
originally Spanish. 2HI V. V, 3, 128. 

fights, n. Cloth or canvas hung round a 
ship to conceal the men from the enemy. 
Wiv. II, 2, 142. 

Ago. Btefico. 

file, n. 1. A Ust; a catalogue; a rolL 
All's, rv, 8, 189; Hob. IQ, 1« 96; d(X 
V, 2, 8. 



2. A wire Dpon vrhich papers are itniiig. 

AU'B. IV, 3. asi. 

(De, «. t. To potish. Bonn. LXZXT, 
4; LLL. V. 1, 12. 

2. To defile; to stain. Hcb. m, 1, 6IL 

3. To march in line ; to keep pace with. 
HVm. Ill, 2, 171. 

tin. Tbe tliill of a carriage. Tn^ m, 
3, 4S. This word Is stiU in nm in thii 
amaa in New England. 

fDI-borae. Shaft horse; i.e., the horse 
that goes between the ahafts. When 
two horses are driven i-jiuiom^ one is 
the fill- or thUl-hom and the other 
the fore-horse. Herch. II, 3, lOa Bee 
forg-horte. 

(imp. In Tn^ IV, 6, 45. the w(htI evi- 
dentlj means a strobe given by a jerk 
ot the flnKBf. but this is not the mean- 
ing in 3HIV. I, 2, 255, as given by 
BtSim. The reference there is to a com- 
mon and cruel diversioa practiced bj 
boys. Tfaeylay aboard two orttireefeet 
long, at right angles over a tnuisverae 
l^ece two or three incfaee thick, tlien 
placing a t«ad at one end of the board, 
the other end is struck by a bat or 
large sticb, which throws the poor ani- 
mal forty or fifty feet in the air, killing 
It, of course. FaUtaff was bo large and 
heavy that no ordinary bat or beetle 
would have served in his case. It would 
have required such a beetle as was osed 
tor driving piles, etc., and was worked 
by three or more men. 

nith. A coarse name for a commoa wo- 
man. Tim. IV, 1, 6. 

flne, n. Tlieeiid. Ada 1, 1, 247; HmL 
V, 1, 115. 

fine, V. To make flne or spedons. Lncr. 
fiSa ; HV. 1. 2. 72. In the latter panage 
many eds. read find. 

flnckH. Endless ; Infiaibe. Oth. m, S, 
1T3. This word occurs nowhere else 
InSh, 

flrago. Bir Toby's blunder for virago. 
Tw. Ill, 4, 30-i 

fire-brand brother. 
Parts. 

lire. To expel ; to drive oat. 
CXLIV,14;Lr.V,a,as. 



See AUhea and 



firv-drake. A Bery diogoa; a Will-o- 
tbe-wi«p; a meteor. Used jocolarly 
for a man with a red face. HVUL 
V. 4,45. 

Br^Dcw. Brand-new ; newly-made -eald 
of things in metal whlcb ar« worked by 
fire, and ^plied metopborically to 
others LLL. I, I, 179. 

Ibk. Tobeat HV. IV, 4, 29. 

OilimoaBcr. A seller ot fish. Hml. II, 
S, 174. Holone suggests that a pun was 
bare intended, as fishmonger was a cant 
term for a lioentioos person. 

naoomy. PhysioKnomy. All's. IV, 5, 43. 

fit. A canto or divisiCHt of a song. TroiL 

III, 1, 62. 

Btchew. A polecat ; sappoeed to be very 
amorous ; henoe used as an lUnstration 
of wantonness. Lr. IV, 6, 134 ; Oth. 

IV, 1, 150. 

fitted. Worked or vexed by parazysms 

or fits. Bonn. CXIX, 7. 
ntz-Peter, Oeoffrey, £^lof ^ses, dr.p. 

Fltzwatcr, Lord, dr.p. RII. 

flvet. A disease of horee^ consisting of 
an Inflammation of the parotid glands. 
Shr. III. 3. M. 

(Ive-fingcr-tled. Tiedbygivingherhand. 
TrmL V, 3, 157. 

(lamen. A priest of ancdent Rome. Cor. 
II, 1, 329. 

Flamlnliu, dr.p. Servant to Timon. Tim. 

naniiel. A well-known woolen stall. A 
ludicrons name (or a Welshman, Wales 
being noted lor ita ftanneL Wlv. V, 
8,173. 

fta^^ragon, %. "A flap-dragon is some 
■moll con^Nutlbla body, fired at one 
end, and pot afloat In a glan of liquor. 
It is an oetof a toper's dexterity to loss 
oB the glass in mxt^ a manner as to 
prevent tbe flaiHlragon from doing 
mischief." Johtuon. " In former days 
gallants used to vie with eat^ other in 
drinking off flap-dragoiM to the health 
of their mistreMee,— which flap-dr«Km>s 
were generally raisins, and sooMtimea 
even candles' ends, swimming In brandy 
or othOT strcMig splrlte, whenoe, when 
in fire, they wtre m a tched by the 
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mooth and sUrallowed.'' Dyce, LLL. 

V, 1, 40. See candUs^ end, 
flap-dngoo, V. To swallow as gallants 

in their revels swallow a flap<iragon. 

Wint m, 8, 100. 
flap-Jack. A pancake. Per. II, 1, 87. 
flafNmonthed. Having broad hanging 

Upe. Yen. 920. (A dog is here meant.) 
flat. Pbsitive; certain. IHIV. IV, 2, 43. 
flat-tong. With the flat side down ; not 

edgewise. Tp. II, 1, 181. 
flatness. Depth; completeness. Wint. 

Ill, 2, 123. 
Flavtus, dr.p, A Roman tribune. Gees. 
Plavias, dr.p. Steward to Timon. Tim. 
flaw* n. 1. A fragment ; a breach ; a 

crack. LLL. V, 2, 415 ; Lr. II, 4, 288. 

2. Misfortune. Ant. m, 12, 84. 

3. A suddea gust of wind. HmL V, 1, 
239. 

4. Fits of passion. Meas. 11, 8, 11 ; Mcb. 
m, 4, 63. I 

flaw, V. To break ; to crack. HVIII. I, ' 
1,95; Lr. V, 8, 196. 

flax. A bag of flax f Wiv. V, 5, 159. 
As flax was never packed in bags and 
has no significance in this passage, 
should we not read fltue t See ** Shake- ! 
spearean Notes and New Readings, ^^ 
p. 10. 

flax-wench. A woman whose occupation 
it is to drees flax. One of the lowest 
occupations assigned to women, and 
hence an indication of low position and 
character. Wint I, 2, 277. 

Fleance« dr,p. Son of Banquo. Mcb. 

flecked. Spotted ; dappled. Rom, II, 8, 
8. In some eds. fledcled and fleckered, 

fleer. To sneer ; to grin in scorn. LLL. 
V, 2, 109; Gees. I, 8, 117. Palsgrave, as 
quoted by Halliwell, explains it as mak- 
ing **an jvil countenaunce with the 
mouthe by uncoueryng of the tethe.'' 

Fleet* The. A famous London prison, 
formerly standing on Fkrringdon Street, 
and long used for debtors. Stowe 
speaks of it as **the Fleete, a prison 
house, so called of the fleet or water 
running by it. '' Vromflede^ the Anglo- 
Saxon for stream. It was abolished in 
1844, and the ^^stream'' is now a cov- 



ered sewer. 2HIV. V, 5, 00. A good 

description of the internal economy of 

The Fleet may be found in "Little 

Dorritt." 
fleet. 1. To float. Ant. HI, 13, 171. 
2. To pass quickly. 2HVI. II, 4, 4. To 

make to pass quickly. As. I, 1, 124. 
fleeting. Inconstant. Lucr. 212; RIII. 

I, 4, 55. 
flesh. 1. To give flesh to ; to satiate. 

Airs. IV, 8, 19; 2HIV. IV, 5, 133. 

2. To initiate in slaughter ; to feed with 
flesh for the first time. 1 HI V. V, 4, 133. 

3. Savaf^e ; hardened ; ea«^er for slaugh- 
ter. HV. Ill, 8, 11 ; RIII. IV, 8, 6. 

fleshment. The act of fieshing; fierce- 
ness. Lr. II, 2, 130. 

fleshmonger. A fornicator. Meas. V, 
1,337. 

flewed. Having large hanging chaps. 
Mids. IV, 1, 12.5. 

flight. A lonp, light arrow. Ado. I, 1, 40. 

flighty. Swift. Mcb. IV, 1. 14.5. 

flirt-gill. A woman of light behaviour. 
Rom. II, 4, 162. 

flock. A tuft of wool. IHIV. II, 1, 7. 

floods. That ** floods ^' and deep waters 
were sometimes the abode of '^ damned 
spirits '* was an old and popular super- 
stition. The spirits of those who were 
drowned and who never had proper 
burial rites bestowed on their bodies 
were supposed to wander for a hundred 
years. Mids. Ill, 2, 383. 

Rorence, Duke of, dr.p. All's. 

Florence, a widow of, dr.p. All's. 

Rorizel, dr.p. SontoPolixenes. Assumes 
the name of Doricles. Wint. 

flote. Wave ; sea. Tem. I, 2, 234. 

flourish, n. Ostentatious embellishment. 
LLL II, 1, 14 ; do. IV, 8, 238. 

flourish, V, To excuse; to gloss over. 
Meas. IV, 1, 75, 

Raeilen, dr.p. An officer in Henry V's 
army. HV. 

flurted. Scorned. Kins. I, 2. 

flush. In its prime ; full of vigor. Hml. 
Ill, 3, 81 ; Ant. I, 4, 52. 

Flute, dr.p. A bellows mender who 
takes part in the play of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. Mids. 



lob. To cbMt ; to trldi. Otb. IV, 'J, I»T. 

Bee/ub. 
fobbed. Cheated. IHIV. 1. 3, 68. 
foil. I. Dete&t. IHVI. V, S. 33. 
2. BlemiBh. Tp.UI,l,4tli Ant. I,4,S4. 
loia. To make a ttunut as in fencing. 

2HtV. II, 4, 2S3 (with an evident 

quibble). 
M»n. Plenty, Mcb. IV, 3, 88. 
fond. 1. FooUbUj affecdonate. Oth. I, 

8,92a 

2. Pooliab ; without atty Indlcttdoti of 
affectiOD. IHVI. II, 3, 45. 

3. Slight; trifling; trlvfatl. MeM.11,2, 
149; Otb. II, 1, 130. 

fondly. FooliBbl^. Rn. in, 8, ISSl 
fooI^bcKged. Absurd. Btr. II, 1, 41. 
fool'a-head. The emblems of ■ toot as 
worn on the head ; a coioomb. Wir. 
1,4,134. 
faot<loth. A Baddl».dotb banfctng down 

to the KTonnd. 2HVI. IV, 7, 51. 
foot-land-raker. A pedestHaa vagabond. 

IHIV. II, 1, 81. 
foppish. Foolish. Lr. 1, 4, 183. 
(orbld. Cursed ; outlawed. Mcb. I, 3, SI. 
forlKNt. Forbidden. Comp. 164. 
force. 1. To reinforce ; to strengthen. 
Mcb. V, 5, S. 
Z. To attribute (aluely. Wint. II, 3, 78. 
"Leontee had ord^wl Antigonus to 
take vp the bastard ; Pauline fortdda 
him to touch the princem Dnder that 
appellation. Forced Is faUa, uttared 
with violence b> truth." Johnion. 
3. To stuff. (A form of farce.) TrolL 

II, 3, 233. 
4i To hesitate; to care about doing a 
thiuR. LLU V, 2, 440. 

As an illustration of this use ot/oree. 
Collier quotes from the Interlude of 
Jacob and Eiau (1968) - 
O, Lords I aome good body. forOod's 

uke, KTre me meale, 
t force not what It vers, so (hat Ihad 
toeala. 
Ford, dr.p. 
Windsor 1 i 
Wiv. 
Pord, Hn., dr.p. One of "the wivee." 

W(T. 



todo. I. To tiiido; to destroj. Hml. 
II, 1, 108. 

2, To tiT«; to exhaust Hids. V, 1, 8SI. 
aomtors. All's. II, 8, 144. 
B tecun the bone which 
Koes foremost. At one time the fora- 
horee was gaily ornamented with tofts 
and ribbons and be11& All'a II, I, 30. 
Bertram here complains that he will 
have to tquira and ndier in ladies 
instead of going to the wan. See^Uf- 

foreign. Of another countr y; for eign 
man — one living abroad. HVllL II, 
2,126. 

foreput. Antecedent. All's. V, 8, lat 

toredow. To delay. 3HVI. II, 3, 66. 

for^spomr. One that rides before ; • 
harbinger. Herch. II, 9, 96. 

loreward. The vanguard. RIIL V, S, 
aS3. 

forefoot. Pistol's word for the hand. 
HV. II, 1, 71. 

forfend. To avert ; fcn-bid. 3HVL II, 1. 

, 191; Lr, V, I, 11. 

forger y . Inrentiom;dsviBlng. HmLIV, 
7,90. 

forgetlve. Inventive; (nil of imagina- 
tion. This and the word forgery are 
derived from the word forge in the 
sense of to make. SHI V. Ill, I, & 

fotfc, 1. The tongue of an adder or 
■Mice. Ueas. Ill, 1, 16. 
2. A barbed arrow-head. Lr. I, 1, 146. 

fofked. Homed ; a referenoe Xa oaob- 
oldnn. Wint. I, 2, 186 ; Oth. HI, 8, 
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foropoDt. 1. Previoosly bestowed. Cym. 
11,3,64. 

2. Fast ; foregOM. HV. II, 4, SO. 

3. Weary ; exhausted. SHIV. 1, 1, ST. 
lorted. Fcstlflod; itnsigtbened. Meat. 

V, 1, la. 
forth. Ont of. Ulds. t, 1, 164; SSTL 

m, 2, 80. 
forth-right. A straight path. Tp. m, 

3, 3 ; TnuL 111, 3, 158. See meandmr. 
FortlabrM. dr.p. Prliw* of Norway, 
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forwearled. Qaite worn oat ; exhausted. 
John, II, 1, 283. 

fofset-seller. One who sells foesets or 
fiiaoets ; pipes to be inserted in casks so 
as to allow the liquor to be drawn off. 
Cor. n, 1, 79. 

fotttra. A corruption of an indecent 
BVmcfa word, not unfrequently used of 
old by the groes and vulgar as an ex- 
pression of contempt. Pistol did not 
know its meaning, and his read ers n eed 
be no wiser thanhe. White, 2HIV. V, 
8, 108. See Cotgrave, 

fox. A sword. Most glossaries give this 
word as a cant term, but there is good 
reason for supposing that it was a 
specific name for a sword of a particular 
Bnglish manufacture, not G^erman, as 
stated by some. Thus, in an old play, 
The White Devil, we find : 

O, what blade is itf 
A Toledo or an English Fox f 

In the same way old sportsmen used to 
speak of a **Joe Manton," meaning 
diereby a choice g^in made by that 
celebrated gunsmith. So in The Cap- 
tain^ by Beaumont and Fletcher, we 

find: 

Put up your sword, 
Fve seen it often ; ^tis a fox. 

The name is said to have originated 
from the figure of a fox (not a wolf) 
engraved on the blade. Halli well thinks 
it was so called because the blade was 
red. This is a very probable suggestion , 
as it may have been ** browned " like a 
gun-barrel, partly to keep it from 
rusting, and partly to bring out the 
beautiful grain of well-wrought steel. 
HV. IV, 4, 9. 

foxahip. Cunning and seLBshness. Cor. 
IV, 2, 18. 

fractioii. 1. Breach ; discord. TroiL n, 
8,107. 

2. Fragment ; scrap. TroiL V, 2, 158 ; 
Tim. II, 2, 220. 

fnunpold. Uneasy; vexatious; quarrel- 
some. Wiv. II, 2, 94. 

France, King of, dr.p. All's. 

France, King of, dr,p, Lr. 

France, Arimsess of, dr.p, LLLb 



Pranciaca, dr.p, A nun. Meas. 
Francisco, dr.p. A soldier. UmL 
Francisco, dr.p, A lord of Naples. Tp. 
frank. A pen or enclosure. Cot. defines 

franc as ** a franke or stie, to feed and 

fatten hogs in. " 2HIV. II, 2, 160. 
frank, v. To shut up in a frank or sty. 

RIII. I, 8, 814. 
franklin. A yeoman ; a freeholder. Wint. 

V, 2, 173 ; Cyra. Ill, 2, 79. 
fraught, n. Load ; cargo ; contents. Oth. 

Ill, 8, 449. 
fraught, vb. To load ; to burden. CyoL 

1, 1, 126. 
fraughtage. Freight; cargo. Err. IV, 

1,87. 
Frederick, dr.p. Brother to the banished 

duke. As. 
freeze. Bee frieze, 
fresh. A spring of fresh water. Tp. m, 

2,75. 
fresh-new. Unpractised; inexperienced. 

Per. Ill, 1, 41. 
fresh-fish. A novice. HVIII. II, 8, 86. 
fretted. Variegated ; adorned. Csbs. 

II, 1, 104; Hml. II, 2, 813; Cym. II, 

4,88. 
friar. Robin Hood*a fat friar (Qent 

rV, 1, 86) is, of course, the famous 

Friar Tuck of the ballads, the Holy 

Clerk of Copmanshurst of Ivanhoe, and 

the Curtal Friar of Fountain's Abbey. 

For Robin Hood see Hood% Robin. 
Friar Francis, dr.p. Ado. 
Friar John, dr.p. A Franciscan. Rom. 
Friar Laurence, dr.p, A Franciscan. 

RonL 
friend, V. To befriend ; to favor. TroiL 

I, 2, 84; HVIIL I, 2^ 140; Cym. II, 

8, 52. 
frieze. A thick woolen cloth of loose 

texture to which birdlime would stick 

very firmly. Freeze in Fl ; frize in the 

Gk>be. Oth. II, 1, 127. 
frippery. A shop where old clothes are 

sold. Tp. IV, 1,225. 
frtee. Bee frieze. 
from. 1. Away from; far fronL Tim. 

rV, 8, 588. 
2. Contrary to. Mcb. IH, 1, 100; HmL 

111,2,22. 



So in the pB«mge, Write from it if 
you can, in hand or phntae (Tw. Y, 
1. S40), the mouiiiig obTlotulr Is : 
Write in a different manner if yen can. 

front. The palal^ce Hvm. 1, S, 43, has 
caused Bome discussioii, frhioh Beenu 
BuperfluouB. To front is to present 
one's face, and Wolserclainutodo this, 
but in that file where others tdl itepe 
with bini. 

frontlet. A band worn on the t<««bead ; 
hence, metaphra^callj', a look. Lr. I, 
4,208. 

frontier. I. An outwork In fortlficatloii. 
IHIV. II. 8, 55. 
2. Opposition. IHTV. I, 8, 19, 

Froth, dr.p, A foolish gentleman. Meas. 

froth. To fill np a pot o( beer by cauidng 
the liquid to (roth. This was Bometiinee 
done by putting a little soap in the bot- 
tom of the tankard. Wiv. I, 3, 15. Bee 

fralthll. In addition to the sense to 
which this word is now almost raitirely 
confined, we find It used in Bh. with 
two other and distinct meanings. 

1. Plenteous; copious. Heas. IV, S, 161 ; 
Tim. V, 1, LW ; Hml. I, a, 80. 

2. Uberal ; bountlf uL HVni. I, 8, 66 ; 
Oth. II, 8, 347. 

In the passage in Cfm. V, 4, S5, 
fruitful evidenUf means rich in good 
qualities. 
frulttully. Copiously in If. IV, 6, 270. 
But it is doubtfal It it has this meemlng 
in All's. II, 2, 73, as Schm. gives It. It 
may roean completely, but why not the 
usual sense ) The oount«as asks the 
clon'n if he understands her ; he replies 
"inot<t fniitf ully, " and promises instant 
action, i.e., that his understanding of 
her wishes will Immediately bring forth 

IruBh. To bruise; to batter. TroiL V, 

6,39. 
frustrate. Vain; ineffectuoL Tp. Ill, 

8,10. 
fnbott. To put oST; to delay. 3HIV. II, 

1, 3T. 8ee/o)>. 
InU. Complete ; perfect. Oth. II, 1, 36. 
Aa used in Ado. I, 1, 110, is an ez- 



prcBslon evidently borrowed from the 
tUt-jord. ¥<nt hate it full — your 
adversary has made a straight push 
without avrervlng or missing. Or, as 
FumesBsays: "In sporting language 
of to-day, Don Pedro would have said : 
'Yon have a/oeer, Benedick.'" 

Or In the still more recent slang of the 
prizering: " Benedick, you havegotit 
in the solar plexus. " 

But It oertainly has not tbe meaning 
given to It by the learned Dr. Schmidt 
in his " Bhakeepeare-Leiicon " : " You 
are the man, you will do." 

folUacom'd. Fully ted with acoms. the 
meet invlgomtdng and exciting food 
Hiatcan be given to swine. Cym. II, 
G, 16. <tf, larmm. 

fntUm. The cant name for some kinds 
of false dice. Wiv. I,8,»4. 

There were high fnllama and loin 
/ultams, probably from being full or 
loaded with some heavy metal on one 
side so OB to produce a bias, which 
would make them come high or low as 
they were wanted. Dyce suggests that 
In the poBBOge fWIut. V, 1, 307) The 
odd* for high and tow's alike, there is 
an allusion to high and low dice, with a 
quibble, of course. See pourd. 

fnliome. I. Lustful Merch. I, 8, 87. 
2. Disgusting. Tw. V, 1 "' 

fiUD«. I. Tobednll; i' 
1,34. 
2. To be In a rage. Bhr. U, 1, 358. 

lumltcr, 1 The fumaria oj^cinatii, 

famltory. f aweedoommoninconiflelds. 
Lr.IV,4,8; HV. V, 2, 45. 

function. Power of t.hinHng and acting. 
Oth. n, 8, 351 ; Hob. I, 8, 14a Ou tbe 
latter pninage Johnson has the following 
comment: "All powers of action are 
oppressed and crushed by one ovei^ 

nothing U present to me but that which 
is really future. Of things now about 
me I have no perception, being latent 
whoUy on that which has yet no exist- 
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We can touch upon only 
one or two points. In Cym. IV, 2, 256, 
Ghiiderius says : We must lay his head 
to the east; my father hath a reason 
far ^t On this R. G. White remarks : 
**The reason was that the British 
people, whom our Anglo-sazon and 
pagan forefathers supplanted, were 
Christians ; and antiquarians now de- 
termine the niationality of ancient 
sepulchral remains in England by the 
dh-ection of the graves in which they 
are found. If the graves are oriented, 
the remainsare those of ancient Britons ; 
if not, of Anglo-sazons or Danes. But 
how did this man, Shakespeare, know 
all these things ? 

Amongst curious superstitions current 
in the time of Sh. was that which held 
that death was delayed till the ebb of 
the tide. In various accounts of deaths 
recorded in parish registers and else- 
where it is noted that the death occurred 
just at the turning of the tide. And 
this is referred to in HV. II, 8, 13, in 
Mrs. Quickly's description of Falstaff ^s 
death. Another interesting custom of 
the ancients was the use of lamps in 
the sepulchres of the dead. This is 
referred to in Per. Ill, 2, 63, and ac- 
cording to some, in TroiL in, 2, 167. 
In most cases these lamps were probably 
kept burning by loving hands, but 
there was a legend that the ancients 
possessed the art of constructing per- 
petual lamps, i.6., lamps that burned 
forever without any attention. Of this 
legend, writers on the ** lost arts ^* have 
made much, but there is no reason to 
believe that there was any truth in it. 
Paries. These were the Avenging Deities, 
three in number, Tisiphone, the avenger ; 
Alecto, the unresting, and Megeera, the 
jealous. Alecto alone is mentioned by 
name by Sh. In the works of later 
writers they g^radually assumed the 
character of goddesses who punished 
men after death, and they seldom ap- 
peared on earth. Homer describes 
them, under the name of Erinyes, as 
pursuing the living. He represents 



them as inhabitants of Erebos, where 
they remain quiet until some curse pro- 
nounced upon a criminal calls them 
into activity. They took away from 
men all peace of mind and led them 
into misery and misfortune. 
furnace. To exhale like a furnace. Cym. 

1, 6, 66. 

fttmishlngs. This word, as it occurs in Lr. 
Ill, 1, 29, has been interpreted in several 
different ways. Steevens suggested that 
the word here meant samples^ and cites 
Greene's OroaVs worth of Witte for 
an example : " For to lend the world a 
furnish of witte she layes her own to 
pawned' Hudson explains it as mean- 
ing : *' These things are but the trim- 
mings or appendages, not the thing 
itself, but only the circumstances or 
furniture of the thing.'' Rolf e adopts 
Johnson's gloss: ** Colors; external 
pretences." It would seem that what 
is really meant by furnishings here is 
what migt^ be called in miudrs' lan- 
guage, surface indications. 

furred pack. A wallet or knapsack of 
skin with the hair outward. Johnson. 
Evidently home-made of untanned 
hide, and consequently of cheap, and, 
perhaps, stolen material. 2HVI. IV, 2, 
51. 

furrow weeds. Weeds growing in the 
furrows of a grain field where, owing 
to the moisture, they grew more rank 
than elsewhere. Lr. IV, 4, 3. 

fust, V, To grow fusty, rusty, or mouldy. 
Hml. IV, 4, 89. 

fustian, n. 1. A coarse cotton stuff. 
Shr. IV, 1, 49. 

2. High-sounding nonsense. 0th. II, 8, 
282. 

fustian, adj. High-sounding, and at the 
same time nonsensical. Tw. II, 5, 119 ; 
2HIV. II, 4, 203. 
fustilarlan. A low term of contempt, 
perhaps derived from fusty, but more 
probably a nonsensical word coined by 
Falstaff for the occasion and used for 
its mere sound, as were other words in 

> the same sentence. 2HIV. II, 1, 66. 

• fusty. Mouldy. Troil. I, 3, 161. 



^^^jABERDINE. According to Cot, 

part motley or partie-colored atuffe." 
See Cot t.v. galleverdine. It waa 
made with or without a hood or aleev«s, 
And was the distinctive dress of the 
Jews when their mannei 
was presuritxd by law. Merch. I, 
US. It rauat have been worn quite 
looM> bj conunon people, since Triupulo 
could Qnd room to creep ander the 
gaberdine at Caliban. Tp. II, 3, 10. 

fad. A gontl : a sharp-pointed liistru- 
raant. Cpoo. the gnd (Lr. I. 2, 36) - 
guddenl;; upon tbeapurof the moment. 

Qadaliill, dr.p. A follower of Sir John 
Faktaff. IHIV. 

gatn-icivlng. Itlkgivlng. HmL V, 'i, 2ia. 

K»it. Going; advance; waj. Hinl. I, 2, 
31. Go j/our giiil (Lr. IV, 6, S13) — go 
yourway. (Scutch.) Sometimes spelled 
gate, as In olhergalrt, q.v. 

Kali. To scoff ; to jtwt. HV. V. 1, 78. 

(Blltanl. A nimble and lively dance, 
Tw, I, 3, 137, 

galllat. A large galley. Shr. II, 1, 38(1. 

gBlUmanfry. A medley; a hot<-h-potcb. 
Wiv. II, 1, lie ; Wint. IV, i, 335. 

galktw. To frighten. Lr. UI, 2, 44. 

^allows. One wboonght to beexecated 
DD » gaUuwB. LLL. V, S, 13. 

gBllowgluuws. Heavy-armed foot-sol- 
dlere of Ireland oud the Western Isles. 
2HVL IV, 8, 30 ; Mcb. I, 3, 13. 

aolloway nags. One of PI)it«rR bom- 
bastic pbraaes of whiiJi he himself 
evidently did not understand the mean- 
ing. 2HIV. II, 4, a05. See nag. 

Johnson eicplains the term as "com- 
mon backneyE," and moHt eds., follow- 
ing his hint, add: "The QoUoway 
honea wereatnnallaDd inferior breed." 
They certainly were not "inferior," 
although small. Tbey have always 
be«n noted for their sjieed and en- 
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durance. Intheoldplnyof Th(>7r<iubJi>- 
aomt Haigne of King John, the Bastard 
tells the king that : 
Nj-seire upon a galloway light rree. 
Outstri|jC (he flouds thai foUowed 
I so escap'd to tell this tragtoke (ale. 
So, too, Dmuple, the famous bolse of 
of Dandie Dinmont, was a Galloway. 
Johnson did not know much about 
horses ; witness his deHnition of p(uf«rn 
OS " the knee of a borse ; 1 " 

Qallua, dr.p. A frieud to Ciesar. Ca^s. 

gamester. I. A frolicsome fellow ; a 
merry rogue. As, I, 1, 170; Bhr. II. 
1,403, 

2. A courtiiaiL All's, V, 8, 188; Per. 
IV, 6, SI. 

gamut The diatonio scale in music. 
Tbe names of the notes were taken 
from certain Initial syllables of a monk- 
ish hymn to St. John, and at first were 
at, re, mj, fa. sol. la, al. The name «l 
was displaced by the more sonorous 
syllable do. In 8h. time, and until 
a coinporatively recent date, the syl- 
lables for soLmliatioa. instead of do re 
mi f a Bol la si were fa sol la fa sol la 
mi. Shr. UI, 1, 67. Bee fa. 

Qanymede. The name osumed by Rohi- 
Und wht>n she fled to tbe forest of 
Ardeo. Ab. L 3, 12T. 

QsJiymede was said to be the most 
beautiful of all mortals. He was 
carried off by tbe gods so that he might 
live amongst tbe eternal ddtiea and 
serve as cupbearer to Jupiter. Jupiter 
coiiipeniatud the father ot Ganymede 
(Trod) with the present of a pair of 
divine horaea, and Hermes or Mercury, 
who delivered the horses, conifort'^l 
him by the Information that by tbe 
wHl of Jupiter, Ganymede had become 
immortal and exempt from old age. 

The idea ot Ganymede being the cup- 
bearer of Jupiter subsequently gate 
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rise to his identifloation with the divinity 
who was belieTed to preside OTer the 
souroes of the Nile, and of his being 
placed by astronomers among the stars 
nnder the name of Aquarius. Kins. 
IV, a 

Another legend is that Aurora or 
Eos fell in love with him and carried 
him off, as she did several others. Bee 
Aurora. 

In works of art Gkmymede is fre- 
quently represented as a beautiful 
youth with the Phryg^ian cap. He 
appears either as a compcmion of Jupiter 
or in the act of being carried off by an 
eagle or of giving food to an eagle from 
a patera. 

Handsome slaves, who officiated as 
cup-bearers, were sometimes called 
Qanymedes. 
Qaoler, dr.p. Kins. 
0«oler*8 battghter, dr,p. Kins. 
garboll. Disturbance; tumult; uproar. 

Ant. I, 8, 61. 
gardon. Ckistard^s blunder for guerdon. 

LLL. Ill, 1, 171. 
Oardiner, Bishop of Winchester, dr.p. 

HVIII. 
Qargantoa. A giant described by Rabe- 
lais. The name, according to Cot., 
means great throat He had an enor- 
mous appetite, and a mouth so large 
that at one mouthful he swallowed, by 
accident, five pilgrims, with their 
staves and all, in his salad. Hence 
Celiacs expression about Gkirgantua's 
mouth and big words. The term was 
applied to Dr. Johnson on account of 
his using ** words which required the 
mouth of a giant to pronounce them.^' 
See Boswell^s * * Life of Johnson. ^ ' Pope 
spelled the name erroneously Garci- 
gantua, and this error is foimd in 
many eds. As. Ill, 2, 238. 
Qargravev Sir Thomas, dr,p, IHVI. 
gaskins. Loose breeches. Tw. I, 5, 27. 
gastcd. Frightened. Lr. II, 1, 57. 
gastncM. Ohastlinees. Oth. V, 1, 106. 
gaudy. In addition to other meanings, 
signifies festive, as in Ant. Ill, 18, 183. 
gave. Misgave ; doubted. Mymindgave 



me (HVIII. V, 8, 109) - I was afraid ; 
I suspected. 

gawds. Toys ; knick-knacks. Mids. 1, 1, 
88. 

gaze. An object of wonder. Mcb. V, 
8,24. 

gear. 1. Stuff; dress. Rom. V, 1, 60; 
LLL. V, 2, 808. 

2. Affair; business. Merch. II, 2, 176; 
2HVI. I, 4, 17. 

geek. A dupe ; a fool. Tw. V, 1, 851. 

Geoffrey Pitz-Peter, Earl of Essex, dr.p, 
John. 

Qeorge. The figure of Saint George on 
horsebcusk, worn by Knights of the Qar- 
ter. 2HVL IV, 1, 29 ; RIII. IV, 4, 866. 

Qeorge, dr.p, A follower of Jack Cade. 
2HVL 

Qeorge, Duke of Clarence, dr.p. 8HVI. 
and RIIL 

geld. 1. To deprive of an essential part. 
LLL. II, 1, 149; RIL II, 1, 287; IHIV. 
ni, 1, 110. 
2. To castrate. Meas. II, 1, 242. 

geminy. A pair. Wiv. II, 2, 9. 

gender. Kind; race. Phoenix, 18; Hml. 
IV, 7, 18 ; Oth. I, 8, 826. 

general. The common people. HmL II, 
2, 457 ; Meas. II, 4, 27. 

general of our gracious empress. The 
aUusion here, H V. V, Prol. 80, is to the 
Earl of Essex, and the prophecy was a 
most unfortunate one. In April, 1599, 
he went to Ireland to suppress the re- 
bellion of Tyrone. His departure was 
marked by an ovation in which all 
ranks and conditions joined, pressing 
around him and cheering and blessing 
him. Becoming fearful that because 
of his absence from court his influence 
with the queen was waning, he re- 
turned, without leave, in September of 
the same year, solitary and in secret, 
and although kindly received by her 
majesty, this was the beginning of his 
downfall 

generosity. Nobility. Cor. 1, 1, 217. 

generous. Of noble birth. Meas. IV, 6, 
18 ; Oth. Ill, 8, 280. 

gennet. A horse of the race of the Barbs. 
Oth. I, 1, 118. 
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gentle, v&. To ennoble. HV. IV, 8, 63. 
gentry. 1. People of high social stand- 
ing. All's. I, 2, 16; Mcb. V, 2, 9. 

2. Rank by birth. Lucr. 560 ; Wiv. n, 
1,63. 

3. Ck>arte8y ; conduct becoming a gen- 
tleman. HmL II, 2, 22. 

germens. Qerms ; seeds. Mcb. IV, 1, 
59; Lr. in, 2, 8. 

Qerrold, dr.p. A schoolmaster. Kins. 

Qertrude, Queen of Denmark, dr.p. Hml. 

gest. A lodging or stay for rest in a 
progress or journey. Kersey. 

li^e gest was appointed not only for 
place but for length of stay. Wint. I, 
2, 41. 

gests. Deeds ; exploits. Ant. FV, 8, 2. 

ghasted. Frightened. Lr. II, 1, 57. 

Qhost of Hamlet*8 father, dr.p. HmL 

ghost. In the days of Sh. , and for some 
years after, the word ghost was used to 
signify the dead body as well as the 
soul or spirit. 2HVI. Ill, 2, 161. 

gibbet. Usually, to hang on a gallows, 
but sometimes, to hang on or upon any- 
thing. Thus, in 2fflV. UI, 2, 282, 
swifter than he that gibbets on the 
brewer''s bucket, alludes to the manner 
of carrying a barrel by putting it on a 
sling made for the purpose. To hang 
or gibbet a barrel on the pole must be 
done by a quick movement, as there are 
two hooks which must both be attached 
at the same time. 

Qlbbet-maker. The clown's blunder for 
Jupiter. Tit. IV, 8, 80. 

gib-cat A male cat. IHIV. I, 2, 83. 
Tibert is old French for Gilbert, and 
appears as the name of the cat in the 
old story of "Reynard the Fox." 
Chaucer, in **The Romaunt of the 
Rose," g:ives " Oibbe our cat" as the 
translation of '^Thibert le cas." V, 
6204. From Thibert, Tib also was a 
common name for a cat. 

^g. A top. LLL. IV, 3, 167. 

giglet, ( 1. A lewd woman. Meas. V, 352. 

giglot. ) 2. A giddy girl (not necessarily 
bad). IHVI. IV, 7, 41 ; Cym. Ill, 1, 31. 

gilder. See guilder. 

gilt. Money. HV. II, ProL 26l 



gimmal. Made with links or rings. HV. 
IV, 2, 49. 

glmmor. A oontrivanoe; an invention. 
IHVI. I, 2, 41. 

gin. To begin. Mcb. I, 2, 25. Usually 
supposed to be a contraction of begin, 
but, as shown by Todd, really from the 
Saxon gynnan. It is very common in 
all old writers, and is used through all 
the tenses, which can no longer be 
thought extraordinary now that it is 
known to be the original form. In Fl., 
HmL I, 4, 90, there is no apostrophe 
before gins, as is generally the case in 
modem eds. 

ging. A gang ; a pack. Wiv. IV, 2, 123. 

gird, n. A gibe ; a sarcasnL Shr. V, 2, 
58. 

gird, V. To make fun of. It is the word 
gride, to cut ; to pierce ; the position of 
the r being changed. 2HI V. I, 2, 7. 

gird. Togibe. 2HrV.l,2,7. OriginaUy 
to cut as with a switch ; now to cut 
with wit. 

(Us. Aoarmption of Jesos. Hml. IV, 
5,58. 

Qlansdale, Sir William, dr.p. IHVI. 

glass-faiced. Reflecting as in a mirror 
the looks of another. Tim. 1, 1, 58. 

gleek, n. A scoff. IHVI. Ill, 2, 128. 

gleek,v. To scoff. Mids. Ill, 1, 150. 

Qlendower, Owen, dr,p. IHIV. 

giili. To emasculate. Wint II, 1, 149. 

Qloucester, Duchess of, dr.p. RII. and 
2HVI. 

Qloiicester, Duke of, dr.p. Brother to 
Henry V. HV. 

Qloiicester, Duke of, dr.p. Unde and 
Protector to Henry VI. HVI. 

Qkracester, Duke of, dr.p. Afterwards 
Richard m. RIIL 

Qkracester, Barl of, dr,p. Lr. 

Qkracester, Prince Humphrey of, dr.p, 
S(m to Henry IV. 2HIV. 

gi09Ee. A tirade ; words not to the pur- 
pose. LLL. IV, 8, 370. 

giiit To swallow. Tp. 1, 1, 68. 

Qobbo, Launcelot, dr.p. Servant to 
Sbylock. Merch. 

Qobbo, Okl, dr.p. Father to Lannoetot 
Gobba Meroh. 
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Qod. In the third year of James I. an 
act was passed prohibiting the use of 
the nameof Gkxi on thestage. As a con- 
sequence, we find that in many passages 
where the word Ood was originally 
used, the text has been changed. Thus, 
heaven was substituted for Cfod in Hml. 

1, 2, 195, and in the same play, IV, 5, 
196, Ood ha^ mercy was changed to 
Oramerey^ which does not make sense. 
See gramercy. 

god, V. To idolize. Cor. V, 8, 11. 

Ood before. With Ood*s help. HV. I, 

2, and III, 6. An old exprenion foimd 
in Chaucer. 

Qod-dcn* See good-den, 

Qodgigoden. Ood give you a good 
evening. Rom. I, 2, 58. Thus in the 
First FdliOi Modem form is Ood gi 
god-dm, 

Qodild, ) A corruption of Gkxi yield, 

Ood IkL ) i.e., Ood requite you. As. Ill, 
8, 76. It occurs without contraction in 
Ant. IV, 2, 83. 

god-kissing. See kissing. 

aod*8 bread. An oath like **0od'8 
wounds.^* Probably an allusion to the 
eucharist. Rom. Ill, 5, 177. 

Qod's sonties. It is not quite settled 
whether this is a corruption of " Ood's 
saints," or '* God's sanctity," or "God's 
sant^, " i.e., health. Merch. II, 2, 47. 

Oogs-wouns. A mincing oath corrupted 
from Ood's wounds. Shr. Ill, 2, 16& 

goklen shaft. See Cupid, 

QonerO, dr.p. Daughter of King Lear. 
Lr. 

Oonzak>, dr.p. Councillor of Naples. Tp. 

Oood^onceited. Well-devised; fandfuL 
Cym. II, 8, 18. 

good-deed. In very deed. Wint. I, 2, 
42. 

good-den. Good evening. Rom. II, 4, 
116. 

good-Jer. See good years, 

good years. (The form in the First 
Folio.) Supposed to be corrupted from 
the French govjire, i.e., the French 
disease. Lr. V, 8, 24. A form which 
appears elsewhere is good-Jer (Wiv. I, 
4, 120), osed there apparently as a 



synonym for tfie pox. What the good- 
jer -> what the pox, which in Sh. time 
referred always to the small-pox. 

gorbellied. Having a large protruding 
paunch. IHIV. II, 2, 93. 

gorget. A piece of armour to defend the 
throat. Troil. I, 8, 174. 

gospelied. Fixed in Christian faith. Mcb. 
Ill, 1, 88. 

goss. Gorse ; Scotch, whins. Tp. IV, 1, 
180. 

Sh. seems to make a distinction 
between goss and furze, but the best 
authorities regard them as the same. 
It is claimed, however, that goss or 
gorse is often used to denote brushwood 
in general, and not any pcu^cular 
plant. 

goujere. See good years. 

gourd. A species of false dice, with an 
internal cavity bored out for the pur- 
pose of giving them a bias. Wiv. 1, 8, 
94. BeefuUams. 

gout. A drop. Mcb. II, 1, 46. 

Qower, dr.p. The poet, introduced as 
chorus. Per. 

Qower, dr.p. Of the king's party. 2HIV. 

Qower, dr.p. Officer in Henry V's ar- 
my. HV. 

graff. A scion ; a shoot. Per. V, 1, 60; 
Lucr. 1062. 

gramercy. Properly, great thanks ; many 
thanks. (French (/rand inerci.) Often 
wrongly taken for grant mercy, and so 
used by many old writers. In the First 
Folio the last line of Ophelia's song 
(Hml. IV, 5, 199) has gramercy; the 
Quarto and most modern eds., Ood a 
mercy, which is undoubtedly the true 
reading. In many other passages (Shr. 
1. 1, 41 ; Tim. II, 2, 74) the meaning is 
evidently "many thanks." 

grand guard. A piece of defensive ar- 
mour, thus described by Meyrick : ** It 
has over the breast for the purpose of 
justing, what was called the grande 
garde, which is screwed on by three 
nuts, and protects the left side, the edge 
of the breast, and the left shoulder." 
Kins. Ill, 6. 

Qrandpn^, dr,p, A French lord. HV. 
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Mtfe: bat BO! 

ptniKMed. vnioB it be * srorcfin^ 
' la the Collier Foi^ ICfiL** 
4o«9i IK4 wVjpC tlui readiBi^ ia bi 
I" RiTcrmle '*! ed., bat in bMcd. of 
be iorrjrpQnlied it in bs text wisb 
nemuin: "^Tbe folio bM 'O 
bMrt,*wbk:b 
nmnj bare triad to penoade tbemwlTes 
aM fJihen to recetre it for * O itoney 
iMnrt.* Tbe misprint [jrro«ellA<ar< for 
grfjxelling beast] is an 
the aHMe wfaidi it [tbe 
Kii^'M, meat appropriate.** 

frardtod* Htock ; broog^ to a itop as 
if iitur;lc in sand or grareL As. IV, 1, 
74. 

gnuutfy. Orosdj ; foully. LLL. IV, t, 

frcat monilfif. Broad daylight. TroiL 

IV, 3, 1. 
f raat otieyers. These words are hy- 

pUffiHUni by Brhm., but there is no 

Uypiitm in Fl., and in most modem eds. 

Hes an^yfrt. 





TlflL IV, S» 1<L 

Aspeetatar in the pit of a 
HniLni,2.1& 
r. Fblpablj. HV. II, a. 107 ; Lr. 
I,l,«. 
(TOfw. Amoiv otber mwanlngi signifies 
to ttccme; to be dnsu Err. IV, 1, 18; 
do. IV, 4, 134. 
grofwta. TobareastrongflaToiir. MerdL 

11.2,18. 
QnoBbs dr.js. Serrant to Fstnichio. 

8hr. 
gwrd. T6 deootateL Mercfa. n, 2, 161 ; 

John rv, 2, la 

gvantage. €hiaidiaiMfaip. Otb. 1, 2, 70. 
gvards. Ornaments; trimmings. Ifeas. 
ni, L OT ; LLL. IV, 8, 68. 
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guards of th* ever^fixcd pole. 0th. II, 
1, 15. SeTeral opmions have been ex- 
p r eoBc d in regard to the identifioation 
of these stars. Johnson says : ** Allud- 
ing to the star Arctaphykue,^* The 
names Arctopkylax and Arcturua 
both mean guards of the bear. Rolf e 
has ** no doubt that the guards of the 
pole here are the two stars commonly- 
called the Pointers. ^ ' A correspondent 
of ** Notes and Queries,^' quoted in H. 
Irving Sh., writes as follows: **The 
guards are the two stars Beta and Gam- 
ma Ursae Minoris, on the shoulder and 
foreleg of the Little Bear, as usually 
depicted, or sometimes on the ear and 
shoulder. They were more observed in 
Shakespeare's time than now for the 
purposes of navigation. Norman^s 
'Safeguard of Sailers,' 1587, has a 
chapter, *Howe to Knowe the houre 
of the night by the Guards.' They 
were even made the subject of mechan- 
ical contrivances for facilitating calcu- 
lation, one of which is described in * The 
Arte of Navigation ; trans, by Richard 
Eden from the Spcuiish of Martin Ck>r- 
tez,' 1561, consisting of fixed and mov- 
able concentric circles with holes, 
through which to observe *the two 
starree called the Guardians, or the 
mouth of the home. ' " 

Qulderius, dr. p. Son to Cymbeline; as- 
sumed the name of Polydore. Cym. 

guidon. ** A Standard, Ensigne or Ban- 
ner, under which a troupe of men of 
Armes doe serve ; also he that beares it. " 
Cot. Grose tells us that ** the guidon, 
according to Markham, is inferior to 
the standard, being the first colour any 
commander of horse can let fly in the 
field." The folios have guard: on. 
This was corrected by Rann, and also 
by Dr. Thackeray, and the correction is 
confirmed by a reference to Holinshed, 
the source of 8h. information. HV. 
IV, 3, 60. 

QuOdcostenit dr.p, A courtier. Hml. 

guilder* A Dutch coin worth about forty 
cents. Brr. 1, 1, 8. 

QoUdford, Sir Henry, dr.p. HVUI. 



guiltless blood-shedding. The shedding 
of innocent blood. 2HVI. IV, 7, 108. 

guinea-hen. A term of contempt for a 
woman; a cant term for a woman of 
bad repute. Oth. I, 3, 817. 

QviUover. Variously spelled in the old 
Arthurian romances Guinevere, Guin- 
ever, Gtoneura, Ganore, etc LLL. IV, 
1,125. 

Guineveer or, as she is called by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Guanhumara, 
was daughter of Leodograunce of 
Camelyard, and was said to be the most 
beautiful woman in the imiverse. Her 
steture was noble and el^ant, her com- 
plexion fair, and the expression of her 
countenance lively, yet dignified, but 
sometimes tender. Her eyes were said 
by some to be of the finest blue of 
heaven, though she was generally called 
the " grey-eyed." She was the wife of 
King Arthur, but entertained a guilty 
passion for Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
one of the Knights of the Round Table. 
During the absence of Eling Arthur in 
his expedition against Leo, King of the 
Romans, she ** married" Modred, her 
husband's nephew, whom he had left in 
charge of the kingdom. As soon as 
Arthur beard of this he hastened back. 
Guinever fled from York and took the 
veil in the nunnery of Julius the 
Martyr, and Modred set his forces in 
array at Cambula, in Cornwall. Here 
a desperate battle was fought in which 
Modred was slain, and Arthur mortally 
wounded. Guinever was buried at 
Meigle, in Strathmore, and her name 
has become the synonym of a wanton, 
or adulteress. One of Tennyson's 
** Idyll's of the King " has Guinevere 
for its subject, and is marked by its 
delicacy and its sadness. Lancelot be- 
came a monk, and spent his last years 
saying masses for the souls of his old 
companions in arms. 

gules. Qed. Hml. II, 2, 479 ; Tim. IV, 
8,59. 

A term in heraldry. This word is 
nothing but the plural of the French 
gueulej the mouth, thoxigh the reason 
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Other interpretatioiis have been given, 
but these are the most plansible. 
hmggardt n. An untrained hawk. Tw. 

in. 1, 71. 

haggard, od/. Wild; unprincipled. Oth. 

111,8,260. 
hag^seed. The ofbpring of a hag. Tp. 

I,d,86S. 
hai, ) A home-thrust in fencing. Rom. 
hay. f n,4,27. 
hair. 1. Against the hair « against the 

grain. Wiv. II, S, 41. A similar idea 

is found in the expression, ** rub the fur 

the wrong way.'' 

2. Peculiar nature. IHIV. IV, 1, 61. 

3. The appearance of the bride in dis- 
hevelled hair, apparently a classic cus- 
tom, betoicened virginity, and was in 
use up to Jacobitm times, at least 
(about 1625). SpecUdng of the marriage 
of the Countess of Essex to Somerset, 
Wilson, in his **Iiife of James I.," 
says : ** She, thinking all the world ig- 
norant of her slie practices, hath the 
impudence to appear in the habit of a 
Virgin, with her hair pendent almost 
to her feet; which Ornament of her 
body (though a fair one) could not cover 
the deformities of her souL'' Kins. I, 1. 
(Stage direction.) 

halberd. A kind of battle-axe fixed to a 
long pole. 8HVI. IV, 8, 20. 

halcyon. A kingfisher. It is a vulgar 
opinion that the dead body of this 
Urd if hung up will always turn its 
breast to the windy and by that means 
show from what point it blows. Miss 
Charlotte Smith, in her *' Natural His- 
tory of Birds,'' tells us that she found 
this superstition prevalent amongst 
English cottagers. Lr. II, 2, 84. It was 
also a superstition that the bird built 
its nest on the surface of the water and 
had the power of calming the waves of 
the ocean so that no storms arose during 
its breeding season. Hence the calm 
days of this period were called halcyon 
days, IHVL I, 2, 181. 

half-caps. Gaps half taken off; slight 
salutions. Tim. II, 2, 221. 

half-checked bit. One which is muti- 



lated ; of which only one part remained. 
According to Clarke it means **a bit 
that but half does its duty of checking 
the horse." Shr. Ill, 2, 5a 

half-klrtles. QeekiHUs. 

Half-moon. See tavern, 

half-pence. She tore the letter into a 
thousand half-pence (Ado. II, 8, 147) 
a into a thousand little pieces. As 
Douce remarks, the half -pence of Eliza- 
beth were of silver and very smalL 

half-sword, at. Within half the length of 
of a sword ; at close fight. IHIV. II, 
4, 182. 

halidom, ) Sanctity; salvation. Oene- 

halidome. f rally used as a mild oath. 
Gent. IV, 2, 136. See holydame. 

hall. 1. A large room. LLL. V, 2, 934. 

2. A manor house. Shr. II, 1, 189 ; 
TroiL III, 8, 134. 

3. An exclamation, formerly conmion, 
to make a clear space in a crowd. Dyce, 
Especially space for dancing. Rom. I, 
5,28. 

Hallowmas. The feast of All Saints (1st 
of November). Meas. II, 1, 128 ; Oent. 
II, 1, 27. "On All Saints' Day poor 
people went from parish to parish 
begging in a certain lamentable tone 
for a kind of cakes." The cakes were 
called soul cakes^ and the beggars pro- 
mised to pray for the souls of the givers' 
departed friends. Nares, 

Hamlet, dr.p. Hml. 

This is the longest of Sh. plays. The 
accepted text contains 3,928 lines. The 
next longest is RIII. with 8,506 lines. 
See/af. 

handfast. Betrothal Cym. I, 5, 78. 

hand, n. See hones ; also pickers, 

hand, V, To handle. Tp. 1, 1, 25. 

handsaw. See hawk, 

handy-dandy. Sleight of hand ; changing 
quickly from one hand to another so as 
to deceive the spectator. Lr. IV, 6, 157. 

HannlbaL A famous Carthaginian gene- 
ral, bom B.O. 247. He was only nine 
years old when his father, Hamilcar, 
took him with him to Spain, and it was 
upon this occasion that he was made to 
swear upon the altar eternal hostUflgr 
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to Rome. After the assassination of 
Hasdrubal, the soldiers unanimously 
proclaimed him oommander-in-chief, 
and this the government at Carthage 
at once ratified. Hannibal was then in 
his twenty-sixth year. After establish- 
ing the Carthaginian power in Spain, 
he invaded Italy, defeated the Romans 
in several pitched battles, inflicting the 
most disastrous losses on them, though 
with terrible losses on his own part. 
After several years war, the Romans 
sent Scipio into Africa to attack the 
enemy. Hannibal returned home to 
oppose him, but was utterly defeated 
at the battle of Zama. After various 
vicissitudes, he found refuge at the 
court of the Bithynian king, but on 
the Romans threatening that monarch 
with war if the refugee were not 
delivered up, Hannibal took poison and 
ended his life about the year B.C. 188. 

The allusion to him in IHVI. I, 521, 
refers to his stratagem to escape by 
fixing bundles of lighted twigs on the 
horns of oxen and driving them towards 
the enemy^s camp. 

Elbow, the constable, confounds his 
name with cannibal in Meas. II, 1, 188, 
and Pistol makes a mistake exactly the 
reverse in 2HI V. II, 4, 180. 

hanged« because they ccmld not read, 
thou hast hanged them. 2HVI. IV, 7, 
49. ** That is, they were hanged because 
they could not claim the benefit of 
clergy. ' ' Johnson. 

hangman boys. Young rascals. Gent. 
IV, 4, 61. 

hap. Chance; fortune. Err. I, 1, 89; 
Ado. ni, 1, 105 ; Hnil. IV, 8, 70. 

happy, V. To make happy. Which hap- 
pies those that pay. Bonn. VI, 6. 

happily. Haply ; perchance. The soul 
of your granddam might happily in- 
habit a bird (Tw. IV, 2, 67) - might 
perchance inhabit a bird. So in various 
other passages. 

Harcourt, dr.p, A Lancastrian. 2HrV. 

hardfanent. Bold exploit; daring. IHIV. 
I, 8, 101. 

hare-flnder. The passage in Ado. I, 1, 



185, Do you play the flouting Jack to 
tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder 
and Vulcan a rare carpenter f has 
caused some discussion. 

R. O. White explains it thus : ** Do 
you mean to tell us that the blind boy 
has the eyes of a greyhound, and that 
Vulcan^s forge and anvil are used to 
work wood ? " But the greyhound was 
not the hare -finder, but the hare- 
catcher^ and nothing is said about 
Vulcan^s forge and anvil. Qf course, 
the general drift is : Are you in earnest 
(sad) or are you trying to fool us ? To 
say that Cupid, who is said to be blind, 
a few lines further on (25C) is good at that 
which requires the keenest sight, is to 
state an absurdity ; but why Vulcan, who 
was a good mechanic, although a worker 
in iron, should not be skilful with car- 
penters* tools is not quite so apparent. 
But although not quite so forcible as an 
illustration, as the blind god, he fur- 
nishes an example good enough for the 
purpose, 'VIZ., that of applying talents 
to wrong purposes, against which Lyly 
in his Euphues gives a strong caution, 
telling us that ** It is vnseemly for the 
Painter to feather a shafte, or the 
Fletcher to handle the pencill.*' 

The hare-finder was a well-known 
functionary in the coursing of hares. 
The greyhounds were taken to the field 
in a leash ; the hare-finder found and 
started the hare and the dogs were 
slipped. To find a hare on her form 
requires experience and very sharp 
eyes, so that the absurdity of suggesting 
blind Cupid for a hare-finder is obvious. 

Ulrid suggests that Vulcan, if a car- 
penter, would supply Cupid with his 
shafts, apparently forgetting that 
arrows were not made by carpenters 
but by fletchers, and Schmidt sugg^ests 
that the proper reading may be hair- 
finder, and refers to the German Haar- 
ftnden^ meaning one who easily finds 
fault. He also suggests an indecent 
quibble. All of which is entirely out 
(Xf place in this connection. 
harlock. Charlock or wild mustard. Lr. 
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IV, 4, 4. Many eds. give burdock. The 
QoaitOB have "hor-docks" and the Fo- 
lios '^haidokes" or *'haidocks." The 
burdock is a common weed in En- 
gland, bat is not usually found ** in our 
snstaifiing com, " while charlock or har- 
lock is a well-known pest in the farm- 
er's grain fields. See com. 

harlot, a4f. Base. Wint. II, 8, 4. 

harpleSt that is, the Robbers or SpoUera, 
are in Homer nothing but personified 
storm-winds who were said to carry off 
any one who suddenly disappeared from 
the earth, but later writers represent 
them as most disgusting monsters, being 
birds with the heads of maidens, long 
daws, and faces pale with hunger. 
They were sent by the gods to torment 
Fhineus, a blind soothsayer, who had 
cruelly treated his sons, putting out 
their eyes, and otherwise maltreating 
thenL Whenever a meal was placed 
before him the harpies descended and 
either devoured the food themselves or 
rendered it unfit to be eaten. It is pro- 
bably from this story that Sh. took the 
idea of Ariel's appearing at the banquet 
(Tp. Ill, 8) and carrying off the food. 
Otiier references are Ado. II, 1, 279 and 
Per. IV, 8, 46. 

harry. To vex; to tease; to harass. 
Ant. Ill, 8, 48. 

Hastings, Lord, dr.p. ATorkist 2HIV., 
8HVI. and RIII. 

hatch. The lower half of a door cut in 
two horizontally. It was common in 
houses of the lower class to have the 
door thus cut so that pigs, poultry, etc. , 
might be kept out and small children 
kept in, while at the same time light 
and air were allowed to enter. In at 
the window or else o^er the hcUch — 
entering unlawfully, and hence a pro- 
verbial phrase for illegitimacy. John 
1, 1, 171. Dogs leap the hatch means 
that they are so terrified that they try 
to escape by forbidden ways. Lr. Ill, 
6, 76. Make you take the hatch —so 
temfy you that you will not wait to 
open the door but will leap over the 
hatch. John V.d, 188. 



hatched. Engraved. Troil. I, 3, 65. 
Hatched in silver has been interpreted 
to mean with grey or silver hairs such 
as Nestor was known to have, and 
Steevens quotes a passage from Love in 
a MaaCy ** thy chin is hatched in silver," 
to sustain this view. But Johnson 
makes this comment : " Ulysses begins 
his oration with praising those who 
had spoken before him, and marks 
the characteristick excellencies of 
their different eloquence, strength 
and sweetness, which he expresses by 
the different metals on which he re- 
conunends them to be engraven for 
the instruction of posterity. The 
speech of Agamemnon is such that it 
ought to be engraven in brass, and the 
tablet held up by him on the one side 
and Greece on the other, to shew the 
union of their opinion. And Nestor 
ought to be exhibited in silver, uniting 
all his audience in one mind by his soft 
and gentle elocution. Brass is the com- 
mon emblem of strength, and silver of 
gentleness. We call a soft voice a 
silver voice, and a persuasive tongue a 
silver tongue. ^ ' And certainly it would 
seem that if ** brass" did not refer to 
the personality of Agamemnon, the 
"silver" cannot properly refer to the 
personality of Nestor, so that the argu- 
ments in favor of Johnson's view are 
very strong. 

haught. Haughty. 8HVI. II, 1, 169; 
RII. IV, 1, 2.54. 

haunch. The latter end. 2HI V. I V, 4, 93. 

haunt. Company ; the coming in contact 
with people in generaL Hml. IV, 1, 
18 ; Ant. IV, 14, 54. 

haver. Possessor. Cor. II, 2, 89. 

having. Possession ; property ; estate. 
Wiv. in, 2, ra ; Cym. 1, 2, 19 ; Oth. IV, 
8,92. 

Probably signifies allowance or pin- 
money in the latter passage. 

havoc. To cry " havoc " signifies to give 
no quarter. CseSi III, 1, 273 ; HmL V, 
2,87a 

hawk. / know a hawk from a handsaw, 
HmL II, 2, 897. Over this expression 
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heartliiiirs. '.vf* k^r-r lin^jr,, w.r. Ill, 

htmU H. A ^xvjrsae, as in a b^^^irw m,'*. 
^^•rru pf.i-s' hr,U T«-. I. :. iS hAS 
Uvii imorjir\ t*Hi as si^ven o .urs*« ^f tbe 
•un, aiul als^i a.< tbe heat* of seven 
fummors. The Fl. has heaU, nhsdern- 
laed to hrat in m.^sst ed&. Some eds., 
however, read hmce. 

h^mU V, To run a oourae or heat ; henoe 
to run over. Wint. I, 2, 96. 
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or raxlier the 
o< witcbM. Mob. 
diTinitT u dncribed 
f i.-«-3udab«« deity, ideu- 
or Laaa in heaven, 
rsh. and Prviwrpine in 
hQ&.asit wen^, 
a t.arw-fv>*l p>iilaat, die is described 
witii thjve Kxiiet or three beads, tbe 
first of a bor!M« tbe awond of a do^, 
and tbe third d a lion. From her be- 
in^ an infernal divinitr, she <auDe to be 
repu>i(d as a spectnd being, who &ent 
ax ni^ht all kinds of demons and terri- 
ble phantoms from the lower world, 
who tai^rbt sorcery and witchcraft, 
snd dwelt at places where two ruadu 
crowed, 00 tombs and near the blood 
of monlered persons. She berwlf wan- 
dered about with the souls of the dead, 
•nd her approach was annoonoed bj 
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the whining and iiowling of dogu. 
Henoe regarded as the guide and ruler 
of witches. Reginald Scott, in his 
"Discoverie of Witchcraft," tells us 
that **Certeine generall eouncels, by 
their decrees, have condemned the con- 
fusions and erronious credulitie of 
witches, to be vaine, fantasticall and 
fabulous ♦ ♦ ♦ to wit ; their night- 
walkings and meetings with Herodiaa 
and the Pagan gods: etc. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The words of the councell are these; 
It may not be omitted that certeine 
wicked women following Sathans pro- 
vocations, being seduced by the illusion 
of divelB, beleeve and professe that in 
tiie night times they ride abroad with 
Diana, the goddesse of the Pagans, or 
else with Herodias, with an innumer- 
able multitude, upon certeine beasts, 
and passe over manie countries and 
nations, in the silence of the night, and 
doo whatsoever those fairies or ladies 
command. " See Acheron and witch. 

hectic. A fever. Hml. IV, 8, 68. 

Hector, dr.p. Son of PriaoL Troil. 
Hector was the chief hero amongst 
the Trojans in their defence of Troy 
against the Oreeks. He was the son of 
Priam and Hecuba, and the husband of 
Andromache. He fought with the brav- 
est of the Greeks. After Paris had fled 
from Menelaus, Hector challenged the 
latter, who only saved himself by flight. 
He fought with Ajax, and slew Patro- 
clus, taking off the armor of the Greek 
and putting it on himself. Achilles, en- 
raged at the death of his friend, attacked 
Hector and slew him. Dr. Schmitz, in 
his article on Hector in Smith's Diction- 
ary, sa3rs : *' Hector is one of the noblest 
conceptions of the poet of the Illiad. 
He is the great bulwark of Troy, and 
even Achilles trembles when he ap- 
proaches him. He has a presentiment 
of the fall of his country, but he per- 
severes in his heroic resistance, pre- 
ferring death to slavery and disgrace. 
But besides these virtues of a warrior, 
be is distinguished ako, and, perhaps, 
more so than Achilles, by those of a 



man ; his heart is open to the gentle 
feelings of a son, a husband and a 
father." 

Hecuba. Hecuba was the wife of Priam, 
King of Troy, and the mother of Hector, 
Paris, and other children. When Troy 
fell, she and her daughters, Cassandra 
and Polyxena, were carried off as 
prisoners by the Greeks. Hecuba had 
hoped to meet in Thrace her son, Poly- 
dorus, whom Priam had sent as a child, 
with much treasure, to Polymestor, the 
Thracian King, to be kept until the 
war was over. The ghost of Polydorus 
appeared to Hecuba and told her that 
he had been murdered by Polymestor 
for the treasure, whereupon Hecuba 
tore out the eyes of Polymestor and 
slew his children. The Thracians 
attempted to kill her, but the gods 
changed her into a dog. Ultimately 
she committed suicide by leaping into 
the sea at a place named from this cir- 
cumstance Cynossema, or the dog's 
grave. 

hedge. To skulk. Wiv. II, 2, 27 ; TroiL 
III, 1, 66. This word has again come 
ioto use in this sense amongst politicians 
and other gamblers. 

hedge-born. Born outside of a home ; of 
mean birth. IHVl. IV, 1, 43. 

hedge^riest. A priest who performs 
the offices of the church in the shelter 
of a hedge, having no church. A priest 
of the lowest order. LLL. V, 2, 545. 

heel, V, To dance. Troil. IV, 4, 88. 

hefts. Heavings. Wint. II, 1, 44. 

Helecanus, dr.p. A lord of Tyre. Per. 

Helen, dr.p. Wife of Menelaus. Troil. 

Helen, dr.p. A lady attending on Imo- 
gen. Cym. 

Helena, dr.p. A gentlewoman protected 
by the Countess of Rousillou. All's. 

Helena, dr.p. In love with Demetrius. 
Mids. 

Helenus, dr.p. Son of Priam. Troil. 

Helicons. As used by Pistol (2HIV. V, 
8, 108), this word probably carried mere 
sound without meaning. Nevertheless 
it may be well to explain what it would 
have meant if Pistol had understood it. 
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Helicon is a celebrated range of mount- 
ains in Boeotia, and was sacred to Apol- 
lo and the Muses. Here sprung the cele- 
brated fountains of the Muses, Agan- 
ippe and Hippocrene. At the fountain 
of Hippocrene was a grove sacred to the 
Muses, which was adorned with some 
of the finest works of art. On the 
slopes and in the valleys of the mount- 
ains grew many medicinal plants, 
which may have given occasion to 
the worship of Apollo as the healing 
god. 

hell. One thcU^ before judgment, carries 
poor souls to hell. Err. IV, 2, 40. 
That is, one that, on mesne process, 
carries poor souls to prison— hell being 
a cant term for the worst dungeon in 
the prisons of our poet^s time. Dyee. 

helm. To steer ; to manage ; to guide. 
Meas. lU, 2, 151. 

helpless. 1. Incurable. Lucr. 756. 
2. Incapable of giving help. RIII. I, 
2,13. 

help. See caudle and fiempen. 

hemlock. A poisonous herb, Conium 
maculatum, well known in Europe, 
often the cause of fatal accidents, and 
whose name is associated with the 
darkest deeds from the fact that it is 
supposed to have been the poison ad- 
miidstered to Socrates. In an American 
Glossary it is proper to note this lest 
the name hemlock should convey to the 
reader the idea of the hemlock tree, a 
kind of spruce {Tsuga Canadensis), 
which supplies immense quantities of 
cheap lumber, and whose bark is used 
in tanning. It has no poisonous or 
noxious properties whatever, and would 
convey no suggestion of evil if it were 
the plant named in the I ncan tations of 
the witches in Macbeth. HV. V, 2, 45 ; 
Mcb. IV, 1, 25 ; Lr. IV, 4, 4. 

hempen. Made of hemp; the material 
of which ropes are made. Hempen cau- 
dle «- a hang^man^s halter, which is 
supposed to be a cordial for all dis- 
eases. See caudle, 

hemsHseed. Mrs. Quickly^s word for 
homicide. 2HIV. U, 1, 64. 



henchman. A page or attendant. Mids. 

II, 1, 121. 

Henry, dr.p. Earl of Richmond. SHVL 

and RIII. 
Henry Bolingbroke, dr.p. Afterwards 

Henry IV. RII., IHIV. and 2HIV. 
Henry Percy, dr.p. Son of Earl of 

Northumberland. RII. 
Henry Percy (Hotspur), dr.p. Son of 

Earl of Northumberland. IHTV. and 

2HIV. 
Henry, Frinoe, dr.p. Son of King John, 

John. 
Henry, Prince of Wales, dr.p. Son of 

Henry IV., and afterwards Henry V. 

IHIV., 2HIV. and HV. 
Henry IV., dr.p. RII., IHTV. and 2HrV. 
Henry V., dr.p. IHIV., 2HIV. and HV. 
Henry VI., dr.p. IHVI., 2HVL and 

8HVI. 
Henry VIII., dr.p. HVUI. 
hent, V. To take, in the sense of the 

horseman^s ** taking ** a fence; to cross ; 

to pass beyond. Wint. IV, S, 183; 

Meas. IV, 6, 14. 
hent, n. Opportunity; taking. HmL 

III, 2, 88. 

herblets. Small herbs. Gym. IV, 2, 287. 

herb of grace. Rue. RII. Ill, 4, 105. 

Herbert, Sir Walter, dr.p. RIII. 

Hercules and his load, too. This allu- 
sion may be to the Qlobe playhouse on 
the Bankside, the sign of which was 
Hercules carrying the Olobe. Steevens, 
Malone says : " I suppose Shakespeare 
meant that the boys drew greater 
audiences than the elder players of the 
Globe Theatre." Hml. H, 2, 878. 

Hermes. See Mercury. 

Hermia, dr.p. Daughter to Egeus. Mids. 

Hermlone, dr.p. Queen of Sicilia. Wint. 

hermit. A beadsman, q.v. Mcb. I, 6, 20. 

Heme's Oak. The legend of Heme the 
hunter would seem to have been 
anciently current at Windsor and in 
times gone by a certain oak was identi- 
fied as that immortalized by Sh. Halli- 
well says that *'the general opinion is 
that it was accidentally destroyed in 
1796, through an order of George IIL 
to the bailiir, RobinKm, that all the 
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unaightlj treeti in the vicinity of the 
castle should be removed ; an opinion 
conflrmed by a well-established fact 
that a person named Grantham, who 
contracted with the bailiff for the re- 
moval of the trees, fell into disgrace 
with the king for having included the 
oak in his gatherings.** In regard to 
the present condition of the site, the 
following from "The Windsor Ouide '* 
is interesting : '* Heme's Oak, so long 
an object of much curiosity and en- 
thusiasm, is now no more. The old 
tree was blown down, August Slst, 
1863 ; and a young oak was planted by 
her Majesty, Sepiember 112th, 1868, to 
mark tbe spot where Heme's Oak 
stood." 

Hero* dr.p. Daughter to Leonato. Ado. 

best. Command. Tp. I, 8, 274. 

Iiewgli. A word imitative of the sound 
of an arrow as it whistles through the 
air. Lr. IV, 6, 93. 

Iiide-fbx, and all after. The game of 
hide and seek. HmL IV, 2, 32. 

high. Fully ; quite. Oth. IV, 2, 249. In 
use in this sense at the present time in 
**high noon.** 

high and tow. Kinds of false dice. Wiv. 
1,3,93. 

high-battled. At the head of a victori- 
ous army. Ant. Ill, 11, 29. 

high-day. Holiday. Merch. II, 9, 98. 

high-fantastical. In many eds. high 
fantastical, Tw. I, 1, 15. Highly 
imaginative. The meaning of the 
passage is that love (fancy) alone is 
capable of forming the highest and 
noblest conception of things. 

high-loiie. Standing alone on her feet ; 
a numry expression. Rom. I, 3, 86. 

hight. CaUed ; named. LLL. I, 1, 171 ; 
Mids. V, 1, 140. 

high-viced. Conspicuously wicked. Tim. 
IV, 8, 110. 

hild. Hekl (used for the sake of the 
rhyme). Lucr. 1257. 

hUding. Base; meniaL (From the Saxon 
healdan; one who is held or kept.) 
2H1V. 1, 1, 67. 

flip. 1. The upper part of the thigh ; in 



deer, the haunch. To have on the 
hip has received two interpretations. 
Johnson, in his notes to Shake- 
speare, says that it is taken from 
the art of wrestling, and this is prob- 
ably the view of most modern readers, 
since it is well known that when 
a wrestler can throw his adversary 
across his (the wrestler^s) hip he can 
give him the severest of all falls, tech- 
nically termed a cross-buttock. It was 
to this, doubtless, that the countryman 
alluded when he exclaimed (Kins. II, 8) : 

My mind misgives me. 
This fellow has a vengeance trick o* 
the hip. 

The other interpretation refers to the 
action of the hound in hunting deer. 
When the bound has caught the deer 
by the hip he may feed himself fat on 
his flesh. This seems to accord with 
Merch. I, 8, 47. Halliwell, in Nares* 
Glossary, applies this to Oth. II, 1, 814. 
Johnson, in bis Dictionary, adopts the 
hunting explanation. Fumess, how- 
ever, brings forward fresh proof in 
favor of the wrestling origin of the 
expression, which is no doubt the true 
one. 

2. The fruit of the briar or dog-rose, 
Rosa canina. Tim. IV, 3, 422. 

Hippolyta, dr.p. Queen of the Amazons ; 
betrothed to Theseus. Mids. and Kins. 
For details see Theseus. 

hive. A kind of bonnet. Lov. Compl. 8. 

hoar. To become mouldy or rotten. TinL 
IV, 8, 155. 

hobby-horse. 1. A principal part in the 
morris-dance. HmL III, 2, 144. 
2. A light woman. Ado. Ill, 2, 75; 
Oth. IV, 1, 158. 

hob- nail. A short nail with a large coni- 
cal or pyramidal head— not flat. The 
nail with a broad, flat head is a clout 
naU. IHIV. II, 4, 898 ; 2HVI. IV, 10, 
68. Hobnails were used by shoemakers 
who drove them thickly into the soles 
of shoes for the purpose of protecting 
the leather from wear. Distinct from 
clout nails, but often confounded with 
them. See clouted. 
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81ir. V.2,»L Tbi 
word was kalidjimL, wlddi 
wtmpkj holiw, tike mffix dom 

as that in kingdooB and otber 
Tba eonnptmi aroae from 
MYppoaing that the word naeant Ao/y 
dame t,e,, the Viry>;m liarj. 

Holoferaes,«fr./». A •cboohnarto'. LLL. 
It is freqoentlj asBerted that HoAo- 
ttmem iM a caricature of the Italian 
teacher John Florio, who translated 
HfmtBMf^ne** Eshijs, and is the author 
of a weU-known Italian-English Die- 
tionarj. Florio had criticised the En- 
glish dramas as being ** neither right 
cfrntfAuM nrir right tragedies, but per- 
rertM hiJrt/iries without decomm.** 
Hut, as MarHball has pointed oot, it 
may lie dr^jlAed whether Sh. woold 
have ri'liculf^i one who was so especial 
a priA/y^fs of the Earl of Soatbampton 
as Florio was. It is more probable 
that under criver of a character found, 
as the Pedant, in many old Italian 
comedies, Bh. intended to satirize the 
silly display of Latinity which Lilly 
was so fond of making in his plays. 

bolyales. Rural festivals. Per. I, ProL 6. 
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I hare seen it on an £x- 
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of ^erc^ofHauTthe^Lxth; and it 
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of a maMBcnpt in ^e Harleian library , 

S<x611X Itisereastillinasa.** LLL. 

•ad* Robin. A Csbknis oatiaw whose 
exploits form the sabject of nnmanoas 
stirring baHa<K According to some 
fegends he was the outlawed Eari of 
Hnntingdoiu but in some of the ballads 
it is positiTely asserted that he was a 
yeoman. He was said to have been 
bom at Loc^dey, in Nottinghamshire, 
about the yc«r llOOt, and from this cir- 
cnmstwnce Scott gnve him the name of 
Locksley in^'IvanlKWL*' One of the old 
historians tells us that he entertained 
a hundred tall men, all good archers, 
with such spoils and thefts as he got 
from the rich. He sulTered no woman 
to be oppressed, violated, or otherwise 
molested. Poor mat's goods he spared, 
abundantly relieving them with that 
which he got from abbejrs and the 
houses of rich carles. After living for 
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many yean to Sherwood PVirert and 
BomeBdale, in Yorkxliire, he nt length 
f^ s victim to the treBcberjr of a. nun 
to whom he had applied li ir blnod-lpt- 
tini;. and nho bled bim to dtuth. He 
is referred to aeveral times la 
8h. Gent. IV. 1, 3S; A«. I, 1. 

122 ; anrv. v, 3. iot. 

hoodnuD. The perBon blinded in 
tbo game of bttod man's buff. 
All's. IV. 8, 137. 

hoodmMii-bliDd. Now called biind 
irian'i buff. Hml. Ill, 4, TT. 

hoop. Whoop, Out of all hoop. 
lag. As. III. 2,^6, - beyond nU 
ghouls of admiration. 

bopc To eipet't ; to suppoiie. 
Oft«n used to eipreas eipetrtation 
without the desire which it iiidi- 
istes at present. HV. III. 7, 
77; Aiit 11, 1,38. 

HoratlOi dr.p. Friend to Hanilet. 
HniL 

bam-baok. A primer. LLL. V, 
I, 46. Hornbooks were so called 
because the paper or porohmeut 
on which the a]{>babet, etc., wvia 
printed or written, whs coven-d 
with a thin transjarcnt sliret of 
bom, BOBS to protect it from the 
dirty hands of the srhoiors. The 
paper and bora were usually 
taclied to a board which had a 



In Err. II, 1, 57, Drorolo repudl- 
atM the cuckold theory. When be 
tells Adrlana that her buabsjid is 

the idea of cuckold mad, and then 



fat t>) \hAm\ t\ be t) it b<i| i*! 

tflr Mbf r ■wljic!; art itf ©ca 

|'&0«c in earth asiti»in&fa6ett 

tnti fojiv^eusDuc trcFpaffeswun 
iraftie W^ tbattrespftfredMof 
«an^lea&ug -ftotinto tcmpt/i 



In the accompanyiOK <^ut. 
bOTDCd. FumlEbed with boms ; 

nir^kolded. 0th. IV, 1.63. 
Homer. Tbonie*, dr.p. Ad arm- 
ourer. 2HVI. 
hOm-Riad. Theusoalsignincation 
attafbed to this word la mad or 
an^ry at havmi; been nuide a 
cuckold, and that this is the 
meaning in Wiv. Ill, G, 15!i is 
I ovtdent. But how this could be 
I tlu nMuiing In Wiv. 1, 4, 53 

la not BO clear. Calus was not married 
' nor even engaged, so that the Idea 
of cuckotdom or even jeotouir could 
Dot enter into the cnie eicept on 
• vei7 (ar-fetched lUppogiUon. Again, 



Dromio says . J inean not cvckold-mad, 
but, aurr, he ia ulitrk mud. 

Huwtlie expression oriKinated Is m 
cloir. Wright thinks that Anrn is 
corruption of the Scotch harrtt < 
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brmins, so that Uw irorxl woakl Utaa lly 
be hraim-^mad ; but the cnnnwtioPB in 
whkh it occurs rmder this improfaahie. 
It is well known to stockHraiseTS thkt 
there is a disense called kam-aii from 
which catUe sometimes soffer intensetj 
and, like all animah sofferinK acute 
pain, become irritable and angrj. To 
couple the idea of a boll, mad witti the 
pain of hom-aiU and a man mad with 
the sense of wearing a cockold^s boms 
does not require a great stretch of 
imagination. 

The word occurs four times in Sh. 
In two of these it undoubtedl j implies 
cackoldom ; from the other two the 
idea seons to be excluded. In addition 
to the passages named it is found in 
Ado. I, 1, 272. 

bom-makM'. A maker of cadaiida. As. 
IV, 1,6a. 

hornpipe, A country dance of a lively 
and hilarious character. The name is 
also applied to the music appropriate to 
such dances. Wint. IV, 3, 46l 

** An allusion to a practice, common 
at this time amongst the Puritans, of 
burlesquing thepUin ekant of the P)a- 
pists, by adapting vulgar and ludicrous 
music to psalms and pious composi- 
tions.^' Douce, 

horologe. A clock. HeM watek ike ho- 
rologe a double set — stay awake for 
twenty-four hours. Oth. II, 8, 185. 

horse. 1. /amapf23>peroomor6reioer*s 
horse. IHIV. Ill, 3, 9. This compari- 
son of FalstafTs has *' bothered " the 
commentators. Boswell suggested that 
the key to it was to be found in a 
coQundnmi in The DevWa Cabinet 
Opened: What is the difference be- 
tween a drunkard and brewer^s horse f 
the answer to which is, Uiat the one 
carries all his liquor on his back and 
the other in his belly. But as regards 
Falstaff ^8 sa^nng, this is unsatisfactory. 
May it not be that Falstaff compares 
himself to the inferior Awimaia used by 
small brewers for grinding their malt ? 
Such horses travelled in a circular path, 
dragging the arms of the mill, and were 



frequently blind. McUt-horse is used 
as an epithet of contempt in EIrr. Ill, 
1, S3, and Shr. IV, 1, 132. It was also 
oonmioo amongst the dramatists of the 






2. The dancing horse will teU you. 
11.1. 1^ S, 57. The horse here alluded 
to was the famous horse, Morocco, 
which was owned and taught by a 
Scotidmaan named l^«ir«<a, and hence 
was genonUy known as '^Bankes's 
Horse.*' This horse, from all accounts, 
showed an intdligenoe almost human, 
and a docility sodi as has never been 
equalled. It is said that his most wonder- 
ful feat was his ascending to the top of 
8t Fkul's Cathedral in 1600, but to my 
mini thi« was nothing very extraordi- 
nary ; it wasthedescending that was the 
marvellous feature of this performance, 
as every one familiar with horses must 
know. Raleigh, in his '' History of the 
World," says : ** If Bankes had lived in 
older times, he would have shamed all 
the inchanters in the world ; for who- 
soever was most famous among them 
could never master or instruct any 
beast as he did his horse.'' He had sU- 
ver shoes, and Bastard, in his ** Epi- 
grams," thus describes his acquire- 
ments: 

Bankes hath a horse of wondrous qualitie. 

For he can light, and dance and lie. 

And find your parse, and tell what coyne 

ye hare: 
But, Bankes, who taoght your horse to 

smell a knave ? 

This famous horse was exhibited all 
over Europe. While in France, Bankes 
and his horse were accused of being in 
league with the devil, but Bankes made 
the animal kneel down to the crucifix 
and Idss it, and they were thus cleared 
of the charge, as it was held that ** the 
divell had no power to come neare the 
crosse. " But it was said that in Rome 
they did not get off so easily, and that 
both the horse and his owner were 
burned at the stake by order of the 
Pope. Mr. Halliwell, however, has 
disoovered records which show that 
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Bankes was alive in 16S7, and that he 
followed the oocupation of a vintner in 
Gbeapsidei. 

3. The ominous horse, Hml. n, 2, 476. 
This refers, of course, to the wooden 
horse by means of which Troy was 
taken. The Greeks having tried in vain 
to take Troy by force of arms at length 
accomplished their purpose by deceit. 
By the advice of that sly dog-fox 
Ulysses, they constructed an immense 
wooden horse in whose inside several of 
their best warriors, including Ulysses 
and Menelaus, lay concealed. The 
Gtreeks then embarked as if they had 
given up their attempt to capture Troy, 
leaving the wooden horse on the shore. 
Of course, the Trojans came out to 
examine such a curious object, and 
while gazing in amazement at it a Greek 
(see Sinon)f who claimed to have been 
maltreated by his countrymen, and who 
had mutilated himself to give color to 
his story, came up and asked their pro- 
tection. He told them that the Greeks 
had constructed it as an ofTering to 
Hinerva, and that if they would take it 
into their city and offer it to the goddess 
they would obtain her favor and she 
would enable them to make a successful 
invasion of Greece. The Trojans took 
this advice and carried the horse within 
their waUs. During the night Binon 
undid the fastenings and allowed the 
enclosed Greeks to come out and open 
the gates of Troy to their comrades, 
who had in the meantime returned. 
In this way Troy was taken and 
burned. 

Hortensio, dr.p. Suitor to Bianca. Shr. 

HortensittSt dr.p. A servant. Tim. 

liost,v. To lodge. Err. I, 2, 9; All's. 
Ill, 5, 97. 

HostesSy dr.p, A character in the In- 
duction. Shr. 

Hostess* dr.p. Dame Quickly of " The 
Boar's Head." IHI V. and 2HIV. And 
as wife of Pistol in HV. 

Hotspur* Henry Percy, dr.p. Son to 
the Earl of Northumberland. IHIV. 
and SHI V. 



hot at hand. Not to be held in. Cna 

IV, 2, 23. 
hot-house. A bagnio. Meas. II, 1, 66. 
hounds. The allusion in Tw. 1, 1,22, is to 

the hounds of Actaeon. Actaeon, while 

returning from the chase, surprised 

Diana bathing. This so enraged the 

goddess that she chanfz^ed him into a 

stag and he was torn to pieces by his 

own dogs. 
housel. The Eucharist, or Lord^s Supper. 

See unhouseled. 
hox. To hough; to hamstring. Wint. I, 

2,244. 
hoy. A small vessel. Err. IV, 8, 40. 
Hubert de Burgh, dr.p. Chamberlain 

to King John. John. 
hugger-mugger. Secresy ; privacy. HmL 

IV, 5, 84. 
hull, V. To float. Tw. I, 5, 217. 
hulling. Floating at the mercy of the 

waves. HVIII. II, 4, 197. 
Hume, dr.p. A priest. 2HVI. 
humorous. 1. Moist ; damp. Rom. II, 

1,31. 

2. Capricious. As. I, 2, 278 ; John III, 
1, 119. 

3. Afflicted with '^humours ;'^ sad. LLL. 
Ill, 1, 177; As. IV, 1, 19. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, dr.p. 

2HVI. 
Humphrey, Prince of Gloucester, dr.p. 

2HIV. 
hunt. Game killed in the chase. Cym. 

Ill, 6, 89. 
Huntsman, dr.p. A character in the 

Induction. Shr. 
hunt-counter. So printed in First Folio, 

but in most modern editions given as 

two words. See counter. 
hunts-up. Any song intended to arouse 

in the morning — even a love-song — was 

formerly called a " huntVup,'* and the 

name was, of course, derived from a 

tune or song employed by early hunters. 

Drayton (1604) has the following lines : 

And now the cocke, the moming^s 

trumpeter. 
Played huntsup for the day star to 

appear. 

Butler in his '' Principles of Musick 
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In books printed in Sh. 
and even later, this letter is 
used nut onlj for the personal 
proooan bat for the aflSnnatire 
This has given ri» to namerons 
qoibbks, as in Rom. Ill, ^ 46i» and 
Tw. II, 5, 147 and 14a Sir Thomas 
Samwell proposes that the passage, 
HmL 1, 2, 188, / skaU not look upom kU 
like again, should read Eye skaiL, etc, 
as more in the tme q>irit of 8h. This 
is oertainlj more forcible when read, 
but when spoken (as Sh. dramas are in- 
tended to be) it is not easilj appreciated. 
This is probablj the reason whj the 
lamented Marshall did not take note of 
it in the "Henrj Irving Shakespeare/^ 
althfnigh that edition was prepared with 
NIMwrial reference to stage effect. The 



Dr. F ^iw B s p tg fa t B the i nte r p re ta tion 
#yeinboth passages, 

lactthBai, dr.p. A tiieDd to Fhilaris. 
Cjrm. 

tagtt, dr.p. Ancient to OtlieDow Oth. 

laraMS. This unintfiJigible word occurs 
in Cjrm. II, 5i, 16i» and is evidently a 
misprint. In Fl. and FM the words are: 

Like a faU Aconi'd Boare, a larmea on. 
Rowe suggested that *'Iamien*' was a 
misprint for "G^man,** and Ifalone 
defends this on the ground that boars 
wane not hunted in Britain in the time 
of Sh. — a foolish argument, since a 
** full acom*d ^* boar is not necessarily 
a hunted boar, or even a wild one. 
Warburton suggested a ** churning on,** 
andCk>ilier*s M.S. Corrector ''a foam- 
ing one. *' The word which puzsled the 



same phraae oocon in Ada I, 1, 184. , oomporitora who set up the 
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most probably ''human/* Not 
being able to read it, thej simply put 
together sach letters as the copy looked 
like, and **Iarmen" was the result. 
That " human ** makes good sense is ob- 
vious. We speak of a *' human ti- 
ger/* meaning a man with the char- 
acteristics of a tiger. So we might speak 
of a "human boar/* meaning a man 
with the characteristics of a *'full 
acom*d boare.** See '* Shakespearean 
Notes and New Readings/* p. 7. 

ice-brook. A brook with ice-cold water. 
Oth. V, 2, 258. 

The brook here referred to is sup- 
posed to be the rivulet Salo (now Xalon) 
near Bilbilis. It is a fact well known 
to mechanics that some water enables 
the workman to give a much finer tem- 
per to steel than others. 

Iden, Alexander, dr.p, A gentleman 
of Kent. The slayer of Jack Cade. 
2HVI. 

i*fecks. In faith ; a mild oath. Wint. I, 
2, 120. Fecks or faix is the Scotch 
formof /at7A. 

ignomy. Ignominy ; disgrace. Meas. II, 
4, 111. 

*ild. A contraction of yield. As. Ill, 3, 
76. SeeOod*i7d. 

in-inhablted. Poorly lodged. As. Ill, 3, 
10. Not badly peopled, as our modem 
use of the word would signify. 

illtistriotts, I Without lustre or bright- 

nittstrous. \ ness ; giving no light. Cym. 
I, 6, 109. Illustrious in the First Fo- 
lio ; illustrous and unlustrous in mod- 
em editions. 

imbar, \ To bare ; to lay open. HV. 

Imbarre. ) I, 2, 94. Schmidt adopts the 
definition to bar ; to exclude ; but this 
is evidently not the sense of the passage. 
Knight and Clarke and Wright read 
imhar^ and explain it as to bar in ; to 
secure. But the context certainly does 
not bear out this rendering. 

immanity. Ferocity. IHVI. V, 1, 13. 

immask. To cover or hide with a mask. 
IHIV. I, 2, 201. 

immediacy. Nearness; close connection. 
Lr. V, 8, 65. 



immoment. Unimportant. Ant. V, 2, 
166. 

immortal. Exempt from death; living 
for ever. Used improperly by the 
clown in Ant. V, 2, 247. He, of course, 
means mortal. 

Immure. A wall. Troil. ProL 8. 

Imogen, dr.p. Daughter of CymbeUne 
and wife to Posthumus. Cym. 

imp, n. A shoot ; a graft ; an offspring. 
LLL. I, 2, 5 ; 2HI V. V, 5, 46. 

imp, V. A term borrowed from falconry. 
**When the wing-feathers of a hawk 
were dropped or forced out by any 
accident it was usual to supply as many 
as were deficient. This operation was 
called to imp a hawk.^^ Steevens, 
RII. II, 1, 292. 

Impawn, ) To pawn ; to pledge. HV. 

impone. f I, 2, 21 ; Hml. V, 2, 155. 

impeach. A reproach; an accusation. 
Err. V, 1, 269; 3HVI. I, 4, 60. 

impeachment. Hindrance. (French em- 
pfcheme^U.) HV. Ill, 6, 151. 

impefx:ieverant, [ Dull of perception ; 

imperseverant. ) thoughtless. Cym. IV, 

I, 15. 

impeticos. A word coined by the fool 
and evidently meaning to pocket. Tw. 

II, 3, 27. 

Johnson proposes to read impetticoat^ 
and gives as a reason that fools were 
kept in long coats and that the allowed 
fool was occasionally dressed in petti- 
coats. But Malone, supported by Dyce 
and many others, urges that the reading 
of the old copy should not be disturbed. 
importance. 1. Meaning. Wint. V, 2, 
20. 

2. Consequence; weight. Wint. II, 1, 
181. 

3. Subject ; matter. Cym. I, 4, 45. 

4. Importunity. Tw. V, 1, 871. 
important. Importunate. Lr. IV, 4, 

26; Err. V, 1, 138. 
Importing. Sig^niflcant; expressive. All's. 
V, 3, 136. 

In the passage. Than settled age his 
sables and his toeeds^ importing fiealth 
and graveness (Hml. IV, 7, 81), the 
word health has received much com- 
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to CBftOMi l^ rewliBS weaitk. 
Johnmi imdcQbtedlT struck the tme 
expluMtacB vbcn he gmve to taiporfiBg 
its ctrmolocx'^ meuuBg:. as Sh. does 
to so mmnj other irards, as noted in 
thisg^osBarr. Johnson sars : '^Import- 
ing here maj be, not imferring bj 
logical oonseqaencew but producing br 
physical effect. A joongiauiregiKr^ 
shov in his dress, an old man A«a/fJk.** 
hnpftiir. Injunction; command. Gent. 

IV, a, a 

fanposition. I. Imposture; means of de- 
ception. Oth. n^ S, 200. 

2. Charge ; command. Locr. 1607 ; 
Mert^ I, % 114. 

3. Accosation ; imputatioc lfea& I, ^ 
194 ; Wint. I, 2, 74. 

Upon the latter passage Warbarton 
makes the following note : ** Setting 
aside original sin ; bating the imposi- 
tion from the offence of our first 
parentis we might have boldly protested 
our innocence to heaven.^* 

imposthnme. An abscess. TroiL V, 1, 
24. 

imprese, in. A device with a motto 

impress, S engraved or painted on any- 
thing. RIL III, 1, 25. 

impress, r. To compel to serve ; to force 
into service. Mob. IV, 1, 96. 

incapable. Unoonscious. HmL IV, 7, 
1T9. 

Incardinate. A blunder for incarnate. 
Tw. V, 1, 185. 

Incarnadine, ) To make red. Mcb. 

Incamardlne. \ II, 2, &2. 

incense. Naree tells us that besides the 
usual meanings, this word is a Stafford- 
shire provincialism signifying to in- 
form; to instruct; to school. And 
this seems to be the sense in which it is 
used in HVIII. V, 1, 43 ; RIU. Ill, 1, 
152 ; Ado. V, 1, 242. 

Incision. Blood-letting. Ood make in- 
cision in thee (As. Ill, 2, 75) - Ood 
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one of 
of core in 
ofSlL The passage: A /ever 
ta yomr blood.' whg then incision 
tnmid M keromi ta saueers, LLL. IV, 
3L 9^ "' has been crroneooilT explained 

alhiskm to the mad 
of lorers stabbing themselves 
■Bi drinking their blood in honor of 
their nustresses: it merely means *if 
Tomr mistresB reigns a ferer in your 
bkxxL get yomnself blooded, and so 1^ 
her oat in sancers.' " Dyer. 
■ch mtwi. Byincfaea TplII,2,S. An 
eiampltP of the modern use of m^oiin 

in piec e -meaL See 




Compliant. Oth. II, S, 346. 
To embrace; to endose. Ant. 

11,7,74. 
JTlndr T6 end ; to oondnde. Gent. V, 

4,160; TroiL 1,8,110. 
iKOirtiMnt. Immediately. As. V, 2,44. 
faKontteeotty. Immediately. Oth. I, 8, 

307. 
faKony. A word apparently coined by 

Costard, and meaning fine, delicate. 

LLL. lU, 1, 136; do. IV, 1, 144. 
incorporate. Identified with; forming 

part of the same body. Caes. 1, 3, 135. 
Incorpsed. Made one body. UmL FV, 

7,88. 
incorrect. Rebellioas; ill-regulated. HmL 

1,2,96. 

indent. To bargain; to ccxnpromise. 
IHIV. I, 3, 87. 

indenture. Agreement ; contract. IHTV. 
11,4,58; HmL V, 1,119. 

"Indentures were agreements made 
out in duplicate, of which each party 
kept one. Both were written on the 
same sheet, which was cut in two in a 
crooked or indented line, in order that 
the fitting of the two parts might prove 
the genuineness of both in case of dis- 
pute.*' Clark and Wright This was 
no doubt the original meaning. But 
cf. imv. Ill, 1, 80. 

index. Elxplanatory preface or prologua 
Rin. IV, 4, 85 ; HmL lU, 4, 62. 

Indian. In the Fl. the reading is Like 
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the base Judean in Oth. V, 2, 847. 
Soma defend this reading on the g^und 
that the alliuion may be to the well- 
known story of Herod and Mariamne. 
Boewell, however, quotes several pre- 
cisely parallel passages from the older 
dramatists in which ignorant Indians 
are represented as throwing away valu- 
able gems, supposing them to be worth- 
less pebbles. Thus Howard, in The 
Woman^s Conquest^ says : 

Behold my queen— 
Who with no more concern I'll cast 

away 
Than Indians do a pearl that ne'er did 

know 
Its value. 

indict. To accuse ; to convict. Hml. II, 
2, 464; Oth. Ill, 4, 154. (In some 
editions, both old and recent, this word 
is spelled indite.) 

indite. Used blunderingly for invite. 
2HIV. n, 1, 80. In Rom. II, 4, 135 the 
word is probably used by Benvolio in 
derision of the nurses ** confidence.*^ 

indHferency. Moderation. 2HIV. IV, 8, 
23. 

indifferent. Neither good nor bad; 
ordinary; conmionplace. Hml. II, 2, 
281. 

Indffferently. 1. In a reasonable degree ; 
tolerably. Hml. Ill, 2, 41. 
2. Impartially. Tit. I, 1, 480. 

indige^ n. A chaos. John V, 7,^26. 

Indigestt a4J. Chaotic ; formless. Bonn. 
CXIV,5. 

indlgn. Disgraceful. Oth. I, 8, 274. 

indttbitate. Evident; without doubt. A 
word coined by Armado. LLL. IV, 1, 
67. 

induction. Beginning; introduction. 
IHIV. m, 1, 2 ; RIII. I, 1, 82. 

Indrenclied. Covered with water. Troil. 
1, 1, 51. 

indued. Adapted to ; destined for. Hml. 
IV, 7, 180. 

indurance. Delay. HVIII. V, 1, 122. 
According to some, indurance here is 
equivalent to suffering; according to 
others, it is durance or confinement. In 
some editions it is spelled endurance. 



inexecrable. That cannot be sufficiently 
execrated. Merch. IV, 1, 128. 

infamonize. Armado^s word for disgrace. 
LLL. V, 2, 684. 

infect. To affect John IV, 8, 69. 

infection. A contagious disease. In Ven. 
508 "the poet evidently alludes to a 
practice of his own age, when it was 
customary, in time of plague, to strew 
the rooms of every house with rue and 
other strong-smelling herbs, to prevent 
infection." Malone. 

infer. To bring in; to introduce. The 
radical or etymological sense of the 
word. RIII. IV, 4, 848 ; do. V, 3, 814 ; 
Tim. Ill, 5, 78. Sh. sometimes uses the 
word in its modem sense of deducing^ 
proving^ as in HV. I, 2, 204. 

infinite, n. Utmost power. Ado. II, 8. 
106. 

infinitive. Quicklyism for tn/lnt7e. 2HIV. 
II, 1, 26. 

Inform. 1. To take shape. Mcb. 11,1,48. 
2. To animate; to inspire. Cor. V, 8, 71. 

informal. Crazy. Meas. V, 1, 230. 

Ingener. One possessed of great natural 
gifts. Steevens. Oth. II, 1, 65. 

" An ingenious person, a deviser, an 
artist, a painter; but the reading is 
questionable. ' * Dyce. 

ingraft. Made to form a part of the in- 
dividual, as a graft forms part of a 
tree. Oth. II, 8, 145. Some editions, 
engraffed. 

Inhabit. Mcb. Ill, 4, 105. This passage 
has been discussed to such an extent, 
both as to the proper reading and also 
as to the meaning of the wortl, that it 
would seem almost impossible to reach 
a positive conclusion on these points. But 
amidst all this confusion and doubt, the 
general idea which Sh. wished to con- 
vey stands out clear and indubitable. 

inhabiUble. Not habitable. RII.1,1,65. 

inhabited. Lodged. See ill-inhabited. 

inherit. 1. To take possession. Tp. II. 
2, 179; Gent. Ill, 2, 87. 
2. To put in possession. RII. 1, 1, 85. 

Inhibition. Prohibition ; hindrance. HmL 
II, 2, 846. Probably an allusion to a 
law passed in 1600 forbidding theatrical 
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perfomuuices in the citj of Londoo, 
oxcept at the Qlobe and the Fortune. 
Heni'e nianj players were forced to 
travel into the country. 

Inhoopcd. Enclosed in a hoop. Cocks 
or quails were sometimes made to fi^t 
within a broad or, perhaps rather, a 
deep hix>p U> prevent them from nm- 
tking away from each other. Ant. Ill, 
8,88, 

Iniquity. '' One name of the Viet, who 
was the established buffocMi in the old 
MomUties and other imperfect dramas. 
Ho had the name sometimes of one vice, 
somotiuies of another, but most com* 
luoiily of Iniquity ^ or vice itself. He 
was grotesquely dressed in a cap with 
atts's ears, a long coat, and a dagg<^ of 
lath ; and one of his chief employments 
was to make siKirt with the devil, leap- 
ing im his back and belabouring him 
with his dagger of lath, till he made 
him roar. The devil, however, always 
carried him off in the end, the morality 
of which representation clearly was 
that sin, which has the wit and courage 
to make merry with the devil, and is 
allowed by him to take great liberties, 
must finally liecome his prey. This is 
the regular end alM> of Punch, in the 
pup|M>t-shows, who, as Dr. Johnson 
rightly oliserved, is the legitimate sue- 
i*iwsor of the old Iniquity; or, rather, 
is Uio old Vice himself transposed from 
ii V iiig to wiMHlen actors. His successors 
ou the sta^e were the fcx>ls and clowns, 
who so long continued to supply his 
place, in making sport for the common 
people. Harlequin is another scion 
from the same stock. ^ ^ Narea, 

Coutiuuiug, this author says : ** Fraud, 
covetousness, vanity and vices [or sinsj 
enumerated by Ben Johnson [in ** The 
Devil is an Ass *'] were the most com- 
mon. Vanity is even used for the Vice 
occasionally." 8h. gives us the Vice, 
Iniquity and Vanity together in IHIV. 
II, 4, 499. The Vice and his functions 
are frequently referred to in Sh. See 
Tw. IV, 2, 180. 
Injointed. Joined. 0th. I, 8, 85. 



iak. SeeB. 

iak-honi ouitc. A bookish man; an 

ecdesiastic ; a term of contempt. IHVI. 

111,1,99. 
inkle. A kind of inferior tape. LLL. 

Ill, 1, 140 ; Wint. IV, 4, 208. 



Civilised ; probably living near 
a town. Caklecott says : ** Uplandish in 
our early writers and dictionaries is 
interpreted 'unbred, rude, rustical, 
clownish, because,' says Minsheu (1617;, 
* the people that dwell among moun- 
tains are severed from the dvilitye of 
cities.'" As. n, 7, 96. c/. Scotch 
LandwarL 

inly, €ulj. Inward. Gent. II, 7, 18 
8HVI. I, 4, 171. 

Inly, adv. Inwardly. Tp. V, 1, 200 
HV. IV, Chor. 24. 

innocent. An idiot. All's. IV, 8, 214 
Per. IV, 8, 17 ; Kins. IV, 1. 

inquisition. Search ; inquiry. Tp. I, 2, 
85 ; As. U, 2, 20. 

insane root. Supposed to be either 
hemlock or henbane. Mcb. I, 8, 84. 
See hemlock. The best authorities, 
however, are agreed that it is impossible 
to decide just what plant Sh. meant. 

Insanle. Madness. (A word coined by 
Holofemes.) LLL. V, 1, 28. 

Insconce. I. To hide ; to shelter. Wiv. 
m,8,96. 
2. To protect ; to fortify. Err. II, 2, 8a 

Inscttlpcd. Engraved; cut. Merch. II, 
7,57. 

Inscttlpture. An inscription cut in stone. 
Tim. V, 4, 67. 

inslstufe. Persistency. TroiL I, 8, 87. 

Instance. 1. Motive. Hml. Ill, 2, 191. 
2. Proof. 2HIV. UI, 1, 103. 

Intelligencer. An agent ; a go-bet¥reen. 
RIU. IV, 4, 71. 

Intend. 1. To pretend. Lucr. 121; Ado. 
II, 2, 85. 

2. To lead to ; to tend. 2HIV. I, 2, 9. 

3. To set forth ; to exhibit. Mids. Ill, 
2,888. 

4. Used by Dr. Cains in the sense of the 
French entendre « understand. Wiv. 
I, 4, 47. 

Intending. Regarding. Tim. 11^ 2, 219. 
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Intendmeiit. Intentioii; purpose. Oth. 
IV, 2, 206. 

Intenlble. Unretentive. AU's. I, 8, 210. 

Intentively . Attentively ; with cloee ap- 
plication. Oth. I, 8, 155. 

intereued. Interested ; connected with. 
Lr. 1, 1, 87. 

IntermiMlon. Delay. Mcb. IV, 8, 282. 

iDterpret. To explain. / could inter- 
pret between you and your love if I 
could see the puppets dcUlying. Hml. 
Ill, 2, 25a. This is an allusion to the 
pappet-shows or motions in which the 
actions of the puppets were always 
explained or interpreted to the audience 
by the interpreter. Bee motion. 

intrenchaiit. That cannot be cut. Mcb. 
V,8,9. 

iotrlnse. Intricate; entangled. Lr. II, 
2, 81. Such is the meaning given 
to this word by all English-speaking 
authorities so far as we have been able 
to find. Bchm. defines it as ^^ intimate ; 
internal; deep-rooted.'* 

intrinsicate. Intricate. Ant. V, 2, 807. 

invectively. • Reproachfully. As. II, 1, 
58. 

invention. 1. Forgery ; falsehood. Mcb. 
in, 1, 83. 

2. Imagination. Ven. Ded. 5; Oth. II, 
1,126. 

3. Activity of mind. Meas. II, 4, 3. 
invincible. Invisible; not to be made 

out. 2HIV. Ill, 3, 887. Some eds. 
read invisible. 

Invittts nublbus. Latin, the meaning of 
which is : In spite of the clouds. 
Malone quotes Camden as follows : 
"Edward III bore for his device the 
rays of the sun dispersing themselves 
out of a cloud." 2HVI. IV, 1, 99. 

inward. An intimate friend ; one privy 
to the thoughts of another. Meas. Ill, 
2, 138. 

inwardness. Intimacy. Ado. IV, 1, 247. 

lo« And how she was beguiled and sur- 
prised. Shr. Ind. II, 57. 

lo was the daughter of Inachus, the 
first King of Argos and the founder of 
the worship of Hera, with whom the 
Romans identified their goddess Juno. 



Jupiter fell in love with her and aroused 
the jealousy of Juno. In order to pro- 
tect lo, Jupiter transformed her into a 
beautiful heifer, but Juno, suspecting 
the intrigue, requested the heifer as a 
g^t, and the request was granted. Juno 
then placed lo under the charge of 
Argus, who tied her to an olive tree 
and watched her with his hundred eyes, 
two of which only were ever closed at 
a time. See Argtts. 

It is also said that under the surveil- 
lance of Argus she wandered about on 
different pastures, and on one occasion 
came to her former home, where her 
father and sisters were mourning for 
her absence, believing her to be dead. 
They fed and petted the beautiful 
heifer and lo let them know who she 
was by writing her name, ** lo," in the 
sand with her foot. Jupiter at last, in 
answer to her prayers, sent Hermes or 
Mercury to deliver her. Mercury ap- 
peal;^ as a shepherd and so won upon 
Argus by his singing and playing that 
at last he put the giant to sleep and cut 
off his head. But lo^s wanderings con- 
tinued for a long time after the death 
of Argus. Some writers tell us that 
she was tormented by the stings of a 
gadfly sent by Juno, and that she was 
driven in a frenzy from laud to land 
over the whole earth. The Bosporus 
is said to have derived its name from 
the fact that she swam across it. At 
length she found rest on the banks 
of the Nile, where she reco\'ered her 
original form, and bore to Jupiter a 
son who was named Epaphus. Accord- 
ing to some, she afterwards married 
Telegonus, King of Egypt, and was 
identified with the Egyptian Isis. 

Iras, dr. p. Attendant on Cleopatra. Ant. 

Iris, dr.p. A spirit. Tp. 

Iris was the daughter of Thaumas 
and of Electra, and sister of the Harpies. 
Iris appears to have been originally the 
personification of the rainbow, for this 
brilliant phenomenon in the skies, which 
vanishes as quickly as it appears, was 
regarded as the swift messenger of the 
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|[podL Borne poets docribe Iris as tbe 
rminbow itself, while otben represent 
the rainbow as only the road on which 
Iris travds, and which theref oreappears 
whenever the goddess wants it, and 
ranishes when it is no longer needed. 
In the earlier poets Iris appears as a 
Tirgin goddess, hot in tbe later she is 
the wife oi Zefi^jTus and the mother of 
Eros. 

IrregiikNis. Lawkss ; unprincipled. CTm. 
IV, 2, 315. 

irofi-wittcd. Unfeeling ;in8rai8ib]e. Rm. 
IV, 2, 28. 

Isabel, dr.p. Queen of France. HV. 

Isabella* dr.p. Sister to Claudio. Meas. 

Iflto. The references to this goddess are 
found only in the play of Antony and 
CUopatra. She was one of tbe chief 
of tbe Egyptian divinities, and was tbe 
wife of Osiris and tbe mother of Horns, 
the Egyptian god of the sun. AsOsiris, 
the god of the Nile, taught the people 
tbe use of tbe plough, so Isis invented 
the cultivation of wheat and barley, 
which were carried about in tbe pro- 
cessions at her festivals. In works of 
art Isis appears in figure and counten- 



ance like Jono ; she wears a long tonic 
and her upper garment is fastened 
on her hreftst by a knot; her head is 
crowned with a lotos flower, and her 
right hand holds the sistmm, a kind of 
mosical instrumoit in which the aoonds 
are prodooed by shaking. 

We. FertiU ike isie. Wint. m, 1, a 
Ddphoa was not sitoated on an island. 
See DelpkoM. 

tterance. Repetition. Oth. V, 2, 14a. 

ItenitkMi. Repetition. IHTV. I, 2, 101; 
TroiL m, 2, 183 ; Oth. V, 2, ISa 

Iwls, t Assuredly ; certainly. A modi- 

I wis. ) fled form of the Anglo-saxon 
ge-wis. Merch. II, 9, 68 ; RIIL 1, 3, 102. 
** It is to be particularly noted that 
the Middle-English prefix t (» A. s. ge) 
is often written apart from tbe rest of 
the word, and with a capital letter. 
Hence, by a mistake of editors, it is 
sometimes printed / ms, and explained 
to mean *I know.* Hence, further, 
the imaginary verb wis, to know, has 
found its way into our dictionaries. 
But it is pure ficticm ; the verb being 
wit.'* SkecU. In the Fl. the reading 
is Iwis, 




ACK. 1. A form of John used 
familiarly, as in 2HIV. II, 2, 
143. Jack Falstaff with my 
familiars, John with my 

brothers and sisters, and Sir John 

with all Europe, 

2. A term of contempt denoting a mean, 
low fellow. Ado. V, 1, 91 ; Rom. II, 4, 
160 ; Cor. V, 2, 67. 

3. A drinking measure. Shr. FV, 1, 51. 
A play upon the words jacks and jills, 
which signify two drinking measures 
as well as men and maid-servants. 
Steevens. 

4. Tbe small bowl (sometimes called the 
mistress) aimed at in tbe game of bowl- 
ing. Cym. I, 2, 2. To kiss the Jack 



is a state of great advantage. Johnson, 
5. A key of the virginaL Sonn. 

CXXVIII. 5, 13. 
Jack-a-Lent. A puppet thrown at during 

Lent, as cocks were thrown at on 

Shrove Tuesday. Wiv. Ill, 8, 27. 
Jack-an-apes. An ape ; a monkey. Wiv. 

IV, 4, 67 ; Cym. II, 1, 4. 
Jack-dog. A term of contempt coined 

by Dr. Caius. Wiv. II, 8, 65. 
Jack guardant. A Jack-in-offioe ; a low 

fellow occupying a position of import- 
ance. C!or. V, 2, 67. 
Jack-o*4antem, or Will-o'-tbe-Wisp. A 

certain luminous vapor or ignis fcUuus. 

Tp. IV, 1, 198. cf. Ado. 1, 1, 186. 
Jack-o*-tlie^lock. In old clocks a flgore 
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which struck the bell to mark the hours. 
MI. V, 5, 60. 

Jack Cade. Bee Cade. 

Jack-sauce. A saucy fellow. HV. IV, 
7, 149. 

Jack-slave. A mean feUow. Cjm. II, 
1,22. 

Jadery. Jade^s tricks. EZins. 5, 4. 

jadet n. A worthless, wicked or mal- 
treated horse. Meas. II, 1, 2(}9 ; Ado. I, 
1, 145; 2HIV. 1, 1, 45. AlsoappUed as a 
t^in of contempt to men and women. 
Shr. II, 1, 202 ; John II, 1, 385. 

Sh. frequently refers to ** jade's 
tricks." These are of an* ^infinite varie- 
ty." The reference in Ado. I, 1, 145, 
You always end with a jade^s tricky 
is thus explained by Dr. Furness : ' ' Re- 
ferring to Every Man in his Humour^ 
III, 2, Cob says, * An you offer to ride 
me with your collar, or halter either, I 
may hap shew you a jade's trick, sir. ' 
Cash replies : * O, you'll slip your head 
out of the collar. ' As soon as Beatrice 
has fairly collared Benedick, he says, 
*• he is done,' and by this jade's trick 
slips his head out of the collar, and 
Beatrice may talk to the empty air. " 

Pistol's expression: Hollow pampered 
jades of -Asia^ which cannot go but 
thirty miles a^ay (2HIV. II, 4, 178) 
is a corruption of a line in the Second 
Part of Marlowe's Tamburlane^ IV, 4 : 

Holla, ye pamper'd jades of Asia I 
What I Can ye draw but twenty miles 
aKlay y 

The jades were the conquered kings 
whom Tamburlane compelled to draw 
his chariot. 

jade, V. To make ridiculous or contempt- 
ible. Tw. II, 5, 180. 

Jakes. A privy. Lr. II, 2, 59. A coarse 
pun on Ajax. LLL. V, 2, 581. 

James Ourney. See Gumey. 

Jamy, dr.p. An officer in the army of 
Henry V. HV. 

Jane. A kind of cheap cotton cloth. The 
word is still in use with a variation in 
the spelling. Kins. Ill, 5. 

Jangle. To sound discordantly. HmL 
lU, 1, 160. 



Jaquenetta, dr.p, A country girl. LLL. 

Jaques, dr.p. Bon to Sir Ilowland de 
Bois. As. 

Jaques, dr.p. A lord attendant on the 
banished Duke. ** The melancholy 
Jaques. " As. 

Jar, ?i. The tick of a clock. Wint. I, 2,43. 

Jar, V. To tick as a clock. RII. V, 5, 51. 

Jaunce, v. To ride hard ; to harass the 
horse. RII. V, 5, 94. 

Jaunce. A rough journey ; a wild tramp. 
Rom. II, 5, 26. In some eds. jaunt. 

Jay. A loose woman. Wiv. Ill, 8, 44; 
Cym. UI, 4, 51. 

Jennet. See gennet. 

Jeronimy. The phrase, Oo by, Jeronimy, 
used by Sly (Shr. Ind. I, 9) is a mean- 
ingless expression intended, it is said, 
to ridicule a play by Thomas Kyd, 
which was quite popular in its time. 
The play was entitled: Tfie Spanish 
Tragedy, containing the lamentable 
end of Don Horatio and Bel-Imperia 
with the pitiful death of Old Hiero- 
nimo. Numerous sarcastic allusions to 
this play are to be found in the dramas 
of Shakespeare's time, and this saying 
of Sly *8 is a quotation of a line from the 
fourth act. As the play was quite 
popular, this line may have become a 
popular * *■ gag. ' ' Instances of meaning- 
less sayings taken from popular plays 
and used as slang expressions are quite 
common now. Jeronimy is supposed 
to be a corruption of Hieronomo. 

Jesses. «'The short straps of leather, 
but sometimes of silk, which went 
round the legs of a hawk, in which 
were fixed the varvels or little rings of 
silver, and to these the leash, or long 
strap, which the falconer twisted round 
his hand." Nares. Oth. Ill, 3, 261. 

Jessica, dr.p. Daughter to Shylock. 
Merch. 

Jest. A play or masque. RII. I, 3, 95. 

Jet. I. To strut ; to stalk. Cym. UI, 3, 5. 
2. To exult over; to treat with insolence. 
RIU. II, 4, 51. 

Jet, V. I. To stalk ; to strut. Tw. U, ft, 
36 ; Cym. IH, 3, 5. 
2. To insult ; to flout. RIIL II, 4, 51. 
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Grant Wlufie obJKtiia lk> tiw s» oi t^ 
wtord Jev«s ott tib» |T>.^«iiat that it i» 
BfcAieriL bat Drve slto>«s that it 
iB» in TTi»ialie » Bibfe aoi;f5^. 

Wliise. Ims^^T ^>^ ' 

bad mfistato» br 
dwuBS apcfi tile aOiegied 
tbat certazB wortis w«r» ao€ in 
tlie tune of S^ 

fig, A CacKkMK uKtrical cco^KSttion : a 
hmnoroos baUai : a oaerrT dukre. Pilg:> 
253: HmL H. i 3±J ; AAx IL 1. TT. 

fig ■it'rr, A vriterorcoaipaseroC^gSw 
HmL ni, 2. 131. 

Tli e na me of a «t«nan: 
2HVL IL 1. -L In this 
tlw mpaning is tbat *'tlke wind was so 
high it was ten to one that oU Joan 
[tbe hawk] wooM not have taken her 
fli^t at the game.*' iVrcy. 

■cefle, cir.p. CoamKmlT called 
Joan of Arc IHVL 

Joan, or rather Jeanne d*Are or 
Dare, known also as the Maid of 'Or- 
leans, was bom about 1411 at Domremj, 
a small village parilj in Champagne 
and parti J in Lorraine^ Her father 
was Jaqoes Dare, a peasant proprietor 
of Domremjr. 8be never learned to 
read or write, bot was brought ap most 
religiooslj by her mother. In earlj 
girlhood she was remarkable for physical 
vigor and energy, but without the least 
tendency to coarseness or unf eminine 
ways. 8he was a most duteous daughter, 
and her kindneHS of heart and good 
temper made her a favorite with all 
her neighbors. Up to about her seven- 
teenth year she tended her father's 
sheep, and during the solitude of this 
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her victory at 

of Troves are 

of history. 'At the 

de^HKe of Caaspiogae against the Duke 

of Boigondy ste was made prisooer by 

the BdoricvBdiaBsaadsokl to the English, 

who delivered her to the Inquisition, 

by whoca she was banted at the stake 

ia the streets of BoQCB. 

Aceurding to the best historioal 
anthorities of modem times, with, 
perhaps^ a single exceptioa, the filthy- 
minded Vohaire, Joan d*Are was a 
Lof the most pore and noble char- 
r, and it is grntly to be regretted 
that Sh. should have cast upon her the 
vile slurs which are found in IHVL But 
Sh. took his infonnation from thesoorces 
which he found most readily at hand. 
Hall and HoUndied, and as his groat 
object in producing these plays was to 
make money, he too often sacrificed the 
truth of history to the eiisting likes 
and dislikes of the public tiiat patronised 
his theatra But it is pleasant to know 
that amongst the tribi^es offered to the 
memory of the Maid of Orieans, none 
have been more sincere or more lauda- 
tory than those paid by the deeoeodants 
of her enemies. 

John, dr.p. A follower of Jack Chde. 
2HVL 

John, Don, dr.p. Bastard brother to 
Don Pedro. Ado. 
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John, Friar, dr.p, A Franciscan. Rom. 

John off Qaant, dr.p, Duke of Lan- 
caster. 

John, Prinpe of Lancaster, dr.p. Son to 
Henry IV. IHIV. and 2HIV. 

John Talbot, dr.p. Son to Lord Talbot. 
IHVL 

John a-drenms. A dreamy, idle fellow. 
HmL U, 2, 595. 

Jofait-rlng;* A split ring, the halves made 
to fit in each other very closely when 
united, and the joined hands to lock it 
tight. Such ring^ were extensively 
used as love tokens in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Fairholt. 
Oth. IV, 8, 78. 

Joint-stool. The phrase, Cry you mercy ^ 
I took you for a joint stool (Lr. Ill, 6, 
54), seems to have been a common slang 
expression in the time of Sh. Like 
similar slang phrases of the present 
day, it probably had no meaning and 
was used by those who wished to appear 
"smart." 

Jole. See Jowl, 

Jon, ) V, To knock or dash. All^s. 1, 3, 

Jowl*) 60; HmL V, 1, 82. 

Jolthead. A blockhead. Shr. FV, 1, 169. 

Jordan. A slang name for a chamber 
utenslL IHIV. II, 1, 22. 

The history of this word is not very 
clearly made out. It appears as early 
as 1882. The most probable origin 
seems to me to be from the name of the 
river Jordan. Pilgrims on their return 
from the Holy Land brought back a 
bottle of the water of the sacred river 
for baptismal purposes, and the bottles 
themselves, which seem to have re- 
sembled the well-known Florence flask 
in shape, when emptied, continued to 
be looked ui)on as somewhat sacred. 
Hence, they were employed by chemists 
for their more delicate operations, and 
also by certain quack doctors. Owing 
to the use made of them by the latter 
the name came to be applied to any 
vessel used for a similar purpose. It is 
not probable that the original bottles 
ever became so common as to be so 
osed. See Skeat^s '* Etymological Dic- 



tionary" and the " Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum," Vol. 1, page 207. 

The word has no connection with 
joram as intimated in a recent glossary. 
Joram signifies a bowl of pimch. 

Joardain, Margery, dr.p. A witch. 2HVI. 
Margery Jourdain was a real charac- 
ter, also known as the witch of Eye. 
It was laid to her charge that she and 
her confederates had, at the request of 
the Duchess of Oloster, devised an 
image of wax representing the king, 
which by their sorcery a little and a 
little consumed, intending thereby in 
conclusion to waste and destroy the 
king^s person and so to bring him to 
death. Margery was burnt in Smith- 
0eld, and one of her confederates, Roger 
Bolingbroke, was drawn and quartered, 
at Tyburn, protesting his innocence 
with his last breath. 

Journal. Daily. Cym. IV, 2, 10. 

Journeyman. A man who, having passed 
his apprenticeship, is hired to work by 
the day. French, joum^e, a day's work. 
RII. I, 3, 274 ; HmL III, 2, 87. 

Jove. See Jupiter, 

Jovial. 1. Like Jupiter or Jove. CynL 
IV, 2, 811, and V, 4, 105. 
2. Merry. Mcb. Ill, 2, 28. 

Judas. See Oain-colored. 

Judean. See Indian. 

Judicious. Critical. Wiv. I, 8, 68. 

Jug. Whoopy Jug ! I love thee ! Com- 
mentators are not agreed as to the 
meaning of this expression of the fooL 
It probably had no special meaning and 
was merely a sort of "explosive" ex- 
clamation, perhaps taken from some 
old song. "Jug" was a nickname for 
Joan. Lr. I, 4, 245. 

Julia, dr.p, A lady of Verona. Qtent, 

Juliet, dr.p. Betrothed to Claudio. Meas. 

Juliet, dr.p. Daughter to Capulet. Rom. 

July, the sixth of. Wright points out 
that this was old Midsummer Day and 
an appropriate date for such midsummer 
madness. Ado. 1, 1, 285. 

Jump, n. A stake ; a hazard. Ant. Ill, 
8,6. 

Jump, ttdv. Exactly ; pat. Hml. 1, 1,66. 
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wish the Greek Hetm, 
the daughter ai Cronoa 
Bhea, and uatUr and wife ai Zeoa 
Jupiter. She was the g odd e a a whc 
aided orer all the tmportaiit affairs al 



in a woman^s life ia 
■oppoaed to preside orer ths event, 
the ukomth of June, which is said to 
hare been originallT' called Jimooiiis, 
was considered to be the meet favorable 
period for manying. Her mcst promi- 
nent characteristic was jealoosj, and 
she bitterl J persecnted all the chfldren 
of Japtter.bf mortal mothers— Hercoles, 
Bacchus and others. In art she is 
usoall J represented as a matore woman 
of majestic appearance, with a beanti-. 
fol forehead, Uirge and widelj-opened 
eyes, and a grave expression oommand- 
ingreverenoe. The peacock was sacred to 
her. Bee Ar(piM and Jo. In As. I, 3, 
77, Celia says: like Juno's swans, Siill 
went we coupled and inseparable. 
This is a mistake. The swan was sacred 
to Venus. 
Jupiter. The sapreme deity of the 
Romans and identified by Uiem with 
the Greek Zeus, who was a son of 
Cronos and Rhea. He is called the 
father of gods and men, the most high 
and powerful among the immortals and 
the one whom all others obey. Being 
the lord of heaven, he was worshipped 
as the god of rain, storms, thunder and 
lightning, the epithets Pluvius^ Ful- 
gurator^ Tonans^ etc., being given to 
him in each special case. He is the hero 
of numerous amatory intrigues, many of 
which are alluded to in Sh., and the 
details of which will be found under 
Kuropa^ Jo, Leda, etc. Jupiter was 
regarded as the g^uardian of law, the 
protectrir of justice and virtue, and the 
maintainor of the sanctity of an oath ; 
hence, perhaps, the frequent invocation 
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id JwpniT cr Jow in the oaths of the 

lord of hea 
of li^t. the white color 
to him ; cum e qii entiy white 

to him; his 
drawn by white horBea, and 

The 
of 
to him. Ac- 
to the behef of the Rntnans, 
he determined the cooneof all earthly 
moan affairs; he foresaw the 
and the events happening in 
it were the resnlt of his wHL In 
of art his vsnal attribatea are 
thomlerfooit and a 
of Victory in his hand. The 
name Jopiter signifies father or lord, 
being a cootractaon of Diatis pater or 
Diesptl^r. 
Jnre. A word mannfactored bj Fklstaff 
for the occasion and evidently having 
nodefinite meaning. Grant White says: 
^'FalstafTs exclamation, *Yoa are 
grand jurors, are ye f Well jure ye, 
i* faith,* seems to be based on an in- 
tended whimsical misunderstanding of 
* we * and *oars * in the Traveller's out- 
cry ; * oars* having probably been pro- 
nounced oors in Shakespeare^s day.^* 
fust* Besides the usual meanings em- 
bodying ideas of justice and right, this 
word is used by Sh. both as an adjec- 
tive and as an adverb to signify exact- 
ness and precision. Ifercfa. IV, 1, 827 ; 
Ado. I, 1, 875; All's. V, 8, 221; Oth. 
n, 8, 129. In Ada H, 1, 28, just - 
exactly so. 
Jnst, V. To tilt as in a tournament. Per. 

II. 1, 116. 
Jostke Shallow. See Shallow. 
Jostker. A judge. Lr. Ill, 6, 50; Cym. 

V, 5, 214. 
Jot. 1. To encroach. RIIL II, i, 51. 
Also spelled Jet. 

2. To project ; to thrust forth. Tim. L 

2,237. 
Jutty, n. A projection. Mcb. I, 6, 6>. 
Jutty, V. To project. HV. Ill, 1, 18^ 
JuvenaL A youth. LLL. I, 2, 8; 2HIV. 

1,2,22. 
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lAM. Crooked; awry; wrong. 
Clean kam (Cor. Ill, 1, 804) 
— entirely wrong. Sometimes 
written cam. This word, like 
cranky is no doubt connected with the 
mechanical idea involved in the device 
known as a earn or crank, 

Kate. See Percy^ Lady, 

Kate. In The Taming of t?ie Shrew 8h. 
introduces several puns on this word ; 
thus in II, 1, 190: Far dainties all 
are Kates is evidently a pun on cates 
and KcUes. In the same Act and scene, 
line 279, some see a play upon wild cat 
and wild Kate^ but this seems to me 
rather far-fetched. Still, in the rollick- 
ing "chaff*' between Petruchio and 
Katharina we may imagine almost 
anything in the way of puns and 
quibbles. 

Katharina, dr,p. The shrew. Shr. 

Katharine, dr,p, A lady in attendance 
on the Princess of France. LLL. 

Katharine, Princess, dr.p. Daughter to 
Charles VI, King of France. HV. 

Katharine, Queen, dr.p. Wife to Henry 

VIIL Hvm. 

keclcsy. The dried stem of hemlock or 

similar plant. HV. V, 2, 52. 
keech. The fat of an ox, rolled up into 

a round lump; hence the name given 

to a fat person. 2HIV. U, 1, 101; 

HVUL I, 1, 55. 
keel. According to some, this word 

means to cool ; according to others it 

means to skim. LLL. V, 2, 930. 
keep, n. Custody ; guard. Shr. 1, 2, 118. 
keept «. To restrain ; to controL Gent. 

IV, 4, 11. 
Keisar. Caesar ; emperor. Wiv. I, 3, 9. 
ken« «. Sight ; seeing distance. 2HIV. 

IV, 1, 161 ; 2HVI. Ill, 2, 113. 
ken, «. 1. To descry ; to see. SHVI. 

Ill, 2, 101. 
2. To know. TroiL IV, 5, 14 ; Wiv. I, 

8,40. 
Kent, Earl of, dr.p. Attendant on King 
Lr. 



kern, i A foot soldier, usually Irish 

kerne, f or from the Western Isles ; a 
boor. Mcb. I, 2, 13; V, 7, 17. 

kettle. A kettle-drum. HmL V, 2, 286. 

key. A tuning key. Tp. I, 2, 83. 

key-cold. Cold as a key; stone cold. 
RIII. I, 2, 5. Lucr. 1774. 

kibe. 1. A chilblain. Temp. II, 1, 284. 
2. A chap on the heel. HmL V, 1, 252 ; 
Wiv, I, 2, 35. 

kick at. To turn away from with loath- 
ing and disgust. Cor. II, 2, 129. This 
expression seems to have again come 
into use in a slangy way. 

kick-shaws. Toys ; triiles ; a made dish. 
2HI V. V, 1, 29 ; Tw. I, 8, 122. A cor- 
ruption of the French quelques choses. 

kicksy-wicksy, ^ A ludicrous term for 

kicky-wicky. ) a wife. All's. II, 3, 297. 

kill. Kill, kill^ kill, was the ancient cry 
of the English troops when they charged 
the enemy. Veu. 052 ; Lr. IV, 6, 191. 

kiilen. To kill. Per. II, Prol. 20. 

Idln-hoie. English coins, explain as the 
ash-hole under a kiln or oven ; Schm., 
followed by ** Century Dictionary," 
calls it the opening of an oven. Wiv. 
IV, 2, 59; Wint. IV, 4, 247. Harris 
says: ** Kiln- hole is pronounced kill- 
hole in the Midland counties, and gener- 
ally means the fire-place used in making 
malt, and is still a noted gossiping 
place." 

kind. This word, as an adjective with 
the usual meanings, occurs very fre- 
quently in Sh., but in the passage, A 
little more than kin and less than kind 
(Hml. I, 2, 64), these meanings do not 
seem to quite fill Hamlet's intention. 
Johnson suggested that the word here 
meant child or son, and this I believe 
to be the correct interpretation of the 
line. The King had just called Hamlet 
his cousin, and then, on second thoughts, 
called him son. Hamlet is at once 
struck with the peculiarity of the King's 
address, and in an aside says : *' A little 
more than cousin and less than son. 
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else why did be hesitate. "* The words 
kin and kind (pronounced kinn*d) being 
used instead of cousin and son for the 
sake of the Jingle, as is very commoo 
in Sb. works, as in Mob. II, a, 146 : ike 
near in biood^ Tke nearer bloody. 
That Sh. was addicted to these allitera- 
tive jingles, notwithstanding the ridi- 
cule which be throws upon them in 
LLL. IV, 2, 57, is well known to all 
attentive readers of his works. 

Johnson's gloss has not been accepted 
by any prominent com. or actor tfaAt I 
know of except Mr. Wilson Barrett, but 
I am confident that it is correct. The 
chief objection that has been made is 
that by Steevens, who claims that the 
word kind is not to be found anywhere 
else with this sense. But to any in- 
telligent student of Sh. this is the feeb- 
lest of all reasons. Sh. cared nothing 
for precedents; he uses many words 
only once and to many words he gives 
special forms and meanings and then 
casts them aside, not to be used again. 
To bolster up the common interpreta- 
tion of the word the coms. have filled 
pages with utterly irrelevant quotations 
from dramatists of the period. See 
kindUs8 and unkind in this glossary 
and *' Shakespearean Notes and New 
Readings/^ PAge 19. 

kindle. 1. To bring forth young; also 
to be bom. Always applied to rabbits, 
hares, cats and similar animals. As. 
Ill, 'A 858. 

2. To inflame; hence, to stimulate; to 
incite. As. I, 1, 179. 

kindleas. This word occurs but once in 
all EInglish literature, so far as I have 
l>eeu able to find. In Hml. II, 2, 609, 
we find ** remorseless, treacherous, 
lecherous, kindless villain. * ' The usual 
meaning given to the word as here 
found is without affection or kindness; 
unnatural— & weak and ineffective 
meaning considering the strong adjec- 
tives that have preceded it. Some 
years ago I suggested that the word 
meant childless, such a reproach having 
been considered very degrading in the 



early times of all natioDS. On sub- 
mitting this f^osB to the late Edwin 
Booth be made the objection that Ham- 
let was not likely to have **made a 
kick at the <dd king's sterility.** It 
seems to me that this is just what he 
would have done, for he boasts to 
Ophelia of his own virility. See HmL 
III, 2, 200. The combination of the 
affix less with an adjective is, to say 
the least, onusnaL It is almost always 
used with nouns, as ehildless, homeless, 
armless^ etc., etc. See kind, 

kindly, a^J- Natural ; in keeping with 
the natural qualities or properties of 
things. Thus, by '* the kindly fruits of 
the earth '* is meant the natural fruits. 
In As. n, S, 53, frosty, but kindly means 
suited to his age. In IHVI. Ill, 1, 131, 
the bishop hcu a kindly ffird has re- 
ceived various interpretations. Some 
make it " a rebuke appropriate to the 
occasion;** others explain it as **a 
gentle rebuke;*' others again as **a 
reproach in kind. ** 

kindly, ado. 1. Pertinently ; aptly. Rom. 
II, 4, 50. 

2. In a manner suited to the occasion. 
Shr. Ind. I, 66. 

King Edward IV, dr.p. RIIL 

King Henry IV, dr.p. IHIV. and 2HIV. 

King Henry V, dr.p. HV. 

King Henry VI, dr.p. IHVL, 2HVI. and 
3HVI. 

King Henry VIII, dr.p. BYUl. 

King John, dr.p. John. 

King of France, dr.p. All'a 

King of France, dr.p. Lr, 

King RkrhanI II, dr.p. RIL 

King Rkrhard III, dr.p. BUL 

kirtle. *'Few words have oocasiooed 
such controversy among the commen- 
tators on our old plays as this, and all 
for want of knowing that it is used in a 
two-fold sense, sometimes for the jacket 
merely, and sometimes for the train or 
upper petticoat attached to it A full 
kirtle was always a jacket and petticoat, 
a half-kirtle ^a term which frequently 
occurs) was either the one or the other. *' 
Oifford. 
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Under the word hcUf-kirtle Nares tells 
us that it was a common dress of 
oonrtesans; it seems to have been a 
short-skirted looee-bodied g^own; but 
not a bed-|^wn, thouf^h it might also 
be worn as soch. Hlgr. 968; 2HIV. 
11,4,297. 
Uss. No need of a definition, but there 
are two passages that will bear remark. 
In Tw. V, 1, 22, the expression conclu- 
sions to be as kisses, if your four 
negatives make your two affirma- 
tives^ has occasioned some comment. 
Warburton says: **What monstrous 
absurdity have we here? The Clown 
is affecting to argue seriously and in 
form. I imagine the poet wrote, so 
that conclusion to be asked is, i.e., so 
that the conclusion I have to demand 
of you is this, if your four, etc. '* Upon 
this, Coleridge remarks : ** Surely War- 
burton could never have wooed by 
kisses and won, or he would not have 
flounder-flatted so just and humorous, 
nor less pleasing than humorous an 
image into so profound a nihility. In 
the name of love and wonder, do not 
four kisses make a double affirmative i 
The humor lies in the whispered * No ' 
and the inviting *Don*t!* with which 
the maiden *s kisses are accompanied, 
and thence' compared to negatives, 
which by repetition constitute an af- 
firmative." 

The line in Hml. II, 2, ISQ/ being a 
god-kissing carrion, has drawn forth 
much discussion. Furness fills four 
closely-printed pages with the observa- 
tions of the coms., and then the mean- 
ing is not made clear. In the Folios 
and Quartos it reads good kissing. 
Warburton changed good kissing to 
god-kissing, and has been followed by 
many modem eds. His remarks are 
more in the nature of a sermon than a 
note. It must be borne in mind that in 
all his conversations with Polonius, 
Hamlet apparently seeks to puzzle and 
befog the old man. This probably ac- 
counts for the intricacy of thought and 
expression in the present case. It iseasy 



to imagine satisfactory and beautiful ex- 
planations of this passage, but whether 
they embody Sh. ideas or not is another 
question. 

kissing-comfits. Bugar-plums perfumed 
to sweeten the breath. Wiv. V, 6, 
22. 

kitchen, v. To entertain in the kitchen. 
Err. V, 1, 418. 

knap. 1. To break off short. Merch. 
Ill, 1, 10. 
2. To rap. Lr. II, 4, 125. 

knave. 1. A boy. Often used without 
implying badness, and frequently as a 
term of endearment. LLL. Ill, 1, 144. 
In Scotch, often used to signify a male, 
as in knave-bairn. 

2. A servant. Lr. II, 2, 144 ; Oth. I, 

1, 126. In old versions of the New 
Testament *'Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ," is rendered **a knave of Jesus 
Christ." 

knee. Liend me your knees -» aid me in 
my supplication. Meas. V, 1, 436. 

knoll. Sounds ; probably a variant of 
knell. Kins. I, 1. 

knot-grass. A common weed, the Poly- 
gonum a vicula re. It is low, straggling 
and having numerous and prominent 
joints, whence the name. It was a 
comm(m superstition that children and 
other young animals fed upon a decoc- 
tion of knot-grass became stunted or 
dwarfed. Some say that the term 
*' hindering " applied to it in Mids. lU, 

2, 329, means that it clogs the plow or 
harrow and thus hinders the workman. 
But the connection in which it occurs 
points to the first interpretation as 
being the true one. Furness suggests 
that ** hindering" applies not only to 
knot-grass but to Hermia ; hence . it 
becomes in reality, a botanical pun. 

knot-pated. Thick-headed. IHIV. U, 

4,79. 
knots. Beds or plots in which a garden 

is laid out. RII. Ill, 4, 46. 
know. To acknowledge ; to realize. Mcb. 

II, 2, 73. 
known. Beta acquainted with each other. 

Ant. II, 6, 86 ; Cym. I, 4, 86. 
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TW.IIL4. 

Ill: Winft. II«3v5a 

2. ProlMlily a tapbeauam f cr 

used as a mOd form of a»- 

Winl. I, I, 86 ; HmL IT, 



T.f.f^ 



S, 57. 

3. A miBicalnolem6fiiilo''s! 
IV, 2, IOC; Lr. I. :2. 1«L 

li^orwc, EXabonte^ BmL L 3, 59; 
Cym. m, 4, 167. 

(SpaniBii.) lips. Wiv. I, 1, ML 
To adorn with ; mat e ri a l fastcoed 
on. Soon. LXVn, 4 ; McfaL IL S, 118 ; 
Cym. n, a, 21 See mmttam. 

lade. To empty ; to drain. SHVL m, 
2, 139. 

Lady Anoe, dr.p. Widow to Edwud, 
Prince of Walea, and daughter to Earl 
of Warwick. RIIL 

Lady Capulet, dr.p. Wife to OiqNilei 
and mother to Juliei. Rom. 

Lady FanlcoobrMce^ dr.p. Mother to 
Robert and Philip Fankoobridge. John. 

Lady Qrcy* dr.p. Afterwards qnem to 
EdwaidlV. SHVL; RIU. 

Lady Macbeth, dr.p. Wife to Macbeth. 
Mcb. 

Lady Macdnff, dr.p. Wife to Macduff. 
Mcb. 

Lady Montague, dr.p. Wife to Mon> 
tagae. Rom. 

Lady Mortimer, dr.p. Daughter to Glen- 
dower. IHIV. 

Lady Northumberlaiid, dr.p. 2HIV. 

Lady Percy, dr.p. Wife to Hotqmr. 
See Percy, Lady. IHIV. 

lady-bird. Staunton claims that this 
term was usually applied to women of 
looee manners, and that the ** Gkxi for- 
bid " in the nurse ^s exclamation means, 
** Gkxi forbid that such a term should 
be applied to her/' But Dycesees in 
it only a term of endearment, and that 
the ** Ood forbid ^' is properly an ellipsis 
of *^ Ood forbid that any accident should 
keep her away. * ' Dyee is most probably 



HaDiwelL in hit '' DictiQiiary 
of Archaic Wot^*^ grres Iady6trd 
with Staimtaa's meaning, bat there is 
cbIt one iurtaa ce of such use thus far 
diacoTcrfd. It does not appear to have 
been in coBunon me in this sense. Rom. 

mIj iMark. The plant cardamine pro- 
temsis. LUL V, 2, W8L 

dr.jx Son to Fbknins. HmL 
.dr.jx Anoldkird. All'k 
J, a. The last or kywestdasB of people. 
Tim.III,«,WL 

ig, odr. Late ; tardy : coming short of. 
RIIL n, L »; Lr. I, 2, «. 
ig, r. To move dowly. RII. I, 8, 214. 
ig-ead. The hitter end : the last part 
IHTV. V, 1. 24 ; HVUI. I. 3, 85. 

Wa3rlaid. The country is laid — 
set on its guard to arrest. 2HVL IV, 
10,4. 

lalDtai. A oontractioQ of ladykin — little 
lady, an endearing term applied to the 
Virgin Mary, and used as a mincing 
oath. Tp. Ill, S, 1 ; Mids. HI, 1, 14. 

LaauBas-tide. The first of August in 
the old calendar: now the twelfth. So- 
called from the Anglo^azon hlaf-mcesse 
— loaf-mass or bread-mass, because on 
this day the first fruits of the harvest 
w^ne offered at mass. In Scotland and 
the North of England this is the time 
when the lambs are sold, and numerous 
fairs, known as " liammas Fairs," are 
held in different parts of the country. 
Hence, some have erroneously derived 
the name from lamb. 

Lamood. In the Fl. Lamound. It has 
been suggested that Sir W. Raleigh 
was the original of this character, but 
without good grounds. Mr. C. K 
Brown thinks that it is an allusion to 
Piotro Monte, a famous cavalier and 
swordsman, who is mentioned by Cas- 
tiglione as the instructor of Louis the 
Seventh's Master of Horse. 

l a mp a i a. A disease which affects the 
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Shr. Ill, i. 53. 
4 the palate] oiicasionallj- 
n to a level with, and evpii 
Th,.y 
id the horse Teels bedly 
jt the pain be Huffera from 
a the food on tbera. This 

" ■ Uncle to 

B Jobn of, dr.p. Son 
IHIV. ondiHIV, 

m armed with lancra. 
»; Lr. V, 3. 50. 
, Tp. IV, 1, 180; LLL. V, 

Bee earrack. 

word of which the mean- 

7 conjectural. It occurs 

in 8h., and ci-rtainly lueana to 

e punishment. IhiC what 

« know not. Wint. 11, 1, 143. 

A, vagabond. IHIV. II, 1,81. 

\ To shrink : Ut become lank. 

ttTl. 

A loovre ; a window-turret. 
Bom. V, 8, S4. 
» WTkp up. Mcb. I, S, 55 ; Ctoi. 
-II. 

_, Atrinl; the Vantllut criiita- 
B[ OkUed alao the peeiuit or pttwre 
^i Iti aj. It is about as Jarge ou a 
1 fa familiar to every oue 
■ hH had oocaalon to cross waste 
■ In Qreat Brltabi. I^ke Bouie 
9r Kround-nestiug birds it has a habit 
)t luriiiK intruiiers away [roiu ita iivnt 
f by fluttering aloug the ground ax if it 
e wounded or had a broken wiii^, 
Mill In this way euticing the wciiild-lx) 
capturertoadistariL-e, wheuit BuUdenly 
tekes flight and regains itn tu.«t by a 
drcnltous route. This habit of decep- 
tfoQ haa made the lapwing a aymbui at 
Intilicerity, and has given rimi to the 
proverb: "The lapwing cries most far- 
Oxat from her nest." Bay's " Prov- 
■ta." Ado. Ill, 1, 25 ; Err. IV, 3, 27. 
Another characteristic w-hieh the lap- 
wing sharea with some other ground- 
III ■Mint birds Is that the yoimg are to 



forward that the moment the shell 
is hatched the young are able to 
run about, and utten do so with 
part of the shell adhering to their 
bodiea. Mmt wriWrs speak ot the shell 
adheriug to the hriid, but this I have 
iipverseen; but evfu the newly-hatched 
chickens of common barn-door fowl 
are often swn currying portJona of the 
shdl on their backs, Hml. V, 'i, 103. 

lapsed, p.p. Surprised ; taken ; appre- 
hended. Tw.lir,3,:(U; Hnil.III,4.107. 

lar<J. To omaiuerit. Hml. IV, 5, Sa 

large. Unrestrnineil ; free; lieentiou*. 
Mel.. Ill, 4, 11 ; Ad* 11, 8, 300; Rom. 
II. 4. lifj. 

largess. Donation ; bounty. Mcb. II, 
i, 14. 

lark. The European sky-lart, famed tor 
iU song while soaring in the heavens. 
Cym. II, 3, 31 ; Rom. III. 5, 31, •' The 
toad bav-big very Hue ey«H and the lark 
very ugly ones, wiu the occasion of a 
common saying niiiong the people that 
the load and lark hud cKangtd eyes." 

laroon. A thief, (French, tarron.) WIv. 

I, 4, 71. 
lass-lorn. Forsaken liy his mistreas or 

aweathiiart. Tp. IV, 1, OS. 
latcb. 1, Til catch ; t.j lay bold of, McU 
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2. To anoint; to bexiiiear. Mids, 111,3, 
ao. Scixm, doubts the jiropriety ot this 
dedultlon of the wurd, but there seeiim 
to be (-tHid authority for it. 

lated, p.p. B<.>luted ; benighted. Mcb. 
IU,3,ti; Aiit. Ill, 11,30, 

lath. AMiHidpn snoni used bj clowns; 
>Di4^mptuoiiiitvi'm fur a sword 
id of a weakling. Tit. 11,1,41. 

latlen. A coarse kiiid of braiM ; a metal 
incapable ot taking a flne temper or 
holding a keen edge. Wiv, I, 1, 105. 

Laance, dr.p. Servant to Proteus. Oent, 

Launcelot Qobbo, dr.p. Servant to Shy- 
lock. Herch. 

taund. A glade or open space In the 
woods. The old form of tawn. SHVI. 
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I. Ill, 1 



launder. To wash. CompL IT. 
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Laurence, Friar, dr.p. A Franciscan. 
Rom. 

Lavache, dr.p, A clown. All^s. 

Lavinla, dr.p. Daughter to Titus An- 
dronicus. Tit. 

lavolta. A dance consisting chiefly in 
high bounds and whirls. Troil. IV, 4, 88. 

law-day. A court day ; a day on which 
the judges sit to administer justice. 
Oth. ni, 3, 140. 

lay. A wager. Oth. 11, 8, 830 ; Gym. 1, 4, 59. 

leading;* The power of leading ; general- 
ship. IHIV. IV, 8, 17. 

leaguer. A camp; generally used to 
signify the camp of the assailants in a 
siege. All's. Ill, 6, 27. 

Leander. A youth of Abydos who was 
in lo\e with Hero, the priestess of 
Venus in Sestus. Guided by a lamp 
displayed by Hero, he swam across the 
Hellespont every night to meet her and 
returned before daybreak. One stormy 
night his strength was unequal to the 
task and he was drowned. Next morn- 
ing his body was cast up on the shore 
of Sestus, whereupon Hero cast herself 
into the sea and perished. The story 
of Hero and Leander is alluded to 
several times in Sh. Qent. Ill, 1, 1 17 ; 
Rom. II, 4, 44 ; As. IV, 1, 100. 

Lear, dr.p. King of Great Britain. Lr. 

learn. To teach. Tp. I, 2, 865; Ado. 
IV, 1, 81 ; RIL IV, 1, 120. A use of 
the word which is now regarded as in- 
correct. 

leash. A set of thi*ee. from the string 
or thong for leading greyhounds, to 
which usually three dogs were attached. 
The lecuh of drawers are Tom, Dick 
and Francis, who have just been named. 
IHIV. II, 4, 7. 

leasing. Lying. Tw. I, 6, 105 ; Cor. V, 
2, 22. 

leather<oat8. The apples generally 
known as golden russets or russetings. 
2HIV. V, 8, 44. 

leave, n. License; licentiousness. Ven. 
6<i8 ; 3HVI. Ill, 2, 84. 

leave, v. 1. To part with. Hml. Ill, 4, 91. 

2. To desist from: to leave off. G^nt. 
n,6, 17; Merch. V, 1, 43. 



Le Beau, dr.jp. A courtier. As. 

Leda. The daughter of Thestius and wife 
of Tyndareus. She was a very beauti- 
ful woman, and Jupiter feU in love 
with hor. In order to gain access to 
her he transformed himself into a swan. 
Wiv. V, 5, 7. The accounts gfiven by 
the ancient writers of the paternity of 
her children are very much confused. 
She was the mother of Castor and 
Pollux and other children, including the 
famous Helen, the wife of Menelaus and 
the cause of the Fall of Troy. 

leech. A physician. Tim. V, 4, 84. 

leer. 1. An amorous and Bmiling look. 
Wiv. I, 8, 50. 

2. Complexion; color. As. IV, 1, 67; 
Tit. IV, 2, 119. 

leese. To loose. Sonn. V, 14. 

leet. A manor court or private juris- 
diction for petty offences ; also a day on 
which such court is held. Nares, Shr. 
Ind. II, 89 ; Oth. III. 3, 140. See sealed, 

leg. A bow ; an obeisance. Cor. II, 1, 
78 ; Tim. I, 2, 241. 

lege. To allege. Shr. I, 2, 28. 

leiger, ) Ambassador or messenger. 

leldger. ) Meas. Ill, 1, 59 ; Gym. I, 5, 80. 
See also lieger. 

legerity. Lightness; nimbleness. HV. 
IV, 1, 23. 

legs. As proper a man as ever went on 
four legs. Tp. II, 2, 62. The usual 
form of the proverb is : ** As proper a 
man as ever went on two legs,^' but 
Stephano, seeing four legs sticking out 
from under one gaberdine, thinks this 
a man with four legs and alters the 
proverb to suit. See neat^s-leather. 

leman. A lover; a paramour (either 
masculine or feminine). Wiv. IV, 2, 
172; Tw. 11,8,26. 

Lennox, dr.p, A Scottish nobleman. 
Mcb. 

Leonardo, dr.p. Servant to Bassanio. 
Merch. 

lenten. Spare (like the fare in Lent). 
Tw. I, 5, 9 ; Hml. II, 2, 829. 

l*envoy. A technical term (old French) 
signifjring a sort of postscript; a fare- 
well or moral at the end of a poem or 
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prow piece. LLL. Ill, 1, 72, 73, etc. 
The ezpreBdon the Venvoy, found in 
lines 88 and 89, is rather awkward as 
using both the English and French 
articles together before the same noun, 
r (le) being the French for the. But 
this form was and still is in conmion 
use. 

let, n. A hindrance. HV. V. 2, 65. 

let, V, To hinder. Gent. Ill, 1, 118; 
Hml. I, 4, 85. 

lethe. 1. A river in Hades whoee waters 
were said to have the property of 
causing those who drank of them or 
bathed in them to forget everything 
that had occurred in their past lives. 
Hml. I, 5, 83 ; Tw. IV, 1, 66 ; 2HIV. V, 
2,72. 
2. Death. Caes. Ill, 1, 206. 

level, n. The direction of an aim. All^s. 
II, 1, 159 ; HVIII. I, 2, 2. 

level, V. To aim, RIII. IV, 4, 202; 
Merch. I, 2, 41 ; Ant. V, 2, 339. 

lets. Hindrances. Kins. Ill, 5. 

Leonato, dr.p. (Governor of Messina. 
Ado. 

Leonattts Posthumus, dr.p. Husband 
to Imogen. Cym. 

Leonine, dr.p. Servant to Dionyza. Per. 

Leontes, dr.p. King of Sicilia. Wint. 

Lepldus, Marcus ^niilius, dr.p. A tri- 
umvir. Ant. 

lewdly. Wickedly ; badly. 2HVI. II, 1, 
167. 

lewdster. A libertine. Wiv. V, 3, 23. 

ilbbard. A leopard. LLL. V, 2, 551. 
**The knee-caps in old dresses and in 
plate-armour frequently represented a 
libbanVs (i.*».,a le<)i»ard's) bead.*' Dyce. 

liberal. Licentiou.s ; wanton. Ado. IV, 

1, 93; Hml. IV, 7, 171; Oth. II, 1, l(i5. 
liberty. Freedom from rules. Hml. II, 

2, 4*21. This (lassage has given rise to a 
great deal of conjecture. See writ. 

license. Licentiousness. Meas. 111,2, 216. 

Lie has. He was the attendant or servant 
of Hercules and wns sent by the latter 
to his wife, Deianira, for a robe suitable 
for him to wear while offering a sacri- 
floe to Jupiter. Deianira sent a garment 
steeped in the blood of Nessus, and as 



soon as it had grown warm on the body 
of Hercules, the latter su£Fered the 
most excruciating tortures. Maddened 
by the pain which he endured, he threw 
his faithful servant, Lichas, into the 
sea. Merch. II, 1, 82; Ant. IV, 12, 45. 

Ilctors. Officers who attended the magis- 
trates in ancient Rome, clearing the 
way and performing other duties. Ant. 
V, 2, 214. 

lie. To dwell; to abide. Gent. TV, 2, 
137; Shr. IV, 4, 56 ; Tw. Ill, 1, 8. 

liefest. Best beloved. 2HVI. Ill, 1, 164. 

lifter. A thief. Troil. I. 2, 129. (Punning.) 

lieger. An ambassador. Cym. I, 5, 80. 
*^A lieger anil»assador is one that 
resides in a foreign court to promote 
his master's interests.** Johnson. 

lig. To rest; to lie. HV. Ill, 2, 125. 
Sh. puts this word in the mouth of the 
Scottish captain, Jamy, as a Scotticism. 
It is oM English and is used by Spencer 
and Chaucer. As a dialect word it is 
used to-day in the North of England 
more than in Scotland. See Tennvson's 
"Northern Farmer." 

Ligarius, dr.p. A Roman conspirator. 
Caes. 

Hggens. Shallow^soath, by Ood^s liggens. 
2HIV. V, 3, 69. 

Said to be manufactured for Shallow, 
but this is doubtful. 

lightly. Usually ; commonly. RIII. Ill, 
1, 94, Nares. 

llght-o*-love. '* An old tune of a dance, 
the name of which made it a proverbial 
expressi<m of levity, especially in love 
matters. Sir John Hawkins recovered 
the original tune from an old MS., and 
it is inserted in the notes to Much Ado 
About Nothing.'''* Nares. The music 
and some of the wonis may be found in 
the New Variorum Ed. of Ado., by Dr. 
Furness, page 181. 

Limander. Bottom's blunder for Lea n der. 
q.v. Mils. V, 1, 198. 

limbeck. An alenibec: a still. Bonn. 
CXIX, 2 ; Mcb. I, 7, 67. 

limber. Easily set aside. Wint. I, 2, 47. 

limb-meal. Limb by limb. Cym. U, 4, 
147. See inch-meal. 
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QimbQsy. I. TliebOTtiersof heUor 
bell itself: osoally wiinwwl to be a 
regioo ootnde oC heU wbere tbose wbo 
bare not r eec i v e d tbe graoe of Cbrist, 
wfaile living, and jet are not acCnaDj 
condemned, bare their abode. Limbms 
patmnL, a pri»o oo tbe ooter circle of 
bell wbere are confined tbose ri^teoos 
wbo died before tbe coming of ChrisL 
2. A cant e xp rea M on fcx* pfiean. Brr. 
IV, 2, 82; HVULL V, 4, «7^ 

Uocofai, Bisbop of. dr.p, HVIIL 

lime, R. 1. A widl-known snbstanoe of 
which mortar is made. It is strongl j 
alkaline and was frequently added to 
wine and beer to correct acidity. IHIV. 
n, 4, 187. 
2. Bird-lime; a sticky sabstance need 
for catching birds. Tp. IV, 1, 246; 
Gent. Ill, 2, 68; Mcb. IV, 2, 84. 

lime, V. 1. To smear with bird-lime. 
2HVI. 1,8, 91; Tw. HI, 4, 82; HmL 
III, 8, 68. 

2. To add lime to wine to correct its 
acidity. Wiv. I, 8, 15. 

limit. To appoint. Ifeas. IV, 2, 175; 
Mcb. U, 8, 58. 

limn. To draw ; to paint. As. II, 7, 
194. 

line. 1. To draw ; to delineate. As. Ill, 
2,97. 

2. To pad ; to stuff. Tim. IV, 1, 14. 

3. To bribe. CjmL II, 8, 72. 

4. To fortify ; to strengthen. John II, 
1, 353 ; IHIV. II, 8, 86; Mcb. I, 8, 112. 

line-grove. Supposed to be a misprint 
for lime-grave, Tp. V, 1, 10. 

ling. 1. A fish {molva vulgaris) which 
is extensively used as food in a salted 
and dried condition like codfish. This 
is probably what the clown means in 
All's. Ill, 2, 14. " The clown probably 
uses ling for meagre food in general, 
as he uses Jsbels for waiting-women 
generally." Cowden Clarke, 
2. The name is also applied to moorland 
plants — heather, broom, etc., and Dyce 
and some others claim that the word 
*'long" in Tp. I, 1,70 should be "ling." 

lining. Padding ; stuffing ; something to 
fill out. LLL. V, 2, 791. 



A torch. 8hr. IV, 1, 187. It 
was a oommoo tridc to color or 
blackeo old bats bj holding than over 
the smoky flame of a pitch torch. In 
Jiikii Mmwickanee (wrongly attributed 
by Steevens to Oreene) we read : '*This 
ooaenage is nsed. likewise, in selling old 
hats found upon dung-hills, instead of 
newe, blackt over with the smoake of 
an old linke.*' 

■■aey-wooliey. Cloth made of flax and 
wtxd ; hence a mixture of Ul-assorted 
things ; a fanm^ AU's. IV, 1, 18. 

BBStock. *' A curved stk^ with a coA 
at one end to hold a gunner^s match, 
and a sharp point at the tither to stick 
it upright in the ground." *' Kersey *s 
Dictionary." The <dd means of firing 
a cannon. HV. Ill, chor. S3. 

Lioo. A character in the interlude. Mids. 

lip,r. To kiss.- Oth. IV, 1, 72. 

Lipstmry pinfold. The location of lips- 
bury has never been found out. CapMBll 
says: **This we may know, and with 
certainty, that it was some village or 
other famed for boxing ; that tbe boxers 
fought in a ring or enclosed circle and 
that this ring was called 'Lipsbury 
pinfold.*" Nares thought it might 
** mean the teeth as being the pinfold 
within the lips." CoUier's MS. gives 
**Finsbury," and Jennen^s suggests 
"Ledbury." Kent evidently meant a 
place or enclosure where he could thrash 
Oswsld without fear of interruption. 
Lr. II, 2, 9. 

list. Boundary ; enclosure. Meas. 1, 1, 6; 
HmL IV, 5, 99. 

lither. Soft ; pliant IHVI. IV, 7, 21. 

lltigloiis. Doubtful; precarious. Per. 
Ill, 8, 8. 

litterMl. Bom ; a term generally applied 
to puppies and kittens, but used by 
Autoiycus in regard to himself. Wint. 
IV 8 25. 

Uvelihood. Semblance of life. All's. I, 
1,58. 

livery. A law phrase, signifying the act 
of delivering a freehold into the posses- 
sion of the heir or purchaser. BLII. II, 
8, 129 ; IfllV. IV, 8, 63. 
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Brlof • Active ; present ; oonvinciiig. 
Oth. m, 8, 409. 

BsanL The oommon graj lizard of 
Kngland is tbeLacerta agUis^ a slender 
animal with four legs and a long tail. 
In Shakespeare^s time it was a general 
belief that the harmless liUle lizard 
w as a rmed with a Tenomous little sting 
(2HVL m, d, 835), and the same idea 
is quite oommon even at the present 
time. This was probably the reason 
why the lizard and a very similar-look- 
ing^ fhoogh radically different, animal, 
the newt, formed an ingredient in the 
broth of witches. It is needless to say 
that the lizard is quite harmless and, 
indeed, forms a very pretty and inter- 
esting pet. Like the chameleon it lives 
wholly upon insects. See netvt. 

%omch. A kind of fish. IHIV. II, 1, 23. 
The comparison here has drawn forth 
much comment from Sh. editors, but 
without satisfactory results. SeeAatrAc. 

lobt n. A lout ; something large or thick. 
Thou lob of spirits. Blids. II, 1, 16. 
Johnson correctly says that the word 
indicates inactivity of body and dulness 
of mind. Dyoe saysthat as Puck could 
fly "swifter than arrow from the Tar- 
tarus bow,*- and could **put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes, ^ ' 
the Fairy could hardly mean, as Mr. 
Collier supposes, **to reproach Puck 
with heaviness.'* This is all well enough 
for a man to say, because even a Verne 
did not suggest that he could do it in 
less than eighty days. But light would 
go round tiie world while Puck was 
making a couple of flaps with his wings, 
and electricity in still less time. If the 
taiij could have done it in forty seconds 
she might well call Puck a slow, loutish 
creature. That the word indicates large 
size is seen in the name lob-worm 
given to a large, slow-moving kind 
of earth-worm often used by anglers 
for bait. 

lobt V, To hang down in a wearied and 
sluggish manner. HV. IV, 2, 47. 

tockram. A cheap kind of linen. Cor. 
II, 1, 225. So called from Locrenan, 



the place in Brittany where it was 
made. 

locasts. Undoubtedly the fruit (long 
pods) of the carob tree (ceratonia siliqua) 
and not insects. Oth. I, 8, 854. These 
pods, when in good condition, are quite 
sweet. They are known as " John the 
Baptist's bread.'' 

lodestar. The leading star; the pole 
star. Lucr. 179; Mids, I, 1, 183. 

Lodovico, dr.p. Kinsman to Brabantio. 
Merch. 

lodged. Growing grain is said to be 
lodged when it is laid flat by wind and 
rain. RII. Ill, 8, 1(J2 ; Mob. IV, 1, 65. 
See bladed, 

ioffe. To laugh. Mids. II, 1, 55 

loggats. A popular game in which small 
logs are thrown at a stake fixed in the 
ground. Hml. V, 1, 100. Hanmer, 
Capell and most of the small glossaries 
make it the same as nine-pins, but 
Naree shows that this is a mistake. 

loggerhead. Ablockhead; adolt. LLL. 

IV, 3, 304 ; IHIV. II, 4, 4. 

long. To belong. Meas. II, 2, 59 ; HV. 

II, 4, 80; Per. II, Intro. 40. 
Longaviile, dr.p. A lord attendant on 

the EZing of Navarre. LLL. 
longly. Fondly ; lovingly. Shr. 1, 1, 170. 
long of. On account of ; because of . Mids. 

III, 2, 839; Cym. V, 5, 272. 
long-staff sixpenny strikers. Fellows 

that infest the rocui with long staves and 

rob men of sixpences. IHIV. II, 1, 82. 
Longsword, William, dr.p. Earl of 

Salisbury. John. 
loof . To luff ; to bring close to the wind. 

Ant III, 10, 18. 
loon. A low contemptible fellow. Mcb. 

V, 8, 11. 

looped. Full of holes. Lr. Ill, 4, 31. 

loose, V. To discharge an arrow. HVin. 
V, 4, 60. 

loose, n. The discharge of an arrow. 
LLL. V, 2, 750. 

Lord, A, dr. J). A character in the Induc- 
tion. Shr. 

Lord Abergavenny, dr.p. HVIII. 

Lord Baidoiph, dr.p. An enemy to the 
king. 2HIV. 
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Lord ChW Justice of the King's Bench. 
turU Cliriuru: dr.p. a Uncartrian. 
[.ON I'lUwater, dr,p. RH. 

».* ru MMwbmy, i/r./i. An enemy to the 

*»»"K VIIIV. 
t.«ra Klvvrii, ar,p. Hrother to Lady 

j.wrU Kttim, i*»-./». JlII. 

I.iirtl •HmhUii, «/|..^,. UVIII. 

IwrU Say, ,/,..^,. yiivi. 

l.urU Sviili^ii, ar.p, Uovernor of the 

'Vxmvv, yiivi. 
LorU ^^;nlop, c^*./*. An enemy to the 

l*«iiK. UV. 
l.orU SUrrunl, dr.p, A Y<)rkl«t. 8HVI. 
l.orU Stmilvy, </r.ji. UIII. 
l.orU Tiilbut. dr.p. Afterwards Earl of 

Hlin^WHl.uiy. IHVI. 
l.orU Wllloughhy, (/r./i. HII. 
••i.uril hnve mcrt-y on uii.*' The in- 
w*ri|i(l()ii which uwsl to lie placed on 
tho (hH>i*H of huumv4 viidtod by Uie plague 
U* warn |n«i'w>iih iu)t toapi>ruach them. 
l.iJ.. V, V\1IW. 
l.onl'a tokcnii. I'laguo H|K)t8. It was 
NiipiNHMMl that whoii thi^Ne appeared 
(tii>i-(t wiiN ii(» ht>iHt of recovery. LLL. 
V.V. r.'l. 
l.orvn/,o, i/f./i. Tho lover of Jessica. 

M»'ii li. 
I(il« Id hlnnkN. Vory gnyit (kMh. Cor. 

N . ". 10. 
III! I cry. A prixo; that which falls to 

tiiip'u nhai'o h.v Int. Ant. il, 2. 248. 
I iiiiU,»/r ft. TlioDaiiphiiiof France. John. 
I iMiU, i/r ft. Tho Dauphin of France. HV. 
I iMiN M, i/r./i. KiiiK of France. 8UVI. 
l(*Ml« ( M. All n \vk wan I, ftK)liHh fellow; 
lirnl, i t^ liiniipkiti. Ucnt. IV', 4, 71; 

U iHl I.«, noj ; rym. V, 2,9. 
•••Ml. I IV To innko a fool of. IHVI. 
iMtvli i IV,11« i:i. 

liiVv-tlMjr, A dft r for tho Aniical)le settle- 
liuiiil. iit fllir«>it>iif<Mi. Tit. I, 1,4. 



Lovd, Uwd, dr.jK A friaui to Richard 

This was F^nanm. Lord liorell and 
Holland, who is referred to in the 
famotu lines qoocedaa/ennder Catesby. 
He escaped from the faattle of Bosworth 
and reached FlaziderB and Burgundy, 
whence he reCnmed with two thooamd 
men to support the impostor Lambert 
Simnel. Some say that he was slain at 
the battle of Stokie ; others, that he es- 
caped and found refuge in a secret 
vault in his old home. In 1708 there 
was found in this vault a skeleton, with 
remnants of jars, etc It is su[^poeed 
that the skeleton was his and that he 
had eventually starved to death. 
Lovell, Sir Thomas, dr.p. HVIIL 
loves. Of cdl lores — for tove's sake, t.e., 
for the sake of the love between us. 
Wiv. II, 2, 119; Hids. II, 2, 154. In 
0th. Ill, 1, 13 theFL and most modem 
eds. read for love's sake ; the Quarto 
reads of ail loves, 
iove-in-idleiieu. The pansy or heart 's- 
eaa^-^mola tricolor. Mkls. II, 1, ItSS ; 
8hr. 1, 1, 136. 
town. A base fellow. Oth. II, S, 96; 

Per. IV, 6, 19. Same as loon. 
tozeL A faint-hearted, cowardly, worth- 
less f eUow. Wint II, 8, 109. 
lubber. A heavy, inactive fellow. Gent. 
II, 5, 47; Tw. IV, 1, 14; TroiL lU, 8, 
189. Mrs. Quickly uses Lubber*8 head 
for Libbard's head in 2HI V. II, 1, sa 
luce. A British fish, very similar in ap- 
pearance and habits to the American 
pickerel. It is called a jack when small, 
a pike when in its middle stage, and a 
luce or lucie when full grown. Sir 
Thomas Lucy, the poet's old enemy, 
bore three luces in his coat of arms. 
Blender increases them to a dozen, and 
Evans, seeming to undentand the word 
according to his own pronunciation, 
calls them *' louses;" the word louse 
in old English, Scottish, and some 
English dialects being pronounced /oot 
or luce. He therefore remarks that a 
dozen white louses do become an dd 
coat well, that it is a famihar beast to 
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man and signifies love, because, as 
Bob well says, "it does not desert man 
in distress. ^ ' Some have detected a pun 
In the **8alt fish*' and the "luce salt- 
ant " (leaping) ; but the proper word for 
that, in the case of fish, is haurient. 
But then we must not look for accuracy 
at the hands of Shallow. Ck)mmenting 
on this passage, Verplanck says : "The 
English commentators have been much 
perplexed here, and pronounce the 
passage 'an heraldic puzzle.' Did not 
Shakespeare merely intend to ridicule 
the pedantry of heraldry so common 
in his days, and doubtless, like all other 
pedantry, often blundering?'* Wiv. 
1, 1, 16 ; and see prick. 

It has been suggested that Sh. 
found a hint for the speeches of 
Slender, Shallow and Evans in Hollin- 
shed's "Chronicles of Ireland." This 
is quite possible, for Sh. would seize 
upon any facts or even forms of expres- 
sion that suited his purpose, no matter 
where they came from. To such an 
extent is this true that somebody gave 
him the sobriquet of " The Great War- 
wickshire Thief. * * The passage in ques- 
tion reads as follows : " Having lent 
the king his signet to seal a letter, who 
having powdered erinuts ingrailed in 
the seal ; * Why, how now. Wise, ' quoth 
the king, * what, hast thou lice here ? * 
*And if it like, your majesty,' quoth 
Sir William, * a louse is a rich coat, for 
by giving the louse I part arms with 
the French king, in that he giveth the 
fiower de lice.' Whereat the king 
heartily laughed to hear how prettily 
80 biting a taunt was suddenly turned 
to so pleasant a conceit. " 

In view of this passage, Schm. sug- 
gests that the luce of Slender and 
Shallow may be the " flower-de-luce I " 
No one can read the line I, 1, 22 in- 
telligently and adopt Schm. idea. 

Luce, dr.p. Servant to Adriana. Err. 

Lucentio, dr,p. Son to Vicentio. Shr. 

Lucetta, dr. p. Waiting- woman to Julia. 
G«nt. 

Luciana, dr.p. Sister to Adriana. Err. 



Lucifer. Satan. Wiv. 1, 3, 84; 2H1V. 
II, 4, 860 ; HV. IV, 7, 145. The name 
literally means the light-bringer^ hence 
its application to the common lucif er or 
light-bringing match. The poets claim 
that before his faU Satan was called 
Lucifer, and in the authorized version 
of the Bible (Isaiah xiv, 12) the name is 
applied to Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon. It is to this passage, doubt- 
less, that Sh. makes Wolsey refer in his 
speech (HVIII. Ill, 2, 871) : And when 
he falls, he falls like Lucifer, Never 
to hope again. 

Luclllus, dr.p. A friend to Brutus and 
Cassius. Caes. 

Luclllus, dr.p. Servant to Timon. Tim. 

Lucina. The Roman goddess, who pre- 
sided over the birth of children. Her 
name is derived from the Latin word 
lux, light, because she brings children 
into the light. Cym. V, 4, 43. 

Lucio, dr.p, A fantastic. Meas. 

Lucius, dr.p, A lord, flatterer of Timon. 
Tim. 

Lucius, dr.p. A servant. Tim. 

Lucius, dr.p. Servant to Brutus. Caes. 

Lucius, dr.p. Son to Titus. Tit. 

Lucius, Caius, dr.p. General of the 
Roman forces. Cym. 

lucky days. In Sh. time great attention 
was paid to this surperstitious fancy, 
and se\ eral allusions to it are found in 
the plays. Thus, in Wint. Ill, 8, 142, 
the shepherd says to the clown : ^Tis a 
lucky day, boy; and we'' It do good 
deeds onH, In the old almanacs the 
days supposed to be favorable or un- 
favorable are enumerated, allusion to 
which occurs in Webster's Duchess of 
Malfy (1628) : 

By the almanac, I think. 
To choose good days and shun the 
critical. 

This was no doubt the controlling idea 
of the speakers in John III, 1, 86 and 
Mcb. IV, 1, 184. Even at this day the 
superstition has a deep hold on the 
popular mind, e.g., the widespread feel- 
ing that it is unlucky to begin any im« 
portant undertaking on Friday. 
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TiiiK>iL TiiiL 
L«cy« 8ir William. dr.gK. IHVL 
Latf*»»Tow«. The ancwot Bame of Lon- 
don. CvulIILI. ."^ ** THnoTantom. 
cnUed i\wr Luii^ and br c^YTupCiaa of 
the wvurd Oiirr iMmdom^ and in procw a 
K>i tinti^ Lc«kK>d« was rvbuili br Lad, 
i^kKilt^faun^s elder brvicher. ** Givy. 
InC* To dra^ : u> pulL Tim. IV, SL 31 : 
Uml. IIL i. :il:i Lmg is abo an oU 
wv>r\l f vMT the ear — whecber of nn animal 
i>r tbe |v\^jeoti^« on some inanimate 
i^je^'C like a ju^ vvr paiL H«iic«, iuff^ed 
fti^nuHtv u^4 oqIt drxtggrd but eared. 
Thu5 a /Nyy«^i bear vlUIV. I, ^ SS) has 
been hold br nianr awM. to mean n 
Itear wh\¥ae ears had been palled bj 
dv^!^ CHhers as one that was merely 
li^Qi:e«.i or dra^q^ed thr^Hi^h the streets 
LMjif/rd weuis also to have si£:nified 
f^tdeti^ and a fng^^ed bear has been ex- 
|4aint<d «s a grUi^ bear v«we ** Centorr 
Pk'tivniary ">, a donbtful g:Kxss» as we 
have no evidence that bears wcff« ever 
fceldtxi 
hinipUh. Henvr; dull: spiritleaiL Qcnt. 

Ill, ,\ ^ 
hiiies. Madf^enks: fits of lunacy. Wint. 
II, 3, SIX Also in modern editions of 
Wiv. IV, d, :i3, and TnuL II, S, ia«, 
iuHi^s has l>een sulvtituted Uvr lines. 
Lapercal, The Feast of. ''The Roman 
festival of the Lttpfrcalin yium or 
-lorn III ) , whatever may U» the ety moki|:T 
of the uaiiie, was in hoiuv of the gvid 
Flui. It was ivlobrateti annually on the 
Idee (or i:$th) [15th f] of Felsruary, in a 
place called the Lupercai at the foot cf 
Mount Aventine. A third company 
of Lup^reiy or priests of Plan, with 
Antony for its chief, was instituted in 
honor of Julius Ca>stir." Craik. 

It is a tradition that the gn>tto near 
the western angle of the Palatine Hill 
in ancient Rome was the den of the she- 
wolf that suckled Romulus and Remus. 
Near it was the Ficus Runiinalis, the 
fig-tree beneath which Romulus and 
Remus were left by the retiring waters 
of the Tiber. 
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oo the day of 

to the god they 

goati and yoong dogs as ap- 

mt I ifii.*ji to L n per cus , the 

fertility. After the aacrifloe 

. the Lopcfci partook o< a meal, 

&flj were plentifally supplied 

They then cntthosldns of 

which they had aacrifloed into 

of which they covered 

their body in imitatkni of the 

who was rcorascnted 



goat- 
The other pieosa ci the skins 
cut into thongs, and holding them 
their hands they ran throogh the 
of tbe city, tooching or striking 
them an per s on s whom they met 



in their way, and f^ierjally women, who 
even nsed to come forward Tolontarily 
I for the purpose, since they bdiered that 
this ceremony rendered them fniitf uL 
CsesL 1, 1, 72, and m, 2, lOa 
hBCh. L To filch; to sleaL Wiv. II, 

Schm. defines this word as ** to lurk,'* 
and lurk is defined as ''to lie hidden 
and in wait." BoaboSkeat. ButCot- 
grare in defining the word JWfrotre 
expfauns it as *'to lurch ; to purioyne ; 
withdraw fktnn.*' And it would seem 
on a careful resiting of FslstalTs wordi 
that this is the w«*^"fa^ here. Ben 
Jcsiaon in The Siiemt Woman has: 
'' You hare lurched your friends ot the 
better half of the garland by oonoealing 
this part of the plot.'* 
2. As it occurs in Car. II, 2, 105, He 
iureked ali Mwords of the garland, 
Skeat, followed by Schm., defines it as 
to *'pilfa', steal, rob, plunder.'* But 
surely not to pilfer or steal in the brwU 
of seventeen battles. The meaning, of 
course, is evident, and as Ifaksie puts 
it : ''To 'lurch all swords ot the gar- 
land ' was to gain from all other warrion 
the wreath of victory with ease and in- 
contestable superiority." The ezpres> 
don in this case is probably from an 
old game mentiooed by Cotgrave and 
called *' Lurche," and *'a lurch " 
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Um term used in this game when one 
person gained every point before an- 
other made one. 
lore. A figure stuffed to resemble a bird 
and used by falconers to allure the 
hawk. Shr. IV, 1, 105. 
hucloiia. In 0th. I, S, 854, this word 
evidently has the usual meaning— sweet 
to excess. As it occurs in Mids. II, 1, 
251, it may have the same meaning 
applied to the sense of smell. Thus 
Drayton, in his ** Polyolbion," has : 
The asur^d Hare-bell next, with them, 

they neatly mixt ; 
To allay whose lushioos smell, they 

Woodbine plac't betwixt. 
But some give it the sense of lush, q,v. , 
and Theobald changed it from luscums^ 
as in the Fl., to lush. Of this Johnson 
tells us : ** On the margin of one of my 
folios an unknown hand has written 
lush Woodbine, which I think is right. '* 
And Ritson says: ^^ Lush is clearly 
preferable in point of sense and ab- 
solutely necessary in point of metre.'* 
In regard to the latter point Fumess 
notes : ** It can be no disgrace to accept 
this line as an Alexandrine : 

Quite 6 I ver cAn | opdd | with Itis | • 
ciotis I woodbine, 

where the resolved syllables of *• lus-oi- 
ous ' need not be harshly nor strongly 
emphasised.'' 

Iiish. Juicy; succulent; fresh. Tp. II, 
1,52. 

lust. 1. Desire ; wish. TroiL IV, 4, 134. 
2. Pleasure; delight. Lucr. 1,884; Tim. 
IV, 8, 493. 

Instif {^ustiqx^e in the Fl). Lusty ; cheer- 
fuL All's. II, 8, 45. This word occurs 
frequently in old plays. Capell notes 
that ''An old play, that has a great deal 
of merit, called The Weakest goeth to 
the Wall (printed in 1600 ; but how much 
earlier written, or by whom written, 
we are no where informed), has in it a 
Dutchman called Jacob Van Smelt, who 
speaks a jargon of Dutch and our 
langniage, and upon several occasions 
uses this very word, which in English 
is lusty." 



iustlhood. Vigor ; energy ; high animal 
spirits. Ado. V, 1, 76. Reason and 
respect maJce livers pale and lustihood 
.deject. Troil. II, 2, 50. The liver was 
supposed to be the seat of courage and 
energy. 

luxurioi^s. Lustful ; unchaste. Ado. IV, 
1, 42 ; HV. IV, 4, 20. 

luxury. Lust ; lasciviousness. Meas. V, 
1, 606; HmL I, 5, Sii; Lr. IV, 6, 119. 
This is the only sense in which this 
word is used by Shakespeare. 

Lychorida, dr.p. Nurse to Marina. Per. 

Lycurgus. The famous legislator of 
Sparta. Referred to in Cor. II, 1 , 60. 

He was the son of Eunomus, King of 
Sparta, and brother of Polydectes. The 
latter succeeded his father as king of 
Sparta and afterwards died, leaving 
his wife with child. She proposed to 
Lycurgus to destroy her offspring if he 
would share the throne with her. He 
seemingly consented; but when the 
child was bom he openly proclaimed 
him king, and as next of kin acted as 
his guardian. But being charged by 
the opposite party with ambitious de- 
signs, he left Sparta and travelled ex- 
tensively during many years. Mean- 
while things in Sparta fell into disorder, 
and on his return he was hailed as the 
one man who could restore order. He 
undertook the task and, having con- 
sulted the Delphic oracle, he obtained 
for bis institutions the approval of the 
god. He then exacted from the people 
a promise that they would not make 
any alteration in his laws before his 
return. And now he left Sparta to 
finish his life in voluntary exile in 
order that his countrymen might be 
bound by their oath to preserve his 
constitution inviolate for ever. Where 
and how he died nobody could tell. He 
vanished from the earth like a god, 
leaving no traces behind but his spirit, 
and he was honored as a god at Sparta, 
with a temple and yearly sacrifices 
down to the latest times. The date of 
Lycurgus is variously given, but it is 
impossible to place it later than B.c. 835. 



LucuIlM, dr.p. A toll. 

Tiiiton. Tim. 
Lucy, Kir WiUhun.d<-.j>. lit 
Lwl'a-Tawn. Tli« luirleni i. 
don. Cym. ni.).RSL -li 
cnUnd Ciirr /.uit. uid ti> 
the wiinl C'firr Luntlun, iiri. 
"f lime Loiulon, wna i^-iin 

lug. To drni; ; to paU. Tn 

Hmi. Ill, 4. aia. tu(7 1. 
wonl fiir tho oar — whetliT 
or ths pmjoctlon cm miu' 
'jbjtHL't liken Jus or iwll. i> 
siRnitW uot mily dra-iyj ■ 

Ihhiii held by many vr.- 
ttiir wbinm «nn hiu] I" ' 
cl'.gs, UtbPTi &H tin>; M' 
luKSed or lirftgROil tlir."; 

i/rlded. anil A (uiKwJ >- 
[lU'nrdwiac"'''*^ '""^ 
Dict.Icinnry "K ttdira'*' 
hHVH uovvldOTOa thAt 
(fe!.l«l. 

lumpliih. Bmtj; onU: 
111, ^, Its. 

luMB. Maanmbillf 
U, 3, m. .&]OT tn L>' 

wir. IV. Ji, aa,»' 

lutlM bM tMn •Bl't ' ' 

t-upircal, Tlui Fte^ 

(wUvnl ol tb<! J 
"(wruml.whul"''! ' 

dI tlM II-IIUC, KK 

Pun. It win- •■ 





b women of mure tban fai 
B aad beautj Hp|ieareil tn Mac- 
D A dream Of vLii4.iii and hailixl 
M ■uo.'SBsivel; by tbe titlex uf Tbune 
( Cromarty, Tbane □( Unmy (whi.'h 
■ king af terwarda bustowixl i>n bimi, 
id flnaUy hy tbut □( KinK o' tkuls; 
k dream, It It said, iiispireil bini with 
• KductiTe bopea so well ei 
tbednuno. 

"Macbetb broke no law oF hmpllBlitj 
' In hia attempts I 
attacked and slew the king at b place 
called Bothgowan, or IbuHmilb's lluuse, 
near Blgln, in 1U3U, and nut, as bus 
been supposed, la bin ou'u viutla 
InvemesL The act wiu bloudj, 
waathecompleiionufthetimni; but 
very truth, the duirii uF Sluclicth to ' 
throne, according to tbe rulu u( t^vtt 
Buocewion, was better thnii that 
Duncan. As a king, the tyi 
much exclaimed against was In reality 
a Sria, Just and equitable priucv, Ap- 
prehensious of danger [rum a party 
which Ualcolni, the eldeiit wm o( the 
slaughtered Duncan, bad n.-t un foot in 
Kurtbumbiirlanil, and stiU iiiainMiucd 
In Scotland, seem, in pruciivi of time, to 
have soured the t«nper of Mai'U'th and 
rendered blm formidable to bis nobility. 
Against MacUulf, in purticular, the 
powerful Mdurmur of life, be bud 
uttered soma threata which occaaiuUL-d 
that chief to fly from the court of Bcut- 
land. Urged by this iit-w couusellor, 
Blward, the Dauish Earl of Northum- 
barlMul, Inraded ticutlund in the year 
10&1| displayin|{ bis banner in lH.-half of 
the bouisbed Ualcohu. Macbeth en- 
gaged tbe (ue in the iiulghbourbood of 
his oalebrated castle of Duiuinane. He 
was defeated, but eocapcd from tbe 
battle, and wa* alaiu at Luinphanan 
lnlO&6.'- 




niHKpie ; 



Octavi 



MacmorriSi dr.p. An Irish officer in 

Heury tbe Piftli's army. HV. 
maculate. Stained; Impure. LLL. 1,2,08. 
■ Wild : untrained. IHVI. V,S,101. 
made. Endowed with a fortune. Tw. 

III. 4, .17. 

maggot-pie, A mngplc: a bird whone 

color is titrtly black ami |)artly white. 

and whii-b is iioU'l for its i>ower uf 

Mib. III. 4. 1-J5. 

magnllko. A title given to Venetian 

jira.id.-es. Mercb. III,^,:iK>; Otb.I.'J. lL>. 
Maid Marian. A character in the morris 

dan™. IHIV. 1II,.S. 1-J9. 
mailed. Covered um witb a cost <if mail. 

.lice. 1HIV.IV,],4" 
Z. The mainlan.l. Lr. Ill, 1, 6. 

luiiii-sail. Tp. I, 1, 40. 

JUimi-l. aHVI. IV, 2, 17)1. 

Cade evidently |>ives It tbiu form bo as 

to make a pun <iii JUaiaf. Boniu edii. 

sU)i|)»Ke tlint iii'diipii ill a misprint f<ir 

7 and iiirrect it, thujjdebtroyiiig 

Kiiri'iblv ; mightily. IHIV. II, 
■1, ----J ; Tr..il. IV. 4, n:. 

maketeu. llafa-'lcHs ; widowi.-d. Somi. 
IX, 4. 

DiBeas... 0/ man and lirasi 
f/iB iiijlntli: viiilnily = "every kind of 
dinaw iucidvut to man and bcaat." 
Johiiaim. II. O. IVbilo BUgRestM in- 
feclwui for in/i,..7«. Tim. 111. II. Itlll. 

Malcolm, dr.p, Hun to King Lluniau. 
lll-b. 

Malkln. A tuniiliar name for 3iary, 
hence ki'trhrii nialkin — a xervaiit 
weui'h. L\.r. II, 1, a-J4; Per. IV. ;t. »4. 

MalL A diminutive i.( Mury ; old form 
ofourili.ll. T1..II, ^,50. 

There htui lieen liiii<-h B|wculation as 
to the identity of MixtroM Mall, referred 
to in Tw. I, a, I0.J, but without n^mhing 
a positive I'oncluiiiun. St eevciw claimed 
that the rifcreni-ij wits to Mai^- frith, 
better knuwn a» ainll Cutpurse, the 
heroine of JIi<l<lleU>n and Dekker's 
i-omedy, Tbr Kunring (Ji,l, but thU 
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Hall was only eleven or thirteen when 
Sh. play was written. The best author- 
ities are agreed that the allusion is to a 
mere impersonation and not to any 
particular individual. 

mallecho. Mischief. Probably from the 
Spanish malhecho — mischief. Hml. 
ni, 2, 146. 

malt-horse. See horse. 

malt-worm. Onewhodrinks malt liquor. 

IHIY. II, 1, 83. 

Malvolio, dr.p. Steward to Olivia. Tw. 

MamUlius, dr.p. The young prince of 
Sicilia. Wint. 

mammering. Hesitating; muttering. Oth. 
ni, 8, 70. 

mammet. A puppet ; a dolL Rom. ni, 
6, 186 ; IHIV. II, 3, 05. That in the 
first of these passages mammet means 
** puppet " (used as a term of reproach) 
is certain ; but in the second passage 
mammets perhaps means (as Qifford 
first suggested) ** breasts'* (from mam- 
ma). Dyce. 

mammock. To tear in pieces. Cor. I, 
8, 71. 

man. To tame a hawk. A term in fal- 
conry. Shr. IV, 1, 196. 

manage. 1. Management. Tp. 1,2, 70; 
Merch. HI, 4, 25. 

2. Measures ; means. RII. I, 4, 89. 

3. Training ; government. RII. Ill, 8, 
179. 

mandragora, ) A plant noted for its 

mandrake. ) soporific qualities. The 
root usually has two branches, and this 
gives it a resemblance to the human 
figure. It was said to utter shrieks 
when uprooted and to cause madness 
and even death to those who tore it 
from the ground. 2HI V. I, 2, 17 ; Rom. 
IV, 3, 47; Oth. Ill, 8, 830. 

mankind, a4j. Masculine. Wint. 11, 
8,67; Cor. IV, 2, 18. 

manned. Furnished with a servant. 
2HI V. I, 2, 18 and 59. 

manner. Custom ; practice. Hml. I, 4, 
16. 

We give this conmion and simple 
word a place so as to have the oppor- 
tunity of saying that in the foregoing 



passage it is not a misprint for m^inor. 
A suggestion of this kind aoom s to have 
perennial Titality amongst unfledged 
Shakespearean critics. 

manner. To be taken with the manner 
-> to be caught in the act. LLL. 1, 1, 
203; Wint. IV, 4, 752. 

man-qoeller. A slayer of men ; a mur- 
derer. 2HrV. n, 1, 58. 

manure. To cultivata Oth. I, 8, 829. 
This word has entirely changed its 
meaning; it originally signified **to 
work with the hand," being a contracted 
form of manctuvre. 

mappery. The study of maps; theory 
as opposed to real practice in warfare. 
TroiL I, 8, 205. 

marble. Everlasting; like marble. TinL 

IV, 8, 192. 

marble-constant. Firm as marble. Ant. 

V, 2, 240. 

Marcellns, dr.p. An officer. Hml. 
Marcellus, dr.p. A Roman tribune. Csos. 
March, Earl of, dr.p. Edward Mortimer. 

IHIV. 
March -chick. A chicken hatched in 

March ; precocious. Ado. I, 8, 58. 
marches. Frontiers; borders. HV. I, 

2,140. 
marchpane. A kind of sweet biscuit 

composed largely of sugar and pounded 

almonds. Rom. I, 5, 9. 
Marclns, Caius, dr.p. A noble Roman, 

sumamed Coriolanus. Cor. 
Marclua, Toung, dr.p. Son to Caius 

Mardus Coriolanus. Cor. 
Marcus Andronlcus, dr.p, A tribune 

and brother to Titus Andronicus. Tit. 
Marcus Brutus, dr.p, A conspirator 

against Julius Caasar. Cses. 
Mardlan, dr,p. Attendant on Cleopatra. 

Ant. 

mare. The nightmare. 2HIV. n, 1, 86. 
** The Hostess had threatened to ride 

Faktaff like the Incubus or Nightmare; 

but his allusion (if it be not a wanton 

one) is to the Oailows^ which is ludio- 

roosly called the Timber or Two-legged 

Mare. " Steevens. 
To ride the wild mare — to play at 
2HrV. II, 4, 238. This is 
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the interpretation given by Douce 
and accepted by most corns. But it 
seems to me that Falstaff^s expression 
means more than this. 

Mareflchall, William, dr.p. Earl of Pem- 
broke. John. 

Marsareloa, dr. p. Bastard son to Priam. 
TroU. 

iHlargaret, dr.p. Attendant on Hero. 
Ado. 

Margarett dr.p. Daughter to Reignier 
{RerUe)^ King of Anjou; queen and 
afterwards widow to Henry VI. IHVI. , 
2HVI., 8HVI. and RIII. 

Margery Joordain, dr.p. A witch. 2HVI. 
See Jourdain. 

margent. 1. Margin. LLL. V, 2, 8. 
2. Glosses or comments frequently 
printed on the margins of old books. 
HmL V, 2, 162. 

Maria, dr.p. A lady attending on the 
Princess of France. LLL. 

Maria, dr.p. Attendant on Olivia. Tw. 

Mariana, dr.p. A neighbour to a widow 
of Florence. All^s. 

Mariana, dr.p. The betrothed of Angelo. 
Meas. 

Marina, dr.p. Daughter to Pericles. Per. 

mark. Ood bless the mark. March. II, 
2, 25. Ood save the mark. Rom. Ill, 
2, 5S. See bless. 

Mark Antony, dr.p. The Roman trium- 
vir. Caes. 

Marqnis of Dorset, dr.p. Son to Lady 
Grey. RIII. 

Marqula of Montague, dr.p. A Torkist. 
8HVL 

married. Examine every married linea- 
ment. Rom. I, 3, 83. In the Fl. and 
all other early texts except the Quartos 
this passage reads, several lineaments. 
Prof. Dowden. in his new ed. of this 
play, says: '*The word, as used here 
for mutually dependent, is illustrated 
by the * well-tuned sounds By unions 
married * of Sonn. VIII ; but several 

' has the authority of all texts except Q. " 

marry. An exclamation supposed to have 
been derived from the name of the 
Virgin Mary. Gent. 1, 1, 180; Tw. IV, 
2, 109; Cym. I, 1,76. 



marry-trap. An exclamation of insult 
when a man was caught in his own 
stratagem. Johnson. Wiv. I, 1, 170. 

Mars. An ancient Roman god subse- 
quently identified with the Greek, Ares. 
He was the son of Jupiter and Juno, 
and next to Jupiter en joye<l the highest 
honors at Rome. He was worshipped 
as the god of war, and his priests, the 
Salii, danced in full armour, and the 
place dedicated to warlike exercises was 
called after his name. Campus Martins. 
The wolf was sacred to him in his char- 
acter of war-god, and the wood-pecker 
was dedicated to him as to a god gifted 
with prophetic powers. He is generally 
represented as driving a chariot drawn 
by his sister, Bellona. Ma rs^ hot minion 
(Tp. IV, 1, 97) — Venus. Her son, of 
course, is Cupid. See Venus. 

Mars. One of the planets. The astrologers 
claimed that the influence of this planet 
on the destinies of humanity was very 
great. All's. I, 1, 206; IHVL I, 2, L 

mart. To traffic. Cym. I, 6, 151. 

Martext, Sir Oliver, dr.p. A vicar. As. 

Martins, dr.p. Son to Titus Andronicus. 
Tit. 

Martlemas. A corruption of Martinmas. 
The feast of St. Martiu, which occurs 
November 11th. Used of a person in 
the decline of life. 2HIV. II, 2, 110. 

mary-buds. Flowers of the marigold. 
Cym. II, 3, 25. 

mastic. A word of no well-ascertained 
meaning which occurs in Troil, I, 8, 73. 
In the Fl. it reads Masticke. Rowe 
changed this to mastiff; Boswell sug- 
gested mastive, and Orger, nasty. R. 
G. White notes that *^mastlx, said to 
be the feminine of mastigia, was used 
to mean a whip or scourge, especially of 
a moral kind,'' and quotes a passage 
from the Arcadia in support of its use 
here. He further says mastic *^ha8 
generally been regarded as an error 
for * mastiff' — an epithet, the appro- 
priateness of which to the jaws of 
Thersites I cannot see, as he was one 
of those barking dogs that never bite." 
Fleay, who thought that the character 
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of Thersites was a satirical portrait of 
Dekker, sees in mastic an allusion to 
the Histrio-nuutix, or. The Player 
Whipt of that writer, one of whose 
tines was probably aimed at Shak;^ 
speare. The line is 
That when he dUiJket his fnrioiis ipeorv. 

Bot is it not possible that the epithet 
was applied to Thersites because he was 
such an incessant talker that hii jaws 
were always moving as if he were 
chewing (masticating) ?'* 

match. An appointment. Wiy. n, 2, 
304. 

mate. To confound ; to paralyse. M^ 
V, 1, 86. 

maand. A hand-basket. CompL 90. 

mazed. Confused ; bewildered ; literally, 
lost in a maze or labjrrinth. llids. II, 

I, 113; IHVI. IV, 2, 47; HVIII. II, 4, 
185. This word is not a contraction of 
amazed as it is sometimes printed and 
glossed. 

mazzanL The head. A modification of 
mazary a bowL HmL V, 1, 97 ; Oth. 

II, 3, 157. 

meacock. Tame; cowardly; spiritless. 
Shr. II, 1, 315. 

meal*d. Johnson defines this word, as it 
occurs (Meas. IV, 2, 86): *' sprinkled, 
defiled. *' Blackstone : ** mingled, com- 
pounded,^* from the French tnSler, But 
is it not rather a form of the A.S. tnasl, 
a part or portion, and meaning : were 
he art and part with that which he 
corrects, as the Scotch would say. 

meander. A winding way. Through 
forthrights and meandere — straight 
paths and crooked or winding ways. 
Tp. Ill, 3, 3. 

measles. Originally signified leprosy, 
though now used for a very different 
disorder. The origin is the old French 
word meseau or niesel, a leper. Cot- 
grave has '''' meseau, a tneselled^ scurvy, 
leaporous, lazarous person. * ' The word 
still retains somewhat of its original 
meaning in the case of hogs or pork, 
and we speak of measly pork. Cor. 

III, 1, 78. 

measure. 1. Reach. Qent. V, 4, 127. 



2. A grave and dignified dance. The 
word is frequently used in a punning 
sense, as in Rom. I, 4, 10 and RIL III, 
4.7. 

neaaEeL The old spelling of measle ; a 
leper; spoken in contempt of a mean 
person. Cor. Ill, 1, 78. 

mechanical, n. A handicraftsman ; a 
mechanic. 3iids. Ill, 2, 9 ; C«>s. I, 1, 8. 

medaL Defined by Schm. and others as 
''a portrait in a locket.** Wint. I, 2, 
307. 

meditance. Premeditation. Kins. I, 1. 

mediua fidins. '*An old Latin oath, 
apparently short for me dius Fidi^is 
adiuvety may the divine Fidius help 
me I If Jidius stands for filiuSj then 
it means, may the divine son of Jupiter 
help me 1 The reference in that case 
is most likely to god Hercules. " Skeat- 
Kins. UI, V. 

meddle. 1. To mix ; to mingle. Tp. I, 
2,22. 

2. To have to do with. Tw. II, 4, 275. 
In this instance —to fight, ef.comeddle. 

Medea was the daughter of .£tes. King 
of Colchis. She was celebrated for her 
skill in magic. When Jason came to 
Colchis in search of the golden fieece, 
she fell in love with the hero, assisted 
him in accomplishing the object of his 
adventure and afterward fied with 
him as his wife to Greece, taking her 
younger brother Absyrtus with her. 
Her ^ther pursued her and when she 
was nearly overtaken, she murdered 
Absyrtus, cut his body into pieces and 
strewed them on the road so that her 
father might be delayed in gathering 
the limbs of his child. (2HVL V, 2, 59.) 
When Jason and she reached lolcus 
they found JEson, the aged father of 
Jason, still aUve, and Medea restored 
him to youth by injecting the juice of 
magic herbs into his veins. (Merch. V, 
1, 15.) After some years, however, 
Jason deserted Medea in order to manry 
Glance or Creusa, daughter of Creon, 
the king of the country. Medea took 
fearful vengeance for the insult. She 
killed her two children that she had by 
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Jason and sent Glauoe a poisoned gar- 
ment which burned her to death when 
she put it on. Creon likewise perished 
in the flames. She then fled to Athens 
In a chariot drawn by winged dragons. 
Others relate that she fled to Hercules 
at Thebes, he having promised her his 
assistance, while yet in Colchis, in case 
of Jason being unfaithful to her. She 
cured Hercules, who was seized with 
madness. At length Medea is said to 
have become immortal, to have been 
honored with divine worship, and to 
have married Achilles in EUysium. 

medicine. A physician. (French medi- 
ein.) Airs. U, 1, 75 ; Wint. IV, 4, 598 ; 
Mcb. V, 2, 27. 

medlar. A tree, the fruit of which is 
small and in shape like an apple, but 
flat at the top and only flt to be eaten 
when very ripe or mellow. The Mesjn- 
lina germanica, Ellacombe tells us that 
** Shakespeare only used the common 
language of his time when he described 
the medlar as only fit to be eaten when 
rotten. But, in fact, the medlar when 
flt to be eaten is no more rotten than a 
ripe peach, pear or strawberry, or any 
other fruit which we do not eat till it 
has reached a certain stage of softness. 
There is a vast difference between a 
ripe and a rotten medlar, though it 
would puzzle many of us to say when a 
fruit (not a medlar only) is ripe, that is, 
fit to be eaten. The Japanese always 
eat their peaches in an unripe state ; 
they regard a ripe peach as rotten." 
Chaucer gives the medlar a very pro- 
minent place in his description of a 
beautiful garden ; and certainly a fine 
medlar-tree **ful of blossomes'' is a 
handsome ornament on any lawn. 

In As. Ill, 2, 125 there is an obvious 
pun between meddler and medlar. 
Also in Tim. IV, 3, 807. In Meas. IV, 
8, 184 it is used as a term of contempt 
for a woman, undoubtedly with the 
same meaning implied in Rom. II, 1, 
88, but which cannot be discussed here. 
In the early days of printing the 
wood of the medlar-tree was used for 



making type, it being close-grained like 
that of the pear and apple. 

meed. 1. Reward; hire. As. II, 8, 58; 
RIII. I, 8, 139 ; Cym. Ill, 5, 168. 
2. Merit ; worth. 8H VI. II, 1, 86 ; Tim. 
1, 1, 288. 

meered, ) This word has given rise to 

mered. ) much discussion. It is meered 
in the Fl ; m^red in some other editions. 
Schm. explains it as sole, entire {mere) ; 
Nares, as defined, limited. To ntear 
(meaning to bound) occurs in Spenser 
and in North's " Plutarch," and meere- 
stone is an old word for boundary 
stone. Ant. Ill, 13, 10. ^ 

mehercle. By Hercules. LLL. IV, 2, 80. 

meiny, ) A company belonging to or 

menie. f attending upon a particular 
person ; from mesnie^ old French, which 
Roquefort defines, **famille, maisos, 
tons ceux qui la composent." Nares. 
Often, but erroneously, confounded with 
the English word many. Lr. II, 4, 35. 
Meynie^ in Cor. Ill, 1, 66, is in most 
modem editions changed to m,any and, 
perhaps, properly so. 

Meieager. This name does not occur in 
Sh., but there are several references to 
him. Frince''s heart of Calydon, 2H VI. 
I, 1, 235, and the boar of Thessaly^ 
Ant. IV, 18, 2. He was the son of 
CEneus and Althea, and was one of the 
most famous ^tolian heroes of Caly- 
don. He took part in the Argonautic 
expedition, and on his return home he 
found the fields of Calydon wasted by 
an enormous boar which Diana had 
sent against the country as a punish- 
ment, because CElneus, the king, once 
neglected to offer up a sacrifice to the 
goddess. Meleager, with a band of 
heroes, went out to hunt the boar. 
Amongst the company was the fair 
maiden Atalanta, but the heroes refused 
to hunt with her until Meleager, who 
was in love with her, overcame their 
opposition. Atalanta gave the am'mal 
the first wound, and it was then slain 
by Meleager. He presented the hide to 
Atalanta, but his mother's brothers, 
the sons of Thestius, took it from her. 
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whereupon Meleager, in a rage, slew 
them. This, however, was the cause of 
his own death, for which see Althea, 
Althea, repenting too late of what die 
had done, pat an aid to her life, and 
his wife, Cleopatra (not the heroine of 
8h. play), died of grief. 

mell. To meddle ; to hare to do with. 
AlPs. IV, a. 357. 

Metan, dr.jx A French lord. John. 

Matthew Paris tells ns that Mdon, 
before his death, made the confession 
which is given in John V, i. In the old 
plaj of The Troubtesome Raigne of 
King Jokn^ maj be fonnd the details of 
the agreement between the dauphin 
and sixteen of his nobles, and the oath 
bj which thej bound themselves to 
execute their English allies and deprive 
their heirs of their seigniories. Melun 
was one of the sixteen. 

memorize. To make memorable; to make 
glorious. HVIII. Ill, 3, 52; Mcb. I, 

Menas, dr. p. Friend to IVonpey. Ant. 

Menecrates, dr.p. Friend to Pompej. 
Ant 

MenelanSv dr.j). Broths' to Agamemnon. 
Troil. 

Menelaus was the son of Flisthenes or 
Atreus and the younger brother of 
Agamemnon. He was king of Laoe- 
dflemon, and married to the famous 
Helen, bj whom he became the father 
of Hermione. When Helen had been 
carried of by Paris, Menelaus and 
Ulysses sailed to Troy in order to 
demand her restitution. Menelaus was 
hospitably treated by Antenor, but the 
journey was of no avail, and the Trojan, 
Antimachus, even advised his fellow- 
citizens to kUl Menelaus and Ulysses. 
Thereupon Menelaus and his brother, 
Agamemnon resolved to march against 
Troy with all the forces that the Qreeks 
could muster. Agamemnon was chosen 
the commander-in-chief. In the Trojan 
war Menelaus was under the special 
protection of Juno and Minerva, and 
distinguished himself by his bravery in 
battle. He killed many iUostrious 



Trojans, and would have slain Paris 
abo in single combat had not the latter 
been carried off by Venus in a doud. 
Menelaus was one of the heroes con- 
cealed in the wooden horse (see horse)^ 
and as soon as Troy was taken he and 
Ulysses hastened to the house of Dei- 
phobns, who had married Helen after 
the death of Paris, and puthim to death 
in a barbarous manner. Menelaus is 
said to have been secretly introduced 
into the chamb«*of Deiphobus by Helen, 
who thus became reconciled to her 
former husband. He was among the 
first that sailed away from Troy, ac- 
companied by his wife, Helen, and 
Nestor, but he was eight years wander- 
ing about the shores of the Mediterranean 
before he reached home. Henceforth 
he Uved with Helen at Sparta in peace 
and wealth, and his palace is said to 
have shone in its splendor like the sun 
or the moon. 

MeneninsAgrlpiMfdr.p. Friend to Corio- 
lanus. Cor. 

Menteitta* dr,p, A Scottish nobleman. 
Mcb. 

Mentdth. A district in the south of 
Perthshire, Scotland, laying between 
the Leith and the Forth. It is not a 
county as Schm. says. IHTV. 1, 1, 73. 

Mephidbophnas. A disparaging nick- 
namei4)plied by Pistol to Slender. Wiv. 
1, 1, 1S3l Mephi8t<qahilu8 was the name 
of a supposed familiar spirit in the old 
legend of Sir John Faustus, and con- 
sequently the principal agent in Mar- 
lowers play uf Dr, Faustus. 

Mercade* dr,p, A lord attending on the 
Princess of F^«nce. LLL. 

mercataote. Italian for merchant and 
nsed in same sense. Shr. IV, 2, 63. In 
some editions mareauianL See mer- 
ehanL 

merchant. A fellow ; a chap ; probably 
equivalent to peddler or chapman. 
IHVL II, 8, 57; Rom. II, 4, 153. Used 
also in a better sense. Merch. Ill, 2, 242. 

Mercurial. Like Mercury; swift-footed. 
Mercury had wings on his feet. Cym. 
rv, 2, 3ia See Jfereiiry 
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Mcfcttry. This was the name of the 
Roman god of commerce and gain, the 
origin of the word being exactly the 
same as that of our word merchant. 
His statue in Rome had a purse in its 
hand to signify his functions. The 
Romans of later times identified this 
god of merchants and tradespeople with 
the Greek, Hermes, and transferred all 
the attributes and myths of the latter 
to the former. But* the Fetiales or 
College of Priests never recognized the 
identity of the two, and instead of a 
caducetu used a sacred branch as the 
emblem of peace. In all the references 
in Sh., however, the allusions are to the 
attributes of Hermes, who was the son 
of Jupiter and Biaia, the daughter of 
Atlas. He was bom in a cave of Mount 
Cyllene in Arcadia. A few hours after 
his birth he escaped from his cradle, 
went to Pieria and stole some of the 
oxen of Apollo. That he might not be 
discovered by the traces of his footsteps 
he wore sandals and drove the oxen to 
Pyloe, where he killed two and con- 
cealed the rest in a cave. When he 
returned to CyUene he found a tortoise - 
at the entrance of his native cave. He 
took the shell of the animal, drew 
strings across it and thus invented the 
lyre, on which he immediately played. 
Apollo, by his prophetic power, had, in 
the meantime discovered the thief and 
charged Hermes with the crime before 
his mother, Maia. She showed to the 
god the child in its cradle, but Apollo 
carried him before Jupiter who com- 
manded him to return the oxen. Hermes 
then conducted Apollo to Pylos and 
restored to him his oxen, but when 
Apollo heard the sounds of the lyre he 
was so charmed that he allowed Hermes 
to keep the cattle. 

An account of the adventures of 
Mercury (Hermes) and the services that 
he rendered to the gods would fill a 
large book. His principal function 
was that of herald to the gods, hence he 
was regarded as the gqd of eloquence, 
since eloquence is one of the most im- 



portant of the arts employed by heralds 
and messengers. And as messengers 
should also be endowed with cunning, 
he was known as the god of thieves and 
liars. Tw. I, 5, 105. He was also the 
acknowledged author of many inven- 
tions. His principal attributes are : 1. 
A travelling hat, with a broad brim, 
which in later time was adorned with 
two little wings. 2. His staff, which, 
instead of being entwined with white 
ribbons like the ordinary herald 's staves, 
was entwined with two serpents. Bee 
caduceus. The staff, in later times, is 
further adorned with a pair of wings 
expressing the swiftness with which 
the messenger of the gods moved from 
place to place. 3. The sandals. They 
were beautiful and golden, and carried 
the god across land and sea with the 
rapidity of the wind. At the ankles 
they were provided with wings. 

The planet Mercury is evidently re- 
ferred to by Autolycus. Wint. IV, 8. 
25. The old astrological beliefs were 
strongly held in the days of Sh., and 
the influence of the planet Mercury 
upon human destiny was supposed to 
tend powerfully towards an endowment 
of the characteristics of the god whose 
name it bore. 

Mercutlo, dr.p. Friend to Romeo. Rom. 

mere. Complete ; entire. 0th. II, 2, 8 ; 
Cym. IV, 2, 92. Used as an adverb 
(- merely) in All's. Ill, 5, 58. 

mere, ) Entire; absolute; only. 0th. 

mered. f II, 2, 3 ; TroiL I, 8, 111 ; Ant. 
III. 2, 10 ; Cym. V, 6, 335. 

merely. Simply ; absolutely ; quite. Tp. 
1,1,59; HmLI, 2, 187. 

mermaid. A fabulous creature, half 
woman and half fish. Bchm. says the 
word is synonjrmous with siren, but 
this is not strictly correct, although Sh. 
frequently applies the word interchange- 
ably, as in £^. Ill, 2, 45 and 1()8, and 
elsewhere. See stren. Mermaid was 
old slang for a woman of bad char- 
acter. Of the passage: And heard 
a mermaid on a dolphin^s back^ etc. 
(Mids. II, 1, 150), Fumess tells us that 
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this speech of Oberon has been the 
subject of more voluminous specu- 
lation than any other twent j-five lines 
in Shakespeare. Perhaps, not unnatur- 
ally. Let an allegory be once scented 
and the divagations are endless.*' Ac- 
cording to liowe, it amounted to no 
more than a compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth, who is meant by the '* fair 
vestal, throned by the west." In regard 
to this all are agreed. But Warburton 
went further and claimed that the mer- 
maid was Mary, Queen of Scots, the 
dolphin being the dauphin of France, 
son of Henry II, to whom Mary was 
married. See dauphin. The superla- 
tive abilities and attractions of Mary 
are set forth in the line : uttering such 
dulcet and harnioni(yus breath; and 
by the stars that shot madly from their 
spheres are " meant the earls of North- 
umberland and Westmoreland, who fell 
in her quarrel ; and principally the 
great duke of Norfolk, whose projected 
marriage with her was attended with 
such fatal consequences. ' ' The allegory 
is certainly very close. Marshall and 
others think it refers to the entertain- 
ment given to Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
in 1575, and that the stars that shot 
madly from their spheres were fire- 
works! I But this is certainly a very 
unpoetical conception and one entirely 
unworthy of the ])assage under consider- 
ation. He identifies the mermaid on 
the dolphin with Arion ** riding aloft 
upon his old friend the dolphin^^^ as 
described by Laneham in his account of 
the festivities. Arion must have made 
a rare old mermaid. 

It is worthy of note in this connection 
that Mary, in her own day, was carica- 
tured under the symbol of a mermaid. 
See Strickland's " Queens of Scotland," 
art. Marj'. 

The point is one of intense interest, 
and those who desire to study the sub- 
ject thoroughly will find the material 
in Fumess's ed. of Midsummer Sight's 
Dream, where nearly seventeen closely 
printed royal octavo pages are devoted 



to it. The foUowing quotation from 
Fumess cannot fail to interest our 
readers: "In the copy of Hanmer's 
* Shakespeare,' which Mrs. F. A. Kemble 
used in her Public Readings, and 
which she gave to the present editor, 
there is in the margin opposite this 
passage the following MS. note by that 
loved and venerated hand : * It alwaj? 
seems to me the crowning hardship of 
Mary Stuart's hard life to have had 
this precious stone thro^i-n at her by 
the hand of Shakespeare — it seems to 
me most miserable, even when I think 
of all her misery, tiiat she should have 
had this beautiful, bad record from the 
humanest man that ever lived, and, for 
her sins, the greatest poet — and she that 
was wise (not good) and prosperous, to 
have this crown of stars set on her 
narrow forehead by the same hand.' '* 
But although Sh. as a poet paid Eliza- 
beth this glowing compliment, evidently 
before he realized her true character, 
when she came to die he had not one 
word of sorrow or of praise to utter in 
her behalf. 

Merops. A king of the JEthiopians. His 
wife, Clymene, became the mother of 
Phffithon by Helios (the Sun). See 
Pha^hon, Gent. Ill, 1, 153. 

meshed. Mashed ; brewed. Tit. Ill, 2, SS. 

mess. 1. A party eating together; a 
company. John I, 1, 190; Hml. V. 2, 
89. Loiver messes — persons of inferior 
rank; properly those who, at meals, 
sat below the asdt — at the lower end of 
the table. Wint. I, 2, 227. 

2. A party of four. Thus Cotgrave 
gives; **A messe. (Vulgairement) Le 
nombre de quatre." Mess came to 
sig^nif y a set of four, because at great 
dinners the company was usually ar- 
ranged into fours, which were called 
messes. LLL. IV, 8, 207; do. V, 2, 361 ; 
8HVI. I, 4, 73. 

3. A small quantity ; as much as would 
serve for a meal. 2HIV. II, 1, 103; 
0th. IV, 1, 211. 

Messala* dr.p. Friend to Bmtus and 
Cassius. Cses. 
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metaphysical. Supernatural. Mcb. 1, 5, 30. 

Metelliis Clmber, dr.p. Conspirator 
against Julius Cawar. Gees. 

mata-yanl. A measuring yard. 8hr. 
IV, 8, 153. 

maw. ** Mew is the place, whether it be 
abroad or in the house, in which the 
Hawk is put during the tiine she casts 
or doth change her feathers. ' * Holme's 
"Academy of Armory and Blazon." 
Shr. I, 1, 87; John IV, 2, 57; RIII. I, 
1, 38, and 182. 

mettle. 1. Material ; quality. HV. Ill, 
1, 27 ; Mcb. I, 7, 73. 

2. Disposition; courage; temper. Tw. 
Ill, 4, 800 ; Tp. II, 1, 182 ; IHIV. II, 4, 13. 

meyny. The multitude ; probably a form 
of many. Cor. Ill, 1, 66. 

Michael, cTr.p. AfoUowerof Cade. 2HVI. 

Michael, Sir, dr.p. Friend to Archbishop 
of York. IHIV. and 2HIV. 

miclier. A sneak; a truant. IHTV. II, 
4,450. 

michlng. Secret; sneaking. Hml. Ill, 
2.146. 

mlckle. Much ; great. Err. Ill, 1, 45 ; 
HV. II, 1, 70 ; Rom. II, 3, 15. A word 
almost obeolete in the time of Sb., but 
still in use in Scotland in the form 
"muckle," which is a mere variant. 
There is an old proverb: "Many a 
pickle make a mickle,'^ or, as Ray gives 
it : " Many littles make a mickle. '^ By 
a strange perversion this proverb is 
frequently altered to "Many a mickle 
make a nmckle," which is nonsense, as 
mickle and muckle are merely different 
forms of the same word. 

Midas. The son of Oordius and Cybele, 
is said to have been a wealthy but 
efTemiuate king of Phr^^gia, a pupil of 
Orpheus and a great patron of the 
worship of Bacchus. It is said that 
while a child, ants carried grains of 
wheat into his mouth to indicate that 
one day he should be the richest of all 
mortals. On one occasion Silenus, the 
companion and teacher of Bacchus, had 
gone astray in a state of intoxication 
and was caught by the country people 
in the rose gardens of Midas. He was 



bound with wreaths of flowers and 
led before the king. Midas received 
Silenus kindly, and after treating him 
with hosx)itality he led him back to 
Bacchus who, in his gratitude, allowed 
Midas to ask a favor of him. Midas, in 
his folly, desired that all things which 
ho touched should be changed into gold. 
The request was g^nttnl, but as even 
the food which he touched became gold 
he implored the god to take his favor 
l)ack. Bacchus accordingly ordered him 
to bathe in the source of Pactolus, near 
Mount Tmolus. This bath saved Midas, 
but from that time the river always 
had abundance of gold in its sand. 
Merch. Ill, 2, 102. On one occasion, 
when Fan and Apollo were engaged in 
a musical contest on the flute and lyre, 
Midas was chosen to decide between 
them. The king decided in favor of 
Pau, whereupou Apollo changed his 
ears into those of an ass. Midas con- 
trived to conceal them under his 
Phrygian cap, but the servant who 
used to cut his hair discovered them. 
The secret so much harassed this man 
that, as he could not betray it to a 
human being, he dug a hole in the earth 
and whispered in it ; " King Midas has 
ass^sears.^^ He then filled the hole up 
again and his heaiii was relieved. But 
on the same sp<jt a retni grew up which 
in its whispers betrayed the secret. 
Midas is said to have killed himself by 
drinking the V>l<H)d of an ox. 

middest. The middle ; the thick. 2HVI. 
IV, 8, 64. 

middle-earth. The world. A man of 
middle-earth (Wiv. V, 5, 86) evidently 
means one who belongs to the space 
between the sky and the infernal 
regions. 

Milan, Duke of, dr.j). Father to Silvia. 
Oent. 

milch. Moist ; shedding tears. HmL II, 
2,548. 

miiiiner. A man dealing in fancy articles. 
Wint. IV, 4, isrj. 

mill-sixpence. A coin (six]>ence) on which 
the impretjsion was made by a screw 
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press instead of with a hammer. Such 
coins were introduced about 15?2 and 
were, in many respects, superior to the 
old ones. Wiv. 1, 1, 158. 

millstones. *' To weep millstones *^ is a 
proverbial expression signifying not to 
weep at alL RIIL I, 3, S53. TnnL I, 
2,157. 

mince. 1. To make small ; hence to 
extenuate or palliate. 0th. II, 8, 247 ; 
Ant. I, 2, 109. 

2. To act in an affected and delicate 
manner, as, for example, to take small 
steps. Wiv. V, 1, 9 ; Merch. Ill, 4, 67 ; 
TroiL I, 2, 279. 

For the passage in Lr. IV, 6, 119, it 
has been suggested by CoUier^s MB. 
corrector that minces is a misprint for 
mimics. This is certainly a good sug- 
gestion ; counterfeiting or mimicking 
virtue seems more expressive here than 
m.ineingt even if we accept an old 
definition of mincing given by Cotgrave 
(s.v. minetix) — squeamish, quaint, coy. 

mine. To undermine ; to sap ; to destroy. 
As. 1, 1, 22. 

mineraL Anything that is mined or dug 
out of a mine. Hml. IV, 1,26. See ore. 

Minerva. Identified by the Romans with 
the Qreek g^dess Athena. Various 
accounts are given of her birth and 
parentage, one being that she was the 
daughter of Jupiter without a mother. 
Jupiter being tormented with severe 
pains in his head ordered Vulcan to 
split his skull open. This was done, 
and Minerva sprang forth with a mighty 
shout and clad in complete armour. 
She was the goddess of all wisdom and 
of the arts and sciences, and her in- 
ventions are many and important. She 
was believed to have invented nearly 
every kind of work in which women 
were employed, and she herself was 
skilled in such work, as witness her 
contest with Arachne. See Aradine. 
She assumes the character of a warlike 
divinity, but, unlike Mars, she preserves 
men from slaughter when prudence 
demands it and repels the savage love 
of war shown by Man, and conquers 



him. In the reign of Cecrops both 
Neptune and Minerva contended for 
the possession of Athens. The gods re- 
solved that whichever of them produced 
a gift most useful to mortals should have 
possession of the land. Neptune struck 
the ground with his trident and straight- 
way a horse appeared. Minerva (Athcoia) 
then planted the olive. The gods there- 
upon decreed that the olive was more 
useful to man than the horse and gave 
the city to the goddess. From her it 
was called Athense. 

minikin. Small and pretty. Lr. HI, 6, 45. 

minion. The best; the choice. Mcb. II, 
4, 15. From the French mignon, which 
Cot. defines as pleasing^ gentle, kind. 
Skeat suggests that the use of the word 
with a sinister meaning was probably 
borrowed from the Italian mignoney a 
favorite. But the transition from favor- 
ite, in the good sense of one well-beloved, 
to favorite, a servile follower, is obvious 
and easy. 

minimus. Anything very smalL Mids. 
UI, 2, 329. 

Minos. A king and lawgiver of Crete. 
His wife, PkiuBiphaB, gave birth to a 
monster, Minotaurus, which had a builds 
body and a human head. Others say 
a human body and a builds head. The 
monster was kept in the labyrinth con- 
structed by DflBdalus at Cnosus. See 
DcsdcUus. Minos made war against the 
Athenians and Megarians and compelled 
the former to send either every year or 
every nine years, a tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens who were 
devoured in the labyrinth by the Ifino- 
taurus. The monster was slain by 
Theseus. 8HVI. V, 6, 22. 

MInotour. IHVI. V, 8, 189. SeeJIftnos. 

miniite-Jacks. Fickletime-servers; liter- 
ally, fellows that watch their minutes 
to make their advantage. Tim. Ill, 6, 
107. 

minutely. Every minute. Mcb. V, 2, 
18. This word, in this sense, has now 
fallen into disuse, like the word pre- 
sently as meaning at present^ which is 
used only in Scotland, where they speak 
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of a person as ** presently residing *'— 
meaning residing at present. In 8h. 
time this was one of the ordinary sig- 
nifications of the word. 

mirable. Admirable. TroiL IV, 6, 142. 

miraculoas harp. The reference in Tp. 
n, 1, 87, to the mircieuUrus harp may 
be either to that of Amphion or that of 
Apollo. Amphion and his brother 
Zethns having taken Thebes and put 
Lycus, the Idng, and his wife, Dirce, to 
death because Lycus had repudiated 
their mother, they fortified the city by 
a wall, and it is said that when Amphion 
played the lyre the stones moved of 
their own accord and formed the wall. 
Apollo, by means of his harp, raised 
the walls of Troy. Phillpotts says: 
** If Gonzalo makes Carthage and Tunis 
into one city, his word has more power 
than Amphion^s harp, which raised the 
walls of Thebes." 

MlnuHla« dr.p. Daughter to Prospero. 
Tp. 

miscreate. Dlegitimate. HV. I, 2, 16. 

misdoubt, n. Suspicion; apprehension. 
2HVI. Ill, 1, 832. 

misdoubt, V. To mistrust. Wiv. II, 1, 
192; LLL. IV, 8, 194. 

miser. A miserable wretch. Not neces- 
sarily a hoarder of money. IHVI. V, 
4,7. 

misery. Wretchedness; poverty. Cor. 
n, 2, 181. Generally explained here as 
avarice^ but, as Schm. well says, quite 
unnecessarily. 

misgraffed. Ill-placed. Mids. I, 1, 137. 

misprise* ) 1 • To undervalue ; to slight. 

misprize. ( As. I, 1, 177 ; Troll. IV, 5, 74. 
From the French m^priser. 
2. To mistake. Mids. Ill, 2, 74. 

misprised. Mistaken. Mids. Ill, 2, 74. 

misprision. 1. The taking of one thing 
for another ; mistake ; error. Ado. IV, 
1, 187; LLL. IV, 3, 98 ; IHIV. I, 3, 27. 
2. Contempt; undervaluing. All's. II, 
8,159. 

miss* Misconduct. Ven. 58. 

missingly. With regret. Wint. IV, 1, 34. 

missive. A messenger. Mcb. I, 5, 7; 
Ant. II, 2, 78. 



mist. To bedew; to cover with mist. 

Lr. V, 3, 264. 
mlstempered. 1. Badly tempered or 
hardened (as steel). Rom. I, 1, 94. 
2. Ill-tempered; angry. John. V, 1, 12. 

misthink. To think ill of. 8HVL II, 5, 108. 

mistreadings. Sins. IHIV. Ill, 2, 11. 

mistress. 1. A term of courtesy used 
in Sh. time in speaking of or to women 
(except those of high rank) indiscrimin- 
ately, whether they were married or 
not. Even in the beginning of the last 
century it was customary to style an un- 
married lady, mistress. Wiv. V, 5, 194. 
2. The small ball at the game of bowls, 
now called the Jack, at which the 
players aim. Nares. Troil. Ill, 2, 52. 

mixture. But when the planets In evil 
mixture to disorder wander. Troil. 
I, 3, 95. "I believe the poet, according 
to astrological opinions, means when 
the planets form malignant configura- 
tions, when their aspects are evil to- 
wards one another. This he terms evil 
m,ixture." Johnson. 

mobled. Having the head wrapped up 
or muffled. Hml. II, 2, 525. 

modem. Commonplace. As. U, 7, 156 ; 
AU's. U. 8, 2. Mcb. IV, 3, 170. 

module. An image ; not the real thing. 
John V, 7, 58. 

moe. More. RII. II, 1, 239. 

moiety. A portion. Lr. 1, 1, 7. Properly 
a halff from the Latin itiedius, the 
middle. It has this meaning in All's. 
Ill, 2, 69. 

moist star. The moon. Hml. I, 1, 118. 
See moon. 

mold warp. A mole. {Scotch modytoart.) 
IHIV. Ill, 1, 149. 

mome. A dolt; a blockhead. Err. Ill, 
1,32. 

momentaoy. lAsting but a moment; 
momentary. Mids. I, 1, 143. 

Monarcho. The nickname of a crack- 
brained Italian who attracted a great 
deal of attention Just before Sh. time. 
He fancied that he was emperor of the 
world. LLL. IV, 1, 101. 

Montague, dr.p. At variance with Capu- 
let. Borneo's father. Rom. 
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occurs in prv^pmnrr. G«iiC. L ^ 137. 

MMit|«y« dr./L A Ftw* hamU. HV. 

iBcvetrmL AUvIV.S.^ 
Gtaa. IV, 1, 51 : Bool 
UL 1, 13L 

The mooii v«s l«lieT«d not osbr 
%o goveni the tkkit (HmL I, U 11^ and 
to exert a powerful infloetice over the 
oooditioo of men and plants (TrvU. Ill, 
Z, liAty bat to be tlie foorce of dew. 
The dew-<lro|)s were supposed to be tbe 
tears of the mouo. lUb. Ill, I, :SM ; 
Mch. Uh 5. 34. 

■Mion rilf, Uterallr, a perton or cob> 
ception infli]eiK>>d by tlie moon; an 
aU/rtion : a monster. Tpi II, 3, 115. 

■woiiiih . Inconstant; capricioiis;cliaojre> 
able like tbe mooo. As. Ill, 3, 490. 

Moonshine* dr.p. A character in the 
lnl#Tlude. MkIsw 

■toonshioe, eop o* th\ Keot*s emphatic 
threat: fU make a sop o* tk" Moon- 
skifie of yoM (Lr. II, t^ 35) has called 
forth moch comment, some of which 
seems more realistic than poeticaL Thus 
5are4 even goes so far as to suggest 
that Kent threatens to convert Oswald 
into a di«h known as *'eggs in moon- 
shine/' and in iilostratiofi of his ex- 
frfanation he actually in^es a cookery 
recipe f'lr this culinary preparation ! 
EntHuJe says: ** Plainly, Kent's in- 
tention iH to make a * sop * of him in the 
sense of steeping him in his own blood, 
by tbe conssnting light of the moon.'' 
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yo« iaft as a pasoaJm.'' It is 
Ehat Booe of these ooiiyeys a 
pnciMly equivalent to that 
by 8k. Momwhlne has always 
rqganled aa ooe of tho nxMt on- 
taal of entities; ''a sop o* the 
** is the next thing to nothing ; 
Qnrald into that, would be 
annihilate idm, so that Kent's 
to saying, in the 
erhaps, less poetic 
*ort<Mlay: •'! won^ leave a 
spec of yon.^ Tbe moon was 
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A nod ; a grimaceL Tjx IV, 1, 47. 
To make grimaces. Ljr. IV, 1, 54. 

Making grunacca. Lr. IV, 1,62. 
tf r./L A shepherdess. Wint. 
A hidden meaning. Ado. Ill, i, 

IV, 4, W: HV.III,«,S5. 
dr.p. Awnmednameof Belarioa. 
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Prtnce of, dr.p. Suitor to 



aHVLm, 



Sea ^ vrora and CepJbo- 



q.T. AllV 



las. 
■arris. 1. 

2. Tke at ae ai^^s wumrU. Mids. II, 1, 
9tv In the Var. Sh. (1^1) Jamea ex- 
phnns this as follows : *' In that part of 
Warwickshire where Shakespeare was 
educated, and in theneighbooTing parts 
of Northamptonshire, the shepherds 
and other boys dig up the turf with 
their knives to re p res en t a aort of im- 
perfect chessboard. It consists of a 
square, sometimea only a foot in dia- 
meter, sometimes three or four yards. 
Within this is another square, every 
side of which is parallel to the ex- 
ternal square, and these squares are 
joined by lines drawn from each comer 
of both squares and the middle of each 
line. One party or player, has wooden 
pegs, the other stonss, which they move 
in such a manner as to take up each 
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other^s men, as they are called, and the 
area of the inner square is called the 
pound, in which the men taken up are 
impounded. These flgureBareaIwa3rscut 
upon the green turf, or leys as they are 
called, or upon the grass at the end of 
ploughed lands, and in rainy seasons 
never fail to be choked up with mud." 
Cotgrave, Douce, Strutt, Wright and 
others describe various modifications of 
the game which in some forms is a very 
old one. 

morris-dance. The morris dance, or 
Moorish dance, was used on festival 
occasions, particularly on Biay Day and 
other seasons of great licence. HV. 
II, 4, 25. It appears that a certain set 
of personages were usually represented 
in the Biay Day morris-dance, who have 
been thus enumerated. 1. The Bavian 
or fool. 2. Maid Marian or the Queen 
of May, the celebrated mistress of Robin 
Hood. 8. The friar, that is, Friar Tuck, 
chaplain to the same personage. 4. 
Her gentleman-ushei; or paramour. 5. 
The hobby-horse. 6. The clown. 7. A 
gentleman. 8. The Biaypole. 9. Tom 
Piper. 10, 11 . Foreigners, perhaps Moris- 
cos. 12. The domestic fool or jester. 
It is not to be supposed that all these 
personages were always there, but 
allusions to all, or most of them, are 
found in various places. It is difficult 
to trace any part of these dances clearly 
to Moorish origin, and the presumption 
is chiefly founded upon the names 
Morris and Morisco. Nares. 

morris pike. A formidable weapon used 
often by the English mariners and some- 
times by soldiers. Supposed to be of 
Moorish origin, hence the name. Err. 
IV, 3, 28. 

mort. French for death ; hence a hunt- 
ing term for a certain flourish or notes 
blown at the death of the deer. Wint. 
I, 3, 118, 

mortal. In the passage mortal in folly 
(As. II, 4, 56), this word has given the 
commentators some trouble. Johnson 
explains it as abounding in folly, the 
word mortal being an English pro- 



vinciaUsm for much or very, as mortal 
tall, mortal littU. Other meanings 
have been suggested, but none are 
satisfactory, and Staunton thinks that 
there is a meaning that we have not 
yet discovered. Rosalindas reply: "Thou 
speakest wiser than thou art ware of," 
would seem to indicate a deeper meaning. 
The expression, human mortalSy 
(Mids. II, 1, 101) has given rise to a 
question as to whether the fairies, with 
Oberon and Titania, were mortal, like 
men, or immortal, and the argument 
has been conducted with some bitter- 
ness. In line 185 Titania speaks of a 
human female, a votaress of her order, 
who " being mortal of that boy did die," 
which would seem to imply that Titania 
herself was not mortal. But this ques- 
tion, like everything ^Ise connected 
with these creations of the imag^ination, 
is unsettled, and will no doubt remain so. 

morrow. To-morrow. Mids. I, 1, 228; 
Rom. II, 2, 186. 

mort de ma vie. French for deat h of 
my life ; a common French oath. HV. 
Ill, 5, 11. 

mort-du-vinaigre. Literally, death of 
vinegar \ a ridiculous and probably 
meaningless oath used by Parolles. 
All's. II, 8, 50. 

mort Dieu. French for death of Qod; 
same as ^Sdeath, which is a contraction 
for God's death. 2HVI. I, 1, 128. 

mortified. 1. Dead; insensible; numb. 
Lr. II, 8, 15; Caes. II, 1, 824. 
2. Ascetic; retired from the world. 
Mcb. V, 2, 5 ; LLL. 1, 1, 28. 

The phrase, the mortified man (Mcb. 
V, 2, 5), may mean either a hermit, i.e., 
one who is dead to the world and its 
passions, or a man who is pt/ysically 
dead. The Clarendon Press ed. takes 
the latter view, and adds: "If *the 
mortifled man ' really means the dead, 
the word bleeding in the former line 
may have been suggested by the well- 
known superstition that the coi*pse of a 
murdered man bled afresh in the pre- 
sence of the murderer. It is true that 
this interpretation gives an extravagant 
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i* French for tW Ei^rtfesh 
s true, bat kere it 
kftsa anister meaiiin^. Co 
•s one of the definitions of Mof." af«t|K 
cwf, nip, frmmpe, *«>^<p, /Wuf. 
ft erideDtJ J signiflesa mark of 

Mfl<h,<fr./». Afmirr. Mhis. 

Mflth, <f r.p. Pkge to Armado. LLL. 

■Mtber. T1»e disease Aysf«rira 
Ljr. II, 4, .% 

The disease calkd the mu4Mfr 
kfftt erica pcissio in Sh. time 
iboa^fat peculiar to wome 

The passage in Cvm. Ill, 4, 51 
jay of Italy Wht»e mother was ker 
painting^ is one of the c ru ce s of the 
plaj. Johnson explains it as: **The 
creature not of nature, but of painting. *' 
In support of this, reference has been 
made to Lr. II. 2, 60, a tailor wuide 
thee. And in Cym. IV, 2, 82, we find: 

No, nor thj tailor, rascal, 
Wbo is thj fpnandf ather ; he made 

those clotbes. 
Which, as it seems, make thee. 

Clarke and Wright aa j : *' If the text 
be right, the meaning probably is, 
whose mother aided and abetted her 
daughter in her trade of seduction.** 
A rather forced gloss, of which Inglebj 
properly remarks : *'*' By no ingenuity 




mother 
'^whoe mother 



knTe been pft>* 

ThcohaU rend ''plant- 

;^ Hanmer read 

;** and the 

rend: "^Who 

** HaUo- 




IT nna for alteratioii. 

A mere idler ; one who 

Oth.1, 

■atlMi^a. 1. Xotire; that which makes 

toMmK Ctor. I1,1,56l 
2. Inifnfev; tendency d the mind or 

frhati -m MeM. I, 4, 59 ; Mercfa. 

V, U »; Jote IV, S, 355; Oth. I, S, Ki 
1. Ofl^rs; fiqnef . MeM. V, 1, 541 ; 

&rr. 1, 1, 6D; Oor. II» a» 57. 
4» A papiMt ihow, and abo a single 

IMpiMt. Lncr. 1S3S: Wint IV, a, 106; 

Gent. II« 1, lOBL 

in Mcaa ID, 2, US, has 
to sense diwnwiinn, bat the 



In Meaa IH, 1« l:9Ql» the expreniiop, 
this norat aiMfioa, does not seem to 
refer wholly to the mere morement of 
theUmbsandoilganL TlietermatofKm, 
generally applied to poppets, etc., is 
here osed UMtaphorioally to signify the 
human body. 

ITasJiaJbed of motum. Cs& IH, 1, 
70. Malone, with whom Dyce agrees, 
says "uDshaked by suit or solicitation, 
of which the object is to move the 
person addressed.** Craik expUins as 
**aiidiaken in his motion,** but this is 
not In aooordance with the facts, the 
pc4e star being supposed to hare no 
motion. The obvious meaning is **mi- 
moTing,** the of here haying the 
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of &y, as in HmL 1, 1, 25, and II, 1, 64 : 
And thus do we of wisdom and of 
reach, 
motion, v. To propose; to coonsel. lUVi. 

1, 8, 63. 

motive. 1. Cause; one who moves. Tim. 

V,4,27; Ant. II, 2,96. 
2. Instrument; that which moves. AU^s. 

IV, 4,20; Ti-oU. IV, 5, 57. 
motley, n. 1. The parti-oolored dress 

worn by fools; hence, sometimes used 

for the fool himself. As. II, 7, 34, 58; 

do. Ill, 8, 79; Lr. I, 4, U)0. 
motley » adj. Of difiPerent colors ; so-called 

because spotted; originally applied *to 

curdled milk. Skeat, As. II, 7, 43. A 

long motley coat, guarded with yellow. 

HVIIL, Prol. 16. Yellow was the foors 

color. See guarded. 
motley -minded. Foolish; having the 

mind of a motley or fool. As. V, 4, 41. 
mould. EaHh ; men of m^ould « mortal 

men, i.e., made of the earth. HV. Ill, 

2, 23. " Mr. Grant White is altogether 
mistaken when he says that * a m^an of 
mould is a man of large frame, and so 
of strength, of prowess.' " Dyce. The 
word, in the sense we have given, was 
in frequent use among the old poets. 
If Nym, Bardolph and Pistol had been 
men of strength and prowess they would 
not have asked mercy of Fluellen. 

Mouldy* dr.p. A recruit. 2HIV. 

Mountanto. See montanto or montant. 
Beatrice calls Benedick Signor Moun- 
tanto to indicate that she considered 
him a mere fencer. Ado. I, 1, SO. 

mountebank, n. One who mounts on a 
bench (banco) to advertise his nostrums 
at fairs and street comers. Err. V, 1, 
238 ; Hml. IV, 7, 142. 

mountebank, v. To impose upon after 
the manner of a quack. Cor. Ill, 2, 132. 

mouse, n. A term of endearment very 
common in old authors and therefore 
presumably in frequent use in Sh. time. 
Hml. HI, 4, 183. 

mouse, V, To tear in pieces. John II, 
1,354. 

mouse-hunt. A weasel, sometimes a 
stoat. As all animals of this family 



are believed to be very amorous (see 
antSy fitchew), the name was often 
applied to men who were inclined to 
run after women. Some think that the 
origin of the word was mottse, used as 
a term of endearment (see mouse), 
hence m^use-hunt = a hunter after 
dears. Rom. IV, 4, 11. 

mouth, n. Voice or cry. Mids. IV, 1, 122; 
IHVI. II, 4, 12. Not the bark as some 
corns, explain it. 

mouth, V. To join mouths; to kiss. Meas. 
HI, 2, 194. 

mouthed, adj. Open; gaping. Sonn. 
LXXVII, 6 ; IHIV. I, 3, U7. 

mow. A grimace. Tp. IV, 1, 47. 

moy. A word originated by Pistol from 
a misunderstanding of the French moi 
(me) which he supposed to be something 
valuable offered as ransom by the 
French soldier. HV. IV, 4, 14. John- 
son thought that by moy Pistol under- 
stood a piece of money, probably a 
moidore; Douce laughs at this and 
suggests muy or muid, a French 
measure for com. But if Pistol did not 
understand moi it is very unlikely that 
he would have understood mutd. Bo- 
sides, he asks if parcfonne^r moi (pardon 
me) means a ton of moys. It is evident 
that this word, like much else that 
Pistol utters in this passage, is mere 
gibberish, and that is where the humor 
lies. 

Mowbray, Thomas, dr.p. Duke of Nor- 
folk. RII. 

Mowbray, Lord, dr.p. In league against 
Henry IV. 2HIV. 

muck-water. A word of uncertain mean- 
ing. JlfocA:-u;ater in the Fl. *^ A Jocular 
term of reproach used by the Host, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor^ to the 
French Dr. Caius. Ck>nsidering the 
profession of the Doctor and the ooarse- 
ness of the Host, there can be no doubt, 
I think, that he means to allude to the 
mockery of judging of diseases by the 
water or urine, which was the practice 
of all doctors, regular and irregular, 
at that time, and the subject of much, 
not ill-placed. Jocularity. Mock-water 
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must meaiL, therefore, ' joa pretending 
water-doctor.'* A very few speeches 
before, the same Epeaksar calls Dr. Cains 
King Urinal^ and twice in the following 
scene Sir Hugh threatens to knodc his 
nrinals aboat his costard or head. Can 
anj-thing be more clear ? Mr. Steerens* 
interpretaticm, relating to the water of 
a jewel, would be good if anything had 
led to the mention of a Jewell, or the 
alluding to it.^^ Xares. See cride- 
game. 

maddy-inetticd. Dull-spirited; irresolute. 
HmL II, 2, 591 ef. mettle. 

mulled. Insipid ; flat. Cor. IV, 5, SiO. 

mttltipotent. Almighty. TroiL IV, 5, 129. 

momMe-iiews. A tell-tale; a pratUor. 
LLL. V, 2, 464. 

monimeiitfl. Expedients; instruments. 
Cor. 1, 1, 122. 

mural. WalL Mids. V, 1, 208. In the 
Fl. morall ; changed by Pope to mural. 
White says that *^ the use of * mural * 
for * wall ' is an anomally in English, 
and is too infelicitous to be regarded as 
one of Shakespeare^s daring feats of 
language." In his first edition he re- 
tained moral; in his later edition he 
adopted the emendation of Collier^s 
MS. and gave wall down. Hanmer 
read mure all down. Mure, meaning 
wall, is found in 2HIV. IV, 4, 119, and 
the compound immure, in Troil., Prol. 
8. Mural is properly an adjective. 

murderlng-piece. A cannon loaded with 
case and sometimes with chain shot. 
HmL IV, 5, 95. 

mure. A waU. 2HIV. IV, 4, 119. 

murmur. Rumour. ^Twas fresh in 
murmur ■» was a recent rumour. Tw. 
I, 2, 82. 

murrion. Afflicted with the murrain. 
Mids. II, 1, 97. 

Mttfles. According to the earliest writers 
the Muses were the inspiring goddesses 
of song and, according to later notions, 
divinities presiding over the different 
kinds of poetry and over the arts and 
sciences. As regards their pcu*entage, 
the most common notion was that they 
were the daughters of Jupiter and 



Mnemosyne and bom in Pieria, at the 
foot of Mount Olympus. They were 
worshipped chi^y on Mount HeUoon, 
in Pieria, and <m. Mount Ptamaasus. 
Near the latter mountain was the 
famous rVistalian l^[ning, well known 
as sacred to the Muses. They were nine 
in number, their names and attributes 
being as follows : L Calliope, the Muse 
of epic poetry, represented with a tablet 
and stylus, or reed pen, and sometimes 
with a rc^ of papa*. 2. Clio, the Muse 
of history ; appears in a sitting atti- 
tude, with an opesi roll of paper, or an 
open chest of Ixx^cb^ 8. Euterpe, the 
Muse of lyric poetry, with a flute. 4. 
Melpomene, the Muse of tragedy, with 
a tragic mask, tiie club of Hercules, or 
a sword ; her head is surrounded with 
vine leaves, and she wears the cothumos 
or buskin, such as were worn by tragic 
actors. 5. Terpsichore, the Muse of 
choral dance and song; appears with 
a lyre and the plectrum, an instrument 
for striking the lyre. 6. Erato, the 
Muse of erotic poetry and mimic imita- 
tion ; sometimes also has the lyre. 7. 
Poljrmnia or Polyhymnia, the Muse of 
the sublime h3rmn; usually appears 
without any attribute, in a pensive or 
meditating attituda 8. Urania, the 
Muse of astronomy ; with a staff point- 
ing to a globe. 9. Thalia, the Muse of 
comedy and of merry and idyllic poetry; 
appears with a oomic mask, a shepherd ^s 
staff, or a wreath of ivy. Sometimes 
the Muses are seen with feathers on 
their heads, alluding to their contests 
with the Sirens. See Sirens, None of 
the Muses is referred to by name in 
Sh. The nine Muses are referred to in 
Mids. V. 1, 52. References to Muse in 
this sense are found in HV., ProL 1, 
and Oth. U, 1. 128. 
muset, ) The opening in a fence or 
musit. ) thicket through which a hare 
or other beast of sport is accustomed 
to pass. Naret, Ven. 688. In Kins. 
Ill, 1, the word does not mean *' hiding- 
place,*' but the opening through whi^ 
the hiding-plaoe is reached. 
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mmic. Of the phraae ** Let him ply his 
music " (HmL II, 1, 73) no quite satis- 
factory explanation has been given. 
Clarke explains it : ** Let him conduct 
himself in any style and at any rate he 
chooses/' Hudson: "Let him fiddle his 
secrets out.^' BchnL : ** Apply himself 
to his music." 

mius. A scramble ; a row. Ant. Ill, 11, 91. 
This word is classed as colloquial or 
Mlang, and in Farmer^s ** Slang and Its 
Analogues " it is set down as A merican . 
Another instance of the survival, on 
this side of the Atlantic, of Elizabethan 
words wiiich have fallen into disuse in 
England. It is a common colloquial 
word with us. 

Mostardseed, dr.p. A fairy. Mids. 

mates. Actors who appear on the stage 
but do not speak. HmL III, 2, 141 ; 
do. V, 2, 846. 

matine,n. A rebel; a mutineer. John 
11,1,878; Hml. V, 2, 6. 

mtftine, v. To rebel. Hml. Ill, 4, 88. 

mntiner. A mutineer. Cor. I, 1, 254. 

Mntius* dr.p. Son to Titus Andronicus. 
Tit. 

motton. 1. A sheep, i.e., the animal 
itself. Merch. I, 8, 168. 

2. The flesh of sheep. Tw.I,3, 130;2HIV. 
V, 1, 28. In the passage in Tw. 1, 8, 129 : 

Sir And. : Faith, I can cut a caper. 

Sir Ibby : And I can cut the mutton to't, 

there is evidently a pun on caper as a 
sauce, and caper as a frolicsome skip or 
spring. It is evident from this that 
mutton and caper sauce together are at 
least as old as the time of Sh. 

3. A woman, especially in the carnal 
sense, but not necessarily with an evil 
meaning. Thus, most glossaries define 
iaced mutt.on (Qent. I, 1, 102) a^ a cant 
expression for a courtesan, and a quibble 
is suggested— courtesans being notori- 
ously fond of finery and also frequently 
subjected to the whip. Thus Du Bartas 
speaks of ** Lacing with lashes their 
unpitied skin. ^ ' But surely in applying 
this term to the chaste and faithful 
Julia, Speed never Intended a sug- 
gestion of eviL The truth seems to be 



that many of these cant phrases with 
objectionable meanings are good ordin- 
ary terms degraded to euphemisnis. 
Myrmidons* The. An Achaean race in 
Tbessaly, over whom Achilles ruled and 
who accompanied him to Troy. TroiL 
V, 7, 1. They are said to have inhabited 
originally the island of ^gina, and to 
have emigrated with Peleus into Thee- 
saly. Of the origin of their name two 
accounts are given. One is that they 
are descended from Myrmidon, the son 
of Jupiter and Eurymedusa, daughter 
of Clitos, whom Jupiter deceived in the 
disguise of an ant. Her son was for 
this reason called Myrmidon, from the 
Greek word for an ant. Another ac- 
count is that Jupiter, designing .^Egina 
for the kingdom of tiis son, .£acus, fur- 
nished the originally uninhabited island 
with people by changing ants into men. 

The speech of the clown in Tw. II, 8, 
29, that the Myrmidons are no bottle- 
ale houses, is evidently intended for big 
words without any meaning, and has 
caused a great waste of critical ingenuity. 

Our word myrmidon, which signifies 
a devoted, but unscrupulous, adherent, 
is derived from the name of these 
followers of Achilles. 
mystery. 1. A secret. Cor. IV, 2, 85; 
Hml. Ill, 2, 382. 

2. A trade. In Sh. time, and even down 
to the present day, even the most com- 
mon trade is called a mystery. Thus, the 
shoemaker ^s trade is spoken of as "the 
art and mystery of shoemaking.*' In 
Sh. writings we find the term applied 
to the trade of the hangman (Mees. Ill, 
2, 80), and even to thieving (Tim. IV, 
8, 458), and to the business of the bawd 
(0th. IV, 2, 80). In the latter passage 
the expression: Your mystery, your 
mystery -« betake you to your trade. 

3. Secret rites. Lr. I, 1, 112. These 
rites were practised only by certain in- 
itiated persons, and formed the most 
solemn modes of ancient worship. They 
consisted of purifications, sa^fidal 
offerings, processions, hymns, daiioeSi 
dramatic perf ormanoes ajod the like. 
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hone^ baft noC 
a poor or 



The word ooows from neigk^Um&acmMid 
mafde by a borseu It would aeeoi that 
originally it did noi even imply a small 
borse, bat simply a borscL InUke*'0«6t 
Hystoriale of the I>estnKtion of Troy *' 
we find **He neyt as a nagge.*^ Tbis 
does not seem to imply that tbe wtord 
was used in the sense of poor, or even 
smalL Tbe wv^rd oocuxb tbiioe in 8b., 
and in ettch case with a qimli^ring 
adjective, two of wbidi denote in- 
feriontY. IHIV. HI, 1, 135; 2HIV. 
II, 4, 3^; Ant. Ill, 10, la 

Scbm. gives as a second meaning: 
" Term (tf contempt for a loose woman;** 
bat this is scarcely correct. In both 
instances in whidi Sh. uses tbe wcMrd in 
this connection, it will be found that 
the expression of contempt is to be 
found in the accompanying adjective 
and not in the mere word nag, and in 
one of the instances (^HIV. II, 4, 205) 
it is very evident that the speaker uses 
bomtiastic language which be does not 
understand. See Galloway. 

Naiades. A general name for tbe nymphs, 
or female divinities, who preesided over 
fresh water, whether of rivers, lakes, 
brooks or springs. Tp. IV, 1, 12S. See 
Xymphs. 

nalL 1. The homy growth at the ends 
of the fingers and toes. Tp. II, 2, 17^ ; 
Elrr. IV, 4, 107, and nimierous other 
passages. 

2. A spike of wood or metaL Qent. 
II, 4, 1»3; Ail's. II, 2, 26. The original 
idea conveyed by the word nail was a 
piercer. In regard to tbe expression 
♦*dead as nail in door" O^HIV. V, 8, 
126), Bteevens says: ''This proverbial 
expression is of tener used than under- 
stood. The door-nail is the nail on 
which, in ancient doors, the knocker 



It is t h ere fo re used as a corn- 
to any one irrecoverably dead, 
wbo has fallen (as Virgil sajrs) 
mmlia wuprte, that is, with abundant 
df th. such as iteratioD of strokes on 
the head would natoraUy produce.'* 
This expfamataon is interesting and 
ingenkms, but to us it seems too subtie 
and far-feit^ied for an everyday pro- 
verb. Doors in theoldoi time were not 
the light panded affairs now in use, 
bat heavy and battened so as to resist 
the blows even of a banuner. The old 
door of the Tolbooth in Edinburgh re- 
sisted the fiercest assaultsof the Porteus 
mob, who nsed sledge hammers and 
crowbars, and was only reduced by fire. 
(See Heart of Mid-Lothian.) In the 
time of Sh. the nails used in common 
doors were band-made of wrought iron, 
and were bent over or clinched so that 
their nsef alness as naUs was destroyed 
until re-forged. They were therefore 
mechanically dead. There were many 
soch naUsin the door. Butthe proverb 
is one of those oonmion and often 
meaningless comparisons which the 
common people are apt to use. We 
have heard ''dead as a stone," *'dead 
as a hammer," etc See k<^hnaU and 
handsaw. See also ''Shakespearean 
Notes and New Readings." 

3. A measure equal to 2^ inches (tbe 
one-sixteenth of a yard). Shr. I V, 3, 109. 

Mk«L 1. Witboat Nothing. WintlU, 
2, 213. Naked bed (Yen. 897); "a 
person nndressed and in bed was f <»in- 
eriy said to be 'in naked bed.* It may 
be observed that down to a certain 
period those who w«re in bed were 
litotdly naked, no night linen being 
worn." Nares. 

2. Drawn; unsheathed. Brr.IV,4,148; 
Bom. 1, 1, 89. 

3. Unarmed. 2HVL m, 2, 284 ; Oth. 
V 2. 284. 

4. Destitute. HmL IV, 7, 44. 
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Narcissus. A beautiful jouth, who was 
wholly inaoceasible to the feeling of 
love, and the njmph. Echo, who was 
enamoured of him, died of grief. 
One of his rejected lovers, however, 
prayed to Nemesis to pttnish him 
for his unfeeling heart. So one day, 
when Narcissus was tired with the 
chase, he lay down to rest by a stream 
in the wood. Stooping to drink, be 
■aw his own image in the water, and 
Nemesis caused him to fall in love with 
it. But as he could not approach or 
embrace the object of his affection, be 
gradually pined away and his corpse 
was metamorphosed into the flower 
which bears his name. In the land of 
Shades he gazes continually at his own 
image in the river Styx. Ant. II, 5, 96. 

Nathaniel, Sir, dr. p. A curate. LLL. 

native, n. Origin ; source. Cor. Ill, 1, li^. 

native, oc^. ReaL Native act and figure 
of my heart -* my real thoughts. Oth. 
1, 1, 62. 

YHiich native she did owe (LLL. I, 
2, 111) -* which she naturally possessed. 
Native seems to be an adverb here. 

natural. An idiot. Tp. Ill, 2, 87 ; As. 
I, 2, 52 ; Rom. II, 4, 96. 

nature. 1. Life. All's. IV, 8,272 ; Mcb. 

1, 5, 51 ; Hml. I, 6, 12. 
2. Innate affection of the heart and 
mind. Hml. 1, 5, 82; Mcb. I, 5, 46. 

The sentence. One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin (Troil. Ill, 
8, 175), is quoted by thousands who do 
not know the occasion of its utterance 
and, indeed, scarcely know that it is 
from Shakespeare. Therefore, it is not 
to be wondered at that it is generally 
misunderstood. In an article in the 
Oalaxy for Feb., 1877, Grant White 
calls attention to its true meaning, 
which is : ** There is one point on which 
all men are alike, one touch of human 
nature which shows the kindred of all 
mankind — that they slight familiar 
merit and prefer trivial novelty. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
It has come to be always quoted with 
the meaning implied in the following 
indication of emphasis : * One touch of 



nature makes the whole world kin.' 
Shakespeare wrote no such sentimental 
twaddle. Least of all did he write it in 
this play, in which his pen * pierces to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discemer of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.' The line which has been 
thus perverted into an exposition of 
sentimental brotherhood among all man- 
kind, is, on the contrary, one of the 
most cynical utterances of an undis- 
putable moral truth, disparaging to the 
nature of all mankind, that ever came 
from Shakespeare's pen. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 
meaning [as shown by the context] is 
too manifest to need, or indeed, admit 
a word of conmient, and it is brought 
out by this emphasis : One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin^ — 
that one touch of their conunon falling 
being an uneasy love of novelty. Was 
ever poet's or sage's meaning so per- 
verted, so reversed 1 And yet it is hope- 
less to think of bringing about a change 
in the general use of this line and a cessa- 
tion of its perversion to sentimental 
purposes, not to say an application of 
it as the scourge for which it was 
wrought ; just as it is hopeless to think 
of changing by any demonstration of 
unfitness and unmeaningness a phrase 
in general uso— the reason being that 
the mass of users are utterly thought- 
less and careless of the right or the 
wrong, the fitness or the unfitness, of 
the words that come from their mouths, 
except that they serve their purpose 
for the moment. That done, what care 
they ? And what can we expect, when 
even the Globe edition of Shakespeare's 
works has upon its very title-page and 
its cover, a globe with a band around it, 
on which is written this line in its per- 
verted sense, that sense being illustrated, 
enforced and deepened into the general 
mind by the union of the band-ends by 
clasped hands. I absolve, of course, 
the Cambridge editors of the guilt of 
this twaddling misuse of Shakespeare's 
line; it was a mere publisher's oon- 
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lrt>nutK^: but I iatoin » w l Mit war prims d 
1^1 iWv «^>MMi should haT«eT«r allowed 
tl9«K'bMUK'tk>nik»il b«» from its appear- 
iui^>^ vHi IW nuu« litli^i»g« with their 

Hul lh<^ lu^wl nuvrisiiif case of in- 
alHHtlivH) K> Ihti w \>6vkHHt pi^inti, which 
aiv C^uUiar K^ all cK«« readers of 8h., 
\H>Hir« m **Tb« Ketinr Irviof Shake- 
ii|Hyit>v'* This aitmirahl^ «d. was, as 
iiimH» \^ iHJtr rvadervar^ nod^mhlaware, 
|Hv|«(ii>Hi with si^ipoial ri^fereiica to 
\(m)iMt K' i^r^HhKtkMU etlhMT on the sUHce 
\vr ui |u^x at¥ rxMiftUnipf^ This« of coune, 
ill \ N«h «^ I kH» \^ui9«i\>ti of certain portioos 
\vr tho ^'^l xvhiv'h. if n^aiiwd, wouM 
uwikv Uu' |4(vr t\M Kh^Tv ai^t w« ara tokl 
Ihal 'M(m» i^a ww^ gv a |4a\>!>d beCween 
l4>HolivtH ar«» thsXK^ whK<^ niar« without 
aiiv vMi lUHMil t\> th« «lvMrT or actioD of 

III tht« iktaiHlani l^xt the passage 
uiH W \Nm*hh»raln>w r>pa*l« a!« f\4k>w» : 
v^M« ivHioh \^ ttumrv laabMi ihe whole 

\«vMUIkill« 

11\At aU v^ iiK shm^ vx^MMmi ival*^ aew« 

K^i-U)i«i>^\l^ 
Tt\NV(i|ih tK«\\ An« i\M«K> aihI iiKmkled 

of MUIV|S« |>*Al« 

Ami itiNV to vlu«t thAI t« A liltle gHM 
Mv«r«« Wi\ul ihAM iciU oVr^luMe^t. 
Now, %^u it W Wlk'v^i that in this 
l>aj<««*>it^ all th«* liiH^aftw A ia are marl^i 
fxxr ^vim5*^i%^i» thiw Mrikiiyit ^nit the verr 
ht»> u*^%» \>f thi« |\art \>t th^ «|^eech of 
l'l\«M>* ami MtiMraHy i^ittii^ in his 
nnmiha UM^aniiVK the very \H*l^^t» to 
that iutoihie^i f 

VenlY» this is e^^ialM \M\ly hr the 
lUvaoluV wlH>oh*^se f^vr hi« t*xt a w^U- 
kium II |>aMMl|^« fn^u the t)t^*r4 acixvrxi- 
iii(C to St. Msttliow: ''liang all the 
law ami th<* |u\>phet* ! ** 

It is v«»rr ivrtaiu that 8ir Henrr 

Irvin^r nov««r iva«i the |vr\H^ of this part 

(kf tile eiUiitm wbit^ has Iwen |ml4isheti 

niHier his luuiie. 

Miafht. lni|>nHwr: licentioiis. Hml. 

lii» 2, 15:. 

A niesninic still retained in oor 
modem wont MoaiyAly. I\>wden qiK^«s 
fItMU **Qrace Ahountlinic/' wbcrt^ liiin> 



jan declares that he never " so much as 
attempted to be naught with women." 

nave. ThenaveL The expression in llcb. 
I, 2, 23: Till he unseam''d hifn from 
the nave to the e^aps, has been the 
subject of some discussion. A blow 
wliich would make a cut ** from the 
naval to the jaws " seems to be a rather 
awkward one ; ** from the chape to the 
navel'* would seem to be the more 
usual stroke. Consequently, Warburton 
would read nape. But these reversals 
of direction are not unusual in tSh., ef. 
As. Ill, ^ 7j he that diee and lives. 
With the old two-handed sword, strokes 
which would have ** unseamed" from 
the f^mpe to the navel were not un- 
known. 

nayward. Towards nay; inclining to a 
negative. Wint. II, 1, 64. 

Miyword. A watchword. Wiv. II, 2, 131. 
In Tw. II, 8, 146, we find nayirord in 
most modem editions, but in Fl. and 
siHne of the older editions it is ayword. 
Here, however, it evidently means by- 
word or laughing-stock— not watch- 
word, as Schm. has it. 

naaf, ( The hand. Mids. IV, 1, 20 ; 

•elf. ) SHI V. II, 4, 200. 

■car. To come near -* to touch in a 
tender spot IHIV. 1, 3, 14 ; Rom. 1, 5, 24. 

ocar-legfed. Knock-kneed. Shr. Ill, 2, 58. 

■eat* a. Homed cattle are known as 
a^af. Hence, neat^s leather -• leather 
made from the hide of an ox. 8uch 
leather Is especially fitted for making 
the soles (tf shoes; henoe the expression: 
Ae proper men as ever trod upon 
neaVs leather. Csbs. 1, 1, 29 ; also Tp. 
11,2,72. 
it,o<0*. Foppi^ IHIV. 1,8, 3S. 
The meaning of the word neat in the 
seotsDce, loa netU slave^ strike I (Lr. 
II, % 45) has giveo rise to much dis- 
cussicai. Steevens, followed by Dyce, 
Schmidt, Wright, Moberly and others, 
defines it as foppish, finicaL Johnson 
suggested that it meant ** mere slave, 
very slave,^* and Walker carries out 
this id«a by the definition, pure, un- 
nUxed, just as unmixart Uqaor is to-day 
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spoken of as "neat*' Staunton gave 
to neat a meaning connecting it with 
neat catUe, and suggesting that Oswald 
was to be graded with cattle. Fumess 
is inclined to accept Walker^s interpre- 
tation, which is certainly the most 
forcible. Rolfe objects to Johnson's 
definition (as modified by Walker) that 
Sh. nowhere else has neat -• pure, un- 
mixed, but, as we have often noted in 
this glossary, such an objection carries 
very little weight. Sh. writings are 
fuU of instances of the single use or 
mode of use of a word. 

neb. Now signifies the beak of a bird, 
but Sh. probably uses it in the Scotch 
sense in which it means the nose in 
particular, but sometimes the face or 
countenance. Wint. I, 2, 188. 

ncccssitied. So poor as to urgently need 
aid. AU's. V, 8, 85. 

needful. Full of need ; wanting supplies. 
8HVI. II, 1, 147. 

needly. Absolutely. Rom III, 2, 117. 

neeld. A needle. Mids. Ill, 2, 204 ; John 
V, 2, 157. 

neeze. To sneeze. Mids. II, 1, 56. 

negiection. Want of care; disregard. 
IHVI. IV, 8, 49 ; Per. Ill, 8, 80. 

negligence. Disregard ; contempt. Hml. 
IV. 5, 134. See spied. 

Ne inteiilgis? Latin for do you not 
understand f LLL. V, 1, 28. Neintelli- 
gis in Fl ; anne intelligis in some eds. 

Nemean lion. The valley of Nemea, 
between Cleonse and Phlius, was in- 
habited by a monstrous lion, the off- 
spring of Typhon and Echidna. Eurys- 
theus ordered Hercules to bring him 
the skin of the monster. After using 
in vain his club and arrows against the 
lion, he strangled the animal with his 
own hands. He returned, carrying the 
dead lion on his shoulders, but Eurys- 
theus was so frightened at the gigantic 
strength of the hero that he ordered 
him in future to deliver the account of 
his exploits outside the town. The 
slaying of the Nemean lion was the first 
of the twelve labors of Hercules. LLL. 
IV, 1,90; Hml. I, 4, 83. 



Nemesis. A Greek goddess, who is usually 
described as the daughter of Night, 
though some call her a daughter of 
Erebus or of Oceanus. She is a per- 
sonification of the moral reverence for 
law, of the natural fear of committing 
a culpable action, and hence of con- 
science. From this arose the idea of 
her being an avenging and punishing 
fate, who, like Justice, sooner or later 
overtakes the sinner. She is usually 
represented in works of art as a virgin 
divinity. In the more ancient works 
she seems to have resembled Aphrodite 
or Venus, whereas in the later ones she 
was more grave and serious. IHVI. 
IV, 7, 78. 

nephew. Properly the son of a brother 
or sister, but used by old writers with 
great latitude. Thus, in IHVI. II, 5, 
64, it signifies cousin ; in Oth. 1, 1, 112 
sa grandchild. See niece, 

Neptune. Referred to quite often in the 
plays, and, by a sort of metonomy, the 
name is frequently used instead of the 
ocean itself, as in Tp. V, 1, 85, and 
elsewhere. Neptune was chief marine 
divinity of the Romans, who identified 
him with the Greek Poseidon and trans- 
ferred to him all the legends and attri- 
butes of that god. Poseidon or Neptune 
was the son of Saturn and Rhea, and 
was therefore a brother of Jupiter, 
Pluto, Juno, Vesta and Ceres. It was 
determined by lot that he should rule 
over the seas. His palace was in the 
depths of the sea near ^gse, in Eubcea, 
where he kept his horses with brazen 
hoofs and golden manes. With these 
horses he rides in a chariot over the 
waves of the sea, which become smooth 
as he approaches, and the monsters of 
the deep recognise him and play around 
his chariot. In conjunction with Apollo 
he built the walls of Troy for Laomedon. 
Laomedon refused to give these gods 
the stipulated reward and even dismissed 
them with threats. Thereupon Neptune 
sent a marine monster which was on 
the point of devouring Laomedon 's 
daughter when it was killed by Hercules. 
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his brdher 
ofthescai 
god refiruwntod 
•ICttatMa and 



Jopitor* but as the 
;sDahK>i»the 
in TiolHit 

in a slate of 



that he 
into a 

thoa^ be did a&M i me the fccm of a 
horse in order todeeet re CVres (DemeterK 
The statement of Flortsel, in WiuL IV, 
4, ^ is probablj bas«d on the story 



flock of hunfasto save him from betnc: 
deroared bj his father, Satnm. See 
Saturn, A wen in the neighbo n r- 
hood of Man tinea, in Arcadia, where 
this is said to have happened, was 
believed from this cimuitstance to hare 
been caUed '* Ame,'' or the Lamb"^ 
Wen. 
Nereides. The marine njmphs of the Medi> 
terranean, in contradistinction to the 
Naides or the nymphs of fresh water, 
and the Ooeanidesor the njmphs of the 
great ocean. Therewere fifty of them, 
daoghters of Nereas and DoriL Their 
names are not the same in all writers ; 
one of the most celebrated was Thetis, 
the mother of AduDes. Tliey are des- 
cribed as lovely diTinities, dwelling 
with their father at the bottom of the 
sea, and were believed to be propitioiis 
to all sailors, and especiaUy to the 
Argonauts. They were worshipped in 
several parts of Greece, bat more 
especially in her seaport towns. The 
epithets given them by the poets refer 
partly to their beauty and partly to 
their place of abode. They are fre- 
quently repre s e nted in works of art, 
and commonly as yonthfol, beaotifal 



held ia his honor cNft • 
SL la works of 
J be casilT recognised i 
the dolphin, the horse ' 
tridenk His ignre does not 
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and they are often 
and other marine 
tfaej appear on 
and half fishes. 
Bee Nymphs. 
Waiting-inaid to Portia. 



An hifunooB Roman emperor. He 
heOi. Domitins Aheno- 
Agrippina, daughter of 
and sister of Oali- 
Bora December 15Ch, a.I)l S7; when 



ofi 
and of 



>and Mimslina 
had ma r rie d her nnde, the Emperor 
Oandias, and on the death of her hns- 
s ec n re d the sn cc e nta on for her 
to the ezchision of Britannicos, 
thesoQ of ClaadiDs. Nero and Agrip- 
pina soon q[aarreled, however; the 
mother threatened to take sides with 
Britannicnsandpteoe him on the throne, 
and Nero cansed his rival to be poisoned, 
heoaosedhis mother to be 
This isre f er red to in HmL 
III,a,41:^ Upon this passage Dowden, 
in his edition of HmL, remarks: ''Psr- 
haps the coincidBnces are accidental, 
that Agrippina was the wifeof Claodios, 
was a oc n sed of possnning a husband, 
and of livti^ in incest with a brother." 
After this the history of Nero became a 
mere sncccasion of crimes. He cansed 
the deathi of the most eminent men in 
Rome, amongst them being Seneca, the 
Csmous philosopher. The burning of 
Rome is generally laid to his charge, 
and, to divert the odium from himsrff, 
he tried to throw it on the Christians, 
many of whom were put to death in a 
most cruel manner. It is said that 
while the city was burning he played 
on a musical instrument, and this is 
alhided to in IHVL I, 4, 96l Against 
such a monster a revolt was sure to 
comsL Hewasdrivenfromhispalaceand 
oommitted suicide by stabbing in the 
year a.i)l 68», in his thirty-first year. 
His name has become a synonym for 
cruelty and UcentioasQflSBi John V, 
2.158. 
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Nestor* dr,p, A Oredan oommander. 
TroiL 

NestofT was King of Pylos, and in his 
youth and early manhood he was a 
distinguished warrior. He defeated both 
the Arcadians and Eleans. He took 
part in the flght of the Lapithse against 
the Centaurs, and he is mentioned 
amongst the Calydonian hunters and 
the Ai^gonauts. Although far advanced 
in age, he sailed with the other Greek 
heroes against Troy. Having ruled 
over three generations of men, his 
advice and authority were deemed equal 
to that of the gods, and he was renowned 
for his wisdom, his Justice and his 
knowledge of war. After the fall of 
Troy he returned home and arrived 
saf^y in Fylos, where he lived to a full 
old age, surrounded by brave and in- 
telligent sons. Outside of Troilus and 
Oressidaf in which play he makes a 
prominent figure, he is referred to in 
LLL. IV, 8, 160; Merch. 1, 1, 56; IHVI. 
n,6,6;8HVI. 111,2, 188. 

Nesstis, A Centaur, who carried travelers 
across the river Evenus for a small sum 
of money. When Hercules and his wife, 
Dedanira, went into exile they had to 
cross this river ; Hercules himself forded 
it, but he entrusted his wife to the 
Centaur to carry her across. Nessus 
attempted to outrage her, and Hercules, 
hearing her screams, shot him through 
the heart with a poisoned arrow dipped 
in the gall of the Lenupan Hydra. The 
dying Centaur told Deianira to take 
his blood with her as it was a sure 
means of preserving the love of her 
husband. Some time after, Hercules 
prepared to offer a sacrifice to Jupiter 
and sent his servant to Deianira for a 
suitable garment for the ceremony. She 
sent one, but first dipped it in the blood 
of the Centaur, as she was afraid that 
lole, whom Hercules had carried off as 
a prisoner, would supplant her in his 
affections. As soon as the robe be- 
came warm on the body of Hercules, 
the poison penetrated all his limbs and 
caused him the most excruciating agony. 



and when he tried to pull off the gar- 
ment, he tore off great masses of flesh 
with it. His torture was so great that 
he put an end to his life. Airs. IV, 3, 
281 ; Ant. IV, 12, 43. See Lichas. 

nether-stocks. The lower part of the 
hose or leg-covering, as distinguished 
from the trunk-hose or thigh covering. 
IHIV. II, 4, 130. 

nettle. In the Fl. the passage Tw. 11, 
5, 17 reads : How notr, my Mettle of 
India T This was changed in the F2. 
to my nettle of India, a reading which 
has been followed by some eds. In 
defence of the latter reading Mason 
says : ** The nettle of India is the plant 
that produces the cow-itch, a substance 
only used for the purpose of tormenting 
by its itching quality, ^^ and the allusion 
is supposed to be to Marians ability to 
torment and irritate. I cannot find in 
the old pharmacopoeias that ** nettle of 
India " was a synonym for cow-itch or 
cowhage (Jfacttna pruriens). Mason 
is mistaken in supposing that cow-itch 
is used only for playing tricks ; it was 
an important item in the old materia 
medica, being used as a vermifuge or 
anthelmintic, and if *' nettle of India '^ 
had been a synonym, it is probable that 
it would have been mentioned as such. 
White gives the scientific name as 
Urtica Marina, which is Latin for 
*'8ea nettle.^' But the sea nettle is a 
jelly fish, and Maria was no jelly fish. 
The word nettle, both as noun and verb, 
occurs frequently in Sh., and always in 
reference to the common nettle ( Urtica 
dioica) and its action. It seems to me 
that the Fl. reading is to be preferred. 
White makes my metal of India^*^ my 
lass of gold;^' Rolfe explains it as: 
" my golden girl, my jewel, an expres- 
sion quite in Sir Toby's vein. ' ' Knight 
asks: "Was Sir Toby likely to use a 
common figure or one so far-fetched t 
If Shakespeare had wished to call Maria 
a stinging nettle, he would have been 
satisfied with naming the indigenous 
plant— as he has been in RII. and HIV. 
—without going tp the Indian seas." 
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news. In Rom. Ill, 5, 124, the sentence : 
These are news indeed ! as found in the 
Fl., is spoken by Juliet. Collier's MS. 
corrector gives them to Lady Capulet, 
and they certainly might come appro- 
priately from her. But it is always 
best to follow the old reading where 
possible, and as Dyoe observes, Juliet's 
words refer to Lady Capulet's promise 
(line 105) : PU tell thee joyful tidings, 
girl. 

newt. Said by Schmidt and others to be 
a lizard, which it is not. 8h. speaks of 
both lizards and newts, but whether he 
recognised them as essentially different 
an im als may be an open question, but 
in Lr. Ill, 4, 135, he evidently makes a 
distinction and speaks of the wall-newt 
and the water, t.e., the water-newt. 
The word was originally evet or eft, 
and the n of the article became attached 
to the word so that an ewt became a 
newt, just as mine uncle became my 
nuncle. The opposite took place in some 
words; thus, ncki<ier became an adder ; 
nauger became an auger. The original 
meaning of eft is a water animal or 
inhabitant of a streaoL Skeat. 

Why the harmless and pretty little 
newt should have become an object of 
horror and an ingredient in the broth 
of witches it is hard to tell. It forms 
a curious and interesting pet when kept 
in the aquarium and may be handled 
with impunity, but, unfortunately, like 
tliat most useful insect, the dragon-fly 
or devil's darning-needle, which is quite 
harmless and a most efficient destroyer 
of the mosquito and other pestiferous 
insects, most people, out of sheer ignor- 
ance, regard it as venomous. 

nice. 1. Foolish. 8hr. Ill, 1, 80. 
2. Trivial. Rom. UI, 1, 159. 

niceness, ) Coyness. Meas. II, 4, 108; 

nicety. ) Cym. Ill, 4, 158. 

Nlcbolas. St. Nicholas* clerks is a cant 
term for highwaymen and robbers, but 
though the expression is very common, 
its origin is still uncertain. That he 
was the patron saint of scholars is well 
known, and to this there is an allusion 



in Qent. Ill, 1, 800. Douce tells us that 
there was a legend according to which 
the saint was accorded this honor be- 
cause he discovered that a wicked host 
had murdered three scholars on their 
way to schooL By his prayers Saint 
Nicholas restored tiiem to life. By the 
statutes of St. Paul's School, the 
scholars are required to attend divine 
service at the cathedral on the anniver- 
sary of this saint, and the parish clerks 
of London were incorporated into a 
guild, with Saint Nicholas for their 
patron. 

Warburton explains the adoption of 
St. Nicholas by thieves as their patron 
saint thus : ^^ St. Nicholas was the 
Patron Saint of scholars ; and Nicholas 
or Old Nick is a cant name for the Devil. 
Hence, he equivocally calls robbers St. 
Nicholas's dorks." This seems rather 
far-fetched. Knight gives the follow- 
ing : * * Scholars appear, from the ancient 
statutes against vagrancy, to have been 
great travellers about the country. 
These statutes generally recognise the 
right of poor scholars to beg, but they 
were also liable to the penalties of the 
gaol and the stocks unless they could 
produce letters testimonial from the 
chancellors of their respective univer- 
sities. It is not unlikely that in the 
journeys of these hundreds of poor 
scholars they should have occasionally 
* taken a purse' as well as begged *an 
almesse, ' and that some of * St. Nicholas's 
clerks ' should have become as celebrated 
for the same accomplishments which 
distinguished Bardolph and Peto at 
Gadshill as for the learned poverty 
which entitled them to travel with a 
ciianoellor's license. " 

However this might have been, it is 
certain that the expression was a com- 
mon one in the time of Sh. Steevens 
quotes **A Christian turned Turk" 
(1612) : *' St Nicholas' clerks are stepp'd 
up before us ;" and in *' The Hollander " 
Glapthome has : *' divers rooks and St. 
Nicholas' clerks." But Donnelly, in 
biB *'Qreat Cryptogram," page 5^ 
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tells us that the name Saint Nicholas 
was '^dragged into ^^ this passage so as 
to bring the name of Nicholas Bacon 
into the cipher, and intimates that pre 
Tionsly Saint Nicholas was not known 
at all in this connection ! I 

nick, ti. 1. The exact spot; the verj 
moment. Oth. V, 2, 817. 
2. In some of the uses of this word re- 
ference is evidently made to the nicks 
cut on tallies or sticks for keeping 
scores or accounts. Qent. IV, 2, 76. 

olck, v. To cut notches in ; to injure or 
destroy. Ant. Ill, 13, 8. Nicks him 
like a fool (Err. V, 1, 175), that is, cuts 
his hair in nicks or notches, as was 
formerly done to fools, " who were 
shaved and nicked in a particular 
manner in our author's time.** Malone. 

niece. Granddaughter. RIII. IV, 1, 1. 
Bee nephew. 

nightingale. It is an old idea that the 
nightingale sings with its breast pressed 
against a thorn. Lucr. 1 1&5 ; Pilgr. 380 ; 

Kins. Ill, 4, 25. Sir Thomas Brown, in 
his "Vulgar Errors," asks "whether 
the nightingale*8 sitting with her breast 
against a thorn be any more than that 
she plaoeth some prickles on the out- 
side of her nest, or roosteth in thomey, 
prickly places, where Her|)euts may 
least approach her." In the "Z(X)lo- 
gist " tor 1862, the Rev. A. C. Smith men- 
tions the discovery on two occasions of 
a strong thorn projecting upward in 
the center of the nightingale's nest. 

Another popular error is that the 
nightingale never sings by day. Poi*tia 
sajTS (Merch. V, I, 103) : / think the 
nightingale^ if she could sing by day^ 
etc., and cf, Rom. Ill, 5, \^et seq. But 
the nightingale often sings as sweetly 
in the day as during the night. There 
is an old superstition that the nightin- 
gale sings all night to keep herself 
awake lest the glow-worm should devour 
her. That the nightingale frequents the 
pom^ranate trees in preference to any 
other is said to be a fact, and it is well 
known that no binls are more faithful 
to a favorite locality. Tear after year 



they will frequent the same spot and 
pour forth their songs from the same 
bushes. Rom. Ill, 5, 1. 

In referring to the nightingale, all 
poets and other writers speak of the 
female bird only as the one that sings. 
This is an error. The female does not 
sing, but the male bird sings almost 
continually from pairing to hatching 
time, after which he is too busy helping 
his mate to feed the young to sing 
much. Such are some of the legends 
which have been woven round this 
interesting bird. For the story of the 
unhappy Philomela see Philomel, 

night-cap. A cap worn at night or when 
at work. Cobs. I, 2, 247 ; Oth. II, 1, 816. 
In the latter case with a metaphorical 
quibble. 

night-crow. The identity of this bird is 
not well established. The night-heron, 
the owl and the night- jar have all been 
suggested and urged as being the bird 
meant by Sh. 8HVI. V, 6, 45. 

nighted. 1. Black. Hml. I, 2, 68. 
2. Darkened. Lr. IV, 6, 18. 

night-rule. Night revel ; diversion, liids. 
Ill, 2, 5. See rule. 

nlll. Will not. Shr. II, 1, 273. ; HmL V, 
1,19; Per. Ill, Prol. 55. 

nine-fold. This, according to Tyrwhitt, 
is put for the rhyme instead of nine 
foals; according to Malone, it means 
" nine familiars." Lr. Ill, 4, 126. 

ninny. A fool ; a jester. Tp. Ill, 2, 71. 

N lobe. She was the daughter of Tantalus, 
the sister of Pelops and the wife of 
Amphion, King of Thebes, by whom 
she had a large numl)er of children, the 
most commonly received account being 
seven sons and seven daughters. Being 
proud of the number of her children 
she deemed herself superior to Latona, 
who had given birth to only two, Apollo 
and Diana. These two divinities, being 
indig^nant at the insult thus offered to 
their mother, slew all Niobe's children 
with their arrows. For nine days the 
bodies lay in their blood un buried, 
because Jupiter had changed the people 
into stones, but on the tenth day the 
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gods tbemselTeB buried them, and Niobe 
was meCaniorphosed into stone as she 
sat weeping on Mount Sipylos. Hml. 
I, 2, 149. It is said that this stone 
lUwajs sheds tears during the summer. 
The story of Niobe and her children was 
a favorite subject with the ancient 
artists. One of the most celebrated of 
the ancient works of art still extant is 
the group of Niobe and her children, 
wiiidi filled the pediment of the temple 
of Apollo Sosianus at Rome, and which 
was discovered in the year 1583, or 
about eighteen or nineteen years before 
Sh. pUiy of Hamlet was written. This 
group is now at Florence, and consists 
of the mother, who holds her youngest 
daughter on her knees, and thirteen 
statues of her sons and daughters, 
besides a figure usually called the peeda- 
gO^us of the children. 

nit* The egg of an insect, especially that 
of the pfdietUus. Originally, it meant 
the insect itself. Applied to Moth on 
account of his small size. LLLk IV, 1, 
150; Shr. IV, 3, 110. 

nobUity. Greatness; magnitude. Hml. 
I, 2, 110. 

noble. A gold coin worth 6s. 8d. ; RII. 

1, 1, 88. The royal went for lOs. ; the 
noble only for 6s. 8d., and upon this is 
founded numerous jests, as in IHI V. I, 

2, 156, and II, 4, 821. The last seems to 
allude to a jest of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. 
John Blower, in a sermon before her 
majesty, first said, ** My royal queen," 
and a little after, ** My noble queen ; " 
upon which, says the queen : ** What, 
am I ten groats worse than I was ? " 

nobody. Played by the picture of no- 
body, Tp. Ill, 2, 136. The allusion 
here is either to the print of Nobody, 
as prefixed to the anonymous comedy 
of No-Body and Some-Body, without 
date, but printed before 1600 {Reed), or 
to the very singular engraving on the 
old and popular ballad of The Well- 
spoken Nobody {Halliwell), 

nod. ** To give the nod ; " a term in the 
game of cards called " Noddy. " TroiL 
I, 2, 209. 



noddy. A fool ; a simpleton. Genk I, 1, 
119. 

noise. A company of mnsJciana 2EEIV. 
II«4,13. 

«* This term, which occurs perpetually 
in our old dramatists, meansa company 
or concert. In Jonson^s days they 
sedulously attended taverns, ordinaries, 
etc., and aeem to have been very im- 
portunate for adnussion to the gnests. 
They usually consisted of three, and 
took their name from the leader of 
their little band. Thus we bearof * Mr. 
8neak*8 noise,* *Mr. Creak^s noise,^* 
and in Cartwright of * Mr. Spindle's 
noise.* **~^ifford^8 note on ^^Jonson^s 
Works.** The term continued in use 
down to the time of Dryden. Dyce 
calls attention to the fact that Wycherly, 
in The Plain Dealer, uses the word in 
the sense of ** a company ** without any 
reference to music. *^ I could as soon 
suffer a whole noise of flatterers at a 
great man's levee in a morning." 

nole, ) A grotesque word for head, 

nowl. \ like pate, noddle. Mids. Ill, 
2,17. 

Some of the old books on magic gave 
receipts which were said to enable the 
reader to make **a man's head seeme 
an esse head. ' ' Receipts from Albertus 
Magnus and from Scot's ** Discoverie of 
Witchcraft" are quoted by Wright in 
the Clarendon ed. of ^ Midsummer 
NighVs Dream. Also by Douce. 

nonce. Literally, for the once; for the 
one time ; for this particular occasion. 
iraV. I, 2, 201 ; IHVI. II, 8, 57; HmL 
IV, 7, 161. 

nook-shotten. Shooting out into capes, 
promontories and necks of land. War- 
burton. Or, perhaps, thrust into a 
comer apart from the rest of the world. 
HV. HI, 5, 14. cf. Cym. Ill, 4, 141. 

Norfolk, Duke of, dr.p. RIL and RUI. 

Norfolk, Duke of, dr.p. Of the Duke of 
York's party. 8HVI. 

Norfolk, Duke of, dr.p. Father to the 
Earl of Surrey. HVIIL 

north. 1. The north wind, proverbial 
for its coldness and violence. Hence, 



in 0th. V, 3, 30, as liberal as the north. 
thatia, m loucUyandtreelyastha uurth 
wind blows. In Cjm. 1. 8, 33, tUe re- 
ference ia to the cold and fmsty chnrac- 
ter of the north wind and its bligbting 
effects on Tegetation. c/, Tp. I. 3. i^ll. 
Applied nietaphorlcBlly to the bail 
rpinion of an? one, as m Tw. UI, 3, 2», 
IheMorlh o/viy lady's opinion. 
2. "The north was alwajs supposed to 
be the particular bubltatiaD of bad 
spirits. Milton, therefore, assembles 
dierebelangelsintbenorth." Johnson. 
Hence, Hh. makes L» Pucelle appeal to 
tbuee who are svbMlitvtet, Under the 
tordly nutaareh of the north (IHVI. V, 
8, 6). Rea4Brticleon,/MinLaf^cWr<'. 
" The monarch of the northvaa Zimi- 
tDBT, one of the four principal devils 
iuvukrd by n-itcbta. The others were : 
Amaimon, king of the east, Gorsou, 
king of the south, and Ooap, Icing of the 
west. UndertbesedevlltingsweredBTil 
tnsrqueffies, duke*, prelates, knights, 
prwidenta and earls. They are oil 
enumerated from Wier, De PrmtigOs 
damoniiai, in Scot's ' Dismvprie of 
Witc-hcratt.' Book iv., c. 3." Douce. 

Northumberland. Earl of, dr.p. SHVi. 

Northnmbcrtand, Earl of, dr.p. Henry 
Perty. Rll. ; IHIV. audSHiV. 

IMMC, /( imu not for nothing that my 
note fell a-bleedinfi, Mcrch. 11, 5, 34. 
In 8h. time bleeding at the none was 
considered ominous. In regard to LLL. 
V. a. 508, see Alexander. 

■ote. A. sUKnui ; a mark of rpproacb, 
RIL I, 1, 43. 

noted. Disgraced: uiarkedwithastigma. 
C*M. IV, 3, 3. 

not ever. .Vo( ever is on uncommon ei- 
pretsion and dove nut ni^an neecr^ but 
notahvayi. Mason. HVIILV. 1,130. 

iMt-pated. Having tlie luiir cut close, 
IHIV. II, 4, -,«. According tAsoiue, it 
moans bull-headed ; stubborn. Maree 
oalls atlentiou to the fact that beardlvHi 
wbeat has been called not wheal, ef. 
Line 251 in same acene — knoCty-patcd. 
Also Chaucer's deecrlpUon of the Veo- 
Diao ("Canterbtuy Tales." ProL line 



lOOl : " A notrhed haddo be, with a 
broune visage." 

nourish. Thla word, as it occurs in IHVI. 
I, 1,50: Our isle be made a nourish of 
salt tears, baa D<.-ca,!rioued some dis- 
cosaion. The umul iutcrpretation is 
that the isle would be made a nurse or 
nonriaher of salt tears, and tbe singular 
eiprsffiion in the preceding line : ICAcn 
at Ihtir mother's moisteyes babes thall 
luofc, lends color to this view. That 
nourisA, nourica or norice is an old 
form of nurse is easily sbonTi (Sores 
givee several e samples). Pope, however, 
objected to this reading aod changed 
noorish to marish or niamh, and this 
has been adopted by several eda. — Deliua, 
Rolfe, Craig, etc In supportofHiaWsA, 
^itson quotes Kyd in the Spanith 
Tragedy; "Made mountains niareh 
with spring-tides of my tears," but this 
idea is a common one. Marshall, in 
"The Henry Irving" ed,, retains 
nourish, with the remark that " Pope's 
Ingenious emendation niiri'sh has been 
very generally adopted ; but on mature 
consideration v»e have rejected It." 

Novl homlnem tanquam te. Latin for 
1 know the man as well as 1 do you, 
LLL. V. I, 10. 

novum. " ffonnn or ffovem was h game 
at dice, played by live or six persons. 
Its proper name was fforem quinque, 
from the two prlnclpat throws being 
Hve and nine. Dyee. LLL. V, S, HT. 
Injury. Hml. Ill, 8, 13. 
. HavIngfuUnumbera; HcMr 
stored. Cym. I, H, 36. Thus, in the 
Fl. Theobald changed to unnumber'ri. 
and this raadiug has been adopted by 
many. In support of tbe change, refer- 
ence is mode to Ij-. IV, 6,31 : Tbemur- 
muring surge, Thatonthe unnumber'tt 
idl« pebbles chafes. Numerous other 
emendations have been suggested, lutdi 
as humbled, umhr'd. immber'd, etc;, 
but none has been accepted. Sevlurinn'd. 
UDcle. A oiiitraction of mine uncle, 
and tbe usual addrera. it appears, of the 
domestic fool to his superiorn. Lr. I, 4. 
llT.uidelaewltere In this play. In tbe 
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same style the fools called each other 
oousin. Nares. 

Nurse, dr. p. (Of Juliet) Rom. 

It may be interesting to oar readers 
to know the fate of the nurse, as related 
in Brooke^s poem from which 8h. on- 
doobtedlj drew much of his material. 
Dowden summarises the fates of the 
subordinate actors as follows: **The 
nurse is banished because she hid the 
marriage ; Romeo's servant is allowed 
to live free ; the apothecary is hanged ; 
Friar Laurence is discharged, retires to 
a hermitage two miles from Verona, 
and after five years, there dies.*' 

nat-hook. Properly, a pole with a hook 
at the end used for gathering nuts : a 
cant term for a catchpole or bailiff. 
Wiv. I, 1, 173 ; 2HI V. V, 4, 8. 

nuzzling. Nosing ; thrusting in the nose. 
Ven. 1,115. 

Nym, dr. p. A soldier in the king's army. 
HV. 

Nym, dr. p. A follower of Falstaff. 

Nymphs. 1. A class of inferior female 
divinities who are described as the 
daughters of Jupiter. They were be- 
lieved to dwell on earth, in groves, on 
the bummits of mountains, in rivers, 
streams, glens and grottoes. Homer 
describ«i them as presiding over game, 
accompanying Diana, dancing with her, 
weaving in their grottoes purple gar- 
ments and kindly watching over the 
fate of mortals. The early Greeks saw 
in all the phenomena of ordinary nature 
some manifestation of the deity ; springs, 
rivers, grottoes, trees and mountains, 
all seemed to them fraught with life ; 
and all were only the visible embodi- 
ments of so many divine agents. The 
salutary and beneflcient powers of 
nature were thus personified and re- 
garded as so many divinities ; and the 
sensations produced on man in the con- 
templation of nature, such as awe, 
terror, joy, delight, were ascribed to 
the agency of the various divinities of 
nature. L. Schmitz, 

The nymphs were divided into various 
species, according to the different parts 



of nature of which they are the repre- 
sentatives. The most prominent were : 

1. Nymphs of the watery element. To 
these belong, first, the nymphs of the 
ocean, the Oceanides; and next, the 
nymphs of the Mediterranean or inner 
sea, the Nereides, The rivers were 
repreeented by the Potameide9f who 
were named after their particular rivers. 
The nymphs of fresh water, whether of 
rivers, lakes, brooks or springs, were 
also desig^nated by the general names of 
Nai€uies, Even the rivers of the lower 
regions were described as having their 
nymphs. Many of these nymphs pre- 
side over waters or springs which w«re 
believed to inspire those who drank of 
them, and the nymphs themselves were 
thought to be endowed with prophetic 
power and to inspire men with the same, 
and to confer on them the gift of poetry. 

2. Nymphs of mountains and grottoes, 
called Oreades. 

8. Nymphs of forests, groves and glens 
were believed sometimes to appear to 
and frighten solitary travelers. 

4. Nymphs of trees were believed to die 
together with the trees which had been 
their abode and with which they had 
come into existence. They were called 
Dryades and Hamadryade^. 

The sacrifices offered to nymphs 
usually consisted of goats, lambs, milk 
and oil, but never of wine. They were 
worshipped and honored with sanctu- 
aries in many parts of Greece, especially 
near springs, groves and grottoes. 

Nymphs are represented in works of 
art as beautiful maidens, either quite 
naked or only half covered. Later poets 
sometimes describe them as having sea- 
colored hair. 

There are numerous references in the 
plays to these nymphs. See NaiadeSj 
Nereides, Sirens, Thetis. 
2. The nymphs being beautiful and 
benevolent female divinities, the term 
nymph has been frequently applied to an 
attractive and beautiful young woman, 
as in Gent. V, 4, 12 ; Mids. II, 1, 345; 
HmL III, 1, 89, and other pasnges. 
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The fifteenth letter of the 
alphabet, often used as a 
synonym for other things, 
such as: 

1. A circle ; a sphere or globe. Ant. 
V, 2, 81. 

2. The arithmetical cipher. Lr. I, 4, 212. 

3. The Globe Theatre, on the Bankside, 
which was circular within. HV., 
Prol. 18. See theatre. 

4. Orbs ; stars (fiery O's). Mids. Ill, 2, 
188. 

5. A sigh ; an affliction. Rom. Ill, 8, 90. 

6. Marks of the small-pox (round pits). 
LLL. V, 2, 45. 

oak. To him who saved the life of a 
citizen in battle the Romans awarded a 
crown or garland of oak, inscribed with 
the words ** ob civem servatum. " Such 
a crown was accounted more honorable 
than any other. Cor. I, 8, 16; Kins. 
IV, 2, i:r7. The oak was sacred to 
Jupiter. Tp. V, 1, 45. See Heme's Oak. 

oar. To row as with oars. Tp. II, 1,118. 

Oberon, dr.p. King of the Fairies. Mids. 
With the exception of the name, the 
Oberon of the Midsummer NighVs 
Dream ia purely a Shakeeperean crea- 
tion. The name he may have found 
in Spenser *8 ^^ Faerie Queene,*' in the 
description of Sir Guyon (Book II, 
cant. I, ^ 6) : 

Well could he tourney and in lists 

debate, 
Aud knighthood tooke of good Sir 

Huon'8 baud. 
When with King Oberon he came to 

Farylaud. 

The name Oberon, or, as Greene has it 
in his *' Scottish History of James IV," 
Oberam, is the same as that of the 
dwarf Elberieh, who aided the Emperor 
Otnit or Ortnit to gain the daughter of 
the Faynim Soldan of Syria, as told in 
Keightley's "Fairy Mythology.** Ac- 
cording to Grimm, as stated by Keight- 
ley, the change was made as follows : 
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SVom the lunal change of / into u (as 
oZ, au, eol^ oou^ etc.) in the French 
language, EUberich or Albrich (derived 
from Alp, Alf) becomes Auberich ; and 
ieh^ not being a French termination, 
the diminutive on was substituted, and 
so it became Auberon or Oberon; a 
much more likely origin than the osoal 
one from Vaube duj'our.^* 

** Shakespeare seems to have at- 
tempted a blending of the Elves of the 
village with the Fays of romance. His 
fairies agree with the former in their 
diminutive stature — diminished, indeed, 
to dimensions inappreciable by village 
gossips — in their fondness for dancing, 
their love of cleanliness and their child* 
abstracting propensities. Like the Fays, 
they form a court ruled over by the 
princely Oberon and the fair Titania. 
There is a court and chivalry. Oberon 
would have the queen ^s sweet change- 
ling to be a * knight of his train to trace 
the forest wild.' Like earthly monarchs, 
he has his jester, *the shrewd and 
knavish sprite, called Robin Qood-M- 
low." Keightley. 

Conmienting on Lamb's alleged state- 
ment that Sh. *' invented the fairies," 
Fumesssays: **Noone was evermore 
competent than Lamb to pronounce 
such an opinion, and nothing that Lamb 
ever said is more true. There were no 
real fairies before Shakespeare's. What 
were called * fairies ' have existed ever 
since stories were told to wide-eyed 
listeners round a winter's fire. But 
these are not the fairies of Shakespeare, 
nor the fairies of to-day. They are the 
fairies of Grimm's * Mythology.' Our 
fairies are spirits of another sort, but 
unless they wear Shakespeare's livery 
they are oonnterfeit. llie fairies of 
Folk-lore were roog^ and repulsive, 
taking their style from the hempen 
homespuns who invented them ; they 
were gnomes, oobbolds, lubber-loati, 
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have been suggested, but they are not 
needed. The expression obviously 8ig> 
nifies irregularity, and that is just what 
is meant and all that is meant. 

ceillades. Amorous glances ; ogles. Wiv. 
1,3,68; JjT. IV, 6, 25. 

o*erHlyed. Dyed over ; colored with an- 
other dye; o^er-dyed hlcuiks (Wint. I, 
2, 132) «. black things dyed with another 
color, through which the ground will 
soon appear. 

o*ercrow. To overpower; to triumph 
over, as a victorious cock crows over 
his adversary. Hml. V, 2, 364. Ore- 
crows in Fl. ; Pope and some other eds. 
change to ore-growes. 

o*erlook. To bewitch. Wiv. V, 5, 87 ; 
Merch. Ill, 2, 15. In allusion to the 
superstition of the evil eye. 

o'er^flourished. Varnished or painted 
over. Tw. Ill, 4, 404. 

o*er-office. To get the better of and lord 
over by virtue of an office. Hml. V, 1, 
87. The Quartos have o^er-reaches. 

o*er-parted. Having assigned to him a 
part too difficult or beyond his parts or 
abilities. LLL. V, 2, 588. 

o*erpeer. To overtop; to rise above. 
Cor. II, 8, 138. 

o'er-perch. Usually explained as ** to fly 
over." Rom. II, 2, 66. Grant White 
says: ** O'er-perch cannot mean to fly 
over, as perch does not mean fly. In 
the only i>assage in which Shakespeare 
uses it, Romeo's * with love's light wings 
I did o'er-perch these walls,' it is a 
picturesque word showing us the young 
lover touching for an instant the top of 
the wall as he surmounted it." 

o'er-raught. 1. Over-took ; literally, 
over-reached. Hml. Ill, 1, 17. 
2. Ov er-reached ; cheated. Err. I, 2, 96. 
See r aught. 

o*er-sized. Covered over as with size or 
glue. Hml. II, 2, 4»3. 

o'er-teemed. Worn out by bringing 
forth children. Hml. II, 2, 581. 

overwhelm. To cover ; to conceaL Hml. 
I, 2, 258 : Per. Ill, 1, 64. 

oes. The plural of o. Sometimes spelled 
o's. See O. 



off-capped. Took ofl" their caps in the 
usual form of courtesy. Oth. 1, 1, 10. 

offendendo. Se offendendo is the grave- 
digger's blander for se defendendo—ia 
self-defence. Hml. V, 1, 9. 

offer. To chaUenge. IHIV. IV, 1, 60 ; 
2HIV. IV, 1, 219. 

office. 1. Service. Wiv. 1, 1, 102 ; All's. 
IV, 4, 6. 

In Oth. IV, 2, 92, the passage, that 
have the office opposite to Saint Peter ^ 
means the position held by Emilia, m'z., 
that of gate-keeper to hell, as Saint 
Peter is gate-keeper in Heaven. A 
recent oonmientary assigns this office to 
Desdemona, but that is surely wrong. 
It is Emilia that is meant. And of. line 
22 in same act and scene. [To Emilia.] 
Some of your function^ mistress. 
2. An act of worship. HVIII. Ill, 2, 
144 ; Cym. Ill, 3, 4. 

old, n. Wold; downs. Lr. Ill, 4, 125. 
See Swithold, 

old, o^;. The use of this word in the 
sense of great, very much, frequent, 
etc., seems to have been as oonunon in 
the time of Sh. as it is at present. Just 
as we speak of **a high old time'* we 
find in Sh. an old abusing of Ood^s 
patience and the King^s English (Wiv. 
I, 4, 5) ; yonder''8 old coil at futme 
(Ado. V, 2, 98) ; here will be old Utis 
(2HIV. II, 4, 21). 

Generally, old means of great age^ but 
not always. The question : *' How old 
are you ?" might be addressed to a child 
or to a centenarian, the word old being 
equivalent to age, which may be more 
or less. This is evidently the meaning 
of the word in HmL II, 2, 206. The 
word young might have been substituted 
for old here with propriety. Most of 
our reculers will remember the joke of 
the genial Autocrat who claimed that 
he was seventy years young, not seventy 
years o/d. The ideas are similar, though 
not identical. 

Old Oobbo, dr.p. Father to Launoelot 
GK>bbo. Merch. 

olive. The emblem of peace. Tw. I, 5, 
226; 2HIV. IV, 4, 87; Ant IV, 6, 7. 
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Oliver, dr. p. Son to Sir Rowland de 
Bois. As. 

Olivia, dr. p. A rich conntess. Tw. 

Olympian Oames. Referred to in 8HVI. 
II, S, 53. Usually called the Olympic 
G^ames, the greatest of the national 
festivals of the Greeks. They were 
celebrated at Olympia, in Elis, which 
seems not to have been a town, but 
rather a collection of temples and public 
buildings. The origin of the Olympic 
games is buried in obscurity. They 
were said to have been first established 
by Hercules, who, in a contest with his 
four brothers, won a footrace. He 
thereupon established a contest which 
was to be celebrated every five years, 
because he and his brothers were five in 
number. Later, the celebration occurred 
every fourth year, and the period of 
four years was called an Olympiad and 
was the most celebrated ciironol(^cal 
era among the Greeks. The Olympiads 
began to be reckoned from the victory 
of Coroebus in the footrace, which hap- 
pened in the year B.C. 776. At first the 
contest consisted merely of a footrace 
and occupied but one day, but after- 
wards contests of wrestling, boxing, 
quoit and javelin throwing, horse-raciug 
and chariot-racing were introduced, 
and the contest lasted for five days. 
There were no combats with any kind 
of weapons. The ** Student *s Greece'* 
g^ves the following account of these 
games : '* The only prize given to the 
conqueror was a garland of olive ; but 
this was valued as one of the dearest 
distinctions in life. To have his name 
proclaimed before assembled Hellas was 
an object of ambition with the noblest 
and wealthiest of the Greeks. Such a 
person was considered to have conferred 
everlasting glory upon his family and 
his country, and was rewarded by his 
fellow citizens with distinguished hon- 
ours. His statue was generally erected 
in the Altis or sacred grove of Jove, at 
Olympia ; and on his return home he 
entered his native city in a triumphal 
procession, in which his praises were 



sung, frequently in the loftiest strains 
of poetry. He also received still more 
substantial rewards. He was generally 
relieved from the payment of taxes, 
and had a right to the front seat at 
all public games and spectacles. An 
Athenian victor in the Olympic Games 
received, in accordance with one of 
Solon *s laws, a prize of 500 drac^mims 
and a right to a place at the table of 
the magistrates in the prytaneum or 
town hall; and a Spartan conqueror 
had the privilege of fighting on the 
field of battle near the person of the 
king." 

Oljrmpus. A mountain which forms part 
of the chain which constituted the 
boundary of ancient Greece proper. Its 
shape is that of a blunt cone, with its 
outline picturesquely broken by minor 
summits. Its height is about nine thou- 
sand seven hundred feet, and its chief 
summit is covered with perpetual snow. 
In the Greek mythology Olympus was 
the chief seat of the third dynasty of 
gods, of which Jupiter was the head, 
and this was a really local conception 
with the early poets, to be understood 
literally, and not metaphorically, and 
it was only in the later years that the 
abode of the gods was transferred from 
the top of the mountain to the blue 
vault above it. Homer describes the 
gods as having their several palaces on 
the summit of Olympus ; as spending 
the day in the palace of Jupiter, round 
whom they sit in solemn conclave, while 
the younger gods dance before them 
and the muses entertain them with the 
lyre and song. They are shut in from 
the view of men upon the earth by a 
wall of clouds, the gates of which are 
kept by the Hours. 

There are in Sh. several references to 
Olympus, generally citing it merely as 
a very high mountain. Hml. V, 1, 2T7 ; 
Oth. II, 1, 190. Thou ffreat thunder- 
darUr of Olympus ^ refers to Jupiter. 
TroU. II, 3, 11. 

omne bene. Latin for cUl well. LT.T.. 
IV, 2, 33. 
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on. Bometiines has a meaning — o/, as 
in Bonn. XXIX, 10 v Lucr. 87; Ven. 
160 ; Tp. IV, 1, 157 ; Mids. 1, 2, 9. Some- 
times confounded with o/, as in IHIV. 
n, 1, 83 ; Troil. Ill, 3, 306. 

once. 1. One time. 

2. Used to add emphasis to the fact of 
something having been done : Like 
soldiers when once their captain doth 
but yield, they barely fly, Ven. 893 ; 
have I once lived to see two honest 
men f Tim. V, 1, 59. 

3. Or of something to be done. Wiv. 
Ill, 4, 103; Mids. Ill, 2, 68; Tp. Ill, 
2,34. 

•4. Enough. {Hudson.) Ado. I, 1, 319. 
Nearly equivalent to **once for all.^^ 
Bee nonce. 

Of the phrase, all at once, in As. Ill, 
5, 36, and HV. I, 1, 86, Singer says it 
has been asked, '^What *all at once' 
can possibly mean here f It would not 
be easy to give a satisfactory answer. '' 
Staunton says it *' was a trite phrase in 
Shakespeare's day, though not one of 
his editors has noticed it,'' and then 
g^ves several examples from the old 
dramatic writers. Steevens paraphrases 
the passage in As. thus: **That you 
insult, exult and that too all in abreath," 
and Fumess thinks this is near enough. 

one. This word was formerly written on 
and probably pronounced like on. Hence 
the pun in Gent. II, 1, 3, between on 
and one. 

oneyers. This word has given rise to 
much conjecture and many suggested 
emendations. A common definition is 
banker; otlSrs suggest great ones; 
Schm. hyphenates it with great and 
explains as men who converse with 
great ones. IHIV. II, 1, 84. 

ope, adj. Open. Mcb. II, 3, 72 ; Cses. I, 
2, 267. 

ope, V. Open. Rom. V, 3, 283 ; Cym. V, 
4,81. 

open, adj. Evident ; plain. Meas. II, 1, 
21 ; IHIV. II, 4, 250. 

open, V. To give tongue as a hound on 
scent or on view of game. Wiv. IV, 

^2,209. 



operance. Operation. Kins. 1, 8. 

operant. Active. Tim. IV, 8, 25 ; HmL 
ni, 2, 184. 

Ophelia, dr .p. Daughter to Polonius. Hml. 

opinion. The passage in Oth. IV, 2, 109, 
that he might stick The smalVst opinion 
on my least misuse f is said by Schm. 
to be "peculiar." Fumess gives the 
following paraphrase, which he says is 
substantially the same as that of the 
Clarkes: **How have I been behaved 
that he could find the smallest possible 
fault with my smallest possible .mis- 
deed?" 

opinioned. Dogberry's blunder for pin- 
toned. Ado. IV, 2, 69. 

opposeiess. Irresistible. Lr. IV, 6, 88. 

opposite. Adversary. Tw. Ill, 2, 68; 
2HI V. I, 8, 55 ; Hml. V, 2, 62. 

Opposition. Combat. IHIV. I, 8, 99 ; 
Oth. II, 8, 184. The meaning usually 
given to the word in Cym. IV, 1, 14, is 
single combats. Schm. suggests : when 
compared as to particular accomplish' 
merUs. 

oppression. 1. Tyraimy. Hml. II, 2, 
606; Lr. 1,2,52. 

2. Pressure. RII. Ill, 4, 31; Rom. I, 
4,24. 

3. Embarrassment ; difficulty. Ant. IV, 
7,2. 

4. Affliction; misery. Rom. I, 1, 190, 
and V, 1, 70. 

oppugnancy. Opposition. Troil. 1,3, 111. 

or. Before ; sooner than. Hml. I,^, 188, 
and V, 2, 80; Mcb. IV, 8, 173. 

Oracle. 1. The god who revealed to men 
the will of the gods ; sometimes applied 
to the plaoe where the temple of the 
oracle was located tmd sometime^to the 
revelations uttered by the oracle. There 
were numerous oracles in ancient times, 
the most famous being the oracle of 
Delphi, the most celebrated of the 
oracles of Apollo. It was to this that 
Leontes sent a deputation to inquire 
into the chastity of Hermione. Wint. 
Ill, 2. See isle. 

In the center of this temple there was 
a small opening in the ground tTom 
which, from time to time, intoxicatiDg 
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smoke aro0e. Over this opening stood 
a high tripod on which the Pjthia took 
her seat whenever the oracle was to be 
consulted. The smoke affected her brain 
In such a manner that she fell into a 
state of delirious intoxication, and the 
sounds which she uttered in this state 
were believed to contain the revelations 
of Apollo. These sounds were carefully 
written down by the attending prophets 
and afterwards conmiunicated to the per- 
sons who had come to consult the oracle. 
These utterances were generally quite 
ambiguous, so that they truthfidly ap- 
plied to the event, no matter what the 
outcome might be. Thus, Pyrrhus, 
being about to make war against Rome, 
was told : ** Aio te, JSacida, Romanos 
vincere posse,*' or, in English : **I say 
that yon, the son of M&cua, the Romans 
can conquer.'* This may mean either 
that he would conquer the Romans or 
the Romans would conquer him. Hence 
the quotation in 2HVI. I, 4, 65. 
2. A person of great wisdom or authority. 
Merch. 1, 1, 93. 

orange. Civil as an orange. Ado. II, 
1,305. Upon this expression Dyoe has the 
following note : ** It may be noted that 
a * civil (not a Seville) orange ' was the 
orthography of the time. See **C!ot- 
grave's Dictionary ''in * Aigre Douce ' 
and in * orange. ' " Turning to Cot. we 
find : ** Aigre-douoe : f . A ciule Orange ; 
or. Orange, that is between sweet and 
sower." Which, as Fumess says, is 
exactly what Claudio was, neither sad, 
nor sick, nor merry, nor well, but 
between sweet and sour. 

orbed. Circular. Orbed continent (Tw. V, 
1, 278) <-> the sun. Tell us ' orbed ground 
(Hml. Ill, 2, 166) — the round earth. 

orchard. In Sh. time was generally sy- 
nonymous with garden. Now is usually 
confined to a plantation of fruit trees. 
Tw. UI, 2, 8 ; Hml. I, 5, 85. 

order. 1. Necessary measures or steps. 
Meas. II, 1, 246 ; Err. V, 1, 46; RIL V, 
1,53; Oth. V,2,72. 

2. A fraternity or society. Wiv. V, 5, 
65; Mids. II, 1, 123 ; Rom. UI, 8, 114. 



ordinance. Order ; rank. Cor. Ill, 2, 12. 

ordinant. Ruling ; ordaining. HmL V, 
2,4a 

ordinary, n. 1. The general mass. As. 
Ill, 5, 42. 

2. A meal; a repast. All's. II, 3, 211; 
Ant II, 2, 230. 

ore. In Sh. time the word ore signified 
the metal itself, and not the mineral 
from which the metal was extracted. 
Thus, in Paradise Lost, XI, 570, we 
find: 

The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit moulds prepared. 
And in the ''English-French Diction- 
ary," Impended to Cotgrave, the word 
ore is confined to gold. In the Fl. the 
reading in HmL IV, 1, 25, is some ore; 
Walker suggested and Fumess adopted 
the reading fine ore, but if ore was 
generally understood to mean gold, there 
is no need for any change. In the only 
other passage in the plays in which the 
word ore occurs (Airs. Ill, 6, 40, to 
wfiat metal this counterfeit lump of 
ore will be melted) the meaning seems 
to be gold. Johnson says : *' Shake- 
speare seems to think ore to be Or, that 
is, gold. Base metals have ore no less 
than precious." But Johnson seems to 
forget that the language had changed 
since Sh. day. 

organ-pipe. The tube which serves to 
produce sound in an organ. Hence 
used for the throat or wind-pipe. On 
the passage, Tp. Ill, 8, 98, 

and the thunder. 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe 

pronounced ^ 

The name of Prosper— 

Dr. Schm. makes the sage remark : 
** Apparently not the pipe of a musical 
organ, which would have been unable 
to pronounce a name." Dr. Schm. is 
apparently deficient in the poetical 
faculty. 

orgilloas, ) Proud ; haughty. TroiL, 

orgulous. ) Prol. 2. 

orient. Bright; shining. Mids. IV, 1, 
50. Orient generally means the east, 
and Wright gives this explanation of the 
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way it came to have this special sig> 
niflcation : '* The epithet appears to be 
origfinally applied to the pearl and 
other gems as coming from the orient 
or east, and to have acquired the general 
sense of bright and shining from the 
objects which it most commonly de- 
scribes. Compare Milton, Partuiise 
LobU I, M6 : 

Ten thousand banners rise into the 
air, 

With orient colours waving/* 

orlfex. Opening ; aperture. TroiL V, 2, 
151. 

Orlando, dr,p. Son to Sir Rowland de 
Bois. As. 

Orleans, Duke of, dr,p, HV. 

Orpheus. A famous musician, the son of 
CEagrus and the Muse, Calliope. He 
lived in Thrace in the time of the Ar- 
gonauts and accompanied them in their 
expedition. Presented with the lyre by 
Apollo and instructed by the Muses in 
its uses, he enchanted with its music not 
only the wild beasts, but trees and rocks 
so that they moved from their places to 
follow the sound of his golden harp. 
These powers enabled him to aid the 
Argonauts materially ; at the sound of 
his lyre the Argo glided down into the 
sea; the Argonauts tore themselves 
away from the pleasures of Lenmos, and 
the Colchian dragon, which guarded the 
golden fleece, was lulled to sleep. After 
his return from the Argonautic ex- 
pedition he took up his abode in a cave 
in Tlirace. His wife was a nymph 
named Eurydice. She was killed by 
the bite of a serpent, and Orpheus fol- 
lowed his lost wife into the alxxles of 
Hades, where the charms of his lyre 
suspended the torments of the damned 
and won back his wife from the most 
inexorable of all deities, but only upon 
condition that he should not look at 
her until they reached the upper world. 
But just on the confines of Hades 
Orpheus forgot himself, looked back to 
see if his wife was foUowing him, and 
lost her forever. He wandered about 
inconsolable, and his grief led him to 



treat with repugnance the approaches 
of the Thradan women. They, being 
angry at this, attacked him while under 
the influence of their Bacchic frenzy 
and tore him to pieces. It is this that 
is referred to in Mids. V, 1, 49. Other 
references to Orpheus are found in 
Gent. Ill, 2, 78; Merch. V, 1, 79; 
HVnL III, 1, 8. 

Orslno, dr,p, Duke of Illyria. Tw. 

o'a. See oe8, 

osprey. The fishing-hawk. It was sup- 
posed to have the power of fascinating 
the fish on which it preyed, and it is 
probably to this that allusion is made 
in Cor. IV, 7, 84. 

oris. Leaving^ ; remnants ; refuse. Lucr. 
985 ; Troil. V, 2, 158 ; Tim. IV, 3, 400. 

Osric, dr.p, A courtier. Hml. 

ostent. Show; appearance. Merch. II, 
8, 44. In Per. I, 2, 25, where old eds. 
give stint of waVj modem eds. give 
ostent of war. 

ostentation, n. 1. Display; show; ex- 
hibition. Hml. IV, 6, 215 ; Ant. Ill, ft, 
52; RII. 11,3,95, 
2. A spectacle. LLL. V, 1, 118. 

Oswald, dr.p. Steward to Gk>neriL Lr. 

Otheiio, dr.p. The Moor of Venice. Oth. 
Connected with the play of Othello 
there are two questions which have been 
the subject of much discussion. The 
first is : Was Othello really black f The 
second relates to the means by which 
he eiTected the death of Desdemona. 
The latter question will be considered 
under the words **So, So," which the 
reader will find in their proper place. 
Other questions, such as the real nature 
of the relations between Othello and 
Desdemona (to which an entire volume 
has been devoted) may be of interest to 
speculative minds, but they have not, 
to any great extent, attracted the at- 
tention of Shakespearean students in 
general. 

As to the color of Othello, the widest 
range of opinion prevails amongst the 
coins. Some, like Professor Wilson 
(Christopher North), maintain that he 
was black — with negro characteristic^^ 
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a veritable Blackamoor. Otbera, again, 
side with Coleridge, who sajs that ** it 
would be something monstroos to oon> 
oeive this beautiful Venetian girl falling 
in love with a veritable negro/* And 
one writer, Mary Preston, in her 
** Studies in Shakespeare," holds po6i> 
tively to the opinion that Othello was 
absolutely white — not a blonde, of 
course, but simply a very dark brunet. * 

That blackj as an epithet, has been 
frequently applied to dark-complezioiied 
men of pure Caucasian extraction is 
common knowledge. Witness the well- 
known historical characters, ** The Black 
Douglas '" and '' Black Colin GampbelL '* 
But it is evidently not in this sense that 
the word ** black'' is used by Sh. in 
this play, and I confess I cannot agree 
with those who hold that Othello, instead 
of being really black, was nothing more 
than a white man with a very dark 
complexion. It seems to me that the 
mistake made by the majority of writers 
on both sides of the question, consists in 
treating it as if it were a real historical 
problem and not a mere dramatic one. 
We all know that there never was such 
a real historical person as Othello. He 
is wholly a creation of Sh. genius, and 
the point to be decided is not : Was he 
really a black man ? but : Did Sh. in- 
tend to portray a black man ? and I 
think that the answer to the latter 
question must be in the afiirmative. 

The following passages are far too 
strong and far too pointed to be explained 
away by any mere sentimental antipathy 
to the marriage, or even by making large 
allowance for dramatic intensiveness of 
expression on the part of the actors : 

What a full fortune doth the thick- 
lips owe. Oth. I, 1, 66. 

Bun from her guardage to the sooty 
bosom of such a thing as thou. I, 2, 70. 

To fall in love with what she feared 
to look on. I, 3, 98. 

Your son-in-law is far more fair 
than black. I, 3, 291. 



* Brunette applies only to females. 



In this speedi of the duke the fairness 
of the mental and moral qnalitJes of 
Othello are contrasted with his physical 
blackness ; the speech would have en> 
tirely lost its point if Othello had not 
been actually black. 

Her* name that was as fresh As 
Dianas visage is now begrimed and 
black OS mine own face. Ill, S, 887. 

It must be obvious to every attentive 
reader that the blackness of Othello is 
the pivotal incident of this drama. It 
is upon this that lago harps in his talk 
with Roderigo, and even in the dialogue 
with Othello himself, his argument is 
based chiefly on this point when he says : 

Not to affect many proposed matches 
Of her own climcy complexion and 
degree. HI, 8, 229. 

So, too, bven in the mind of Othello 
himself the flrst thought, when he is 
debating with himself the reasons for 
her supposed desertion, is Haply , for I 
am black, 111,8,268. And it is notice- 
able that while he tries to soften the 
fact that he is ** declined into the vale 
of 3rear8,'* and says, by way of paren- 
thesis, "yet that's not much,** he does 
not say anything in excuse of his 
acknowledged blackness, as did the 
Prince of Morocco. Merch. II, 1, 1. 
Of course, there are negroes and negroes, 
and Sh. would not have made Othello a 
mere black savage from Ouinea, but it 
is equally certain that he intended to 
describe a man of a race and color the 
very opposite to that of Desdemona. 

The traditions of the stage seem to 
vary as much as do the opinions of the 
ooms., but the closer we get to the time 
of Sh. the darker do the Othellos be- 
come. Hawkins, in his ** Life of Edmund 
Kean,** tells us that *^ Betterton, Quin, 
Mossop, Barry, Gkurick and John 
Kemble all played the part with black 
faces, and it was reserved for Kean to 
innovate, and Coleridge to justify, the 
attempt to substitute a light brown for 
the traditional black.'' 

* Ifyin the Second and Third Quartos. 
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othergates. Oth6rwa3r8; in another man- 
ner. Tw. V, 1, 198. The word gate 
here is an old English and Scotch word 
which signifies way or road. Thus, in 
Tarn O^Shanter we find : 

As market days are wearing late 
An* folk begin to tak the gate. 

ouches. Ornaments. 2HIV. II, 4, 52. 

ought. Owed. IHIV. Ill, 3, 151. 

ouphe. Anelf;agoblin. Wiv. IV,4,49. 
**Ouphj Steevens complacently tells 
us, in the Teutoniclanguage, is a fairy ; 
if by Teutonic he means Gtorman, and 
we know of no other, he merely showed 
his ignorance. Ouph is the same as oaf 
(formerly spelt aulf) and is probably to 
be pronounced in the same manner. It 

. is formed from elf by the usual change 
of Hn tote." Keightley. 

ousel cock. The blackbird. Mids. Ill, 
1, 128. Spelled woosel in old eds. This 
bird is very different from our American 
blackbird. See robin. 

The meaning of the phrase, a black 
ousel (2HIV. Ill, 2, 8) is not very clear. 
The Clarkes merely note : ** Master 
Silence speaks with mock-modest dis- 
paragement of his pretty dark-haired 
daughter." Dyer thinks the phrase 
corresponds to our modem one, **a 
black sheep," but this seems to me very 
doubtful. 

out. 1. Abroad; in foreign ooiintries. 
Gent. I, 8, 7 ; Lr. 1, 1, 38. 

2. Fully ; completely. Tp. I, 2, 41. 

3. Not knowing what to say. LLL^ V, 
2,152; As. IV, 1,76. 

4. Tom ; ragged. Cses. 1, 1, 18. 
out-breasted. Out-sung. Kins. V, 4. 

See breast. 

ont-dure. To outlast. Kins. Ill, 0. 

out-face. 1. To put on a good appear- 
ance. As. I, 3, 124. 

2. To put down by terror. Outfaced 
infant state. John II, 1, 97. 

Marshall says : *' The meaning of this 
phrase is somewhat vague. ' ' The general 
meaning seems obvious, though the 
phraseology is rather peculiar. Marshall 
explains it thus: ** Philip means that 
John has shamelessly disregarded the 



rights of the infant (Arthur) to the 
throne." The Clarkes paraphrase it: 
** Brazenly outraged a child's rights." 

out-herod. To give vent to excessive 
rage and bombaist. Hml. Ill, 2, 15. The 
reference here is to the Herod of the 
old mysteries who was one of the most 
violent characters on the stage. Douce 
describes the Coventry play of The 
Nativity^ in which a bombastic speech 
is followed by the stag^ direction : *' Here 
Erode ragis in thys pagond [pageant] 
and in the strete also.^ * 

out-look. To look bigger than ; to face 
down. John V, 2, 115. 

out-peer. Surpass ; excel. Cy m. Ill, 6, 80. 

out-prize. To overrate. Cym. I, 4, 88. 
Not ** exceed in value " as Schm. has it, 
but to over-estimate. See prize, 

outrage. Passionate utterance. Rom. V, 
8, 215. Collier's MS. reads outcry^ and 
Collier refers to the same act and scene, 
line 193, where Lady Capulet says : All 
run With open outcry. See also IHVI. 
IV, 1, 126. Schm. explains as '' an out- 
break of rage and fury." 

out-tongue. To speak louder than. Oth. 

I, 2, 19. 

outvied. Beaten by a higher card. Shr. 

II, 1, 379. 

out-wall. Exterior ; appearance. Lr. 

III, 1, 45 ; cf. wall in Tw. I, 2, 48, and 
John III, 8, 20. 

outward* n. Personal appearance ; form. 
Sonn. LXIX, 5; TroiL III, 2, 169; 
Cym. I, 1. 28. 

outward, ddj. Not admitted to state 
secrets. All^s. Ill, 1, 11. 

overbuy. To pay too much for. Cym. 
1, 1, 146. 

Overdone, Mrs., dr. p. Keeper of a die- 
orderly house. Meas. 

over-scutched. Over whipped. Over' 
scutched huswives, 2HIV. Ill, 2, S4a 
In this passage huswives undoubtedly 
carries an evil sense. Nares suggests 
** whipped, probably at the cart's tail," 
a conmion method of punishing certain 
classes of evil-doers. Of the meaning 
of the words there can be no doabt. 
Skeat derives scutch or scotch from 
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aeutchevy a riding whip. Cot. defines 
verge as **a rod, wand, switch or 
scatcher to ride with. ** The word scutch 
is also a technical term used in flax- 
dressing and means to beat so as to 
separate the coarse outer covering from 
the flne inner fibre. 

overseen. Bewitched. Lucr. 1206. See 
overlook. 

overshot. Put to shame; outdone in 
shooting. LLL. I, 1, 141 ; HV. Ill, 7, 
134. In the last passage it has been 
suggested that overshot means tipsy. 

overture. 1. Disclosure ; communication. 
Wint. II, 1, 172 ; Lr. Ill, 7, 89. 
2. Proposal ; offer. All's. IV, 8, 46; Tw. 
I, 5, 225. This word in Cor. 1, 9, 46, has 
never been satisfactorily explained, and 
is supposed to be a corruption. 

overween. To be self-conceited; to be 
arrogant. 2HIV. IV, 1, 149; Tit. II, 
1,29. 

overwhelm. In addition to the usual 
meaning which this word has in Ado. 
V, 1, 9; 2HIV. I, 2, 18, and elsewhere, 
it has the sense of overhang in 



Ven. 188; HV. UI, 1, 11; Rom, V, 
1,89. 

owe. To own ; to possess. Tp. m, 1, 45; 
John IV, 2, 99 ; Oth. Ill, 8, 882. 

Owen Olendower, dr.p, IHIV. 

owl. A well-known bird. They eay the 
owl toos a baker''8 daughter. HmL 
IV, 5, 42. This alludes to a common 
legend according to which our Saviour 
went into a baker's shop and asked for 
bread. The mistress put a piece of 
dough in the oven to bake, but was 
reprimanded by her daughter for giving 
such a large piece. The daughter re- 
duced it to a very small size, but it 
immediately began to swell and soon 
became of enormous bulk, whereupon 
the daughter cried out, ** heugh, heugh, 
heugh,'* and was inmiediately changed 
into an owl. 

Oxford, Duke of, dr.p. A Lancastrian. 
8HVI. 

Oxford, Earl of, dr.p. RIII. 

oyes. The word of the court crier sig^- 
fyingHearye! Hear ye I (French, oyez.) 
Wiv. V, 5, 45 ; TroiL IV, 5, 143. 




|ACE, n. A step. He has no 
pa^^e^ hut rune where he will. 
All's. IV, 6, 70. Johnson ex- 
plains this as having ** a cer- 
tain or prescribed walk ; so we say of a 
man meanly obsequious, that he has 
learned his pcuses^ and of a horse who 
moves irregularly, that he has no 
paces.^^ 

The passage: That by a pace goes 
backward f with a purpose It hath to 
dimb (TroU. I, 3, 128) - **That goes 
backward step by step, with a design 
in each man to aggrandise himself, by 
slighting his immediate superior.'* John- 
son. Cowden Clarke paraphrases it 
thus : *' By neglecting to observe due 
degree of priority, men lose ground 
while striving to advance ; since each 



person who pushes on regardless of his 
superiors will be pushed back in turn 
by them." 

pace, V. To train ; to teach proper move- 
ments. A horse-trainer's term some- 
times applied to men and women. Meas. 
IV, 8, 137 ; Per. IV, 6, 68. 

pack, n. 1. A confederacy for a bad 
purpose. Wiv. IV, 2, 123 ; Err. FV, 4, 
105. 
2. A budget or bag. See furred. 

pack, V. To plot ; to conspire. Shr. V, 
1, 121 ; Err. V, 1. 219 ; Ado. V, 1, 808. 
She has packed cards with Ccesar 
(Ant. IV, 14, 19) * conspired with 
CsQsar. 

packing. Plotting. Lr. Ill, 1, 26. 

paction. Contract ; agreement. HV. V, 
2,893. 
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In the Fl. the word is pation, and it 
has been rendered passion by some eds. 
PbicHon is a good old English word 
which is still in common use in Soot- 
land. 
paddock. A toad. Hml. Ill, 4, 190. 

In Mcb. 1, 1, 9, the name of a familiar 
spirit, probably in the shape of a toad. 
The familiar spirits of witches frequently 
took the form of cats and toads, as may 
be seen in Hell BrugeFs painting of St. 
James (1506). In the Scottish language 
paddock or puddock signifies a frog. 
Thus, in a Scotch rhyme we have : 

Half a paddock, half a toad, 
Half a yellow yorliag, 

showing that the paddock was not a 
toad. Ck>tgrave gives : **Grenouille: f. 
A Frog, a Paddocke.^' And in the 
later Wicklifflte version the frogs that 
came up on the land of Egypt are called 
** paddockis. ^ ' On the other hand, there 
are numerous examples in which pad- 
dock means toad. Thus the "Vrompt- 
orium Parvulorum" gives: "Paddok, 
toode. Bufo.^^ It seems very certain 
that in Sh. paddock always means toad. 
The toad has always been regarded with 
a degree of dislike and disgust which is 
not shown towards the frog, and when 
Milton transforms Satan into a loathe- 
some and devilish object it is into a toad. 
Him they foimd. 
Squat like a toad close at the ear of 
Eve. 
This feeling arises partially from a belief 
that the toad is i)oi8onous or venomous. 
Upon this point Mr. Frank Buckland, 
in his *' Curiosities of Natural History," 
says : ** Toads are generally reported to 
be poisonous ; and this is perfectly true 
to a c*ertain extent. Like the lixards, 
they have glands in their skin which 
secrete a white, highly acid fluid, and 
just behind the head are seen two emin- 
ences like split beans ; if these be pressed 
this acid fluid will come out — (mly let 
the operator mind that it does not get 
into his eyes, for it generally comes out 
with a jet. There are also other glands 
dispersed through the skin. A dog will 



never take a toad in his mouth, and the 
reason is that this glandular secretion 
bums his tongue and lips. It ia also 
poisonous to the human subject. Mr. 
Blick, surgeon, of Islip, Oxfordshire, 
tells me that a man once made a wager, 
when half drunk in a village public- 
house, that he would bite a toad^s head 
off ; he did so, but in a few hours his 
lips, tongue and throat began to swell 
in a most alarming way, and he was 
dangerously ill for some time. " 

pagan. This word ** seems to have been 
a cant term, implying irregularity either 
of birth ormanners." Steevens. What 
a pagan rascal is this? IHIV. 11, 8, 
31. What pagan [prostitute] may that 
be t 2HIV. II, 2, 168. Also HmL UI, 
2, 86, and Oth. I, 2, 99. 

Page, Mr., dr,p, A gentleman dwelling 
at Windsor. Wiv. 

Page, Mrs., dr.p. Wife to Mr. Page. 
Wiv. 

Page, Anne, dr.p. Daughter to Mr. Pt^^e. 
Wiv. 

Page, William, dr.p. Son to Mr. Page. 
Wiv. 

pageant, v. To mimic as actors do in a 
pageant or theatrical representation. 
Troil. I, 8, 151. 

painted cloth. This was cloth or canvas 
used as hangings for rooms, painted in 
oil, representing various subjects, with 
devices and mottoes or proverbial say- 
ings interspersed. It has been errone- 
ously explained to mean Tapestry. Dyce. 
Lucr. 245 ; LLL. V, 2, 679 ; As. lU, 2, 
290; IHIV. IV, 2, 28. 

painted. Artificial, in the sense of unreal; 
counterfeit. John III, 1, 105 ; Tim. IV, 
2, 86. My most painted word (Hml. 
Ill, 1, 58) — my most hypocritical speech. 
Whose mother wa^ her painting. Gym. 
Ill, 4, 52. See motfier. 

Painted one way like a Oorgon, The 
other way^s a Mars, Ant. II, 5, 116. 

* * An all usion to the * double * pictures in 
vogue formerly, of which Burton says : 

* like those double or turning pictures ; 
stand before which you see a fair maid, 
on the one side an ape, on the other an 
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owL* And Chapman, in All Fools", 
Act I, sc. 1 : 

But like a coozeninff picture, which 

oneway 
Shows Hke a crow, another like a 

«wan/* Staunton. 

8ach pictares are now in common use 
for changeable signs which show one 
fteC of letters from the front, another set 
f rr>m one side and a third set from the 
oth<rr side. 

palfrfuL Laborious. Tp. Ill, 1, 1 ; Sonn. 
XXV, fl. 

|Mi)ock. HmL III, 2, 205. This word has 
given ri>ie to much discussion. Paddock 
(t^jad; has Ijeen urged as the proper 
rea^iJng, and other words, such as mea- 
oock, putt'Krk, etc., have been suggested. 
Dyce says: "Here pa jock certainly 
means peacock. I have often heard 
the lower classes in the north of Scot- 
land call the peacock a pea- jock, and 
their almost invariable name for the 
turkey-cock is " bubbly-jock.'' Fumess 
thinks * * Dyce's testimony is conclusive. ' ' 
That the word that Hamlet uttered was 
peacock, I think there can be no doubt, 
but it is obv ious that the word which 
he at first meant to use was ass. Note 
Horatio's remark : You might ?iave 
rhymed. 

palabras. Pauccu pallabris, a mutila- 
tion and corruption of the Spanish 
pocas paiabras = few words. Ado. Ill, 
5, 18 ; Shr. Ind. I, 5. 

Palamon, dr.p. Nephew to Creon, King 
of Thf'bes. Kins. 

pall. 1. To wrap up ; to cloak. Mob. I, 
5,52. 

2. To decay ; to wane ; to go to wreck. 
Hml. V, 2, 9. 

paUed. Ruined. Ant II, 7, 88. 

|wle«n. An enclosure, or, rather, the 
fence or paling surrounding an en- 
closure. Err. II, 1, 1(X) ; Hml. I, 4, 28. 
The line : For the red blood reigns 
in the winter'8 jmle (Wint. IV, 8, 4), 
has given some trouble to tbe corns. 
Farmer calls attention to tbe fact that 
"the English pale and the Irish pale 
were frequent expressions in Shake- 



speare's time *' and explains the passage 
thus : " The red. the spring blood now 
reigns o'er the parts lately under the 
dom iNioa of winter."' And in "The 
Henry Irving Shakespeare '* it Is sug- 
gested that there is a doable meaning- 
pale — paleness, and pale — emdosme. 
But it is improbable that it means any- 
thing more than " the red blood reigns 
in the place of the pale blood of winter. " 
Dyce. There is too much of this read- 
ing of far-fetched and irrelevant ideas 
into the writings of Sh. 

pale, r. 1. To enclose as with a paling. 
HV. V, Chor. 10; Ant. II, 7, 74. 
2. To make pale or wan. HmL I, 5, 90. 

palUamcDt. A robe. Tit I, 1, 182. 

palmer. A pilgrim ; one who bears a 
palm branch in token of having made 
a pilgrimage to Palestine. All's. Ill, 
6, 38 ; Rom. I, 5, 102. 

palmy. Flourishing ; prosperous ; superior, 
asif C2x>wnedwithpalm. HmLI, 1, IIS. 

Pandants, dr.p. Uncle to Cressida. TroiL 
The Pandarus of Sh. is a modem 
creation and has no resemblance to the 
original character as described in the 
lUiad. The Pandarus of Homer was a 
son of Lycaon or Lydan and commanded 
the inhabitants of Zeleia, on Mount Ida, 
in the Trojan war. He was distinguished 
in the Trojan army as an archer, and 
was said to have received his bow from 
Apolla He was slain by Diomedes or, 
according to others, by Sthenelus and 
was afterwards honored as a hero at 
Pinara, in Lycia. 

The Pandarus of later romance and 
of Sh. is a mere go-between or procurer 
from whose name has been coined a 
synonym for such brokers. Troil. Ill, 
2, 211. For the origin of the modem 
form of the story see Cressidci. 

Pandiilpii, Cardinal, dr.p. The Pope's 
legate. John. 

pang, V. To pain ; to torment HVIIL 
II, 8, 15 ; Cym. Ill, 4, 98. 

pantaloon. An old fool; taken from a 
character in an Italian comedy. As. 
11,7,158; Shr. 111,1,87. 
I Pantliino, dr.p. Servant to Antonio. Gtont 



puitlcr. A gerrnnt in cbaree of tbi> 
pontiy. Wint. IV, 4, 56; "JHIV. U. *, 
aw ; Cjm. II, 3. I2B. 

panyn. lu the Fl., Tw, V, 1, tMS, Sir 
Tobf Bays of Dicke Burgeon that ke't a 
Rogue, and a pasty iiitaaum panyn. 
Tbe later Folios rtMd Pacin. Fope 
changed In a pa»l ineattire painim ; 
Rann to : and after a paaay meaaure 
or a paoia. HoUiwell and Steeveng 
have expendvid a Rmkt deal o( leamad 
Invtetigstixn uu Uie two donceii, paaty- 
mtaattre and ]NiiJfit, q.t., but thu re- 
IsTanc}' te not verj otivloiu. Tiiat the 
drunken Sir Toby thould use tbe not 
very conuoon names of two dances aa 
lemi* of reiuYBch, or rather of BiUings- 
gat«. in, to say the least. far-(etchetl 
It is tll«refore more tliaii probable that 
panya is eltbera misprint or a drunken 
fniipruuuDciatiuD uf payuim (tbe old 
word tor pagan) wbleb lioa always bora 
ooniddered a seuri'iliiua epithet, and 
fHM>|f-ni«urirfi, itiatead of tieini; a tfir- 
ruptinn of the Italian nauieof n dance 
(Ke patiiy-meaaurf), bt quite aa likely 
(o be a corruption of paat intatvrt or 
patting meanrire, su that what Bir 
Toby niesjit to nay mx : " he Is a roftue 
and beyond measure a paynun or 
pagan," Seefiognn. 

The interpretation which makes 
paM]/-mta3vreii and gxirin tbe names 
o( two dances is that jfenerally accepted, 
and tbe ed. of "1^6 Henry Irving 
Uhakespeare " says: "A mvtapbor de- 
rived from duiicee cornea very character- 
irtlcally from Hir Toby." Bee Tw. I, 
3, 136, tt Hrq. But tor all that. It seems 
to me Ihul tbe scunilous word paynim 
Is tbe moat appropriate here. 

papers. In Sb. time all criminals pun- 
ished by expoaure to public view were 
compelled to bear on tlieir tiressts. 
papers describing their crime. Itlstu 
this that reterenc« U made iu LLL. IV, 
3, 48. On September 'J7th, IStl, John 
WlUiama, Bishop of lincoln, had a piny 
(Mid to have been Midtummtr NighVt 
Drtam) acted at his house In London. 
For Uiis be was severely punished and 



the omrt also mode tbe tollowiog order 
in rcKurd lu tbe getter-up of the ex- 
bibition : 

" Ukewise we doe order, that Hr. Wil- 
son, because hee was a spedall plotter 
and contriver of tbis bunness and did 
in such a brutish nmqner act tbe some 
with an Asses Head, and therefore be 
shall uppon Tuisday neit, from 6 of tbe 
clocke in tbe morning till of the clock" 
at nigbt, sitt in the Porter's Lodge at 
my Lorrls Blsbopps House, with bis feet 
in the stiiclu and attyrtd with bla atse 
heail, anil a bottle of hay sett before 
blin. ondtbisBUbacrlptionon bis breast: 
Oood people I have placed tbe beast 

jUid brought 111 thioB* to paaae ; 
I was a man. but thus have made 
UyfeileaslllyAise." 

Psphos. The name of two towns on the 
western coast of Cyprus and called 
respeolively "Old Fapbos" and "New 
PaphuB." OldPapboswaasltuated near 
tbe coaat, wbile New Fapboa lay more 
InlaniL Old Paphos was tbe chief seat 
of the worship of Venus, who te said to 
have lauded there af li^r her birth among 
the waves. Hence. Venus is frequently 
called tbe Papbian goddeas. In Old 
PapboH, Venus hadacelebrated temple, 
the high priest of whk-b esei'cUed a 
kiud of religious superintendence over 
the whole island wblcb, In conseiiueuce, 
is frequently regarded as tbe borne of 
eensual love, as is seen in tbe word 
Cypriaa. Every year there wos a 
grand procession from New Papbns lo 
the temple of tbe godden in tbe ohl 
city. There can lie no doubt of the 
Phoenician orjglu uf Old Fapboa and 
that tbe worship of Venus (Apfaroililrl 
was introduced here from tbe eocC. Tbis 
would connect tlie riliis with tbose nt 
Aslarle. Veu. IISS; Tp. IV, I. IB; Per. 
Pnil. 32. 

paradlBC, tool's. A common expreslon 
lu Hb. time. Rich, lu his " Farewell to 
MlllUry Profession" |I»SI|, has: "By 
liralsiuguf ourt>eauliB,you [men] tbink 
Ui bring us into a foole's parHdise." 
Tbe meaning Is obvious— a belief In ■ 
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g^ood fortune which does not really 
exist. Rom. II, 4, 176. 

parallel. The word as ordinarily used 
requires no explanation, but as it occurs 
in Troil. I, 8, 168 : as near as the ex- 
tremest ends Of parallels^ it presents 
some difficulty. • Johnson says : ** The 
parallels to which the allusion seems to 
be made are the parallels on a map ; as 
like as East to West. '* Schm. , followed 
by several corns., explains it as **the 
opposed extremities of two parallels.^' 
But the opposed extremities of two 
parallels may be infinitely near to each 
other, and the implication here is that 
they are very far asunder. Johnson's 
explanation is probably the true one. 

Pares. The three Fates. HV. V, 1, 21. 
See Fates. 

parcel. In part ; pcutly. Thus, parcel- 
bawd * partly bawd. Meas. II, 1, 63 ; 
parc^Z-flrtVe -partly gilt. 3HIV. II, 1,94. 

parcel, v. To make into a parcel or lot. 
That mine own servant should Parcel 
the sum of my disgraces by Addition 
of his envy. Ant. V, 2, 163. Schm. 
explains parcel here as ** to enumerate 
by items ; to specify. *' But this is an 
unusual meaning, although it is adopted 
by the "Century -Dictionary." The 
idea here evidently is to fill up or com- 
plete. 

parcelled. Particular ; not general. RIII. 
II, 2, 81. 

pard. A leopard. Tp. IV, 1, 268 ; Mids. 
II, 2, 81. 

pardonnez mol. French for " pardon me " 
or " beg pardon." RII. V, 8, 117 ; HV. 
IV, 4, 22 ; HV. V, 2, 108. 

Paris, dr.p. A young nobleman ; lover 
of Juliet. Rom. 

Paris, dr.p. Son to Priam. Troil. 

Paris was the second son of Priam 
and Hecuba. Before his birth Hecuba 
dreamed that she had brought forth a 
firebrand which had destroyed the 
whole city. Accordingly, as soon as 
the child was born, he was given to a 
shepherd with orders to expose him on 
Mount Ida. After Ave days the shep- 
herd returned to Mount Ida and found 



the child still alive and fed by a she- 
bear. Thereupon he carried the boy 
home and brought him up along with his 
own child, and caUed him Paris. When 
Paris had grown up, he distinguished 
himself as a valiant defender of the 
fiocksand shepherds, and hence received 
the name of Alexander, i.e., defender 
of men. He also succeeded in discover- 
ing his real origin and was received by 
Priam as his son. He now married 
CBnone, the daughter of the river god, 
Cebren. But the event which has made 
his name so generally known was his 
abduction of Helen. This was brought 
about as follows: When Peleus and 
Thetis solemnized their nuptials, all the 
gods were invited to the marriage with 
the exception of Eris or Strife. En- 
raged at this slight, Eris threw amongst 
the guests a golden apple inscribed : 
"To the fairest.'* Juno, Venus and 
Minerva each claimed the apple for her- 
self, and Jupiter ordered Mercury to 
take the goddess^ to Mount Ida, to the 
beautiful shepherd Paris, who was to 
decide the dispute. Jun6 promised liim 
the sovereignty of Asia and great riches ; 
Minerva, great glory and renown, and 
Venus, the fairest of women for his 
wife. He decided in favour of Venus, 
and, of course, incurred the enmity of 
Juno and Minerva. Under the pro- 
tection of Venus, Paris now sailed for 
Greece and was hospitably received in 
Sparta by Menelaus, whose wife, Helen, 
was the most beautiful woman in the 
world. Some say that he carried her 
off by force ; others claim, that under 
the influence of Venus, she accompanied 
him willingly. He also treacherously 
carried off much treasure from the 
hospitable house of M®^®^^^* 1^O0O 
acts le<l to the Trojan war. 

Homer describes Paris as a handsome 
man, fond of the female sex and of 
music, and not ignorant of war, but as 
dilatory and cowardly, and det^;ed by 
his own friends for having brought 
upon them the fatal war with the 
Greeks. He fought with Menelaus before 
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the walls of Troy and was defeated, but 
was carried off by Venus^ He is said 
to have killed Achilles either by one of 
his arrows or by treachery in the temple 
of the Thymbrsen Apollo. He, himself, 
was wounded by Philoctetes with one 
of the poisoned arrows of Hercules. He 
returned to his abandoned wife, CEnone, 
and asked her to heal him, but she, re- 
membering the wrongs she had suffered, 
refused. He then went back to Troy, 
and CEnone, repenting too late, hastened 
after him with those remedies which 
she, as the daughter of a god, knew so 
well how to apply. Paris died, and 
CEnone, in her grief, hung herself. 

In works of art Paris is represented 
as a beautiful youth, without a beard, 
with a Phrygian cap, and sometimes 
with an apple in his hand, in the act of 
presenting it to Venus. 

Paris-garden. * ' The place on the Thames 
bankside at London where the bears are 
kept and baited. It was anciently so 
called from Robert de Paris, who had 
a house and garden therein Richard the 
Second's time.^* BlounVa Oloaso- 
graphia. HVIII. V, 4, 2. 

Parish -garden. A vulgarism for Paris- 
garden, q.v. 

parish top. A large top was formerly 
kept in every village to be whipped in 
frosty weather, that the peasants might 
be kept warm by exercise and out of 
mischief while they could not work.'* 
Steevens. Tw. I, 8, 44. 

pari tor. An ap{>aritor; **an officer of 
the Bishop's Court who carries out 
citations ; as citations are most fre- 
quently issued for fornication the pari- 
tor is put under Cupid's government.'* 
Johtison. LLL. Ill, 1, 188. 

parle. A parley ; a talk ; a conference. 
Gent. I, 2, 5. Break the parle (Tit. V, 
8, 19) » break off this kind of talk. 
Angry parle (Hml. I, 1, 62) ~ angry 
conferenw. See Polacks. 

parlous. 1. Perilous, of which it is a 

corruption. As. Ill, 2, 45 ; Rom. I, 8, 64. 

2. Amazing ; wonderful ; great. Used 

in the generic sense of ejcce««tt7e. Halli- 



well, Mids. HI, 1, 14 ; RIIL HI, 1, 154 ; 
Kins. II, 8. 

parmacetl. Spermaceti. IHIV. I, 8, 58. 

Parolles, dr.p. A follower of Bertram. 
AU's. 

parrot. The sentence: Or rather ^ the 
prophecy like the parrot^ ^*t)eware the 
rope's end "(Err. IV, 4, 4o), ** alludes 
to people's teaching that bird unlucky 
words; with which, whenever any pass- 
enger was offended, it was the standing 
joke of the wise owner to say : * Take 
heed, sir, my parrot prophecies.' To 
this Butler hints, where, speaking of 
Ralph's skill in augury, he says (Hudi- 
bras p. 1, c. 1) : 

Ck>uld tell what subtlest parrots mean, 
That speak, and think contrary clean; 
What member His of whom they talk. 
When they cry rope, and walk, knave, 
walk.*' Wartmrton. 

partake. 1. To side with; to take the 
part of another. Sonn. CXUX, 2. 
2. To conmiunicate ; to impart. Wint. 
V, 8, 132; Per. 1,1, 158. 

parted. 1 . Endowed with abilities ; dearly 
parted^ having good parts. TroiL III, 
8,96. 

2. ParUd eye (Mids. IV, 1, 194) - the 
eyes being out of unison so that the 
images in the two eyes do not comcide so 
as to form one picture. Certainly not 
** divided into pieces" as Schmidt ex- 
plains this particular passage. 

partial. A partial slander — a reproach 
of partiality. RII. I, 8, 241. 

parti-coated, ) Dressed in a coat of 

party-coated. \ divers colors, like a fooL 
LLL. V, 2, T76. 

partizan. A kind of halberd or pike ; *' a 
sharp, two-edged sword placed on the 
summit of a staff." Fair holt, Rom. 
I, 1, 80; HmL I, 1, 140; Cym. IV, 
2,899. 

Partlet. ** The name of the hen in the 
old story-book of Reynard the Fox; 
and in Chaucer's tale of The Cock and 
the Fox, the favorite hen is called dame 
Pertelote,''^ Steevens, So called from 
her ruff. Wint. U, 8, 75; IHIV. m, 
8,60. 
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party-verdict. Whereto thy tongue a 
party-verdict gave (RII. I, S, 234) — 
** you had yourself a part or share in 
the verdict that I pronounced. ' ^ Malone. 

pash, n. The head. Wint. I, 2, 128. A 
Scotch word only used humorously. 

pash, V. To strike ; to knock down. Troil. 
11,8,218; V, 5, 10. 

pass, n. 1. Act; proceeding; course. 
Meas. V, 1, 875. 

2. A term in fencing having two mean- 
ing^ : (a) a push ; a thrust. Hml. V, 2, 
61. Bee practice, (6) A bout of fencing 
continued until one of the combatants 
is hit. HmLV,2. 178. 

3. Passage, fiml. II, 2, 77. 

Between the pass and fell incensed 
points (Hml. V, 2, 61), that is, to come 
between two combatants and, as Moberly 
says, * ^ so as to get the dangerous wound 
which comes from the * redding-straik. ' ^ ' 
The Scotch have a proverb: '* Beware 
of the redding-straik," that is, the 
stroke which one is apt to get when 
attempting to settle or ** red " a quarrel. 
It is said to be the most fatal of all 
blows. See Scott's * * Guy Mannering, ' ' 
Vol. I, p. 278, of ed. 1829. 

pass, V. 1. To practise upon ; to make a 
sally of wit at one's expense. Tw. Ill, 
1,48. 

2. To care for; to have regard for. 
2HVI. IV, 2, 186. 

passado. A pass or motion forward ; a 
term in fencing. LLL. I, 2, 188. 

passage. 1. Passers-by; no passage 
(Oth. V, 1, 87) — no one passing. Stir- 
ring pa^sa^e (Err. Ill, 1, 99) B> passing 
crowds. 

2. Occurrence. Common passage (Cym. 
Ill, 4, 94) — ordinary occurrence. 

passing, aci(/. Excessive; egregious. Gent. 
1,2, 17; 8HVI. V, 1, 106. 

passing, adv. Exceedingly. Ado. II, 1, 
84 ; Mids. II, 1, 20; Hml. II, 2, 427. 

passion, r. To feel pain and sorrow. Tp. 
V, 1,24; Gent. IV, 4, 1?2. 

passionate, adj. Sorrowful. Gent. I, 2, 
124; liLL. Ill, 1, 69; John. II, 1, 544. 

passionate, v. To expren sorrow. Tit. 
Ill, 2, 6. 



passy measures. Said by some to be 
corrupted from passamezzo, the Italian 
name of a slow, stately dance. For this 
reason the two words are hyphenated 
in many eds. Tw. V, 1, 206. Malone 
explains the expression thus: In this 
passage **Sir Toby means that the 
surgeon is a grave and solemn coxcomb. ' ' 
But see panyn, 

pastiy. The room where pastry is made. 
Rom. IV, 4, 2. 

patch. Properly, a domestic fool, so 
called from his wearing a patched or 
parti-colored dress. Tp. Ill, 2, 71 ; Err. 

III, 1, 82 ; Merch. II, 5, 46. But it was 
used also to denote a mean or paltry 
fellow, as in Mids. III. 2, 9; Mcb. V,8,15. 

patched. Parti - colored ; motley. A 
patched fool = a fool in a parti-colored 
coat. Johnson. Mids. IV, 1, 208. Sohm. 
gives paltry as the meaning, but no 
prominent com. agrees with him. Staun- 
ton describee a picture representing **a 
grand al fresco entertainment of the 
description g^ven to Queen Elizabeth 
during her * Progresses,' in which there 
is a procession of masquers and mum- 
mers, led by a fool or jester, whose 
dress is covered with many-coloured 
coarse patches from head to heel." 

patchery. Roguery ; bungling hypocrisy. 
Troil. II, 8, 77; Tim. V, 1, 99. 

patent. 1. Privilege; right. My virgin 
patent (Mids. I, 1, 80) — my right to 
remain a virgin. 
2. Warrant ; title. All's. IV, 5, 69; Oth. 

IV, 1, 209. 

The word patent literally means open ; 
hence, letters patent (Rli. II, 8, 180) — 
open letters, and such were issued to 
those to whom monopolies and special 
privileges were granted. 
path, v. In Caes. II, 1, 83, the word path 
has given rise to nmch discussion. The 
Fi. reads : *' For if thou path thy native 
semblance on," etc. Modem eds. place 
a comma after path, and some place 
one after For. Coleridge is convinced 
that we should read ''if thou put thy 
native semblance on;" Knight and 
Dyce agree with hun. Pope suggested 



march: Oiant White, hadtt, otbeni. 
pact ur jKiM. Fath li iwnl bs a verb 
bj Drayton, but not einc^ly In tbli 
■enu; be s|i«iks ot pathiufc a poaage 
and u( patlilug a ■"l}'. that it. luakintt 
or wnonthtiiic a passage or wnjr. 8b. 
would not bavfl b«lt«led l(> uw pnf A In 
anyway that suited lii> piirpi«e, ou that 
JobaBnn'a paraphrase: "I( thnl walk 
Is tby true form," may ]» accepted a« 
the liilonded »eiise. 

patiietlcai. CAtdecott'H deHtution ot this 
word lAs. IV. 1 , IBB) la "pit«ouidy 
moaning : pUKlonBteL " Whiter eiplaina 
It as : "A whining. niatiutCi promlBe- 
breakinj; swain." 

Patience, dr.ji. Woman In Queen Eatb- 
Brine. BVm. 

patient, r. To rompnne nne'n self; to 
malce patient. Tit. 1. I, 131. 

paUne. "The small Out dish or plate 
|tur holding the breodj ured witb the 
cfaalice, in the adinlniiitratluD of the 
Eucharist. In the time o( Popery, and 
probably in the following age. It was 
oainnionly made of gold." ilatonr. 
lleroh. V, 1, 69. 

Patrick, 8t. HaraleC's referenw to the 
patron saint of Ireland boa given rive 
to Buuie coinmeDt. WarburUin says it 
was because "at this time all the whole 
northern world had their leoming from 
Ireland, to which place it bad retired, 
and there flourished under the auicpi(.¥< 
ot tbi« saint." Twhiscbwlle remarks 
that if Sh. had wished to lie bictorlnilly 
correct, he would have made ■ Dane 
swcnr by Ht. Ansgarius. But Bint's the 
EUliJe<^ concerned bd uneipiated cijme. 
he naturnliy thoU);ht of St. Patrick, 
who kept a Pursatiiryof bis own. Fur- 
nesB currecta tiie leamed Oerman by 
qui'tiuK a pnaiage tr<iin The Hunmt 
irjit.li-, In wbith Ht, Patrick fa said to 
"keep Purnatory" and nola Purgatory 
of his own. Miiliei'ly explain* the use 
of th is ount'sniUuu here bv hinting that 
tit. Patrick wuB the patron saint ot all 
LluiMlvntaiidooiiIuslun, Uml. I, 5, )!<T. 

Patrocliu, if r.p. A Urecian comnuutder. 
Troil. 



Patroclax was tbo son of Mencetiils, 
who was a brother of .^^iis, the graud- 
father of Achilles, so that P«trodu« 
and Achillea were kinsmen aa well as 
friends. While still a boy, Putroclns 
BcddtMitally slew Clyamiymus. son of 
Ampbidauuui, in consequence of which 
luisfortune be was taken by hlifatberto 
Peleusat Fhthla. where he was educated 
with Achilles, thus bringioRthet wo boys 
very close together. Therefore, when 
AcblUcs joined the expedition (Walnst 
Troy, Patmcl us accompanied him. " 
fought bravely and slev 
but wasstniek by Apollo and rendered 
wnselesB. In this state Eupborbua ran 
him through with bis lance from behind 
and Hector gave him the last and fatal 
blow. Hector then took )><iHKession of 
his armor, and a long struggle ensued 
between the Qreeks and the Trojans 
for the potsrsidon of his body, but the 
former gained the day and brought the 
body to Achillee, who burned it with 
funeral urrtRcea. 

patronage, v. To niaintnia ; to make 
good. JHVr. UI, 1, 48; III, 4, 32. 

pattern, n. To be an example or pattern 
for. Heas. II, 1, 30; Wint. III. 3,37; 
Tit. IV, 1.57. 

pMUca. A Latin word signifying few. 
It was adopted Bx a slang or cant term, 
andnieant'-be brief." WIv.I.l,lS4; 
HV. 11, I. 83. 

pauca veilu. Few words. (I^tin. ) Wiv, 
1. I. la 

paucas. tiee i>allabris, 

Paul, Ht. The body of old Ht. Paul's 
Church, In Loudon, wu n constant 
place of mort for busiiiHa anil (unuiie- 
ment. Advertisements were fixed up 
there, bargains made, servants hired. 
[loliticsdiscuiMed, etc.. etc. iVurra. In 
"The Cbolfeot Change." byN. Breton, 
irm. It Is said : •■ A man must not maku 
ohoyce ot three things In three plaoea— 
of a wife In Westminster, of a servant 
In Paule's, or of a b'lrse in Ktiilthtleld ; 
lest he chuH a quenue, a knave, or a 
Jade." Malone quotes from Uabome's 
"Uemuln ot Jaiuee I.": "It waa Ibu 
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fashion in those times .... for the 
principal gentry, lords, courtiers, and 
men of all professions, not merely 
mechanicks, to meet in St. Paurs Church 
by eleven, and walk in the middle aisle 
till twelve, and after dinner from three 
to six; during which time some dis- 
coursed of business, others of news. 
Now, in regard of the universal com- 
merce — there happened little that did 
not first or last arrive here.'* 

Paulina, dr./}. Wife to Antigonns. Wint. 

paunch, v. To rip up. Tp. Ill, 2, 101. 

paved. Pebbly; stoney. Paved fountain 
(Mids. II, 1, 84) — a fountain whose bed 
was covered with clean gravel or pebbles 
and whose water was consequently clear 
and not easily muddied like that of a 
rushy brook, whose b^ would be muddy 
or oozy. His paved bed (Meas. V, 1, 
439) a bis grave, because paved or 
covered with a stone. 

pavilioned. Tented ; lying in tents. H V. 
I, 2, 129. The meaning of this passage 
is that although the bodies of the Eng- 
lish are still here, their hearts or spirits 
are in France eager for combat. The 
force and earnestness of this imagina- 
tive address is quite in Bh. style. 

pavin. Explained by some as a grave 
Spanish dance. Tw. V, 1, 207. But see 
panyn. 

pax. Peace. (Latin.) HV. Ill, 6, 42. 
The pax was the symbol of peace, and 
was a small plate of metal (either 
precious or common) which, during a 
certain |)art of the Mass, was tendered 
to the laity to be kissed, the priest say- 
ing : " Pax Domini sit semper vobis- 
cum^^ (The peace of the Lord, may it 
be always with you) ; it was also named 
osculntorium. On its surface was en- 
graved or embossed some religious 
subject, generally the Crucifixion. 
Sometimes erroneously confounded with 
pix. 

pay. To hit or kill in fighting. Tw. Ill, 
4, 305 ; IHIV. II, 4, 213. 

peach. Totuni King's or Staters evidence. 
Meas. IV, 8, 12. Thia is a conmion 
slang word at the present day. 



peak. To grow thin ; to mope. Mob. I, 
8, 23 ; Hml. II, 2, 602. 

peaking. Sneaking. Wiv. Ill, 5, 78. 

pearl. A cataract in the eye. Gent. V, 
2, 13. A quibble or pun. 

Peaseblossom, dr.p. A fairy. Mids. 

peascod. Properly, a peapod, but in As. 
II, 4, 52, Touchstone evidently uses 
peascod for a peastalk. * *■ Our ancestors 
were frequently accustomed in their 
love affairs to employ the divination of 
a peascod by selecting one growing on 
the stem, snatching it away quickly, 
and if the omen of the peas remaining 
in the husk were preserved, then pre- 
senting it to the lady of their choice.'^ 
HalliweU. And in his " Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words'' Halli- 
weU gives the following extract from 
Mr. Davy's MS. " Suffolk Gloss " : " The 
efficacy of peascods in the affairs of 
sweethearts is not yet forgotten among 
our rustic vulgar. The kitchen-maid, 
when she shells green peas, never omits, 
if she finds one having nine peas, to lay 
it on the lintel of the kitchen door, and 
the first clown who enters it is infallibly 
to be her husband or at least her sweet- 
heart" 

peat. A pet ; a darling. Shr. 1, 1, 78. 

peck. To strike ; to throw. HVIII. V, 
4, 94. In some eds. pick. Probably a 
mere variant of pitch. 

peculiar. Preserved ; guarded. Meas. I, 
2,96. 

Pedant, dr.p. Personates Vincentio. Shr. 

pedascule. A pedant; a schoolmaster. 
Shr. Ill, 1, 50. 

Of this word Warburton says : ** He 
would have said Didascale, but think- 
ing this too honourable, be coins the 
word Pedascaie in imitation of it, from 
Pedant.'*'* It evidently means teacher. 
Shr. Ill, 1, 50. 

Pedro, Don, dr.p. Prince of Aragon. 
Ado. 

peeled. 1. Having the bark removed. 
Merch. I, 3, 85. 
2. Shaved. IHVI. I, 3, 30. 

peer, v. 1. To come in sight ; to appear. 
Ven. 86; Wiv. IV, 2, 26; Shr. IV, 3, 



1TB. for Boiue ridiculoiu atmnmitH on 
this word be It oocora in Wiv. IV, 3, Sfl, 
«e« Donnelly's "Qrf«l Cryplngrani," 
page S-S), Ford's eztlHmation, •' Peer 
out, peer out 1" as he buffets himself on 
Cha forebeail evulentlf refarB tu the 
boms, whli.-haretbewell-liiiawniuaiiniii' 
of (^uckoldom and wbicb be thinks ought 
now to appear on bis bead. 

2, To brinK into sigbt ; to 1st appear, 
Lucr. in. 

pMvlsh, Sill]-; fooUsb. Th. I, fi. 321 ; 
RIII. IT, a, aa: Rom. IV, 3, 14. Dow- 
dau explains pteniah. In tbii pawaae, 
as childUib, tboughtleaB, (utltHb, and 
quotes (rora Lyly's ■■Endimjou," I, 1: 
" There never was any so pervinh to 
bnagins the luoane either capable of 
offeotian or shape ot a mlstria,'' and 
odds; "Perhaps childishly perverse is 
implied." 

P«g. 1'. To wedge. Tp. I, 2, 29S. 

P«K-B-Ranisey. The name of an old 
song alluded to by 8Ir Toby. Tw. II, 

3, SI. Percy says it was aa Induoent 
balliuL The tune is preserved, but the 
words are lust. 

SooCt Diakea one of bis characters 
apply it III a cuutemptuons manner to a 
young woman. 
Pexaaus. A famous winged horse which 
sprang fi-om Maiuss when Ferseus 
struclc off her head. His name, which 
mains "a spring," was (civcn to him 
bemuM be was beliered to have made 
bis appearance near the sources of tbe 
OniinUB, which was ImUcvmI to be a 
great rircr. He pinyv a prominent port 
bi various mythological legends. Per. 
sous was riding on this horse when be 
delivered Andronied* from tbe aea- 
monster. See Persriii. Henc« tbe al- 
lusion in HV, III, 7, 32. to a (*««( /«r 
Perstut. It was by Ibe aid of Pegasus 
that Belleropbon slev the Cbiinipra. 
The associatlou of Pegasus with the 
Muaea Is based on the following legend : 
When the nioe Musea engaged In a 
i<aiitwit with tbe nine daughters of 
Fieruj oil Mount Helicon, all became 
darkons when the daughters of Plerus 



began to sins '• whereas, during the 
song of the Musee, heaven, the sea and 
all the rivers aloud still to listen, and 
Helicon rose heavenwonl vrith delight 
uutil Pegasus, on the Bdvii« of Nep- 
tune, stopped lie ascent by kicking it 
with bis hoof. From this kick there 
anise Uippocrene {the home's well), the 
Insiiiriug well of tbe Muses on Mount 
Helicon. Pegasus is often seen repre- 
sented In ancient worlis of art along 
with Minerva and Belleropbon. He Is 
referrol to twice by name in 8h. plays, 
IHIV. IV, 1. 109, and HV. UI. T, 15. 
In the latter parage be la deeorlbed as 
having "nostrils ot fire" — chfz te* 
narina dt/eu, and is spoken of as l« 
eheval volant, ortheflylng horse. 

pega. The pins ot an Instrument by wblub 
the strings are brought into tune. Oth. 
II, 1, 308. 

pclse, t I. To poise; to balance. John 

pelce. I II, 1, .^75. 

2. To weigh down ; to render alow and 
heavy. Merch. Ill, 2, 23 ; RIII. V, 3, IDS. 

pelican. From time immemorial this bird 
has served as an Illustration of parental 
care and self ^acrlDce, and It was adopted 
by some of the fathers as an emblem 
of Jesus UUrlst, ■' by whose blood we 
are healed.*' Various tables have been 
told of this bird, one being that when 
tbeyouugoues begin to grow they rebel 
against the mate bird and provoke bis 
anger so that be Idlls them ; tbe mother 
returns to the neat in three days, sits on 
the dead birds, pours her blood over 
them, reviveu them, and they feed on 
the blood. The conmiou superatitlon Is 
that when the mother pelican Hnds her- 
self unable to provide food, she tears 
open her own breast and feeds lier 
young « ith her blood. Thus, Sir Thomas 
Browne, In bis " Enquirlm into Vulgar 
and Common Errors," discusses " the 
picture of the Pelican openbig her breast 
with her bill, and feeding her young 
DQfH with the blood distilled from her." 
It ib needless to say that these Irleos 
have no foundation in fact, the young 
lieing fed on fish, caught by the inoiber 
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and brought to the nest in the large 
pouch which hang^ under her bill. 
Caldecott, in a note on Hml. IV, 5, 145, 
quotes the following from Dr. 8herwen : 
** It is not often that the grossest fables 
obtain currency without some founda- 
tioUf or at least the semblance of truth ; 
and so by the pelican ^s dropping upon 
its breast its lower bill to enable its 
young to take from its capacious pouch, 
lined with a fine flesh-coloured skin, this 
appearance is, on feeding them, given. ^^ 
It is quite as possible that the idea may 
have arisen from the fact that the breast 
of the pelican is sometimes smeared with 
the blixx] of the fish which are frequently 
crushed or reduced to small pieces while 
in the pouch. This supposed character- 
istic of the pelican is referred to in RII. 
II, 1, 126, and Lr. Ill, 4, T?. In the Fl. 
the passage Hml. IV, 5, 145, reads : 
**And like the kinde Life -rendering 
Politician/^ upon which comic misi)rint 
Mr. Arthur 8ym<ms ('* The Henry Irving 
Shakespeare/' Vol. VIII, page 140) 
makes the following pertinent remarks : 
** I can fancy that, hail not the Quartos 
preserved the true rea<iing, comment- 
ators would have been foun<i to defend 
the reading of Fl. even on grounds of 
sentiment. Might not the politician 
become a beautiful illustration of the 
patriot, feeding his country with his 
own bhxxi i It is still not too late for a 
German editor to take up the point. *' 

pellet, V. To form into balls or pellets. 
Com])l. IS. Pelleied storm — a storm 
of hail. Ant. Ill, i:), HV5. 

Pelops. The legend relating to Pelops' 
shoulder, referred to Kins. IV, 2, 21, is 
as follows : Pelops was the grandson of 
Jupiter and the scm of Tantalus and 
Dione, the daughter of Atlas. He was 
King of Pisa, in Elis, and from him the 
great southern |)en insula of Greece was 
believed to have derived its name of 
Peloponnesus. Tantalus, the favorite 
of the gtwis, once invited them to a re- 
past, and on that occasion killed his 
own son, and having boiled him, set the 
fleith before them that they might eat. 



But the immortal gods, knowing what 
it was, did not touch it ; Ceres (Demeter) 
alone, being absorbed by grief for her 
lost daughter, Proserpine, consumed 
the shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon, the 
gods ordered Mercury (Hermes) to put 
the limbs of Pelops into a cauldron and 
thereby restore him to life. When the 
process was over, Clotho took him out 
of the cauldron, and as the shoulder 
consumed by Ceres was wanting, the 
goddess supplied its place by one made 
of ivory ; his descendants (the PelopidsB), 
as a mark of their origin, were believed 
to have one shoulder as white as ivory. 

pelt, V. To chafe with anger. Lucr. 1418. 

pelting. Paltry; insignificant. Meas. II, 
2, 112 ; Mids. II, 1,91 ; Troil. IV, 5, 267; 
Lr. II, 3, 18 ; Kins. II, 2, 269. 

Pembroke, Earl of, dr.p. William Mare- 
schall. John. 

Pembroke, Earl of, dr.p. A Yorkist 
noble. 3HVI. 

pen. The expression in A IPs. II, 1, 80, 
To give great Charlemain a 2)en in's 
hand, probably refers to the fact that 
Cliarlemain, late in life, vainly at- 
tempted to learn to write. Dyce. 

Penelope. Referred to but once in the 
plan's. The allusion in Cor. I, 8, 98, 
will be best understood f n>m her history. 
She was the daughter of Icarius and 
Peribcea, of Sparta. Tht-i-e were many 
suitors for her hand, and her father 
promised to give her to the hero who 
should conquer in a foot-race. Ulysses 
won the prize, but Icarius tried to per- 
suade his daughter to remain with him 
and not accompany Ulysses to Ithaca. 
Ulysses allowed her to do as she pleased, 
whereupon she covered her face with 
her veil to hide her blushes, and thus 
intimated that she would follow her 
husband. Icarius then desisted from 
further entreaties, and erecttnl a statue 
of Modesty on tlie si)ot. By Ulysst^s 
she had an only child, Telemachus, who 
was an inf&nt when her husltand sailed 
against Troy. During the long absence 
of Ulysses she was besieged by many 
importunate suitors, whom she deceived 



bydecUrlagthatsheiiiiike flnliili n Ii 
rolxi nbich she vtu nuJciiig fur h«r aK«d 
father-in-lnw, taert«8, liefore slie oould 
malia up faer mind. Durlni; tbe day- 
time Bhe apcoriiingly worked at tbe 
robe, and in tbe niebt sbe undid tbe 
work of tfad day. By tbia means sbe 
mcceeded In putUoK off tbe suitors. 
But at leugtb her atratagem was lie- 
trayed liy her serTBHts and the suitors 
beuime mure and more urgent. Just 
at this time Uiyaws arrived after an' 
absence of twenty years. Having re- 
oogniBed ber husband by several tignn, 
she heartily vrelcoiiicd him, and tbe 
days at ber grief and Eorrow were at on 
end. See UlyM»f>. 

Pcnelophon, In mont eda. tbi« name is 
wrongly spelled Zentlophon, q.r. 

Pendragon. Rererml to In IHVI. Ill, 
a,VA. "TbisberowaslTtherPeiidragoti, 
lirotLier Ui Auretlus, aud father to Kli 
Arthur. Sbalcccpeare has Imputed __ 
Fendragon an exploit of Aurelius, vcbc>, 
says HolUnshed, 'even sipko of a fliiH 
as he wa^ cnnsni bimself to be carrinl 
forth in a litter: with whose presence 
bia people [the Brltonii] were so eninur- 
aged, that enoounlerinK with the Haioua 
tbey wan tbe Tictorle.' " Slrevriui. 

'■ Hardy ug (' Chronicle.' chap. TJ) 
gives the following account of Uter 
PeodroKont 

'For whlcbo Ihe kyng ordeyned a 
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Urry aw qnoled by iijrr. 
penetrative. Affeotlng the (eelluin power- 
fully. Ant. IV. H, 74 
penner. & coae for bolding peas. Elus. 

lU, 5,130. 



pcHM. French for fAinfci. (.Irdpere. sing.) 
Pronounced as one syllable, the tinal e 
being silent. In Wlv. V, 5, 73, koni 
anil qui mat ^prnsr, tbe metre requires 
that this word should be pronounced as 
two syllables, so that the final « must 
be sounded. The word occurs also in 
UV. 111,4. I0and-J9;ab>oinsame, IV. 
4, 'i and 59, but these passages are in 
prose. Is It not quite puasible that Sh. 
obtained his knowledge ot French from 
books alone, and consequently had but 
a slight knowledRe of tbe French pro- 
nunciation 1 See also braa for his pro- 
nuuL-iation of that word. One thmg is 
certain : B«(^on bad nothing to do with 
this port ot Sb. works, for be had lived 
in France and spoke French fintiiily. 

penaloners. Qentlemen In the personal 
service of the sovereign. IV'iv. II, 3, 
T»; Mids. 11, I, 10. Warton tells us: 
"This was sold in consequence of Qiiwn 
Elisabeth's fashionable eatablisbmeiituf 
a band of military courtiers, by tbe name 
ot pensioners. They were siMue ot the 
handsumcM and talieat young men ot 
the best families and fortune Uiat uould 
lie found. Hence, says Mrs, Quickly, 
nnd yrt there hai been earl», nu^, 
which i» more, pensioner*. Theygave 
the mode in dress and diversions. ' 
And Halliwell notes tliat Hollm, In bis 
" Life of the First Earl of Clare," says : 
" I have heard the Eiii'l of Clare lay 
that when he was pensioner to tbe 
Queen be did not know a worse uiaa 
oiC the whole band than himself, and 
that all the worlil knew he had then an 
inheritance of £4,00U a year," "They 
were the haiidtoraoat men of tbe drtt 
families— tail us the cowslip was to tbe 
fairy, and shining In their spotted gold 
coats tike that ftuwar under an April 
sun." Kuight. 

penslved. Pensive, Lov. CompL 919. 

Pepin, Surnanied "Theshort," was the 
Kon ot Cbarle* Martel, King ot tlie 
Franks and fomiderof the Corloviiiftlan 
dynasty. He died In 7US, and conse- 
quently the time when be IIvmI is re- 
lerred to in LLL. IV, 1, 1-ju, as being 
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very long ago. HV. I, 2, 65 ; HVIII. 
I, 8, 10. 

Penthesilea. A famous queen of the 
Amazons. She was the daughter of 
Mars and Otrera. After the death of 
Hector, she came to the assistance of 
the Trojans, but was defeated and killed 
hj Achilles, who mourned over the 
dying queen on account of her beauty, 
youth and valor. Thersites ridiculed 
the grief of AchiUes and treated the 
body of Penthesilea with contempt. 
For this he was slain by Achilles, who 
buried her on the banks of the Xanthus. 
Others say that Diomedes, a relative of 
Thersites, threw the body into the river 
Scamander. In Tw. II, 3, 198, Sir Toby 
calls Maria, Penthesilea, probably be- 
cause she was very small, the queen of 
the Amazons being presumably large 
and strong. So in Act I, 5, 218, Viola 
speaks of her as ** your giant/* 

penthouse. A corruption of penftee, the 
ice being corrupted into house. It 
means a sloping roof or shed projecting 
from the main wall or placed over a 
door or window. Ado. Ill, 8, 110; 
Merch. II, 6, 1. In Mcb. I, 8, 20, it is 
used metaphorically of the eyelid. 

perch. By many a dern and painful 
perch. Per. Ill, Prol. 1.5. ** * A perch is a 
measure of Ave yards and a half,* says 
Steevens, and truly enough; but the 
unknown author of this portion of 
Pericles (using here the word for the 
sake of a rhyme) thought no more about 
the exact measure of a perch than Mil- 
ton did al)out that of a rood^ when he 
tells us that Satan ' lay floating many 
a rood.'' ^^ Dyce. 

The word has also been explained as 
a resting or stopping place, but the 
exposition given above is probably the 

true one. 

Percy, Henry, dr. p. Earl of Northum- 
berland. IHIV. and 2HI V. 

Percy, Henry, dr.p. Son to Earl of 
Northumberland. IHIV. and 2HIV. 

Percy, I^dy, dr.p. Wife to Hotspur. 
IHIV. and 2HIV. 
Bh. seems to have been so fond of the 



name Kate that he makes Hotspur call his 
wife Kate although her name -was Elizar 
beth. She was the daughter of Edmund 
Mortimer, third Earl of March, and her 
mother was Philippa Plantagenet, 
granddaughter of Edward III. She 
was bom in 1371, and was named after 
her grandmother, Elizabeth de Burgh, 
wife of Lionel Clarence. 

Percy, Thomas, dr.p. Earl of Worcester. 
IHIV. and 2HIV. 

perdie, \ A mincing oath ; a contraction 

perdy. S of French par Dieu — by Gkxi. 
Err. IV, 4, 74 ; HmL III, 2, 305 ; Lr. II, 
4,86. 

Perdita, dr.p. Daughter to Leontes and 
Hermione. The name signifies **the 
lost one.*' Wint. 

perdition. Diminution; loss. Tp. I, 2, 
80 ; Hml. V, 2, 117. 

perdona-mi. Undoubtedly a corruption 
of pardonnez mot, q.v. Mercutio is 
ridiculing the affected style of speaking 
adopted by some of the young ** bloods. ** 
Rom. II, 4, 35. In the Fl., pardon- 
mee^s. Cambridge eds. read perdona- 
mVs. 

perdu. French for lost. A soldier sent 
on a forlorn hope. Lr. IV, 7, 35. 

perdurable. Lasting. HV. IV, 5, 7; 
0th. I, 3, 343. 

perfect, v. To instruct fully. Tp. I, 2, 
79 ; Meas. IV, 3, 146 ; Per. Ill, 2, 67. 

perfect, adj. Certain; well-informed. 
Wint. Ill, 3, 1 ; Mob. I, 5, 2 ; Cym. 
Ill, 1, 73. 

perfections. The passage in Tw. I, 1, 
37-39, reads thus in the Fl. : 

When Liuer, Braine and Heart, 
These soueraifnie thrones, are all sup- 

ply'd and fiU'd 
Her 8we«te perfections with one selfe 

king. 

It has given rise to much discussion. 
Warburton proposed to emend by read- 
ing Three for These^ but the change is 
evidently unnecessary. He also changed 
Her sweets perfections to: (OI sweet 
perfection ! ), made it a parenthesis and 
placed commas after supp/y*d and fiWd, 
but in this he was not followed by Jolm- 
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son, who was the next editor. Several 
editors note that in the time of 8h. the 
liver, brain and heart were admitted, 
in poetry, to be the seat of passion, 
judgment and sentiment respectively, 
and Steevens adds : ** These are what 
8h. calls her sweet perfections." Knight 
thinks this a mistaken interpretation 
and adopts Warburton^s substitution of 
perfection for perfections^ the meaning 
of perfection being the completion of 
womanhood by marriage ; and in sup- 
port of this he quotes, from Froissart, 
the soliloquy of the rich Berthault of 
Malines, who was desirous to marry his 
daughter to the noble Earl of Queries : 
*'My daughter should be happy if she 
might come to so g^eat a perfection as 
to be conjoined in marriage with the 
Earl of Queries." C. and M. Clarke 
adopt this explanation and refer to John 

II, 1, 437; also to Tw. II, 4, 41, where 
"perfei'tion " is held to mean not only 
the full-blown state in the rose, but 
completed loveliness in woman when 
matched with her chosen manly counter- 
part. This, however, not only requires 
an emendation, but seems to me a some- 
what forced interpretation. In SHVI. 

III, 2, 85, All her perfections challenge 
sovereignty, " perfections " simply 
means good qualities. 

Where so many able editors have been 
unable to agree, it would be somewhat 
presumptuous to offer a positive opinion 
as to the meaning of the passage ; never- 
theless, a suggestion may not be out of 
place. 

The liver, brain and heart are evi- 
dently the thrones which are to be sup- 
plied with occupants. Whether they 
are to be supplied and filled or whether 
they are to be supplied and the sweet 
perfections filled with one self king 
seems to be the question which has 
caused most of the difficulty. According 
to Warburton, the thrones were to be 
supplied and filled with one self king, 
*' her sweet perfections," or, as he made 
it, "(01 sweet perfection!)," being an 
apostrophe addressed to her good 



qualities. But the other reading, which 
is, that the thrones are to be supplied 
and her sweet perfections filled with 
one self king seems to me more in ac- 
cordance with the Folio text. Self, 
here, as in many other passages, is 
equivalent to same and implies one 
only. See self. 

But, however difiicult it may be to 
work out the grammatical construction 
of the passage, there can be no difficulty 
or doubt as to its general meaning. It 
is a mere expansion, or, rather, an 
attempted philosophical explanation of 
the idea contained in the first half of 
the Duke^s speech, worked out accord- 
ing to the psychological theories of that 
age. 

perforce. By force. Force perforce^ by 
very force ; an emphatic form of per- 
force. 2HVI. 1, 1, 258 ; 2HIV. IV, 1, 116. 

periapts. Anmlets; charms. Cotgrave 
g^ves : " Periapte. A medicine hanged 
about any part of the body." Usually 
about the neck. IH VI. V, 3, 2. 

Generally, however, they consisted of 
written charms, portions of the first 
chapter of St. John being considered 
especially potent. In illustration of 
this use of that particular passage, 
Malone quotes the following story from 
"Wits, Fits and Fancies" (1585): "A 
cardinal, seeing a priest carrying a 
cudgel under his gown, reprimanded 
him. His excuse was that he had only 
carried it to defend himself against the 
dogs of the town. * Wherefore, I pray 
you,^ replied the cardinal, * serves St. 
John*s Qospel ? ' * Alas, my lord,' said 
the priest, * these curs understand no 
Latin.'" 

Perlcies, dr.p. Prince of Tyre. Per. 

Perigenls. Called Perigouna in North's 
** Plutarch," and sometimes Perigune, 
The account given in North ^s trans- 
lation of *' Plutarch," which was no 
doubt the source of Sh. information, is 
as follows : Theseus, having set out to 
rid the country of robbers, slew a robber 
called Periphetes, and then ** going on 
further, in the Straits of Peloponnesus, 
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he killed another, called Sinnis, sur- 
named Pityocamtes, that is to say, a 
wreather or bower of pineapple trees 
[fir-trees], whom he put to death in that 
self -cruel manner that Sinnis had slain 
many other travelers before. [Sinnis 
killed his victims by fastening them to 
the top of a fir-tree, which he curbed or 
bent down, and then let spring up again. ] 
Not that be had experience thereof, by 
any former practice or exercise, but 
only to shew that clean strength could 
do more than either art or ezerdse. 
This Sinnis had a goodly fair daughter 
called Perigouna, which fled away when 
she saw her father slain : whom he 
followed and sought all about. But she 
had hidden herself in a g^ove full of cer- 
tain kinds of wild pricking rushes, called 
stoebe, and wild sperage [asparagus] 
which she simply, like a child, intreated 
to hide her, as if they had heard and 
had sense to understand her ; promising 
them, with an oath, that if they saved 
her from being found, she would never 
cut them down or bum them. But 
Theseus, finding her, called her, and 
swore by his faith he would use her 
gently and do her no hurt nor dis- 
pleasure at all. Upon which promise 
she came out of the bush and bare unto 
him a goodly boy, which was called 
Menalippus. Afterwards Theseus mar- 
ried her unto one Deioneus, the son of 
Euretus, theCEk^halian. Of this Menalip- 
pus, the son of Theseus, came loxus : the 
which with Omytus brought men into 
the county of Caria, where he built the 
city of loxides. And hereof cometh 
that old ancient ceremony, observed 
yet unto this day by those of loxides, 
never to bum the briars of wild sperage, 
nor the stwbe, but they have them in 
some honour and reverence. ^^ Mids. II, ^ 
1, 78. See Theseus. 

perishen. To perish. Per. II, Prol. 85. 

perjure. A perjurer. LLL. IV, 3, 48. 
Dyce says : " This word was formerly 
common enough (which I mention 
because here some editors print * per- 
jured.')^* In Sh. time convicted per- 



jurers and, indeed, all criminals exposed 
to public view, while undergoing pun- 
ishment, were obliged to wear on their 
breasts papers describing their offence. 
See papers. 

perked up. Dressed up ; adorned. HVIII. 
II, 8, 21. 

perpend. To reflect ; to consider. Wiv. 
II, 1, 117 ; As. Ill, 2, 69. 

per se. By himself. (Latin.) TroiL I, 2, 
17. " These words are used by Chaucer 
and other old authors to denote super- 
excellence or pre-eminence.'* Toone's 
"Glossary." 

Perseus. The son of Jupiter and Danafi, 
and grandson of Acrisius. An oracle 
having told Acrisius that he was doomed 
to perish by the hands of DanaS's-son, 
he shut his daughter up in a tower of 
brass or stone. • But Jupiter metamor- 
phosed himself into a shower of gold, 
came down through the roof of the 
prison and became by Danafi the father 
of Perseus. As soon as Acrisius dis- 
covered that Danad had given birth to 
a son, he put both mother and son into 
a chest and threw them into the sea. 
Jupiter, however, caused the chest to 
float to the island of Seriphos, one of the 
Cyclades. where Dictys, a fisherman, 
found them and carried them to Poly- 
dectes, the king of the country. They 
were treated with kindness, but Poly- 
dectes fell in love with Danafi, and not 
being able to gratify his passion in con- 
sequence of the presence of Perseus, 
who, meantime, had grown up to man- 
hood, he sent Perseus on an expedition 
to fetch the head of Medusa, one of 
the Gk>rgons. Guided by Mercury and 
Minerva, Perseus first went to the 
Gr8B8B, the sisters of the Gorgons, 
took from them their one tooth, an(i 
their one eye, and would not restore 
them until they showed him the way 
to the nymphs who possessed the winged 
sandals, the magic wallet and the helmet 
of Pluto, which rendered the wearer 
invisible. He also received from Mer- 
cury a sickle, and from Minerva a 
mirror, and with these he mounted into 
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the air and arrived at the Oorgons, who 
dwelt near TarteasuSf on the coast of the 
ocean, and whose heads were covered 
like those of serftents, with scales, and 
who had large tusks like boars, brazen 
hands and golden wings. He found 
them asleep and cut off the head of 
Medusa, looking at her figure through 
the mirror, for a sight of the monster 
herself would have changed him into 
stone. Perseus put her head in the 
wallet which he carried on his back, 
and as he went away he was pursued 
by the two other Gkjrgoiis, but his hel- 
met, which rendered him invisible, en- 
abled him to escape. He then went to 
Ethiopia, where he found Andromeda, 
the daughter of Cepheus and Cassiope, 
the king and queen of the country, 
chained to a rock, an oracle having 
declared that the sacrifice of a maiden 
was necessary to appease a sea monster 
which was laying waste the land. Per- 
seus slew the monster and married 
Andromeda. After many wanderings, 
Perseus, Andromeda and Danaft re- 
turned to Argos. Acrisius, remember- 
ing the oracle, escaped to Larissa, but 
Perseus followed him and tried to per- 
suade him to return. The King of 
Larissa, in the meantime, celebrated 
games in honor of his guest, Acrisius, 
and Perseus, taking part in them, ac- 
cidently hit the foot of Acrisius with 
the discus and caused his death. HV. 

III, 7, 22. 

person. The old form of parson. LLL. 

IV, 2, 85. Parson is a mere variant of 
persona, and persona ecdesiae, "the 
representative of the Church, ^^ was the 
term applied to clergymen. Holof ernes 
makes a clumsy pun — person — pers- 
one B pierce one, which he and Costard 
elaborate between them. 

personage. Figure; personal appearance. 
Mids. Ill, 2, 292 ; Tw. I, 6, 164. 

perspective. Shakespeare has several 
referenc*es to Optical arrangements 
which cause things to present an ap- 
pearance very different from the reality. 
Douce says that in Sh. time a perspec- 



tive meant a glass that assisted the 
sight in any way. Some of these " per- 
spectives,'' however, were probably 
arrangements like the anamorphoscope 
in which distorted drawings were made 
to assume their proper appearance by 
viewing them either in a curved mirror 
or from a particular point of view ; or, 
by means of glasses ground with differ- 
ent curves and facets, objects may be 
made to assume the most extraordinary 
forms or be multiplied to any extent. 
Such glasses are described in Scot's 
"Disooverie of Witchcraft'' (1584), and 
Douce says that they cannot be exceeded, 
in number by any modem optician's 
shop in England. References to this 
are found in Sonn. XXIV, 4 ; All's. V, 
8, 48 ; RII. II, 2, 18. The effect which 
the Duke suggests in Tw. V, 1, 224, 
might be produced by a piece of glass 
with two facets arranged at an angle to 
each other. A single object, such as a 
person, seen through a glass of this kind 
would appear double, as the Duke 
describes 

pert. Lively. Mids. I, 1, 17. In Sh. 
this word was not used in the somewhat 
bad sense given to it later. "Pert is 
still a common word in New England, 
used exactly in the Sh. sense and pro- 
nounced as it is spelled in the quartos 
peart, i.e., peert." Furness, 

perttaunt-Uke. A word of which the 
meaning has not yet been ascertained. 
LLL. V, 2, 67. 

Peter, dr. p. A friar. Meas. 

Peter, dr.p, Homer^s apprentice. 2H VL 

Peter, dr.p. Attendant on nurse. Rom. 

Peterof Pomfrettdr.p. A prophet. John. 

Peto, dr.p. One of Ealstaff's followers. 
IHIV. and 2HIV. 

Petrucio, dr.p. A gentleman of Verona ; 
the tamer of the Shrew. Shr. 

pettish. Capricious. Troil. II, 3, 140. 

pettitoes. The feet. Originally it meant 
pig's feet, but afterwards came to be 
applied in a jocular or colloquial way 
to the human feet, especially as used in 
dancing. Wint. IV, 4, 619. It does not 
necessarily indicate contempt, as somo 
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have it, any more than *' fore-foot,' as 
applied to the baud iu HV. II, 1, 71. 

pew. A stall or pen. Lr. Ill, 4, 54. Milton 
(1659) uses the word in reference to the 
pena in which sheep were kept in Smith- 
field Market; now used only in refer- 
ence to seats in churches. 

pew-fellow. A companion ; a comrade. 
RIII. IV, 4, 58. 

Pluethon. The son of Apollo by the 
Ooeanid Clymene, the wife of Merops. 
His father gave him the significant name 
of Phsethon, that is, *Hhe shining,*' and 
afterwards he was ambitious and pre- 
sumptuous enough to request his father 
to allow him, for one day, to drive the 
chariot of the sun across the heavens so 
that he might prove their relationship. 
After long persuasion by himself and 
his mother, Clymene, Apollo consented, 
but Phsethon was too weak to con- 
trol the fiery horses, which broke 
away from him, rushed out of their 
usuid track, and came so near the earth 
as almost to set it on fire. Tellus then 
appealed to Jupiter for protection, and 
he hurled a thunderbolt which struck 
Phsethon and dashed him headlong into 
the river Po, where he was drowned. 
His sisters, who had yoked the horses 
to the chariot, while standing lamenting 
his fate, were turned into poplar trees 
and their tears into amber. Oent. Ill, 
1, 153; Rom. Ill, 2, 8 ; 3HVI. I, 4, 88. 
See Phcebus. 

phantasime. A fantastical person. LLL. 
IV, 1, 102. 

phantasma. A vision. Cses. II, 1, 66. 

Pharamond. A king of the Franks who 
instituted the Salic law in a.d. 424. 
This law was afterwards rati fied by 
Clovis I, in a council of state. HV. I, 
2,87. 

Phebe, dr. p. A shepherdess. As. 

Phebe, r. To serve as Phebe does; to 
treat cruelly. As. IV, 8, 89. 

Pheeauu*. A nonsensical word coined by 
the Host. Malone says, " A made word 
from pheeze^^^ but this is doubtfuL 
Most probably **made out of his own 
head." VViv. 1,8, 10. 



pheeze. In the Fl. this is spelled p/»««e 
in Troil. II, 8, 215 ; pfieeze in Shr. Ind. 
I, 1 ; and in the old pi&yfese. It has 
caused some trouble to the coms. Halli- 
well, in his ** Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words," has "pheeze, to 
beat; to chastise; to humble." He 
refers to Sh. and Ben Jonson, and adds : 
"Forby has pheesy, fretful, irritable, 
which he supposes to be connected with 
this word." He also quotes from an 
MS. Devon Glossary : '■''To phecute, t.«., 
to pay a person off for an injury." In 
Ray's "Proverbs" I find: "Til ve€ue 
thee. i.e. Hunt or drive thee. Somer- 
set''^ It is probably equivalent to the 
colloquial expression, "I'll take him 
down/' used whether physical force or 
mere banter is employed. 

Rolfe quotes Mr. J. Crosby : " In the 
North of England they have a word 
pronounced phaze, meaning to make an 
impression upon, to stir up, to tousle, 
to arouse ; as in * I called the man a 
scoundrel, but it never phazed him ;" 
"I hit the door with all my might, 
but could not phaze it.' " Mr. Crosby 
thinks that perhaps this may be Shake- 
speare's word. We have a colloquialism 
in common use — to faze or to befcLzed^ 
which means to be astonished, daxed, 
daunted. The "Century Dictionary" 
grives ab an illustration a quotation from 
Trans. Amer. Philo. Ass. XVII, SO, 
being the expression of a Vanderbilt 
professor in regard to a Kentucky 
teacher — * * nothing/a2:e« him. " May it 
not be a variant of daze 1 I have never 
heard it applied to material things, but 
the "Standard Dictionary " illustrates 
by, "the chisel will not/a«e this steel " 
(no reference), c/. The Scotch fazart^ 
a coward. 

Phibbtts. Bottom's blunder for Phodbos, 
q.v, Mids. I, 2, 87. 

Phiiario, dr.p. A friend to Posthomos. 
Cym. 

Phiiemon, dr.p. Servant to Cerimon. Per. 

Philemon. An aged Phrygian who, with 
his wife, Baucis, lived in a poor 
"thatched house." As. Ill, 8,11. Jupiter 



and Men^urj oare upon a time OHiir 
the form of ordinary tiii>rCals, and in 
fruise of poor travelerj wandered i 
Pbrygla and visited a viUnge wbere 
every one refused to receive them. At 
last they came to the hut of Fbilemon, 
wliere the two gods Here treated moat 
kindly. Aft«r the meal tbe gods : 
Bumcd their true forma and astonished 
their hosts by their size and splendour. 
The poor old conple were frightened at 
nrtit, but Jupi[«r reawured them and 
iHtde them follow bira to a neiglibouring 
height from which all the dlatrlL-t wai 
visible. Here they shw tlie whole vil 
lage, with the exception of their Owi 
liut. fiiibtnerged and destroyed. Th( 
but was metamorphosed into a temple, 
and Japil«r aslied his busts what favoi 
they desired of biui. Their prayer vtu 
that they mL(;bt be made prle«t and 
priestess of the temple and die together 
at tbe same time. Jove ^I'aiited their 
wiiihes: they served in the temple for 
many years, and at last one day when 
standing in the door of tbe temple they 
were metainorphoned into two trees 
whose branches met and closely en- 
twined with each other. AUnded to In 
Ado. 11,1, m. 
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PhiUp. A Hjorrow. John I, 1. -JSI. Philip 
was, and still is, a name for the i-oiiioun 
sparrow. [ierliB|is from Its note, phip, 
pMp: the qwaker, now Sir Riehant, 
disdains his old name PhiUp. Dyea. 

PhDIp and Jacob. Tbe first of May ; the 
festival of Ht. Philip and St. Junes. 
[Jaeoinn.) Meas. Ill, 2. 21S. 

Philo, dr.p. A friend ta Antony, Ant. 

PfaUomel. I. TbeniKbUnga]e,q.v. Lucr. 
lOTO; Honn. CII. T; Uids, U. 3, IK. 
Z. The daughter of PandJon. l.ucr, lia»: 
Tit. II. B, *1; Cym. II, 3, 48. 

nuidiOD, King of Attica, who had 
two daughters, Philomebi and Procne, 



called!] 



the OMiiutauoe of Te^ 



of Mara and King of the Tbracians, 
against some enemy, and gave him 



in marriage his daughter Procne, by 
wbom he had a sou, Itys. Different 
BPcountJi ore given of bis treatment of 
Procne and Philomels, butthe following 
is the one generally received; Afterflve 
years of married lite, Procne longed to 
see her sisttr. and Tereus went to fetch 
Philomela. Assoon asbesawbis slatsr- 
in-law he tell In love with her, and on 
the journey home be dishonored her. 
Philomela, having upbraided him for 
bis perSdy, he cut out her tongue and 
shut her up In a tower, and on bis 
return told Procne that her sister was 
dead. But Philomela wovt) tbe story 
of her wrongs into a pepluB or kind of 
shawl and sent it to Procne. who took 
advantage of tbe Boccbic revels to go 
and liberate her sister. Thetn-onomen 
then returned to tbe palace of Tereus 
anil revengeil them.ielvee by killing Itys 
and serving up bis boily to Tereus, wbo 
partook of tbe horrible dish and was 
then told what he bad eaten. He tried 
to kill Proi'iie and Philomela, hut they 
fled and be pursued them with an axe. 
When the sisters were overtaken, they 
praywl to the gods for help and were 
metamorphosed into hinls. Procne be- 
coming a swallow, Philomela a nightlD- 
gate and Tereus a hawk. 
Philostratc, ilr.p. Master of tbe revsla. 

Hlds. 
Phlitttu*, dr.p. A serrant. Tim. 
Phnbe. Tbe feminine form of Phoebua. 
It is a surname of Diana mher capacity 
as the goddess of tbe moou ILuna), the 
mwn lielng regarded as the female 
Phoebuaor sun. LLU IV, % m-, Mid& 
1, 1,809; Tit I, I.aiH. 
Phnbus. An epithet of Apollo, slgitify, 
ing The Bi'ight or Pure, and used to 
stgnlfy the brigbtnera and purity ot 
youth. At a later time, when Ap>llo 
became conuev'ted with the sun, the 
name Phrebu* was also applied to him 
as the sun-god. The references to him 
In 8b. are numerous. Tp. IV, 1. »! i 
Mercb. II, 1,5; Lr. II, S. 1 14. and «1b»- 
where. Uro Apollo and PkallioH. Tba^ 
tOluBioD In Kins, 1, 'i, H5, U> na^mtt | 
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when h^ broke his whipstock^ is to the 
■tury of PhaBthon in Ovid. The day 
after PhaBthon 's death Phcebus could 
hardly Xte persuaded to drive the chariot 
of the sun once more, and wreaked 
■ome of his anger upon the horses, which 
he lashed severely. ^^ Skeat. 

phcsnix. A fabled bird of Arabia, said 
to live 500 years, when it makes a nest 
of spices in which it bums itself to 
ashes and then rises with life renewed 
for another 500 years. There is said to 
be but one phoenix living at a time, 
hence it is a syiion3rm for matchless ex- 
cellence. As. IV, 8, 17 ; Cym. I, 6, 17. 
The palm or date tree was said to l)e 
the habitation or throne of the phcpuix, 
and Lyly tells us that **as there is but 
one phoenix in the world, so is there 
but one tree in Arabia wherein she 
buildeth.'' Tp. Ill, 3, 28. It is to the 
spiced nest in which the phoenix is 
burned that reference is made in Kins. 
I, 8, lO^where, Pluxnix-like, They died 
in perfume, 

phraseless. Indescribable. Lov. Compl. 
235. 

Phrynia, dr.p. Mistress to Alcibiades. 
Tim. 

physic. To maintain in health. Cym. 
HI, 2, 84. 

physical. Wholesome ; medicinaL Cor. 1, 
5,18; C«e«. II, 1,261. 

pia mater. Properly, the membrane 
which covers the brain, but used by Bh. 
for the brain itself. LLL. IV, 2, 71 ; 
Tw. I, 5, 128 ; TroU. II, 1, 77. 

pick, V, To pitch. Cor. 1, 1, 206 ; HVIII. 
V, 4, 96. 

picked. Quaint ; punctilious. Not neces- 
sarily " refined," as Schm. gives it, but 
probably the opposite, according to the 
modern acceptation of the word. The 
term was common in 8h. time in this 
sense and is found in LLL. V, 1, 14; 
John 1, 1, 193; Hml. V, 1, 151. In the 
first passage Johnson reads piqued^ 
which he explains thus : *^To have the 
beard piqued or shorn so as to end 
in a point, was, in our author ^s time, 
a mark of a traveller affecting foreign 



fashions; so says the Biutard in K. 
John : 

Icateehim 
3fy I^qued man of cvvaUrvtM.^^ 

And on Hml. V, 1, 151, he remarks : 
** There was, I think, about that time, a 
picked shoe, that is, a shoe with a long 
pointed toe, in fashion, to which the 
allusion seems likewise to be made." 
But I think the use of the word by Cot- 
grave settles the true meaning. Thus 
he has the word *' Miste : com. Neat^ 
8prucey compty quaint^picked^ minion, 
triokesie, fine, Qf^V-^^ The Clarendon ed. 
thinks there may possibly be a covert 
reference here to the pointed shoes, but 
the context does not seem to favor that 
idea. 

pickers. The hands ; the fingers. Schm. 
defines the word as *Hhieves," which 
seems scarcely correct. The phrase 
pickers and stealers (Hml. Ill, 2, 848) 
means simply the hands, and is taken 
from the church catechism, where the 
catechumen, in his duty to his neighbour, 
is taught to keep his hand from pick- 
ing and stealing. Whalley. ** By theee 
hands" or *'by these bones" was an 
old form of oath. Bee dones. 

picking. Petty ; insignificant. 2HrV. IV, 
1, 198. Bchm. defines as "sought in- 
dustriously," but all the best English 
corns, give **insig:nificant." 

pickle -herring. The ** pickle-herring" 
of Bir Toby (Tw. I, 5, 139) was no doubt 
not only ** preserved in salt liquor,'" but 
flavored with spices. It was an article 
often eaten by topers to create an ap- 
petite for liquor. The learned lexico- 
grapher. Dr. Bchmidt, who seems to be 
entirely destitute of all sense of humor, 
tells us that " Bir Toby seems to suffer 
from heart-burning." NotatalL He 
is drunk, but just sober enough to know 
that he is drunk, and the joke consists 
in his attributing his drunken condition 
to the herring instead of to the wine. 

Almost as rich is the comment by C. 
and M. Clarke, who quote the Spectator 
to show that " pickled herring " is used 
as a nickname, and add: **Thu8 Bir 
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Toby, asked what sort of gentleman the 
youth at the gate is, intends to describe 
him acofflngly, while a reminiscence of 
his last-eaten provocative to drink dis- 
turbs him in the shape of a hiccup." 
The judicious Rolfe doubts whether any 
such double meaning was intended. On 
the plural "herring" in the usually 
singular form, Rolfe notes: "Many of 
the e<litors have followed Malone in 
changing this to * pickle-herrings ' ; but 
it is a legitimate plui*al, like trout, sal- 
mon and other names of fishes, cf. Lr. 
Ill, 6, 83: *two white herring.* The 
regular form of the plural is also used 
[2H VI. IV, 2, 36], as in Che case of some 
other nouns of this class. " 
pick-thanks. Officious fellows. IHIV. 

Ill, 2, 25. 
Pk;kt-hatch. A place in Loudon noted 
as the resort of bad characters. Wiv. 
II, 2, 19. 

The exact position of this celebrated 
locality has never l)een fully determined. 
It lay amongst certain scattered col- 
lections of small tenement^, generally 
with gardens attached (o them, and the 
name was probably derived from the 
iron spikes placed over the half-door or 
hatch, one of the characteristics of 
houses of a certain kind. See hatch. 
pic. I. The magpie. 3HVI. V, 6, 48. 
2. The service -lKX)k of the Romish 
Church, supposed to be meant in the 
oath by cock and pie ■= by Gtxl and his 
worship. Wiv. 1, 1, 316 ; 2niV. V, 1, 1. 
piece. The usual meaning is, a part ; a 
portion. And in this sense it is fre- 
quently used by Sh., e.g., Tp. I, 2, 8 ; 
Wiv. V, 5, 80, and many other passages. 
But there are some passages, such as 
Tp. I, 2, 50 ; Wint. IV, 4, 81, and V, 8, 
38; HVIII. V, 5, 27; Troil. IV, 1, 61; 
Cym. V, 5, ^?J; Per. IV, 2, 48, in which 
R. G. White claims that piece means a 
woman, and that in Sh. time the word 
was commonly used with that meaning. 
Thus in Constance of Cleveland (**Rox- 
burghe Ballads ") we find the lines : 

The knight with his fair piece 
At length the lady spied. 



And in Drayton *s "English Heroicall 
Epistles " the word is used in the same 
sense: 

Nor by Ambitious Lures will I be 

bought 
In my chaste breast to harbour such 

a thought 
As to be worthy to be made a Bride 
A Piece unfit for Princely Edward's 

side. 

For a full discussion of the question, 
see White's ** Riverside Edition," Vol. 

1, pp. XIV, et seq. 

pied. Variegated ; parti-colored. Tp. Ill, 

2, 71 (in allusion to the motley or parti- 
colored coat worn by fools) ; LLL. V, 2, 
904 ; Merch. I, 8, 80. 

pieled. An old way of spelling peeled^ q.v. 

Pierce, Sir, of Exton, dr.p. RII. 

piglit. An obsolete preterite and past 
participle of pitch. Pitched; fixed. 
Troil. V, 10, 34. Resolve<i ; determined. 
Lr. II, 1, 67. See atraight-pight. 

PXgTOgromltu^, See Queuhua. 

pike. See rake ; also vice. 

pilcliard, ^ 1. A fish much resembling 

pilclier. f the herring. Tw. Ill, 1, 89. 
2. A scabbard (cant and contemptuous). 
Rom. Ill, 1, 84. 

**No other example known as used 
here for scabbard ; probably the same 
as pilch^ a leather coat or cloak, and 
hence applied to scabbard." Dowden. 
Staunton conjectures pitchy sir ; Singer 
reads pitcher; Warburton, pilche; in 
the Fl., Pilcher. 

piled. In the passage, piled as thou art 
pited^ for a French velvet (Meas. I, 3, 
85), there is an obvious quibble between 
piled — peeled (stripped of hair ; bald 
from the French disease) and piled as 
applied to velvet, three-piled velvet 
meaning the finest and oostliest kind of 
velvet. Dyce. 

pill, V. To rob; plunder; pillage. RII. II. 
1, 246; RIIL I, 8, 159; Tim. IV, 1, 12. 

pin. According to Gifford, the clout is 
** the wooden pin by which the target is 
fastened to the butt. As the head of 
this pin was commonly painted white, 
to hit the white and hit the clout were, 
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of course, 8ynon3rmoii8. ^ ' This explana- 
tdon has been quoted quite extensively, 
but its accuracy is doubtful. See clouty 
ante. Malone explains it thus: *'The 
clout or white mark at which the arrows 
are directed was fastened by a black 
pin placed in the center.^' This gloss 
is sustained by a passage in Middletou's 
Xo Wit, No Help Like a Woman's, II, 

I, 27 : '' And I'll cle«ive the black pin in 
the midst of the white." LLL. IV, 1, 
138; Rom. 11,4, 15. 

pin and web. A disease of the eye; 
cataract. Wint. 1,2,291 ; Lr. Ill, 4, 120. 

pinch. 1. To trick ; to make ridiculous. 
8hr. II, 1, 873 ; Wint II, 1, 61 ; Ant. II, 
7, 7. 
2.' To steaL Wint. IV, 4, 622. 

Pincli, dr. p. A schoolmaster and con- 
juror. Err. 

Pindams, dr.p. Servant to Cassius. Caes. 

pinf61d. A pound ; a place where stray 
cattle are kept. Gent. I, 1, 114; Lr. 

II, 2, 9. 

pinked. Worked in eyelet-holes. HVIII. 
V, 4, 50. 

pink eyne. Eyes, small and half -closed as 
if looking through an eyelet-hole. See 
pinked. The word has no relation to 
pink, a color. Ant. II, 7, 121. 

pioned. Explained by some as o v ergrown 
with marsh-marigold. Tp. IV, 1, 64. 
The marsh-marigold is even at present 
called peony in the neighborhood of 
Stratford. Others define it as trenched 
or dug (pionered ?). The line has g^ven 
rise to much discussion. See twilled. 

pioner. A soldier whose office is to 
dig, level, remove obstructions, form 
trenches and do all work executed with 
un warlike tools, as spades, etc. Captain 
Grose gives instances to show that the 
situation of a pioner or pioneer was 
formerly a degradation. A soldier, of 
course, considers himself superior to a 
mere laborer, consequently it must be a 
degradation to him to be turned into 
that corps. Nares. HmL 1, 5, 163 ; Oth. 
111,3, i^. In '^TheLawsand Ordinances 
of War,'* established by the Earl of 
Essex, and printed in 1640, is the follow- 



ing : ** If a trooper shall loose his horse 
or hackney, or a footman any part of 
his arms, by negligence or lewdness, by 
dice or cardes, he or they shall remain 
in quail tie of pioners or scavengers, till 
they be furnished with as good as were 
lost, at their own charge." Walker 
shows that the spelliug pioner must be 
retained on account of the verse. 

A pioneer is now a honorable desig- 
nation, and the work of preparing the 
way for the army is confided to a highly 
trained corps, the Sappers and Miners. 
pip. A spot on a card. Shr. I, 2, 33. A 
pip out •= intoxicated, with reference 
to a game called *^ one and thirty." 
pipe-wine. Wine from the butt or pipe. 
Wiv. Ill, 2, 94. A play uiK)n the other 
meaning of pipe ; a musical instrument 
to which country people often danced. 
Pirithous, dr. p. An Athenian general. 

Kins. 
Pisanio, dr.p. Servant to Posthumus. 

Cym. 
Pistol, dr.p. One of Falstaff 's followers 
and a soldier in the army of Henry V. 
Wiv., 2HIV. and HV. 
pistol's lengtli. Evidently not the mere 
length of the weapon, but its range or 
the distance at which it is effective. 
Per. I, 1, 168. 

This is, of course, a gross anachronism, 
and, indeed, the same is true of the 
mention of the pistol in every play ex- 
cept, perhaps. The Men-y Wives of 
Windsor. Steevens notes that Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in The Humorous 
Lieutenant have equipped Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, one of the immediate suc- 
cessors of Alexander the Great, with 
the same weapon. But these mistakes 
do not detract in the slightest from the 
effect of the play. 
pitcli, n. The height to which a falcon 
soars. RII. I, 1, 109; 2HVI. II, 1, 6. 
In Sonn. VII, 9, it refers to the )K>sition 
of the sun at noon. 

The meaning of the passage (HVIIL 
II, 2, 49), Into what pitch he please, is 
not very clear. Hanmer reads ' * pinch ;* * 
Theobald suggests '' batch ;" Rolfe de- 
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fines pitch here as stature, height; 
8chm., height ? or baseness ? 
pitch, V. To place firmly ; to set. Meas. 
11,2,172; RIII. V, 8, 1. 

'' To understand the allusion in IHVI. 
Ill, 1, 10:3, it must be remembered that 
- before beginning a battle it was cus- 
tomary for the archers and other foot- 
men to encompass themselves with sharp 
stakes firmly pitched in the ground to 
prevent their being overpowered by the 
cavalry." Staunton, This is clearly 
described in same play, I, 1, 115, et seq. 
The expression pitch and play, HV. 
II, 3, 51, was a pro\erbial one in Sh. 
time, and meant to pay down at once 
or pay on delivery. The origin is 
obscure, though the meaning is well 
settled. Middleton's Blurt, Master 
Constable y I, 2, 171, has. 

But will you pitch and pay, or will 
your worship run ? 

In Herod and Antipater we find. 

He that will purchase this 
Must pitch and pay. 

It is said that the expression is derived 
from the term pitching as used in 
market places, meaning to secure a 
stand. One of the old laws of Black well 
Hall was that ** a penny be paid by the 
owner of every bale of cloth for pitch- 
ing." Nares. 
pittikins. Little pity. Being pity with 
the addition of the affix kin {larnbhin, 
bodikins, etc). Cym. IV, 2, 20S. Bee 

'Od'8. 

pity. The phrase, it were pity of tny life, 
Mids. Ill, 1, 44, has a peculiar con- 
struction. Bee *' Shakespearean Gram- 
mar," sec. 174. The meaning is, "it 
were a sad thing for my life, that is, 
forme." Wright, cf. Wiv. I, 1,40; 
Meos. II, 1, 77. 

placket. This word occurs five times in 
Bh., and although it was common and 
well-understood in his day, it has g^ven 
rise to no little discussion amongst 
modern corns. It has been taken to 
mean a petticoat, an under petticoat, a 
stomacher, a wouuui*s pocket, a slit in 
a petticoat and, figuratively, a woman. 



That it has the last meaning in IXtL. 
Ill, 1, 18(5, and TroiL II, 8, 22, is very 
obvious. In Wint. IV, 4, 622, it prob- 
ably mecms a woman's pocket ; pinching 
a placket and gelding a codpiece of a 
purse are similar expressions, strictly 
in Autolycus^s line, he being confessedly 
a pickpocket and thief. Pinch is even 
now a slang word for certain kinds of 
theft. Bee ** Lexicon Balatronicum." 
We may here note that the placket or 
woman's pocket was not " a pocket in a 
woman's dress," as stated in the " Cen- 
tury Dictionary." Elderly men, whose 
memory goes back to the time when 
their grandmothers or, perhaps, mothers 
wore the old-fashioned pocket or placket, 
will remember that it was a peculiarly 
shaped bag which was carried by being 
tied round the waist by means of strong 
tape, and was reached through a hole 
in the dress or even petticoat, called 
the placket-hole. Old-country boys of 
seventy years ago, if now living, must 
remember these pockets with delight. 
They were quite capacious alid always 
contained a store of good things. 

Bo far then, the meaning of placket 
in three out of the five passages seems 
obvious, but in Wint. IV, 4, 245, and 
Lr. Ill, 4, 100, the application is not so 
clear and, indeed, can scarcely be dis- 
cussed fully in this place. That placket 
sometimes meant a petticoat is certain. 
Thus, in Crowme's *' Sir Courtly Nice," 
II (1685), we find, *' The word Love is a 
fig-leaf to cover the naked sense, a 
fashion brought up by Eve, the mother 
of jilts; she cuckolded her husband 
with the serpent, then pretended to 
modesty, and fell a making plackets, 
presently. " The conclusion reached by 
White is ttiis : ** It is dear, at least, that 
the placket, in Bhakespeare^s time and 
after, was an article of feminine apparel 
so secret as not to admit description, 
and so common as not to require it; and 
that, consequently, the thing having 
passed out of use, the word atatnoniinis 
umbra.'''^ Fumess, referring to the use 
of this word in Wint. IV, 4, 346^ mju : 



**H hi qaite taSkAeat to oomprebend 
tibttt the ckrwn maia in effect. Will joa 
w^ar m» an outer garment that m-faich 
nhfm]d be an inner oneT* Those who 
d^re to kjr^k further into the subject 
ftbonM cjn»u\t White's ''Studies in 
Kbakesfjeare/' p. 342. and Halliwells 
*' JHrt'umikry of Archaic and Provincial 
WriTfJji." s.r. placket. 

pialn soac* ^'Bj which expressioo the 
uniform modulation or idmplicityof the 
chaunt was anciently Hktritignirimfi^ in | 
oppOMtion to prick-Mong or variegated 
mosic sung bv note." T.Warion. Hids. 
111,1,134; HVIII. I,8.4& 

plaited. Folded ; intricate. I^. 1, 1, 183. 

piancbcd. Hade of planks or boards. 
Meas. IV, 1, 30. 

plant. The sole of the foot. Ant. II, 7, 2L 

pfauitagc. Anything planted : vegetation. 
Ellacombe, however, thinks it means 
plantain. Tn>il. Ill, 2, IbL Warburton 
thinks that this passage refers distinctly 
to the influence of the moon upon grow- 
ing plants. That this idea was a very 
common one at that time is shown by 
the directions g^ven by Tusser in his 
*'Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry," under February, where he 
says: 

Sow peason and beans, in the wane of 
the moon. 

Who soweth them sooner, he soweth 
too soon. 

That they with the planet may rest 
and arise, 

And flourish, with bearing most plen- 
tiful wise. 

The superstition is not yet extinct. 
Many of the Dut(>h farmers in Penn- 
sylvania olwerve the waxing and waning 
of the moon and in their agricultural 
operations follow its indications most 
religiously. 
Plantagenet, Richard, dr.p. Duke of 
York. IHVI., 2HV1. and 3HVI. 

The n&iiw I^antarjenei literally means 
broom-plant, which was the emblem of 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou. His son, 
Henry II, founded the Plantagenet line 
of English kings. The origin of the term 



is very nniqaely given in 
lines of Barham : 

who'd 



A very great 

hat. 
With a grea 

be wcMeasa 
Named from this 



of broom, wfaich 
iniu 



There were eight kings in this line, 
ending with Richard II, who died in 
1399. 

phmfafn. A oonunon plant of which 
there are several species. Still in oom- 
nKMi use by eoontry people as a healing 
application fi»r wounds. It seems to 
act as a styptic when bruised <Mr chewed 
and laid on a cut. LLL. Ill, 1, 75. 

plantation. Colonizing ; establishing ; 
foonding of laws and manners. Tp. II, 
1, 143. The colonies in Virginia and 
Massachusetts were called "planta- 
tions,^^ not from any reference to the 
setting out of trees or other plants, 
but because the word was in use as a 
synonym ft>r colony. 

plash. A pool of water. Shr. 1, 1, 28. 

plate, n. A flat piece of metal, hence 
money. Ant V, 2, 92. 

plate, V. To clothe in armor. RII. I, 3, 
28 ; Lr. IV, 6, 1(59; Ant I, 1, 4. 

platform. Scheme; plan. IHVL 11,1,77. 

plausibly. By acclamation. Lucr. 1854. 

plansive. Plausible ; pleasing ; specious. 
Airs. I, 2, 53 ; Hml. I, 4, 30. 

Players, dr.p. Characters in the Induc- 
tion. Shr. 

Players, dr.p. Characters in the play. 
Hml. 

play-feres. Playmates. Kins. IV, 3, 93. 
See fere. 

pleached. Interwoven; intertwined. Ado. 
Ill, 1,7; Ant IV, 14, 73. 

''In Ado. I, 2, 10, it may be that 
it is the sides of the * alley * that are 
*pleache<l,' but in III, 1, 7, it would 
appear that the bower is pleached over- 
head by the honey -suckles. The over- 
head pleaching seems more in accord- 
ance with the Italian practice, but thick 
pleached hedges are better adapted to 
conceal listeners.'' Fumess. 
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plea8*man. A n < >fl[ii*i()iis or servile person 
who courts favor ; a pick thank. LLL. 
V, 2, 463. 

pledge. Used by a sort of metonomy for 
drink. To pledge one in a cup is to 
drink with one. The triumph of hia 
ptedge (Hnil. I, 4, 12) — his glorious 
achievement as a drinker, cf, Bums^s 
ballad of The Whistle, of the origin of 
which he gives the following account : 
** In the train of Anne of Denmark, 
when she came to Scotland with our 
James the Sixth, there came over also 
a Danish gentleman of gigantic stature 
and great prowess and a matchless 
champion of Bacchus. He had a little 
ebony whistle, which at the commence- 
ment of the orgies he laid on the table ; 
and whoever was last able to blow it, 
everybody else being dii^iabled by the 
potency of the bottle, was to carry off 
the whistle as a trophy of victory. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
After many overthrows on the part of 
the Scots, the Dane was encountei*ed by 
Sir Robert I^aurie, of Maxwelton, who, 
after three days and three nights hard 
contest, left the Scandinavian under the 
table and ' blew on the whistle his re- 
quiem shrill.' '* 

So it would appear that the reputation 
of the Danes for potency in drinking 
was generally acknowledged in the time 
of Shakespeare. 

plighted. Folded; intricate. Lr. I, 1,288. 

pluck up. To rouse up. Pluck up, my 
hearty and he sad (Ado. V, 1, 207) — 
rouse yourself an<l be serious. See aad. 

plume up. This phrase, as it occurs in 
Oth. I, 3, 3*.»i», has generally been ex- 
plained as to cause to triumph, some- 
what in the sense in which we use the 
expres.si(>n *'he plumes himself upon 
such or such a feat/' and Cowden Clarke, 
accepting it in this sense, has the fol- 
lowing note: **This, in lago's mouth, 
has most characteristic effect ; as if any 
project that involved reduplication of 
knavery were a feather in the cap of 
his depraved will— a thing to plume 
himself upon as a feat of intellectual 
volition. The words Shakespeare chooses 



are so significant, so inclusive, that they 
suggest a crowd of images in their ex- 
pressi ve conciseness. " And yet I doubt 
the accunu.*y of the gloss. lago is study- 
ing bow to undermine Cassio; be has 
made bis decision and determines to 
** plume up'' — that is, to strengthen or 
brace up his will so that this determina- 
tion may be carried out. The glory, if 
such it might be called, would not accrue 
to his will, but to his inventive powers; 
and be tries to get his will in good 
feather^ like a vigorous bird, and not 
like one whose feathers droop. The 
First Quarto has make instead of plume, 
which seems to confirm my suspicion. 
pluresie, [ Superabundance; unnatural 
plur^sy. \ excess; plethora. Hml. IV, 
7,117; Kins. V, 1, 66. 

This word is not the same as the name 
of the disease known to modem medicine 
as pleurisy. Pleurisy is the name now 
given to inflammation of the pleural 
covering of the lungs. The word 
pluresy is *' evidently formed as if from 
Latin pi uri— crude form of plus, more 
— by an extraordinary confusion with 
pleurisy. ^^ Skeat. 
Pluto. The god of the infernal regions. 
He was the son of Saturn and Rhea and 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune. In 
the division of the world among the 
three brothers Pluto obtained the nether 
world, the abode of the shades over 
which he reigns. He carried off Proser- 
pine (see Proserpine) and made her 
his wife. He possessed a helmet which 
rendered the wearer invisible, and the 
old legends say that both gods and men 
were honored by Pluto with the tem- 
porary use of it. (See Perseus.) His 
character is described as fierce and 
inexorable, whence of all the gods he 
was most hated by mortals. He was 
called by the Greeks Hades and by the 
Romans Orcus, Tartarus and Dis. He 
is represented as an elderly man with a 
dignified, but severe, aspect, and often 
as holding in his hand a two-pronged 
fork. His ordinary attributes are the 
key of Hades and Cerberus. Referred 
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to iu several passages, amongst others. 
2HIV. II, 4, lfl9; TroU. IV, 4, 129; Cor. 

1, 4, 36. 

Plutns. The god of gold and riches ; re- 
garded as the personification of wealth. 
He was the son of lasion and Ceres. It 
is said that at the wedding of Harmonia, 
the sifter of lasion, Ceres fell in love 
with him and in a thrice-ploughed field 
became by him the mother of Pint us. 
It is said that Jupiter deprived bim of 
sight so that he might not bestow his 
favors on righteous men exclusively, 
but that he might distribute his gifts 
blindly and without regard to merit. 
In ancient art he seems to have been 
commonly represented as a boy with a 
cornucopia. All's. V, 8, 101 ; Troil. Ill, 
8, 197; Tim. I, 1,287. 

ply. S^e music. 

Poins, dr.p. One of Falstaff's followers. 
IHIV. andSHIV. 

point. 1. *' A tagged lace, common in 
ancient dress— 7>om^s being generally 
used to fasten the hose or breeches to 
the doublet, but sometimes serving 
merely for ornament. Shr. Ill, 2, 49. 
Ties his points » acts as his body 
servant. Ant. Ill, 18, 157. Very obvious 
punning in Tw. I, 5, 25 ; IHIV. II, 4, 
238; Wint. IV, 4, 20(5. 

2. A signal given by the blast of trum- 
pet. 2HIV. IV, 1, 52. Henve = direc- 
tion; command. Cor. IV, 0, 125. 

3. A quibble on the Frenc'h negative ne 
point "» not at all. No point in English 
is a punning form of not at all in French. 
LLL. II, 1, IIX); V, 2, 277. Touching 
now the point of human skill (Mids. II, 

2, 119) = having reached the height of 
discernment possible to man. 

point - blanlc. Without elevating the 
muzzle ; hence, directlj'. Wiv. Ill, 2, 
a5; 2HVI. IV, 7, 28. fck-hni. defines it 
as ** with a certain aim, so as not to 
miss." But this d(K»s not at all convey 
the idea, which is rather that of *' with- 
in ea.<!y range." 

point-device, ) 1. Affectedly nice ; finical. 

point-devise, f A translation of the old 
French : d point devis — according to a 



point that is devised or imagined. As. 
Ill, 2, 401. 
2. Exactly. Tw. II, 5, 176. 

polclng-sticlcs. Ii-ons for setting out mfCs. 
Wint. IV, 3, 228. 

Poiack. The Polanders. Said by some 
to be used in the singular as '* Dane " is 
in Hml. I, 2, 44. The cases are diflTerent, 
however. Is it not rather an adjective, 
people being understood as when we say 
the British ? At any rate, the meaning 
is obvious in Hml. II, 2, 75 ; do. IV, 4, 
23, and V, 2, 388. In the Fl. the modes 
of spelling in these passages are, Poleak 
in the first, and Polake in the third. 
The sentence containing the second 
quotation is omitted from the Fl., and 
a long passage has here been supplied 
to the g. a. text from the Quartos. The 
word as used in this sense is probably 
adopted from the French Polaque, But 
the meaning of the word found in HmL 
I, 1, 63, has given rise to a good deal of 
discussion. In the Fl. the spelling is 
** Pollax," and under this word we will 
consider it. See Pol I ax. 

pole. The passage in Ant. IV, 15, 65, The 
soldiers^ pole is falVn^ is taken by 
Johnson to mean: '*He at whom the 
soldiers pointed, as at a pageant, held 
high for ol)8ervation.'' Upon which 
Bos well remarks: *^The pole, I appre- 
hend, is the standard.'''* 

pole-cilpt vineyard. ''A vineyard in 
which the poles ai*e dipt (embraced) by 
the vines." Dyce. See clip. Schni. 
explains it as a vineyard *' hedged in 
with poles," but it is doubtful if vine- 
yards were ever so protected. War- 
burton emended to pale-clipt^ i.e., sur- 
rounded with a fence. This makes good 
sense, but the meaning given by Dyce 
is probably the correct one. Tp. IV, 
1,68. 

Poiixenes, dr.p. King of Bohemia. Wint. 

Poliax. This word is spelled Polaeks in 
the g. a. text (Hml. 1, 1, 63) and is taken 
to mean natives of Poland. See Poiack. 
Polacks has been adopted by the Cam- 
bridge eds. In the Fl. the word is 
PoUaz, and not PoUax as stated in the 



"Cambridgo SbBkwpesre," la which 
the variarum rcBdings Kra all prinUd in 
italira. It is pnllaxintbeFirat.Hiicond, 
Third and Fourth yuartis; Pdllax in 
the Fifth and Sixth Qntirm and tbo 
Seoirid Folio; Polai In the Third Polio 
Biid Pole-Bie iu the Fourth Folio. 

The quNtlnin which bna artwn is: 
Does the eijirPBion " alirfded Pollox " 
or the Fl. DiMin Fulanilera {PulaflCH) 
Matwl iu aleiicbs or aleilgm, i>r il<w« it 
tit«n s hatCle-Kxe or pdIf-hxb uith n 
knit; buulte and a ht^ry aledge or liiuii- 
iiier BtlHchwl to the head, or, rather, 
ronniiig a piLrt oF it 1 

Rowettdoptrf the spelling " Pul^^jie" 
rn.m the Fourth Fulio i Pope, ivhu 
prints from Rowe, tinged this U.> 
"Poladi,'' appending the following 
note : " He apnUu of th* Prinoe of 
/MnHd whom he slew Iu buttle. He 
usea the word Fotaek aenln, Ai-t 2, Br. 
4." Maloue added an * bo as to innke 
the pronunptation ol the «<>rd mrre- 
■pond to that of the word intheeorlj 
editions, and the whnle cmllt of the 
Bo-oailed emendation boa generally bm-n 
given to him, thougti It ia evident that 
to Pop« belong the (.'redit, if credit it 
can be called, of the fli-st nuggetitlon. 

FumesB lays that " the OemtHD rom- 
meutaturs have fomid mure difflculty 
in thU phnuw than tbe English," and 
duTOtcs nearly two pa^eato adisciwsloii 
of the Bulijeet, liut be advoni-ea no 
arguments of hix own on either aide and 
makeano decision iu the matter. But 
from tbe fact that, notwithstanding bin 
n'ell-kiuiwn prctioiiBiwii'in in fnvor of 
tbe Fl., he adoplB "FolBcka" into his 
text, it ia to be assomed that he favors 
tbe "Polander"glua; 

Mnst of the ooms. who have adopte.1 
the "Polai-ks" reading iKiur umnltl- 
Kaled ridicule upon thoae who claim 
that the phrase means a pole-axe or 
battle-axe. It. G. White, in liii review 
of Si'bm, " Lexicon,'* whe, by the way, 
adopts the pulu-nxe ntplonacion, says: 
" Ttaere conld not be betCer evidence of 
Dr. Bcbmidt's superSuity oi a Bhake- 



apeorean lexicographer than this amaz- 
ing, and I must be pardcmed for saying 
ridlimlous, exjilanntion. Tbe nhsurdity 
ot it la ftU by every EiiKlish-iulnded 
reader more eaidly than It is explained. 
It hi so langbalily itu.-i>nHfstmt with the 

<>( tbe nifljesty o( luirird Denmark, to 
)tli-ture the royal I'aiie smiting the ice 
with bis [lole-sxe. like a t«nty old heavy 
father in a couiwly." "Stnilies in 
Mbakes|iearr," p, iVM. 

Kolfe. Bttrrailiipting " Polack8"into 
hia tvit, ei|)lHina "slwldul Polacks" 
Kt " Polanders on sleils or sledges," 
and after a short dlsi-nwion of the 
(|iteetioQ adils: " Fumea) givM nearly 
two pages of comical Gurnian com- 
ments on the pn5«(^, with louie 
EngliKb onra equally amunlng." and 
he illoatrBt«B the line with on eu- 
gmving taken from Vei'plauck'Bsditlan, 
inwbich tbe elder Hiunlet is repreaentcd 
on horse1ieL-k smiting the "Folaek," 
who is Bitting in a sledge and defending 
hliuself with his Bworilagainiit the Dane, 
who is reprPtenttMl as armed with a 
sledded t>att1e-axe. i.f..abattleAxe with 
a sledge or hammer ou the head or part 
opposite the edge I I This is certainly 
a rich Juke. How Dr. Rulfe coolil have 
used this <-iil to illustrate a "imrle," 
liowever "angry," pBMes my cmupre- 
heniiion. 

Id " The Henry Irving Shakespeare " 
tbe editor (the lamented HarshiUl. who 
lived to edit only to Act I, So. S, in this 
playjadopta tbe enieiidation "Polackii" 
Into his text, and In bis notes be oftei-s 
corroborative evidence from Catdecott 
t«ndii;g to show tbat Polack means n 
Polonder. But of this there la noduubt. 
Tbe t«etimoiiy would be to tbe point If 
the wcnil Folock bod appeared in any 
of the old editions in thia pa^sn;^ but 
it iloes not, and it may be stigmatised 
as a modem corruption. Further on 
he mys : " It is very unlikely tbat tbe 
ehler Handi't, nho is represented a* a 
man of gnat dignity and ■elf-^'estraiDt, 
•boDld have struck at a numb«r ct the 
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enemj as a pariev. bi-iTrev^r a»7r^." 
Xr. Hanfaall't '-ciuef di&raisj in 
• eee pcla g poI«^aze lies in tiie word 
Biedded." tbe reading of the F>ti«:«. and 
1m aeenM to think that weighUd mYA 
leeui apptears to be the onlr war oat. I 
tUnk noc A battle-axe with lead 
mttmcbed to the bmd would be rerr 
liable to accident, and we have no evi- 
dence that weapons loaded or weighted 
in thii waj were ever eaiplojed bj an j 
cansepC execationert, axid tiiej only 
•Crock two or three blows at a time. 
But ail battle-axes or pole-axes se^n to 
hare been Mleddfd or f umLihed with a 
dei^e (a well-known Anglo-saxon name 
for a hammer, in use even at this 
day, as may be foond by inquiring in 
any blacksmith's sfaopi, so that they 
oooM strike a Mow on a hard sabstance 
without injoring the sharp edge, and 
the pule-axe figured in Dr. Rolf e's cat 
shows the sledge part very distinctly. 

I think that the arguments on both 
sides may be fairly summed up as fol- 
lows — and first for those in favor of 
** pole-axe " : 

1. The spelling in all the old editions, 
with the very distinct spelling ^* Pole- 
axe ^' of the Fourth Folio, would seem 
to favor the ** pole-axe ^^ reading. That 
pc^lax was the usual spelling of pole-axe 
in tho«<e days may be shown by numer- 
ous instances. Thus, in the address to 
the reader in "Euphues' GK)lden Leg- 
acie '' we find : '' 1*11 down into the hold 
and fetch out a rustie pollax.'* And in 
Btanyburst's '* Description of Ireland '* 
he telU us that **■ the gallowglasse useth 
a kind of pollax for his weapon. *' And, 
which in still more to the point, in LLL. 
V, 2, .VO, the word which, in the g. a. 
text, is spelle<l pole-axe (and correctly 
•o, since that is what it means), is 
spelled Pollax in the FI. On the other 
hand, Polack, where it undoubtedly 
means a Polander, is spelled Poleak, 
Polake, Polacke, Polack (Second, Third 
and Hixtb Quartos), Polak and Pollock, 
but never Pollax. 

8. There is no intimation of a war 



POtandazki Denmark. It 
- tjbe amhfsioas 2Sorwmy ^- that Hamlet 
eomfaated. axtd ahlMjagh Poland is men- 
tioned twice in tiie play, nothing is nud 
aboat a war b e t we en the Danes and 
that coontrr. 

3L Horatio speaks of a ^parle,^ not a 
fight or a battle. 2^ow, if there was a 
'^^ parie "* or coafa^ence, there most have 
been a truce, axtd for Hamki to have 
smitten a Poiander in that ^*parie,'* 
however angry, woold have been an 
act of treachery to which his nature, as 
it is portrayed to ns. woold hare been 
oitirely repognanL 

4. Horatio saar him frown; ther e fore, 
he most have seen his face, which must 
have been expoeed, an unlikely condition 
in the event of a battle or even a sadden 
onslaught. The first thing he would 
have done would have been to pull down 
his beaver. See bta ver. 

& The difficulty raised by the word 
sledded can onlr arise in the minds of 
those who are not familiar with the 
construction of the old battle-axe. A 
sled, sledge or hammer seems to have 
formed an essential part of that weapon. 
See Mledded, 

In favor of the interpretation " Po- 
lacks** (Polanders) I can find no argu- 
ment — nothing but the arbitrary cor- 
ruption of Pope, a reading which he 
evid^itly evolved out of his own im- 
agination, and which modem eds. sup- 
port only by ridicule of the other gloss. 
Consequently, I, for one, am compelled 
to reject it without hesitation. 

To the unknown editor of the Fourth 
Folio is due the true reading, in modem 
form, ** pole-axe.'* 

I have, perhaps, devoted more space 
to this word than its real importance 
would justify. The fact that almost cdl 
the corns, favor the side opposite to 
that which I have taken is my only 
excuse. 
polled, ) 1. Shom ; bald-headed. Kins. 
pouPd. f V, 1, 85. 

2. Bare; stripped; plundered. Cor. IV, 
5,215. 
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Poionlus, dr.p. Lord Chamberlaiu. Hml. 

Poly dore, dr.p. Name assumed by Guide- 
rius. Cym. 

pomander. This term was applied both 
to a ball composed of perfumes and to 
the case used for carrying them about 
the pei*son. It would be difficult to say 
which is meant in Wint. IV, 4, 609. Po- 
manders were carried either in the 
pocket or suspended from the neck or 
girdle and were sometiniee looked upon 
as amulets, sometimes as an efficient 
means of preventing infection. An old 
recipe for making them directs a mix- 
ture of carefully prepared garden soil, 
labdanum, benzoin, storax, ambergris, 
civet and musk. These, when well in- 
corporated, are warranted **to make 
you smell as sweet as my lady^s dc^, if 
your breath l)e not too valiant." 

Pomegarnet. A blunder for Pomegran- 
ate ; the name of a room in a tavern. 
IHIV. II, 4, 42. See taveim. 

pomewater. A kind of apple. LLL. IV, 
2, 4. The name has been api)lied to a 
particular variety of apple, but it seems 
to have been also used for apples in 
general. Thus, in The Puritan we 
read of the *' pomewater of his eye," 
meaning the apple of his eye. 

Pompelus Sextus, dr.p. A friend to 
Antony. Ant. 

Pompey, dr.p. Servant to Mrs. Over- 
done. Meas. 

poop. To strike fatally. Per. IV, 2, 25. 

Poor- John. Huke : a cheap kind of fisb, 
8alt<Ml and drie<l. Tp. II, 2, 28 ; Rom. 

I, 1, H7. Sometimes written jdooi* 
Joh u . 

poperin. A variety of pear named after 
Popevingne^ a town in French Flanders, 
two leagues distant from Tpres. Rom. 

II, 1,88. 

popinjay. A parrot ; hence a name for a 
fop or coxcomb. IHIV. I, 3, 50. 

Popilius Lena, dr.p. A Roman senator. 
Cops. 

popish. Bigoted. Tit. V, 1, 76. 

popular. Vulgar. HV. IV, 1, 88; Cor. 
II 1 2i^. 

popularity. Vulgarity. IHIV. Ill, 2, 69. 



poring dark. Darkness which makes uno 
strain his eyes. HV. IV, Chor. 2. 

porpentine, n. 1. A porcupine. 2HVI. 
Ill, 1,863; Hml. I, 5, 20. 
2. The name of an inn. Err. Ill, 1, 116. 

porpentine, v. To prick or irritate as the 
porcupine does with its quills. It was 
an old superstititm that the porcupine 
couhl dart its quills at an enemy. Troil. 

II, 1, 27. In Dekker's Satiro-Mastix, 
Tucca, one of the characters, says: 
*' Thourt shoot thy quills at me, when 
my terrible back's tum'd, for all this, 
wilt not. Porcupine t " 

porringer. A shallow vessel used for 
holding liquids ; hence applied to a head- 
dress shaped like such a vessel. Shr. IV, 
8, (U; HVIII. V, 4, 50. 

port. 1. Deportment ; bearing. HV. 
Prol. 6; 2HVI. IV, 1,19; Ant. IV, 
14, 52. 

2. Pomp; state; importance. Merch. I, 

I, 124, and III, 2, 283 ; Shr. I, 1, 208. 

3. A gate. All's. Ill, 5, 89 ; 2HIV. IV, 
5, 24 ; Cor. I, 7, 1. 

4. A natural or artificial harbor which 
vessels can enter and lie safe from injury 
by storms. Mcb. I, 8, 15. 

portable. Bearable. Mcb. IV, 8, 89; Lr. 

III, 6, 115. 

portage. 1. A port>hole; an opening. 
HV. Ill, 1, 10. 

2. Port-dues. Per. Ill, 1, a5. 
portance. Conduct; deportment. Cor. 

II, 8, 282 ; Oth. I, 8, 189. 

Portia, dr.p. A rich heiress. Merch. 
Portia, dr.p. Wife to Brutus. Cses. 
portly. 1. Ckxxl- looking; of a stately 
appearance. Merch. I, 1, 9 ; Troil. IV, 

5. 162. 

2. Well-behaved; of good deportment. 

Rom. I, 5, 68. 
posie, ) A short motto, often inscribed 
posy. \ on ringsand other tokens. Merch. 

V, 1, 151 ; Hml. Ill, 2, li'A ; Kins. IV, 

1, 90. See con. 
possess. To inform; to give one the 

knowledge of what was intended or 

what had happened. Meas. IV, 1,45; 

Ado. V, 1, 290 ; Merch. I, 3, 65, and IV, 

1, 85 ; Tw. II, 8, 149. 
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Posthumus Leonatus, dr.p. A gentle- 
man ; husband to Imogen. Cym. 

post, in. In haste. Rom. V, 8, 273. Some- 
times po«^/las^0 (Hml. I, 1, 107) ; some- 
times post-post-haste (0th. I, 8, 46) and 
also haste-post'haste (0th. I, 2, 88). 

The expression Haste-Post- Hoste — 
Ride for your life — yonr life — these ^ 
was a common inscnption on letters 
and packages sent by exprem in 2Sh. 
time and much later. 

pot, to the. To sure destruction. Cor. I, 
4,47. 

potato. The potato mentioned by Sh. in 
Wiv. V, 5, 21, and Troil. V, 2, 56, is not 
the common or *' Irish " potato, the 
solantim tuberoMtnn^ as Dr. Schm. 
states it is. The common p>otato was 
carried to Europe from this country 
and was first cultivated on the estate of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, near Cork. The 
Irish farmers, to whom the plant was 
entirely new, supposed that the p>otato 
grew on the stems just as tomatoes are 
developed on the tomato plant, and 
when they saw no " fruit," except little, 
round apples, they concluded that the 
enterprise was a failure and that pota- 
toes would not g^ow in Ireland, so they 
ploughed them up to get rid of them, 
and then, to their great astonishment, 
they found the tubers in abundant 
quantity. This was later than 1588, 
and the first printed deecription of the 
potato appears in Gerard's ** Herbal," 
published in 1597. Gerard gives this 
description: "The rooie is thick, fat 
and tul)erous ; not much diflTering either 
in shape, color or taste from the com- 
mon i)otatoe8, saving that the rootes 
hereof are not so great nor long ; some 
of them as round as a ball, some oual 
or egg- fashion, some longer and others 
shorter ; which knobbie rootes are fast- 
ened unto the stalks with an infinite 
number of threddie strings. " The " com- 
mon potatoes " of which Gerai*d speaks 
are the tubers of con vol wlus batatas, 
or sweet potato. W. G. Smith tells us 
in the " Encyclopedia Britannica " that 
" the cultivation of tiie potato in Bng^nd 



made but little progress, even though it 
was strongly urged by the Royal Society 
in 1663," so that it is very certain that 
the "Irish" potato was not the one 
alluded to by Sh. And I have never 
read that any aphrodisiac properties 
were attributed to it. 

The sweet p>otato was imported into 
England in considerable quantities from 
southern Europe. Gerard tells us that 
be bought those he experimented with 
at the Exchange in London, and he 
gives an interesting account of the uses 
to which they were put, the manner in 
which they were prepared for "sweet- 
meats," and the invigorating properties 
claimed for them. They were too ex- 
pensive to be used as an article of com- 
mon food. 

potch. To thrust at ; to push violently. 
Cor. I, 10, 15. 

potent. A potentate. John II, 1, 858. 

pottle. A large tankard ; more specific- 
ally, a measure holding two quarts. 
Wiv. II, 1, 228 ; 0th. II, 8, 87. 

pottle-deep. To the bottom of the pottle 
or tankard. Oth. II, 8, 56. 

pottle-pot. A tankard containing two 
quarts. 2HIV. II, 2, 83. 

poulter. A dealer in poultry and game ; 
an old form of poulterer. IHIV. II, 4, 
480. Upon the phrase, " poulter 's hare," 
Johnson remarks : " The jest is in com- 
paring himself to something thin and 
little. So a poulter^s hare ; a hare 
hanging by the hind legs without a skin 
is long and slender." And especially 
thin when it has been eviscerated, as 
such hares always are. 

pouncet-box. A box with a perforated 
lid used for carrying perfumes. IHIV. 
1, 8, 88. Pouncet-boxes or pounce-boxes 
were also used until quite rec'ent times 
for holding pounce or sand for sprinkl- 
ing over fresh writing on paper instead 
of using blotting-paper. 

pound. To shut up in a pin-fold. Gent. 
I, 1, 110; Cor. 1,4, 17. 

poarquol, [ French for Why ? Tw. I, 

pourquoy. ) 8, 95. 

powder. The exprenkm, Lik^ powdmr 
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in a akilless soldier^ a flcuh^ U set afire 
by thine own ignorance (Bom. Ill, 8, 
182), may not be easily miderstood in 
these days of fixed ammunition. ** Tbe 
ancient ESnglish soldiers using match- 
locks ♦ ♦ ♦ were obliged to carry a 
lighted match, hanging at their belts, 
very near to the wooden ficuk in which 
they kept their powder." Steevens. 
The powder and bullets were carried 
loose ; cartridges had not been invented. 

powder, v. 1. To salt. IHIV. V, 4, 112. 
2. An old- time cure for certain diseases ; 
see powdering-tub, Meas. Ill, 2, 62; 
HV. II, 1, 79. 

powdering - tub. An apparatus for the 
cure of certain disea.ses. HV. II, 1, 79. 

Powle. St. Paul. RIII. I, 1, 188. 

Powle*8. 8t. Paurs Church, the principal 
cathedral of London. IHIV. II, 4, 576 ; 
HVIII. V, 4, 16; 2HIV. I, 2, 58. See 
Paurs. 

pox. This word is frequently used as a 
mild form of oath, and some have con- 
sidered it rather coarse, especially in the 
mouth of a princess, as in LLL. V, 2, 
46. Farmer, in reply to Theobald, 
stated that only the small-pox is meant, 
and Rolfe seems to agree with him. 
Dyce,under the word poos, says: "Need 
I observe that, in Shakespeare^s time, 
this imprecaticm undoubtedly referred! 
to the small-pox V^ Surely this is going 
too far. The subject is not one for ex- 
tended discnission in these pages, but 
that, in Sh. time, the word often had 
tbe same meaning that it now has, is 
easily seen by examining the numerous 
)>a.««ages in which it occurs. The ex- 
))Ianation of its use in the mouths of 
ladies and people of the better class is 
simply that in those days the language 
was broader than it is now, and even re- 
fined people "called a speyM a spey'd." 
Sb. puts expressions quite as indelicate 
as this in the mouths of refined women. 
Tbe times tolerated it, and it is not best 
to disguise or deny this fact. We might, 
))erhap8, be charitable enough to sup- 
pose that these ladies did not understend 
the mwming of the words they used. 






I have heard respectable girls use words 
which would have horrified them if 
they had known their true meaning. 

practlc. Practical. While Sh. uses t^or to 
elsewhere, the only passage in which 
procfic occurs is HV. I, 1, 51. Johnson 
explains the passage thus : " His theory 
must have been taught by art and 
practice; which, he says, is strange, 
since he could see little of the true art 
or practice among his loose companions, 
nor ever retired to digest his practice 
into theory.*' 

practice. Treachery ; artifice ; trick ; 
wicked device. Meas. V, 1, 107; Ado. 
IV, 1, 190; Tw. V, 1, 860; HV. II, 2, 
90 ; Hml. IV, 7, 68. 

In Hml. IV, 7, 188, and in a pass of 
practice Requite him for your father , 
the word practice has been explained 
both as a treacherous thrust ( Cla rendon) 
and as a favorite pass, one that Laertes 
was well practised in. In line 68 of this 
scene it undoubtedly meaas treachery ; 
but here it seems to have the meaning 
usually given to it at the present day. 

practisant. One who carries out or aids 
in a practice or artifice. IHVI. Ill, 
2,20. 

practise, v. To plot. As. I, 1, 158. 

praemunire. A writ i88ue<l against one 
who has committed the offence of intro- 
ducing a foreign authority or power 
into EngUnd. HVIII. Ill, 2, 840. 

** The word is low Latin for prcpmon- 
ere. The writ is so called from the 
first words of it, which forewarn the 
person respecting the offence of intro- 
ducing foreign authority into England. ** 
Eolfe. 

praise. To appraise; to estimate tbe value 
of. Tw. I, 5, 218 ; Oth. V, 1, 66. 

prank. To dress up ; to adorn. Tw. II, 
4, 89; Wint. IV, 4, 10 ; Cor. Ill, 1, 28. 

preachnient. A sermon ; a diacxMmo. 
8HVI. I, 4, TO. 

precedent. 1. A rough draft. John V, 
2,8. 
2. A prognostic ; an indication. Ven. t6. 

p re cep t* A summons issued by a court. 
2HIV. V, 1, 14 ; HV. Ill, 8, 26. 
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precept ial. Instructive. Ado. V, 1, 24. 

precious. Employed by Sh. with the 
usual meanings, such as of great valuej 
As. II, 1, 14, and elsewhere. The ex- 
pression, precious villain (0th. V, 2, 
235), is explained by Schm. as an ironical 
use of the word, and in this he is fol- 
lowed by Rolfe, Fleminf^ and some 
others, but irony seems rather out of 
place here. The word is frequently used 
in the sense of excessive^ just as is dear 
in the passage dearest foe. See dear. 
In '* Tom Brown's School Davs at 
Rugby " we find, " It's hard enough to 
see one's way, a precious sight harder 
than I thought last night. " Boston ed. p. 
851. Precious villain means thorough, 
great villain, and precious variety in 
Cym. IV, 2, 88, simply means "you 
wretched varlet. ' ' Cloten had no brains 
to spare for irony and used the word in 
a thoroughly idiomatic sense. 

preciously. Valuably; t.«., in business 
of great importance. Tp. I, 2, 241. 

precisian. A puritan ; a precise person. 
This word is found in Wiv. II, 1, 5, in 
the Folies. In the g. a. text it has been 
changed to physician. The reading, 
physician^ was suggested by Theobald, 
and upon it Johnson has the following 
■•te: *'0f this word [precLsian] I do 
not see any meaning that is very ap- 
posite to the pre; ent intention. Perhaps 
Falstaff said. Though love use reason 
as his physician he admits him not for 
his counsellor. This will be plain sense. 
Ask not the reason of my love; the 
Business of Reason is not to assist love, 
but to cure it." Dyce was the first to 
introduce physician into the text. 

precurrer. Forerunner. Phoen. 6. 

predominance. Superior power or in- 
fluence. Troil. II, 3, 138; Mcb. II, 4, 8. 
See spherical. 

predominate. To oversway. Wiv. 11, 2, 
294 ; Tim. IV, 8, 142. 

prefer. 1. To recommend ; to cununend. 
Lr. I, 1, 277; Ca?s. V, 5, 6:>; Shr. I, 1, 
97. Ree<i tells us that ** to prefer seems 
to have been the established phrase for 
recommending a servant." Upon this, 



Craik (*' English of Shakespeare," p. 844) 
remarks : *' But to prefer was more 
than merely to reoonunend. It was, 
rather, to transfer or hand over." 
2. To present; to offer. In several 
passages Sh. g^ves to this word its 
radical meaning. Ck>mmenting on it as 
it occurs in Mids. IV, 2, 84, Theobald 
says : *' This word is not to be under- 
stood in its most common acceptation 
here, as if their play was chosen in pre- 
ference to the others (for that appears 
not to be the fact), but means that it 
was g^ven in among others for the 
Duke's option. ' ' See also Co^. Ill, 1, 28. 

pregnancy. Cleverness ; fertility of in- 
vention. 2HIV. I, 2, 192. 

pregnant. This word occurs fifteen times 
in the plays, and as its meaning has 
given rise to considerable discussion we 
g^ve references to all the passages in 
which it is found. They are : Meas. I, 
1, 12, and II, 1, 28; Tw. II, 2, 29 ; do. 
Ill, 1, 100 and 101; Wint. V, 2, 84; 
TroiL IV, 4, 90; Ant. II, 1, 45; Lr. II, 

1, 78, and IV, 6, 227 ; HmL II, 2, 212, 
and III, 2, 66; 0th. II, 1, 239 ; Cym. IV, 

2, 825 ; Per. IV, Prol. 44. In addition 
to these, pregnancy occurs once (2UIV. 
I, 2, 192) ; pregnantly once (Tim. 1, 1, 
92), and unpregnant twice (Meas. IV, 
4, 28, and Hml. II, 2, 595). The student 
can easily refer to these passages and 
consider the word in relation to its con- 
text. 

The "Century Dictionary " classifies 
the various meanings of the word under 
nine beads, between some of which, 
however, it is a little difficult to see any 
great difference. Nares arranges the 
different meanings under four divisions 
which may be briefly described as : 1. 
Stored with information. 2l Ingenious, 
full of art or intelligence. 8. Appre- 
hensive, ready to understand* 4. Full 
of force or conviction ; and he adds : 
"The word was, however, used with 
great laxity, and sometimes abused, as 
fashionable terms are; but generally 
may be referred to the ruling sense 
of being full or productive of some- 
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thing." There can be no donbt about 
this being the sole meaning of the word 
at the present time, whether it is used 
with a strictly physiological meaning 
or metaphorically. Bh. never uses the 
word in its physiological or, as some 
have called it, its literal sense, though 
there are more than a score of passages 
in which the condition is stated in other 
words. 
Fumess, in his conunents on Lr. II, 

I, 78, devotes considerable space to the 
subject. He agrees with Nares and 
says that iu all the passages in which 
the word occurs it has this meaning, 

* * product! V e of something. ' * After giv- 
ing the views of Wright, Caldecott, 
Keightley and others on the passage 
found in Hml. Ill, 3, 66, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the 

knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning, 

he adds : *' Pregnant because untold 
thrift is bom from a cunning use of the 
knee.'* 

It is always unsafe to differ from Dr. 
Fumess, because he is evidently in the 
habit of giving lal)orious and conscien- 
tious study to his subject, and always 
with a judicial mind. Nevertheless, I 
can scarcely agree with him in his views 
on this question, and will look forward 
with nmch interest to his forthcoming 
volume for an explanation of pregnant 

♦ ♦ ♦ ear, as found in Tw. Ill, 1, 100. 
After very careful consideration, I 

cannot avoid the thought that the word 
is found in Sh. bearing two entirely 
opposite meanings — one, that of being 
pnxiuctive, and the other, that of being 
receptive of something. Thus, in Hml. 

II, 2, 212, in the expression. How preg- 
nant sometimes his replies are I we 
evidently have the physiological word 
used metaphorically, the being pro- 
ductive, i.e., bringing forth apt and 
wise thoughts. But in Tw. Ill, 1, 100, 
where Viola speaks of Olivia^s ear as 
being pregnant, it is evident that the 
8<>nse is that her ear is receptive; that 
it takes hold of what is offered to it. 



And I am oonylnoed that the cause of 
this seeming confusion lies in the fact 
that we have here, not one word with 
two or more meanings, but two entirely 
different words; different in their origins 
and different in their meanings, but, by 
mere accident, alike in spelling and 
pronunciation. 

The first word is derived from the 
Latin prcegnare, to be about to bear. 
It takes the form ** pregnant ^* and has 
the usual physiological meaning with 
metaphorical applications to other 
things, and, as Nares very properly sajrs, 
it has the ruling sense of being full or 
productive of something. 

The second word, which has the same 
spelling and pronunciation, is from the 
French prendre* prenant, and signi- 
fies to grasp ; to take hold ; to appre- 
hend. The woi*d pregnable (a slightly 
different form) is from the same root. 
And it is this word which is found in 
Tw. Ill, 1, 100, and Lr. IV, 6, 227, while 
it is the first word that is found in Hml. 
II, 2, 212. t 

As in other cases of this kind, the 
meanings of these two words tended to 
shade off into each other and to become 
confounded until it often became difficult 
to determine just which word was the 
one used, and finally one became obso- 
lete and extinct, as has happened also 
in the case of the two lets and others. 
Keeping these points in mind, I think 
the reader will have no difficulty in 
reaching the correct meaning of any 
passage in which the word preg^naut 
occurs. 

As used in the passage. Crook the 
pregnant hinges of the knee Where 
thrift may follow fawning, Johnson 

* Prendre is defined in French dictionaries 
as, to take, to apprehend, to assume, to 
contract, to imbibe, to undertake. It 
has a wide range of meaning. 

t This etymology of the word is an old one; 
it was adopted by the ** Imperial Dic- 
tionary," but was not accepted by the 
*' Century/* which was based on the 
'' ImperiaL'* 
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loiig ago defined pregnant as '* ready/* 
It is the fawning that is productive ; 
the readiness of the hinges to crook 
themselves maj contribute to the fawn- 
ing, and the nioi*e so in that they 
are prompt and ready ; but surely the 
hinges themselves cannot be said to be 
" full and productive." 
In the passage in Meas. II, 1, 23 : 

"Tis very pregnant 
The Jewel that we find we stoop and 

tak't 
Because we see it, 

pregnant certainly means obvious, evi- 
dent, or, as Johnson has it, plain ; and 
the idea conveyed is that the thought 
takes hold of us. We might, with per- 
fect conformity to the sense, substitute 
taking for pregnant, and this meaning 
was given to it long before the German 
ooms. were bom. 

Again, the passage in Wint. V, 2, 84 : 
Most true, if ever truth were pregnant 
by circumstance^ is explained by Dr. 
Fumess as, ** if ever truth were stored 
full by circumstance. " But surely this 
gloss does not convey the meaning that 
Sh. wished to express, which is, that 
the truth is proved by circumstance, or, 
in other words, that by circumstance 
we are enabled to take hold of it. In 
his comments on Lr. II, 1, 78, Dr. Fur- 
neas says that in Wint. V, 2, 84, preg- 
nant is *' used in so metaphorical a sense 
that one may give to it almost any 
meaning that his mother wit suggests 
as applicable to the passage." But I 
think this dictum will not hold true if we 
only get rid of the idea of productive- 
ness and accept that of receptivity. 

Such, in a very condensed form, are 
the conclusions to which a very careful 
study of the subject has led me; but 
before the reader adopts ray views, 
which are in a large measure those of 
the older corns., he should by all means 
examine the comments of Dr. Fumess 
on Lr. II, 1, 78; HmL III, 2, 56, and 
Wint. V, 2, 84. 
pregnantly. Clearly; forcibly. Tim. I, 
1,92. 



premised. Pre-sent; sent before their 
time. Dyce, 2HVI. V, 2, 41. 

prenominate. 1. To forename; to fore- 
tell. TroiL IV, 5, 250. 
2. Aforesaid; just named. HmL II, 1,43. 

prenzie. Symons, in ** The Henry Irving 
Shakespeare," tells us that '* few words 
in Shakespeare have given rise to so 
much controversy as this word prenzie,^^ 
It occurs twice : Meas. Ill, 1, 95, and 98. 
In the F2. the reading is princely. 
Hanmer emended to prieMly^ and this 
has been accepted by many, amongst 
others, by Professor Rolfe, who says 
that premie is ** pretty clearly a mis- 
print tor priestly or some other word," 
his chief reason being that it is not 
English. "Saintly," "pensive" and 
many other words have been suggested. 
It seems to me very clear, however, 
that "priestly" cannot have been the 
word ; Angelo was not a priest and 
there is no indication that he ever pre- 
tended to be one. That he was a prince 
we know, and therefore the princely of 
the F2. might be accepted. But the 
suggestion that prenzie is merely a 
modified form of the Scottish or old 
English prims te (prim, demure) removes 
the need of emendation, as well as Pro- 
fessor Rolfe's objection that it is not 
English. Sh. employs a great many 
Scottish words, and words still retained 
in modern English, but which he uses 
in the Scottish sense. See silly. 

pre-ordinance. Old established law. Gees. 
Ill, 1, 88. 

presence. Presence-chamber; room of 
state. RII. 1, 8, 289; HVUI. lU, 1, 17; 
Rom. V, 8, 86. 

present. In hand ; thus, present money 
— ready money. Err. IV, 1, 84. 

presenter. An exhibiter ; an actor. Shr. 
I, 1 (stage direction). 

press. 1. An impress; a commission to 
force persons into military service. 
IHIV. IV, 2, 18. 
2. A printing press. Wiv. II, 1, 80. 
There is an evident pun here upon 
printing press and a press for squeezing. 

pressed. Impressed. Ck>r. 1,2,9. This 
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word has been defined by some as ready 
(see preat), but the best authorities g^ve 
the definition we have adopted. Wright 
says: '* Nothing to do with preat, 
'ready/ which could not be used as an 
active participle. ' 

prest. Ready. Merch. I, I, 160 ; Per. IV, 
Prol. 45. It is the old French word 
preaf, now prit^ ready. 

Prester John. A fabulous eastern mon- 
arch. Ado. II, 1, 278. 

His title of Prester John originated, 
according to that veracious traveler, Sir 
John Mandeville, in the following cir- 
cumstanc*e : The said king having gone 
with a Christian knight into a church 
in Egypt, was so pleaded with the ser- 
vice that be determined no longer to be 
called king or empt»ror, but priest^ 
'*and that he wolde have the name 
of the first priest that wente out of 
the chirche : and his name was John.^* 
Dyce. 

pretence. Intention ; purpose ; d^ign. 
Gent. HI, 1, 47 ; Wint. Ill, 2, 18 ; Mcb. 
II, 3, liJ7. 

pretend. 1. To intend. Gent. II, 6, 87 ; 
Mcb. II, 4, 24. 
2. To portend. IHVI. IV, 1, 16. 

pretended. Predetermined ; intended. 
Kins. I, 1, 210. The word is here used 
with its etymological meaning. 

pretenders. Aspirants; not in a bad 
stmse. Skeat. Kins. V, 1, 158. 

pretty. Bold ; strong. Merch. Ill, 4, 64. 
In former times a pretty man did not 
mean a good-looking man, but a strong, 
courageous man. Pretty vaulting — 
strong vaulting. 2HVI. Ill, 2, W. 

prevent. To come before ; to forestall ; 
to Im) beforehand with ; to anticipate. 
Merch. I, 1,61; Tw. Ill, 1,94; IHVI. 
IV, 1, 71 ; Hml. II, 2, 305. 

In these passages the word is used in 
its etymological or radicul meaning, 
which was the usual sense in Sh. time. 
Thus, in Psalm CXIX, 147, we find, '* I 
prevented the dawning of the morning,^' 
i.e., I anticipated the dawning : not that 
the Psalmist obstructed the ilawning of 
the morning. 



Priam, dr. p. King of Troy. Troil. 
Priam was King of Troy during the 
Trojan war. He was a son of Laomedon 
and Strymo, and his original name is 
said to have been Podarces, or *' the 
swift-footed," which was changed to 
Priamus, ** the ransomed," because his 
sister Hesione ransomed him after he 
had fallen into the hands of Hercules. 
His first wife is said to have been Arisbe, 
daughter of Merops, but afterwards he 
gave her up to Hyrtacus and married 
Hecuba, by whom he had nineteen sons. 
Hence the allusion in Hml. II, 2, 531. 
By other women he is said to have been 
the father of many fhore, the Homeric 
tradition crediting him with the father- 
hood of fifty sons, to whom others add 
an equal number of daughters. At the 
commencement of the Trojan war Priam 
was already advanced in years and took 
no part in the fighting. Once only did 
he venture upon the field of l)attle, to 
conclude the agreement respecting the 
single combat between Paris and Men&- 
laus. After the death of Hector, Priam, 
accompanied by Mercury, went to the 
tent of Achilles to ransom his son's body 
for burial and obtained it. When the 
Greeks entered Troy, the aged king pot 
on his armor and was on the point of 
rushing against the enemy, but was 
prevailed on by Hecuba to tieUce ref age 
with herself and her daughters as a 
suppliant at the altar of Jupiter. While 
he was tarrying in the temple, his son, 
Polites, pursued by Pyrrhus, rushed 
into the sacred spot and expired at the 
feet of his father; whereupon, Priam, 
overcome with indignation, hurled his 
spear with feeble hand against Pyrrhus, 
but was forthwith killed by the latter. 
HmL II, 2, 490, et seq. There are 
numerous references to Priam outside 
of Troilus and Cresaida. For the 
allusion in 2HIV. I, 1, Ti, Sh. probably 
had recourse to bis imagination. The 
account given by Virgil is very different* 
In the reference to Helen in AlPs. I, ^ 
77, there is probably a mistake — Priimi 
for Paris. 
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». I. A fine or «doc. This u Che 
enap'jf cbe vorL ^harp p<-'incii. 
ponctansi, «Cir.. eauue mfz*^. Sk^ixf. 
LLL. IV. I. 134. r««i f .r the prjinui 
DMrkinz time on the *iiBL S tnw-t^.ti^ 
pruik ;*HVL L 4. ^i ami pn't;k of m«»i& 
(Bnm. IL 4. i:!ii — Che mark oa Che 
dial «rhii4i dMii,Ci*ii nc",!!. 

2. A tht'Cn ffl*»e nig/Ui/uyiLf : cfae iharp 
•ViLlli of a hutixfibin^. Tp. II. i. li 

3. A VM«^rli>a slK-sr^r. Lr. IL :i. I*L 

4. The ai^ of pruTkixu^ or ptt^rrsiD; : the 
n»nai a^ion of the nf»«!«i!e. HV. IL 1. 3K. 

5. A hart caiMel by a sharp point. 
HVIIL IL4, i:i. 

6. The W'jrd. »a it onmn in TrtiL I. 3, 
^13. in 4efin««l h j Srtim. aa " a small 
roU : " J'fhxttrtD. 'Jetlned small prir?kA aj» 
small poind* r« ^mparnl with the volame;*. 
Rolfe. the ed. of "The Htanrj Irvlnz 
HhakeMp«iftn> " and mioiit Enj^iwh Ci>m.s. 
adfipt John^Min's intifrrprecacioa. It l» 
true that prirk is a nantiral term f>>r a 
small rvfll of Ujbmrr-o rjr span jam. but 
that it wa8 «v«rr osed fur a small volume 
inajr \ie doabt«id. 

7. In LLLw IV. 1, 140, the expnoiiBion 
Mhe if too hard for yoH at priek*. 
means that she excels joa in sh« jilting 
at a mark : shf^iijCing **at pricks " beins; 
a technical term in arcfaerr, oppoH^ t<> 
•booting •*at r^>Ter»." Schm, entinrlj - 
mistakes the meaning of the phrase in 
this paflNAge, and explains prick.H as *' a 
hart marie by a prickle, a sting, a 
stitch." 

prick, r. I. To mark by a dot or other 
cher;k-mark : Uf mark down. LLL. V. 
2, 54-^; -jHIV. Ill, 2, 1:^1; Caea. UL 
1, 21*J. 

In LLI^ V. 2, .'^, the reading is pick 
out in the Globe, the Caml>ridge and 
many rxthfr f*\A. It Lh pricke in the 
Foli«Mand Q'i: pickt! in (^1. In many 
erif., anion i^nt #*ther« ** The H»*nry Irvmg 
HhakeMfiear**. " the rea/liug of the Fl. is 
retainerl. Manhall, the eilit'ir, says 
**The exprewiif^ prick out is mach 
more chararrteristi*:." Precisely the 
same ezprewion is found in Cses. Ill, 
1,214. 



2- T 1 «ick in- Shr. IIL i TO. 

In cnia ^emie che worri ls 4tiII in oar ia 
horta*alC3r« : ciie gardoier speaiu of 
~ prickm? on? " y^^imii^ pioncfk cfaofi ia. 
Seconal Chem one with a <iibbte. 

3. To 4r»**rc ; &> ptyuiu. Tp. IV. L I7H. 

4. T> hurt : o wwml This isi m*- 
•iiMibtt^tLy ciie mi*anin:r in *1HI V. IIL 'i. 
lii. I v»2,i p'-t.-kmi *c»*tl ^fnon'jft b<^f*tm. 
SHim expiain.** in &« "irvawti op: 
trimmed ;" buc ic i:» •{•:(ibcf xl a Sh. ev<r 
oed Che w rl in thus deib«. As ic 
occurs in line I*^ same Act aai SL*ene. 
if he kfiii hfff'fX *2 niiii'f taiior, k^'Lii 
ha* pritTkttd ytt, ?foh:n. afiln defines 
the w*jrri prii'k as "Z^y dn;:!* ap. to 
trim.*' ami fdiiLi to see the sior here 
thrown at J'lstUx Shallow, of wht>mSh. 
<4d eoemy. Hir Tbi <ma^ Lncy. was the 
proCfjCype. Lai*y N-^re as his '.tiat of arms 
three lai-iesi or pice. rr. as PdrsKn Erazts 
calls them i Wir. I. I. >*-. Ioh^^s. ^ow. 
the cant name for a ni-in's tailor was 
prick-lijHA^. a wi.>ri whi*rh will be f'Miiid 
in Bomsan^i is aseii by Sir R. L'Eatrange 
'.■«ee the "Imperial Di«.*ci'inary.** s.r. 
priek-lt/UJt^ . Theref.>re. if Feeble had 
been a man's tailor, he W'^old hare 
prickeil the lo'jes ii-Mi*!*! which repre- 
sefite<l LucT or Shali>jw. See " Shake- 
spearean Notes and 2»ew Reading^'* 
p. 1«. 

prick-cared. Bbving pointed ears. HV. 
IL L44. 

This epithet was commonly applied 
by the English cavaliers to the Puritans 
becanse. their hair beiuj; cut cl«>«e all 
anxxnd. their ec&niist«»l out prominently. 

pricket. A buck in his seo.^nd rear. LLL. 
IV, 2,12, etc. 

prick-soog. Mosic song from notes. Rom. 
IL 4, 21. 

pride. In HV. L 2, 1 12 ; 1 H VL III, 2, 40. 
and IV, 6, 15. pride, according to War- 
burton, means "haughty p«^wer.'* Col- 
lier thinks that in IHVL 111, 2. 40, the 
pride of France means La Pucelle, but 
a careful rea«liug of the context shows 
that he is nuinifestly wn.>ng. Dyce, 

priest. The {lassage in Wint. I V, 4. 471, 
Wlure no priest shovels in dust, is 
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explained by Grey as *' meaning that 
he should be buried under the gallows, 
without burial service. In the Greek 
Church the putting earth upon the body 
was thought absolutely necessary, and 
the priest enjoined to do it in the form 
of a cross; and in the Popish office^ 
before the Reformation, the priest, or 
person officiating, was ordered to put 
earth upon the body of the deceased in 
the form of a cross, with other cere- 
monies." 

prig. A thief. Wint. IV, 3, 108. 

primal. First; earliest. Hml. Ill, 8, S7; 
Ant. I, 4, 41. 

prime. The spring of the year. Lucr. 
833 ; Sonn. XCVII, 7. 

primer. More important. HVIII. 1, 2, 67. 

primero. A game at cards, which was 
very fashionable in 8h. time, and which 
seems to have been, from the meagre 
accounts we have of it, '* a very com- 
plicated amusement." Oifford. It 
seems to be now unknown. Wiv. IV, 
5,104; HVIII. V, 1,7. 

primrose-beds, faint. It has been ques- 
tioned whether the word /aint refers to 
the color or to the odor in Mids. I, 1, 
215. The point has not been decided. 
Wright says : ^^ faint primrose-beds ^ 
on which those rest who are faint and 
weary. This proleptic use of the ad- 
jective is common in Shakespeare." 

primy. Elarly or, perhaps, flourishing. 
Hml. I, 3, 7. 

Prince, The Black. The allusion to Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, in HV. I, 2, 
105, refers to the battle of Cressy, where 
the king refused to send aid to his son 
l)ecause he did not wish to diminish the 
credit which would be due to him in 
the event of victory. 

prince of cats. Tybalt is a name with 
various modifications — Tibert, Tybert, 
Tyber, all fi-om Thibault. In **The 
History e of Reynard the Foxe" (of 
which Cazton published two editions, 
1481 and 1490) the cat is named Sir 
Tibert, and Jonson speaks of cats as 
tiberts. The expression. More than 
prince of cats, applied to Tybalt by 



Mercutio in Rom. II, 4, 19, is sometimes 
said to be derived from Dekker''8 Satiro- 
Mastix or Tfie Untrussing of the 
Humorous Poet^ but this was not pub- 
lished until 1(K)2 {Romeo and Juliet had 
been published five years before that) 
and, as Marshall has pointed out in 
**The Henry Irving Sbakespeare," the 
term there is** prince of rattes." The 
mistake originated with SteeveiiS and 
has been followed by almost all sub- 
sequent coms., including Fumess, Rolfe, 
White, down to the latest edition by 
Dowden. The passage, as it is found 
in Vol. III. of "The Origin of the 
English Drama," by Hawkins, p. 189, 
reads : ** And then you keep a revelling 
and arrainging, and a scratching of 
men^s faces, as though you were Tyber, 
the long-taird prince of rats, do you ?" 
These words are addressed by Tucca to 
Horace, under which name Ben Jonson 
is ridiculed or ** un trussed." 

I cannot help thinking that this so- 
called mistake on the part of Bteevens 
was intentional. We all know that he 
was a forger of the meanest kind ; that 
he introduced readings and glosses for 
the mere purpose of confusing his suc- 
cessors, and it is not at all unlikely that 
he was the author of some of the forged 
papers for which poor Collier was 
blamed. But in Have uith you to 
Saffron Waldon (1596) we have the 
phrase **not Tihalt, prince of cats,^^ 
showing that it was in common use. 

Prince Henry, dr.p. Bon to King John 
and afterwards Henry III. John. 

Prince Humphrey of Qloucester, dr.p. 
Son to Henry IV. 2HIV. and 2HV1. 

Prince John of Lancaster, dr.p. Son to 
Henry IV. 2HIV. 

Prince of Aragon, dr.p. Suitor to Portia. 
Merch. 

Prince of Morocco, dr.p. Suitor to Portia. 
Merch. 

Prince of Wales, dr.p. Edward, son to 
Edward IV. RIII. 

Prince of Wales, dr.p, Henry, after- 
wards Henry V. IHIV. and 2HIV. 

Princess Kattaerine, dr.p. Daughter to 
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Charles VI, afterwards Queen of Elng- 
land. HV. 

Princess of France, dr.p. LLL. 

principality. 1. Acxx>rtling to some, a 
person of the highest dignity, but in 
Qent. II, 4, 152, it evidently means 
something more. It was a common 
Elizabethan word to signify a high 
order among the angels, and that is 
evidently its meaning here. In Romans 
viii, 88, we find **nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities.^* Milton (^'Paradise Lost,** 
Book VI) has : ** Next upstood Nisrock 
of Principalities the prime.** Soot, in 
bis "Disooverie of Witchcraft,** tells us 
that principalities were the seventh of 
the nine orders of angels. 
2. In Ant. Ill, 18, 19, the word evidently 
means the territory of a prince. 

principals. The comer beams of a house. 
Per. Ill, 2, 16. 

princox. A pert young coxcomb. Rom. 

I, 5, 88. 

print. The phrase in print (LLL. Ill, 
1, 178) means accurately. So in Gknt. 

II, 1, 175, / speak in print =» to the 
letter; with g^eat precision. Dyce re- 
marks that this phrase was not obsolete 
even in the time of Locke, and quotes 
from **Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education *' : " Who is not designed to 
lie always in my young master *s bed at 
home and to have his maid lay all 
things in print and tuck him in 
warm.** 

When Mopsa declares that she loves 
'* a ballad in print o' life, for then we 
are sure they are true,** she gives ex- 
pression to a feeling that seems to be 
common at this day. Wint. IV, 4, 264. 
Priscian. In the Fl., the line LLL. V, 1, 
81, reads : ** Bonie boon for boon, 
prescian, a little scratched, *twil seme.** 
In the Globe ed. the reading is : *' Bon, 
bon, fort bon, Priscian ! a little scratched, 
* twill serve.** In the g. a. text, it is : 
" Bone ? — ^bone for bene: Priscian a little 
scratched, *twill serve.** This emend- 
ation is by Theobald and has been ac- 
cepted by Warburton, Johnson, Dyce, 
Boife and others. It is probably the 



true reading. For a discussion of the 
passage see Rolfe^s ed., p. 154. 

The phrase, ** Priscian a little 
scratched ** is a paraphrase of a common 
expression, *' Diniinuis Prisciani caput,*' 
which, as Theobald says, was applied to 
such as speak false Latin. 

Priscian was the most celebrated 
Latin grammarian, and lived about 500 
A. D., or somewhat before Justinian. 
Of his work ** Institutiones Orammati- 
C8B ** over one thousand MS. copies were 
made and deposited in all the great 
libraries. It may fairly he said that 
from the beginning of the sixth century 
until recently, Pri.scian has reigned over 
Latin grammar with almost as generally 
recognised an authority as Justinian 
has over Roman law. For an excellent 
account of Priscian and his works see 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica,'* Vol. XIX, 
p. 74:1 

priser. A champion or challenger; one 
who has taken prizes in athletic contests. 
As. II, 3, 8. 

prize, n. 1. Value ; estimation. Cym. Ill, 
6,76. 
2. Privilege. 8HVL 1,4, 59; do. II, 1,20. 

prize, V. To value; to estimate. Ado. 
Ill, 1, 90. 

probal. Satisfactory; reasonable; another 
form of probable. Otb. II, 8, 847. 

process. An account or detailed state- 
ment. Hml. I, 5, 38. Clark and Wright 
think that perhaps the word has here 
the sense of an oflScial narrative, coming 
nearly to the meaning of the French 
proems verbal. 

Proems. A corruption of Procris, the 
wife of Cephalus. Mids. V, 1, 200. See 
Cephalus. 

Proculeius, dr.p. Friend to Octavius 
CsBsar. Ant. 

procurator. Substitute; proxy. 2HVI. 
I, h 3. 

procure. To cause; to prevail with to 
some end ; to bring. Ilom. Ill, 5, 58. 

prodigious. Portentous; in the nature 
of a prodigy. Rom. I, 5, 148 ; Mid«. V, 
1, 419. Not necessarily monstrous as 
some have it. 
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proditor. A traitor. IHVI. I, 3, 31. 

proface, interj., means '* Much good may 
H do you I" 2HIV. V,8, 80. 

This expression, used in this sense, 
seems to have been common in 8h. time. 
It is so explained by Florio in his 
•* Second Frutee." 

profane. Irreverent; outspoken; gron, 
Oth. 1,1, 115; II, 1,165. 

profanely. Grossly. Hml. Ill, 2, 34. 

Progne. A mistake for Procne, the sister 
of Philomela, q.v. The reference in 
Tit. V, 2, 196, is to the killing of Itys 
and the serving of his flesh to his father, 
Tereus. 

prognostication. The passage, in the 
hottest day prognostication claims 
( Wint. IV, 4, 817) is explained by John- 
son as the hottest day foretold in the 
almanac. Malone tells us that ** al- 
manacs were in Shakespeare's time 
published under this title : '* An Al- 
manac and Prc^hostication made for 
the year of our Lord God 1595." 

progress. A journey made by a sovereign 
through his dominions. Hml. IV, 3, S3. 

project. To define ; to shape. Ant. V, 

prolixions. Tedious; causing delay. Meas. 
II, 4, 168. 

proiogue ami*d. * ' The prologue speakers 
customarily wore black cloaks. There 
are other instances in which they are 
directed to appear in armour. One of 
these is afforded by Ben Jonson's 
Poetaster^ the fii*st part of the prologue 
to which is spoken by Envy, who 
* descends slowly'; then, after *the 
third sounding," * as she disappears, 
enter Prologue hastily in armour.' Jon- 
son's Prologue was armed as if to defend 
the poet against his detractors ; Shake- 
speare's only to suit the martial action 
of the play which he introduced. '* Grant 
White. Troil. I, ProL 23. 

Prometheus. A famous Titan whose 
name signifies ** forethought." He 
was the son of the Titan lapetus and 
Clymene. On one occasion Jupiter 
wanted to destroy the whole of man- 
kind, whose place he proposed to flU 



with an entirely new race of beings, 
but Prometheus prevented the execution 
of the scheme and saved mankind from 
destruction. He is said to have stolen 
fire from heaven and to have brought 
it down to earth, where he instructed 
men in its use. He also taught them 
architecture, mathematics, astronomy, 
writing, navigation, medicine, the art 
of working metals and other useful 
knqwledge, but as he did all this against 
the will of Jupiter, the latter ordered 
Vulcan to chain him to a rock in Scythia. 
As he still remained rebellious, Jupiter 
hurled both the rock and Prometheus 
down to Tartarus. After a long time, 
Prometheus returned to the upper world, 
but only to endure a fresh course of 
suffering, for he was now fastened to 
Mount Caucasus and his liver devoured 
by an eagle during the day, while at 
night it was renewed, so that he under- 
went perpetual torment. Tit. II, 1, 17. 
There is also a legend according to which 
Prometheus created men out of earth 
and water, at the very beg^inning of the 
human race, or after the flood of Deu- 
calion, and that he stole from heaven 
the fii*e which endowed them with life. 
It is to this legend that reference is 
made in LLL. IV, 3, 304, and Oth. V, 
2, 12. 

prompture. Instigation; sug^gestion. Meas. 
II, 4, 178. 

prone. 1. Eagerly ; ready. Cym. V, 4, 208. 
2. Peculiar passage in Meas. I, 2, 188, 
explained by some as ** speaking fer- 
vently and eagerly without words." 
According to Malone, "prompt, sig- 
niflcant, expressive. " Cotgrave deflnes 
prone aa "readie ♦ ♦ ♦ easily mouing," 
and it is in this sense, no doubt, that Sh. 
uses it. 

proof. 1. Temper; impenetrability. Arm- 

' our of proof — armour hardened till it 

will abide a certain trial. Johnson, 

RII. I, 8, 73; RUI. V, 3, 219; Mcb. I, 

2. Strength of manhood. Ado. IV, 1, 46. 

propagation. This word occurs but once 

in Sh. (Meas. I, 2, 154) and has given 
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work to the corns., who have offered 
several emendations. In the Fl. it is 
propitgation ; in the other Folios pro- 
pagation ; Malone sufi^gested proroga- 
tion ; Jackson, procuration, and Grant 
Vf\AX», preservation. Marshall explains 
it as improvement or increojie, and this 
is the sense which the verb {propagate) 
has in All's. II, 1, 200; Rom. I, 1, 108, 
and Tim. 1, 1, 67. Claudio and Julietta 
were anxious to keep their marriage 
secret so that Julietta's dower might 
not be lost, it being still in the possession 
of her friends. Other suggestions have 
been offered, but in the face of this very 
forcible explanation emendations are 
unnecessary. 

propagate. 1. In Per. I, 2, 73, this word 
has the usual meaning and is used in 
the usual sense — to beget. 
2. To improve ; to increase ; to augment ; 
to advance. All's. II, 1, 200 ; Rom. I, 
1, 1»3; Tim. I, 1,67. 

propend. To incline. Troil. II, 2, 190. 

propenslon. Inclination. Troil. II, 2, 188. 

proper. 1. One's own; what specially 
belongs to an individual. Tp. Ill, S, 
60 ; Tw. V, 1, 327. Proper deformity 
seems not in thejiend so horrid as in 
woman (Lr. IV, 2, 60) is thus explained 
by Warburton : *' Dialx)lic qualities ap- 
pear not so horrid in the dev il, to whom 
they belong, as in woman who unnatur- 
ally assumes them.'' 

In this sense it is evidently an adoption 
of the French propre. 

2. Appropriate; suitable; peculiar. Mean. 
I, 1, 31 ; 2H1V. I, 3, 32 ; Hml. II, 1, 114; 
Lr. IV, 2, 60. 

3. Honest ; res])ectabie (used of women). 
All's. IV, 3, 240 ; 2HIV. II, 2, 169. 

4. Handsome; tine looking. Tp. II, 2, 
<« ; As. Ill, 5, 51 ; Rlll. I, 2, 255; Oth. 
IV, 8, 35. Si'bm. ctmfines the use of 
the word in this sense to men, but in 
As. Ill, 5, 51, proi>er is applied to a . 
woman, an<l evidently in regard to her 
physical qualities. 

proper-false. Handsome ami deceitful. 
Tw. II, 2, 30. 
Johnson strangely misunderstood this 



]>assage and reversed its meaning. He 
says : '' The meaning is, how easy is 
disguise to women; how easily does 
their own falsehood, contained in their 
waxen changeable hearts, enable them 
to assume deceitful apiwarance. " The 
meaning of the passage is evidently just 
the reverse of this. It is : How easy is 
it for handsome and deceitful persons 
to impress their forms on the hearts of 
women. 

property, n. 1. Ownership. Lr. I, 1, 
116; Phoen. 37. 
2. Scenes, dresses, etc., used in a theatre. 
Wiv. IV, 4, 78 ; Mitts. 1, 2, 108. Wright, 
Clarendon e<i., defines properties as **a 
theatrical term for all the adjuncts of a 
play except the scenery and the dresses 
of the actors." This is probably tech- 
nically correct, as it is understood by 
theatre managers. 

property, v. 1. Toendow with properties 
or qualities. Ant. V, 2, 88. 
2. To take possession of; to make pro- 
perty of. Tw. I V, 2, 99 ; John V, 2, 79 ; 
Tim. I. 1, 57. 

Prophetess, Cassandra, the. dr.p. Troil. 
See Cfissandra. 

propose,)!. Conversation. Ado. Ill, 1, 12. 

propose, r. 1. To place before; to pro- 
mise as a reward. RIII. 1, 2, 170 ; Can. 
1,2, 110; Hml. 111,2,204. 

2. To call l>efore the mind's eye ; to 
imagine. 2H1V. V, 2, 92; Troil. II, 2, 
146. Hen(»e -» to meet; to encounter. 
Tit. II. 1, 80. 

3. Tos|»eak. Ado. Ill, 1, 3; Oth. 1, 1,25. 
propinquity. Nearness : kindred. Lr. I, 

1, 116. 

propriety. Individuality ; i*onsciousneHS 
of self. Tw. V, 1, 150. Hence— proper 
state or (HHidition. Oth. II, 3. 176. 

propugnation. Means of opposition or 
defence. Troil. II, 2, i:56. 

prorogue. To draw out ; to lengthen ; to 
extend. Ant. II, 1, 2<i; Per. V, 1, 28. 

Proserpina. The daught4>r of Jupiter 
and Ceres. The Grei>k form of the name 
is Persephone. Jupiter, without the 
knowledge of Ceres, promised Proser- 
pina to Pluto or Dis (Wint. IV, 4, 118), 



and •» bar motiier objected to bar going 
down to Hadai, Jupiter advised Fluto 
to oairj her off. He aaMrdiug]; seiial 
her while die was i^cheHng flowers 
«ith Dianaoud Uiiierva and bore her 
away to bis realms below the eartb. 
Cerea waa absent when this happened, 
liutaasoou as she luiwed Ijer dnu^ihter 
she sought fur hor all over the earth 
witb torcbe«, until at IsHt she diitcnvereil 
the place o( her abode. Hhe kIso, in 
ber wrath, smote with stcril It; the fields 
over nbieb ebe passed, thus causing a. 
(earful Famine upon the earth, niir 
would she let the crops grow again Dutil 
Proieri'iiia waarestoredtober. Jupiter, 
piljinc the siifteriugsof men, t»ni«ented 
that Ceree should have ber child again, 
proviiled the latter hod eatvn mithiiiR 
duriug ber sojourn in Hsdee. BLitPluto 
bad given her the kernel of a pomegran- 
ate to eat, whereby she became doomed 
to the lower world. It was, therefore, 
agreed that she should spend part nf 
the year with her mother and port with 
Pluto. 

Even with the ancients, the story ol 
Proserpina was supposed to be sym- 
bolical o[ vegetalJon, which during a 
portion of the year is hid under the 
earth, and when spring comes shoots 
forth and reap])«n in all ila glory. In 
the mysteries of £leutiis the return i>( 
Cora [i-f., maiden or daughter] from 
the lower world was regarded aa tbe 
symbol of Imiuortallty, and hence sbe 
was frequently represented on mr- 
(Mpbagi. In tbe mystUnl tbeoriee of 
the Orphlcs she Is described aa theall- 
pervoding goddess of nature who both 
produces and destroys everytbmg. 

In works of art Proserpina is seen 
very frequently ; she bears the grave 
and severe character of an internnl 
Juno, or she appears as a mystical 
divinity with a sceptre and a little box, 
but she was mostly represented In the 
act of iMiiig carried olT by Pluto. She 
M referred to m Tp, IV, I. m. 
Prospero, dr.p. The rightful Duke of 
Milan. Tp. See Si/corine. 



Proteu*. dr.p. A geatlenion of Verona. 

Bent. 
Proteua. Tbe Proteus referred to In 

SHVI. ni, H, \»i, was tbe herdsman of 
Neptune and attended to the flocks of 
that god, which, however, were nut 
sheep, but seals. Ha was bIbo culled 
"the prophetic old man of the sea," 
because be had the gift of foretelling 
the future, and whs also endowed with 
the power of amnmiug various sbagiee. 
Uis habit was to rise from tbe flood at 
midday and sleep In the shadow of the 
rocks of the coast while the monsters of 
tbe deep lay around hiin. Any one 
wishing to compel bim to foretell the 
future was obliged to catch hold of him 
at that time ; he would then call into 
play his power of assuming every p*- 
sible shape and thus try to escape. But 
whenever he saw that his endeavors 
were of no avail, be resumed his nsual 
apfiearance and told the truth. When 
be bad flnlshed his pnipbecy he returned 

represented as riding through the sea 
in a chariot drawn by Hfjipocamps. 

proud-pled. Qorgeously variegated. Buiiu. 
SCVIII, 3. 

provand. Pood ; 'provender. Cor. U. I. 

ai7. 
provincial. Belonging to or under the 
jurisdiction of a province. Nor hrrr 
pramneial (Meoii. V. 1, 81S| - nor sulv 



this province. Dj/re. See Hoses. 

provlilon. Pbresight ; provident care. 
Tp. 1,3,38; Lr. I, I. I7«. 

prune. I. To dress up i to adorn, LLL. 
IV. 3, 183. 

2. Topreea; todressortrimthefeathera 
astiirdsdo. Cym. V, <. 118. 

Publlua,ifr.p. A Roman senator. Cv*. 

Publlua, dr.;i. Son to Marcus Andronicus. 
Tit. 

PublluB. Who it jionr lufrr'i sun, 
Mark Anton,,. Cos. IV, 1,6. This is 
s mistake lit the poet, as Upton has 
shown 1 the person meant, LudusCawar, 
was uncle by tbe mother's side to Mark 
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Piicelle,JotinLa,c2r.p. IHVI. LaPucelle 
is French for the maid. Pucelle cf Or- 
leans a the maid of Orleans. Bee Joan 
la Pucelle. 

Puck, dr. p. A fairy. Mids. 

The name of Sh. *' merry wanderer of 
the night *^ is a modification of pauke — 
an old name for the devil, and Keigh tley 
tells OS that " it is first in Sh. that we 
find Puck confounded with the House- 
spirit and having those traits of char- 
acter which are now regarded as his 
very essence." Of the origin of pouke 
or Piick much has been written. In 
Icelandic, Puki is an evil spirit, and this 
name easily became Puck, Pug and Bug ; 
and finally, in Friesland the Kobold 
or evil spirit is called Puk. The pranks 
to which this being is addicted are well 
described in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,. To what is there said we may 
add what Reginald Scot tells of him in 
regard to his doing the work of those to 
whom be took a lildng : ** Indeed, your 
g^ndam^s maids were wont to set a 
bowl of milk before him (Incubus) and 
his cousin Robin Ooodfellow for grind- 
ing of malt or mustard and sweeping 
the house at midnight ; and you have 
also heard that he would chafe exceed- 
ingly if the maid or good wife of the 
house, having compassion on his naked- 
ness, laid any clothes for him beside his 
mess of white bread and milk, which 
was his standing fee; for in that case 
he saith : 
*What have we here? Hempten, 

ham ten. 
Here will I never more tread nor 
stampen.' ^^ 

About the year 1584 there was pub- 
lished in London, by an unknown author, 
a little work called *' The Mad Pranks 
and Merry Jests of Robin Ooodfellow," 
and it is thought that from this book 
Sh. derived some of his ideas of Puck. 
In it we are told that Robin was the 
offspring of " a proper young wench by 
a hee-f ayrie, * * a king or someth ing of that 
kind among them. By the time he was 
six years old he was so mischievous and I 



unlucky that his mother undertook to 
give him a whipping and he ran away. 
After various adventures, he lay down 
to sleep by the wayside, and in his sleep 
he had a vision of fairies. When he 
awoke, he found lying beside him a 
scroll, evidently left by his father, 
which, in verses written in letters of 
gold, informed him that he should have 
any thjng he wished for, and have also 
the power of turning himself ** to horse, 
to hog, to dog, to ape," etc., but he was 
to harm none but knaves and queana, 
and was to ** love those that honest be, 
and help them in necessitie. " 

Amongst many other adventures, he 
came to a farmer^s house and took a 
liking to a ** good handsome maid " that 
was there. In the night he did her 
work for her, breaking hemp and flax, 
bolting meal, etc. Having watched one 
night and seen him at work, and ob- 
served that he was rather bare of clothes, 
she provided him with a waistcoat by 
the next night, but when he saw it he 
started and said : 

"Because thou layest me himpen 

hampen 
I will neither bolt nor stampen. 
Tis not your garments, new or old. 
That Robin loves ; I feel no cold. 
Had you left me milk or cream, 
You should have had a pleasing dream; 
Because you left no drop or crum, 
Robin never more will come.^* 

Those who are interested in this 
curious department of folk-lore will find 
much interesting matter in Keightley^s 
•* Fairy Mythology " and Dyer's " Folk- 
Lore of Shakespeare," from which we 
have condensed the above account. 

pudding. He''ll yield the crow a pudding 
(HV. II, 1, 91) - he will become food 
for crows — a rude way of intimating 
that he has not long to live. 

puddle. To make muddy ; to befoul ; 
metaphorically, to confuse. Err. V, 1, 
173; Oth. 111,4,143. 

pudency. Modesty. Cym. II, 5, 11. 

pugging. Of this word, as it occurs in 
Wint IV, 8, 7, Johnson says: **It is 
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certain that * pugging * is not now under- 
stood. But Dr. Thirlby observes that 
this is the cant of gipsies.^' It is not 
found in the slang glossaries with any 
meaning applicable to this passage, the 
cant meaning of pug being inferior. It 
is generally defined as thievish, and it 
is supi)08ed to be used in the same way 
that we speak of a person ^s having **a 
sweet tooth ** when he is fond of sweets. 
Another interpretation of the i)assage 
is this: Autolycus, thinking of the 
white sheets which he sees on the hedges, 
has his appetite for ale sharpened when 
he thinks how he might steal the sheet 
and at the ale-house exchange it for a 
quart of ale. And Fumess thinks that 
the connection between sheets and ale 
in this passage is confirmed by the 
following quotation from The Three 
Ladies of London (Hazlitt^s ed. of 
*'Dod8ley,"p. 347): 

Our fingers are lime-twigs, and barbers 

we be. 
To catch sheets from hedges, most 

pleasant to see ; 
Then to the ale-wife romidly we set 

them to sale. 
And spend the money merrily upon 

her good ale. 

But all this does not explain ** pug- 
ging.*^ Collier thinks it is a misprint 
for prigging, and in this he is perhaps 
right. For various other suggestions 
see Fumess's ed. of The Winter's Tale, 
p. 164. 

puisny. nn<}kilful. As. Ill, 4, 44. 

puissance. 1. Strength. HV. III,Chor. 
21 ; 2HVI. IV, 2, 178. 
2. Armed forces. John III, 1,389; 2HIV. 
1,3,9; RIII. V, 3, 299. 

puke-stocking. Fuke » dark - colored ; 
perhaps puce. IHIV. II, 4, 79. 

pump. A light shoe. Rom. II, 4, 64. 
8ee roses. 

pun. To l)eat ; to pound. Troil. II, 1, 42. 
This word still survives in the dialects 
of some of the counties of England. 

punislied. For the fate of the surviving 
characters, as referred to in Rom. V, 3, 
806, see nurse. 



ininto. A stroke or thrust; a term in 
fencing. Wiv. II, 3, 26. 

panto reverso. A back-handed stroke in 
fencing. Rom. II, 4, 28. According to 
Baviola "you may give him [your 
adversary] a punta either dritta or 
ri versa." 

pnrctiase, n. 1. A cant term for stolen 
goods. IHIV. II, 1, 101 ; RIII. Ill, 7, 187. 
2. Profit; gain; advantage. Fer.,Frol. 9. 
The expression found in Tw. IV, 1, 24, 
after fourteen years purchcue, evi- 
dently means at a high rate or price. 
"Fourteen (or any other number of ) years 
purchase " is a technical term, much used 
in England in the purchase or sale of 
land, but almost unknown in the United 
States. It means a present sum eqnal 
to the entire rent for fourteen years. It 
seems that the current rate in 8h. time 
was about twelve years purchase, so 
that fourteen years would be a rather 
high rate. 

pnrctiase, v. 1. To acquire; to obtain. 

As. Ill, 2, 860 ; in Cor. II, 1, 155, true 

purchasing — desert earned by exertion. 

2. Obtained by unfair means. 2HIV. IV, 

5, 200. Dyce. 

Puritan. An adherent of the sect which 
intended to restore the Church to the 
pure form of apostolic times ; generally 
disliked and ridiculed by the young 
bloods of the time. All's. I, 3, 56 ; Tw. 
II, 3, 152; Wint. IV, 3, 46. See horn- 
pipe. 

puri. To curl ; to run in circles. Lacr. 
1407. 

parllens. The grounds on the borders of 
a forest. As. IV, 3, 77. 

purples, long. " This is the early pnrple 
orchis (orchis mascula), which blossoms 
in April and May ; it grows in meadows 
and pastures, and is about ten inches 
high ; the flowers are purple, numerous 
and in long spikes. The poet refers 
to another name by which this flower 
was called by liberal shepherds, and 
says that 

Cold maids did [do] decui men''»ftngers 
call them. 

From this I consider that the cold maids 
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mistook one of the other orchids, having 
palmated roots, for long purples. The 
orchis mascula has two bulbs, and is 
in many parts of England called by a 
name that liberal shepherds used, and 
which is found in the berbals of Shake- 
8pecu*e^s time. The spotted palmate 
orchis (orchis maculata) and the marsh 
orchis {m'chis lot i folia) have palmated 
roots and are called * dead men^s lingers, ^ 
which they somewhat resemble.'^ Beis- 
ley 's " Shakspere^s Garden. " The vari- 
oi^ names given to this plant in the 
herbals are too gross for repetition ; 
Malone tells us that one of the grosser 
names which Gertrude had a particular 
reason to avoid was the rampant widow. 
Hml. IV, 7, 170. 

irarple-in-srain. A color obtained from 
the kermes or cocctis, an insect which 
feeds on oak and various other plants. 
It was very durable and was so manip- 
ulated as to give a great number of 
different shades. For a discuission of 
grain in the sense of a dye, the reader 
will do well to consult Mainsh^s ** Lec- 
tures on the English Language ** (revised 
ed.), pp. 66-65. Also Furness's New 
Variorum ed. of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, f p. 41. Bee also grain in ap- 
pendix to this book. 

irarsy. Fat and shortwinded. Hml. Ill, 
4, 153. Cotgravo gives : ** Poulsif : 
Pursie^ shortwinded."*^ 

posh. 1. An emergency ; a special occa- 
sion. Wint. V, 8, 129; Mcb. V, 8, 20. 
Schm., following Delius, defines push 
in the first quotation as: ** an impulse 
given; a setting in motion.** But, as 
Furness says, the explanation given 
above, which is that of the Clarkes, 
'* seems to be the best." 
2. An expression of contempt; an old form 
of " pish I " Ado. V, 1, 38. Boswell an«i 
some others think that push here means 
defiance, resistance; but Collier*s ex- 
planation, which we adopt, seems to be 
preferred by the best English coms. 

irash-pin. A childish game. LLL. IV, 
8, 169. 

|rat over. To refer. John 1, 1, 63. 



putter-on. 1. Inventor; author. flVIII. 
I, 2, 24. 
2. Instigator. Wint. II, 1, 141. 

putter-out. Schm. defines this as *'one 
who goes abroad," but this is certainly 
wrong. The phrase : Each putter out 
of jluefor one, as it stands in the Fl., 
Tp. Ill, 3, 48, alludes to a practice which 
was common in Sh. time, and which, as 
Furness says, *'in effect reverses [the 
pitwjtice of] the modem Travellers^ 
Insurance Companies.''^ It is fully ex- 
plained in Jonson^s Every Man out of 
His Humour J II, 1, where Puntarvolo 
says : " I do intend, this year of jubilee 
coming on, to travel ; and because I will 
not altogether go upon expense, I am 
determined to put forth some five thou- 
sand pound, to be paid me five for one. 
upon the return of myself, my wife and 
my dog from the Turk*s court in Ck)n- 
stantinople. If all or either of us mis- 
carry in the journey, 'tis gone; if we 
be successful, why, there will be five 
and twenty thousand pound to entertain 
time withal." 

Objection has been made to the ex- 
pression of five for one, and some have 
claimed that it should be one for five. 
Theobald emended to on five for one, 
but the phi*ase seems to have been one in 
common use, and well understood to 
mean ** at the rate of five for every one 
put out." For a full discussion see 
Fumess's ed. p. 179. 

puttock. A kite. 2HV1. Ill, 2, 191; 
Cym. I, 1, 140. 

puzzel. A hussy ; a foul drab. IHVI. I, 
4, 107. The word is from the Italian 
puzzolente^ and was in common use in 
Bh. time. Sometimes spelled pussle. 
The play on pucelle, a chaste maid, and 
puzzel, a foul drab, is obvious. 

Pygmalion. A famous king of Cyprus. 
He was a skilful sculptor and is said to 
have fallen in love with the ivory image 
of a maiden which he himself had made. 
At the festival of Venus he prayed to 
the goddess that the statue might be 
endowed with life. His prayer was 
granted, and Pygmalion married the 



(I LiuBi^ wlijcb hv HO loved, and 

■be become by him tbemcitherut Paphua, 

The name given to the Imogti-maiden is 

, OalateA in the mnderD versfniu al the 

legend, but it Is npivrypbal. Mens. 

I III, a, 48. 

Tbe editor o[ the " Century CytJo- 
pffidla of Naniee" confounds the Pyg- 
malion of tbe image legend with an 
entirely different chanuTter. Pyipnatiiin, 
the brother of Dido and tbe murderer 
of Acerbu or Stcbsus, the buaband of 
^the latter. 8ee Dido. 
npnlea. A race of dvarfs who were 
[ to called becsuwi their height whb that 
of a pygme, a Greek measure equal to 
the dlManoe between tbe elbow and tbe 
band. AcconliiiK to Homer they had 
every year to sustain a war against the 
cranes on tbe baalca u( Oceanus, whli-b 
was guppoited by the ancients to lie a 
huge river enmmpossmK tbe eoi-th. 
I Tariwu stories are told of tbem. such 
I •■ that they cut down each stalk of 
wbeat with an aie. When Hercules 
came Into tbeir country tbey eliuiljed 
with ladders to tbe edge of his goblet 
to drink from it, and when they attai-ked 
the hero, three wbula armies iwnibined 
tn tbe assault. Ovid relates that (Bnoe, 
the mother of tbe pygraiesi, wa» changed 
by JunointoacraJieliecaUBeshe entered 
into a content with tbe goddess, and in 
this form she was obliged to make war 
Dpon ber own people. 

There was also a legend of northern 
pygmies wbo lived in the neigblnrhood 
of Thnle; tbey are de^nbed as very 
shortlived, small and armed with apears 
I Kke needles. Anotbcjr account tells of 
I araceof Indianpygmleswholiredunder 
I theeartboDtheeikstof ttaeriverOangiv. 
, AriitoUe did not believe that tbe 
accounts of the pygniteswerealti.iEether 
fabulous, but that tbey were a tribe in 
Egypt "bo had eiceadingLy small borses 
and dwelt in caves. And niiidem dis- 
covery has revealed the existence of 
African races of dwarflsh site, but 
> nothing compBTable to that of the old 
legends. Ado. II, I. SiS. 



It is quite probable that like ninny 
other myths, that of tbe pygmies was 
originally baited on the accounts given 
by travelers of people who really eidsted, 
these aocountfl being afterwards dls- 
tortwi and magnified by tbe poeta 

pyramldei. A pvromid. Ant. V, 'J, 61. 

pyramls. A pyramid. IHVI. 1, 6. 31, 

Pyramiu. ilr.p. A choraeterin the inter- 
lude. Mrds. 

Tbe story of Pyramus and Thisbe in 
found in Ovid's Melamarpho»ea, and 
is not by any means a burlesque aa 
originally told. The lovers Uved iu ad- 
joining houses in Babylon and often 
oonveraed secretly with each other 
through on opening in the wall, as tbeir 
parents would not sanction their nuurl- 
age. The rendezvous at tbe tomb of 
Ninus (or Niimy as Bottom calls him), 
the lion and all the rest are pretty much 
as set down in tbe play. Ovid relates 
that Thisbe, with her last breath, com- 
manded the mulberry tree, under wblch 
she and her dead lover lay, to bear 
thenceforth block fruit instead of white, 
and that tbe gods so deci'eed. 

Pyrrhus. The PyrrhusmentionedinHml. 
II,3,4rj,«ea«q,,vras tbe son of Achilles, 
and was so called either becauBS of his 
fair hair or because hia father, when 
disguised as a girl, bore the name of 
Pyrrha. He was also called Keoptole- 
mus. Be was brought up In Scyros la 
tbe palace of Lycomedea, and was 
tirought thence by Ulysses to join the 
Greeks in tbe war again at Troy. Heloous 
having propheuied that Keuptolemus 
and Pbllocletoi were necessary for tbe 
capture of Troy. He was one of tbuse 
coucealed in the wooden horse, ^hen 
Troy was taken he killed Polices, a son of 
Prlani, belore the eyes of the latter, 
and when the old Idug npbraided biin 
for this act, Pyrrhus lirutoily slew him 
also at thesncred hearth of Jupiter, and 
then sBcHSced Polyiena to the spirit of 
bis father. When the Trojan captivea 
were distributed among tbe conquerors, 
Andmmarhe, tbe widow of Hector, tras 
givtn to Pyrrhus, and by her bv became 
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the father of Molossus, the ancestor of 
the Molossian kings. He was finally 
slain at Delphi, but the circumstances 
connected with his death are variously 
related. 
P}rthagoru8. A celebrated philosopher, 
the events of whose life are shrouded in 
the mists of antiquity. The date of his 
birth is placed at about 582 B.C., and 
that of his death about 80 yeai*8 later. 
He was bom in Sanios in Greece, and 
ultimately settled at Crotona, one of 
the Dorian colonies in the south of 
Italy. Here he founded the Pythagorean 
brotherhood. He is said to have been 
the discoverer of several valuable geo- 
metrical truths, the most important 
being that known as the Pythagorean 
proposition. It forms the famous forty- 
seventh proposition of the first book of 
Euclid, that the square on the hypoth- 
enuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares erected on the 
sides. But the doctrine by which he is 
most generally known is that of the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of 



souls, an idea probably adopted from 
the Orphic mysteries. The bodily life 
of the soul, according to this doctrine^ 
is an imprisonment suffered for sins 
committed in a former state of exist- 
ence. At death the soul reaps what it 
has sown in the present life. The re- 
ward of the l)est is to enter the cosmos, 
or the higher and purer r^ions of the 
universe, while the direst crimes re- 
ceive their punishment in Tartarus. 
But the general lot is to live afresh in a 
series of human or animal forms, the 
nature of the bodily prison being deter- 
mined in each case by the deeds done in 
the life just ended. Xenopbanes men- 
tions the story of his interceding on 
behalf of a dog that was being beaten, 
professing to recognise in its cries the 
voice of a departed friend. He himself 
is said to have pretended that he had 
been Euphorbus in the Trojan war, as 
well as various other characters — a 
tradesman, a courtezan, etc. Merch. 
IV, 1, 131; As. Ill, 2, 187; Tw. IV, 2, 
54. Bee rat and verse. 




UAIL, n. 1. A bird somewhat 
resembling our American quail, 
or, as it is sometimes called, 
l>artridge (Bob White), but 
rather smaller. The ancients trained 
them to fight just as the modems train 
gamtHiK'kH. Ant. II, 3,37. ^^eeinhooped. 
2. Cant term for a loose woman. Troll. 
V, 1, 57. 
quail, r. 1. To quell ; to crush. Mids. 
V, 1,292; Ant. V, 2, 85. 
2. To faint ; to slacken ; to be terrified. 
As. II, 2, 20 ; IHIV. IV, 1, 39; Cym. V, 
5, 149. 

In the lines: Ayid let not search and 
inquisition quail To bring again these 
foolish runaways (As. II, 2, 20), it has 
been suggested that quail is a misprint 
for faily and certainly the latter word 



seems most appropriate. But Cotgrave 
makes qua He and faile synonymous. 
Douce cites from The Choise of Change 
the following line in support of the 
claim that quail means to slacken^ re- 
lax^ diminish: "Thus Hunger cureth 
love, for love quaileth when good 
cheare faileth.'^ But quail here may 
mean to becmne afraid^ its usual sig- 
nification. 
quaint. 1. Neat ; prettv ; dainty. Wiv. 
IV, (J, 41 : Shr. IV, 3, l(n>; Mids. II, 2, 7. 
2. Ingenious ; clever ; artful. Tp. I, 2, 
816; Merch. Ill, 4, 09; Shr. Ill, 2, 149; 
2HVI. Ill, 2, 274. 

*' The word is derivetl from the Latin 
cognitus^ which in old French became 
coint. Cotgrave gives ' Coint ♦ ♦ * 
Quaint, compt, neat, fine, spruce, brisk. 



nlAe, amug, dolntiB, brim, trilled 
p.'" WrigU. 
4iualntl)'. Prettily; daintily: plMiantly. 
'■(-nt. n, I, 138; III, 1, 117: HmL 11, 

quBke. To cause to tremble. Cor. I. S, 
a. Steev ens quotes fmiu T. Heywiiod, 
SUwi- Agt (1«13) : ■■ We'll qaabe them 
at that bar where all soubt wait Tor 
Be.it«ii.«/' WTi.((/aH.. 

qualification. Ap|>easument: pBciflcalioii. 
irftose qiinHJlcalion ahiiU eotne into 
no true laslr again |Och. II, 1, 28S) - 
" wbuse reeeiitineut shall not be so 
qualified or tempered, as to be well 
taflted, BS not to retainsomeblttemen." 
JohHion. 

qualify. To moderate: to soften. Lqct. 
AU: Mens. I, I, 6H; John V. 1. 1» ; Lr. 
I, 3, 176; Otb. II, a, 4] (slily mixed 
with water). 

quality. I. Pro(e»ion ; (filing. Gent. 
IV.l.BS; Meas.Il. I.M; Hml.n,S,»B. 

1. Bank. Lr. V. 3, laO ; V, S, 111 ; HV. 
IV. «, W. 

3. Cause : oaaiaton. Troil. IV, I, 44 ; 
Tiui. Ill, li, 117. 

PsCTiliur pajBage In IHIV. IV. S, »); 
probable meaning I are Dot ot tiur kind, 

quantity. Bnides the uraal meanings, 
we have: I. Proportion; mrreepondlng 
degree. Hid*. 1. 1,233; HniL 111, S, 177. 

2. Very amall portion. 8hr. IV,^, ll-J; 
John V, 4, 23. 

FalmifT BBjit (3HIV. V, 1, 70) : // / 
mm lamed inlo q-aantilies [Uctle 
pisMis] / ihirHld make four dotm of 
>KcA brardtd hermits xtavt* a* Matter 
ShaltotB. 
' tjuaml. CauHc ; Biiit. 3HVL ni, 3, S83. 

The pnsHHfte In HVIII. II, S, H, if 
tkal qiuirrel fortune do diroree it 
from the bearer, has ocmstoned much 
diwuaBEon. Wtirburtoa takes qaarrrl 
to mean arrow. This inokea good nense. 
Johnson reads "quarreler," and other 
emendatlims have been suggested. Quar- 
rel, In the sense of arrow, is used by 
Bpenser, and in " Hokliij't's Voyages " 
we And : " A aervaunt * • * was found 



sbootlug > quarrellot a (roasbow with a 
letter." The "Century Dii-tionary " 
gives " quarrel — quarreler." but with- 
out any authority except this posnge, 
which seems hardly siifflciprit. 

In Mc-b. I, 2. 14. the sent^iioe, A«<t 
Fortune on hii dnnincd guarrrt smil- 
inf; has given rise to {liniments wbi(^b 
fill a full pogeot the "Kew Variorum." 
Johnson explains qiuirrci here aai^ause, 
B meaning which it has in utherpassagea. 
Otbent rend " quarry." But the eenae 
of the above and the following line 
seems to be that Fortune, while she Bp- 
peoTHl t" smile on his accursed cause, 
deceiveil bini (Macdoiiwald). 

In the Fi. the rending is Quari-y; 
Johnson proposed quarrel, and Fur- 
ness adopt* this reading. The word 
quarrvl is used by Holllnshed In the 
very passage whichRb. hereuaed: "For 
out ot the Western Isles there caine 
unto bini a great multitude of people, 
OlTering themselves to asist bini in 
that relteilioUB quarrel, and out ot 
Ireland In hope of the spoil rame no 
small number of Kernes and Oollow- 

Nunierous attempts have been made 
to trooe tbe origin of Touubstone's dis- 
sertation on quarrels in Aa V, 4, »4 : O, 
Sir, ice quarrel in print by the book, 
eto. Itseeiiis that the " blondi " of Sh. 
time studied the ai'C of duelling as laid 
down lu several twoks which hud been 
publiibed on tbe subject. Warburton, 
Ualoue and others give tbe titles of 
soiiie of them, and some endeavor to 
point out tbs particular book which 6b. 
bad in Tien, butitisnuiretbanprohable 
that reference was luade to no speciul 
treatise, btit to the general (act that tbe 
science of qnnrreliiig and the art of 
selt-defenoe were fa¥oril« ntudies with 
those whom Theobald calls " tbe boister- 
ous Gallants in Queen Ellmx^b's 
reign." 
quairelous. Disposed to qaarrel ; quarrwl' 

quarry. As useil liy 8li. signiHes a be*p I 
of slHughlered game. Cor. I, 1, 
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Mob. I, 2, 14 ; do. IV, 8, 306 ; Hml. V, 
2, 876. 

This word is derived from the French 
CMr4e, which C!otfpTive defines as "a 
(dogs) reward ; the hounds fees of, or 
part in, the game they have Jcilled.*' 
The word was also written citj/ertV, and 
came into English in the form of querre 
or querry. {Def entire la curies to keep 
the dogs from the game till it was 
properly prepared for them). From 
this it came to mean simply the slain 
animal. This is certainly better than 
the derivation from carrie^ the square 
enclosure into which the game was 
driven. Whitelaw. 

quart d*^u. A quarter of a French 
crown or fifteen pence. All's. IV, 8, 811 ; 
V, 2, 85. See cardecue. 

quarter, n. This word, as used in Err. 
II, 1, 108, and Oth. II, 8, 180, is explained 
by Schm. as peace ; friendship ; concord. 
Others think it means at the api)ointed 
station or \yo8t. To keep fair quarter 
with his bed can hardly mean to keep 
peace with his bed, but rather to keep 
the set appointment with his bed ; to l»e 
in his proper place. The plural, quarters 
» lodging or encampment. 

quarter, v. 1. To place the arms of an- 
other family in the compartments of a 
shield. Wiv. I, U 24. 
2. Lodged; stationed. RIII. V, 8, 84: 
Caps. IV, 2, 28. 

Behold their quartered fires (Cyni. 
IV, 4, 18) = their camp fires; the fires 
burning in their quarters. 

quartered. Slaughtered. Cor. I, 1, 205. 

quat. A pimple. Oth. V, 1,11. Seesenx^. 

quatch-buttock. Squat or flat buttock. 
All's. II, 2, 19. 

queasy. 1. Squeamish ; nauseated. Ado. 
II, 1,899; Ant. 111,6,20. 
2. Ticklish ; nice. Lr. II, 1, 19. 

queasiness. Nausea; disgust. 2HIV. I, 
1,196. 

Queen, dr.p. Wife to Cymbeline. Cym. 

Queen Elizabeth, dr.p. Wife to Edward 
IV. 8HVI. and RIII. 

Married Sir John Orey, and after- 
wards Edward IV. The tree in Whittle- 



bury Forest, near Grafton, under which 
Elizabeth waited, with her two young 
sons, to petition King Edward for the 
restitution of their father's lands, is 
still known as the Queen's oak.. 

Queen Isabella, dr.p. Wife to Richard 
II. RII. 

Queen Katharine (of Aragon), dr.p. Wife 
to Henry VIII. HVIII. 

Queen Margaret (of Anjou), dr.p. Wife 
to Henry VI. IHVI., 2HVL, 8HVI. 
and RIII. 

quell. Murder. Mcb. I, 7, 72. 

quench. To grow cool. Cym. I, 5, 47. 

quern. ** A handmill for grinding com 
[wheat] made of two corresponding 
stones. It is one of our oldest words 
and with slight variations is found in 
all northern languages." Brocket t. 
Mids. II, 1, 86. 

Delius makes quern a chum, but this 
is unquestionably wrong. Johnson sees 
a difficulty in the fact that the Fairy 
mixes up good and l>ad acts by Puck, 
but we must rememlier that she is re- 
counting all his tricks, as he himself does 
in The Pranks of Fuck, as reprinted in 
Percy's "Reliques." See Fuck. 

quest. 1. A search. Per. Ill, Prol. 21. 

2. A body of searchers. Oth. I, 2, 46. 

3. Inquiry. Meas. IV, 1, 62. 

4. Inquest ; an impanelled jury. RIII. 
1,4, 189; Hml. V, 1, 24. 

questant. A seeker ; aspirant. All's. II, 

1, 16. 

question, n. 1. Conversation. As. Ill, 
4,87; Merch. IV, 1, 78. 
2. The subject of con vei*sation or inquiry. 
Any constant question (Vw. IV, 2, 58) 
— settled, determinate, regular question. 
Johnson. The question of his denth 
is enrolled in the Capitol. Cses. Ill, 2, 
40. ** The word question is here used 
in a somewhat peculiar sense. It seems 
to mean the statement of the reasons." 
Cratk. 
Cry out on top of question (Hml. II, 

2, 856) — recite at the very highest 
pitch of their voices. 

Tis the way To call hers exquisite^ 
in question more. Rom. I, 1, 285. The 
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usual explaoation of this passage is " to 
make her unparalleled beauty more the 
subject of thought and conversation." 
Malone. And he further adds that 
question here does not mean to doubt 
or dispute, but conversation. On the 
other hand we must remember that the 
passage is a reply by Romeo to Ben- 
volio^s advice to compare Rosaline with 
others ; it seems to me, therefore, that 
a correct paraphrase of Romeo ^s speech 
would be : ** The way to make her beauty 
appear superior to others is to call it 
more in question by comparing them." 

qaestlon, v. To converse ; to talk. Lucr. 
123. 

questionable. That may be questioned 
or talked with; inviting conversation. 
Hml. I, 4, 43. 

questrist. One who goes in quest or 
search of another. Lr. Ill, 7, 17. 

queubtts. A nonsensical word probably 
used by the clown and quoted by Sir 
Andrew in Tw. II, 8, 25; bombastic 
language manufactured by Feste; big 
words without any sense. 

quick. 1. Alive; living. Wiv. Ill, 4,90; 
Tim. IV, 3, 44 ; Hml. V, 1, 187. 

2. Lively ; sprightly. LLL. I, 1, 162 ; 
RIII. I, 8, 5 ; Ant. V, 2, 21(5. 

3. In action, as running springs of water. 
Tp. Ill, 2, 75. 

4. Pregnant. LLL. V, 2, 682. 

5. The quick = the sensitive nerves. 
Hml. II, 2, 6S6. 

quicken. 1. To come to life. Lr. Ill, 
7, 89; Oth. Ill, 3, 277; Ant. IV, 15, 39. 
2. To bring to life. Tp. Ill, 1, 6 ; AlFs. 
II, 1, 77. 

Quickly, Mrs., dr. p. Hostess of a tavern 
and afterwards wife to Pistol. IHIV., 
2HIV. and HV. 

Quickly, Mrs., dr.p. Maid of all work to 
Dr. Caius ; '' in the manner of his nurse, 
or his dry nurse, or his cook, or his 
laundry, bis washer, and his wringer." 
Wiv. I, 2, 3, et seq. 

quiddit, I Equivocation; subtlety; cavil. 

quUdity. f IHIV. 1, 2, 51 ; Hml. V, 1, 107. 

qukl for quo. Tit for tat. IHVI. V, 3, 
109. 



quietus. Final settlement of an account ; 
audit. Bonn. CXXVI, 12; HmL III, 1, 75. 
From the law term, quietus est, used 
in the settlement of accounts. 
quill. Pipe; voice. Mids. Ill, 1, 181. 
The wren with little quill — the wren 
with small voice or note. In this passage 
Schm. makes it *' the strong feather of 
the wing of a bird." But it certainly 
has not that meaning here. ef. Milton *s 
"Lycidas," line 188: 
He touched the tender stops of various 
quills. 

In the quill — all together ; in a body. 
2H VI. 1, 8, 4. There has been considerable 
diversity of opinion in regard to the 
meaning of this phrase. In the coil or 
confusion ; in proper form, i.e., as ruflTs, 
etc., were quilled; penned or written, 
just as we say, in print, etc., etc. But 
Ainsworth, in his *' Latin Dictionary " 
(1761), explains in the quill by ** acting 
in concert" {ex compacto agunt), and 
in the Devonshire DamseCs Frolic, 
where a bevy of girls are described as 
swimming close together, we find : 

Thus those females were all in a quill 
And following on their pastimes still. 

quillet. A sly trick in argument; chi- 
canery. LLL. IV, 8, 288 ; IHVI. II, 4, 
17; Hml. V, 1, 108; Oth. Ill, 1, 25. 

Quince, dr.p. The carpenter. Mids. 

quintain. A post or figure set up for 
tyros in chivalry to practise at. At 
first it was a mere post ; then a figure 
dressed like a Saracen ; afterwards it 
was made more complicated and turned 
round on a pivot or axis. The object 
of this was that if the horseman did not 
direct his lance with sufficient dexterity 
to strike the figure fair in the center It 
would turn round and give the awkward 
tilter a blow with the wooden sword 
which it held in its hand. This was 
considered a disgrace to the horseman 
and was a source of great merriment to 
the spectators. As. I, 2, 263. 

Quinapalus. An author of whom nothing 
IS known. The name was evidently 
manufactured for the occasion by Pester 
Tw. I, 5, 31. 
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Qulntus, dr.p. Son to Titus Andxxmicus. 
Tit. 

quip. A sharp j«8t ; a taunt. Qent. IV, 
2, 12 ; Ado. II, 3, 349 ; As. V, 4, T9. 

quire, n. 1. A company. Mids. II, 1, 
&5;2HVI. 1,8,92. 
2. A place for sinfi^en. Cym. Ill, 3, 43. I 

qnlre, v. To sing in concert. Merch. V, 
1,62; Cor. 111,2, 113. 

quirk. 1. A sudden turn; an evasion, i 
Per. IV, 6, 8. j 

2. A shallow conceit. Ado. II, 3, 258 ; ' 
Oth. II, 1,63. 

quit. To repay ; to requite ; to pay off. 
Meas. V, 1, 416; 3HVI. Ill, 3, 128 ; Hml. 
V, 2,68; V, 2, 280. 

quitai. Requital ; retaliation. Lucr. 236. 

quittance, n. 1. A discharge from obliga. 
tionordebt. Wiv. 1, 1, 10; As. Ill, 5, 183. 
2. Return ; aoquital. HV. II, 2, 34; 
Tim. I, 1, 291. Rendering faint quitr 
lance (2HIV. I, 1, 108) » giving faint 
return of blows. All use of quittance 
(Tim. I, 1, 291) = all the customary re- 
turns made in discharge of obligations. 
Warburton, 

quittance* v. To requite ; to retaliate. 
IHVI. II, 1, 14. 



quiver, acO'. Nimble ; active. 3HIV. UI, 

2, 801. 
qnoif. A cap or hood generally worn by 

women and sick people. Wint. IV, 4, 

236;2HIV. I, 1,147. 
quoit. To pitch as one does a quoit. 

2HIV. II, 4, 205. 
quondam. Former ; that used to be. HV. 

II, 1, 82. Quondam day (LLL. V, 

I, 7) = yesterday. The play occupies 
two days according to Daniel, and 
this speech was made on the second 
day. 

quote. 1. To note; to observe. Gent. 

II, 4, 18 (a pun upon quote and coat). 
Troil. IV, 5, 233 ; Hml. II, 1, 112; Rom. 
I, 4, 31. 

2. To construe ; to interpret. LLLb V, 
2,796. 

3. To note; to set down as in a note- 
book. LLL. II, 1, 246 ; All's. V, 3, 206; 
John IV, 2, 222. 

quotidian. A fever whoee paroxysms 
return every day. As. Ill, 2, 383. 

In HV. II, 1, 124, the Hostess speakB 
of a burning quotidian Tertian, thus 
mixing up big words so as to make 
nonsense. Hee Tertian. 




[] THE eighteenth letter. Rom. 

II, 4, 223. 
Even in the days of the 

Romans, R was called the 
dog's letter from its resemblance in 
sound to the snarling of a dog. Lucil i us 
alludes to it in a fragment, and Ben Jon- 
son, in his ** English Orammar,'* says 
that R " is the dog's letter, and hurreth 
in the sound ; the tongue striking the 
inner palate with a trembling al>out 
the teeth.*' 
raliato. A kind of ruff or band (French 
rabat). Ado. Ill, 4, 6. ** Menage saith 
it comes from rabattre, to put back^ 
because it was at first nothing but the 
collar of the shirt or shift turned back 
towards the shoulders. * * Hawkins, 



ral»bit-sucker. A young rabbit. IHFV. 
II, 4, 480. 

Some editors make rabbit-sucker — a 
weasel, but in Lyly's ** Endymion " we 
find : ** I prefer an old coney before a 
rabbit-sucker. " The context shows that 
a young rabbit was meant. Weasels 
were not hung by the heels in con- 
nection with poulter's hares." See 
poulter. 

rabblement. The rabble. Cees. I, 2, 
245. 

race. A root. Wint. IV, 3, 50. cf, raze. 

rack, n. Floating vapor ; a cloud. Sonn. 
XXXIII, 6; Tp. IV, 1, 156; Hml. II, 
2, 506 ; Ant. IV, 14, 10. 

rack, V. 1. To move as clouds. 8HVI. 
II, 1, 27. 
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2. To extend; to stretch ; to strain. Ado. 

IV, 1,222; Merch. I, 1, 181. 

In LLL. V, 2, 828, the word rack'd, 
which is the reading of the old eds., 
seems inexplicable. Rowe emended to 
rank, which seems the true meaning, 
c/. Hml. Ill, 8, 86: O, my offence is 
rank, it smells to heaven. 

raddock. See rtiddock. 

rag. A term of contempt applied to 
persons. Wiv. IV, 2, IW ; Shr. IV, 8, 
112 ; RIII. V, 3, 828 ; Tim. IV, 8, 271. 

raged. Chafed. RII. II, 1, 70. 

raging-wood. Raving mad. IHVI. IV, 
7, 35. cf. wood. 

rake, n. This well-known implement was 
the symbol of leanness, probably because 
in that condition the ribs showed regu- 
larly like the teeth of a rake. In Cor. 

I, 1, 21, there is probably a play on the 
words pikes and rakes, l>oth being 
used in agriculture, one for gathering 
together, the other (pike or pitch-fork) 
for tossing into place. 

rake, v. 1. To search for as with a rake. 
HV. II, 4, 87 and 97. 

2. To cover up. Before the invention 
of lucifer matches, tires were *^ raked ^* 
every night, i.e., covered with ashes or 
culm so that they would keep in all 
night. See Wiv. V, 5, 48 : Where fires 
thou find^st unrak^d, etc. Lr. IV, 6, 
281 : here in the sands thee Fll rake up. 

Rambures* dr. p. A French lord. HV. 

ramp. A wanton wench. Cym. I, 6, 134. 
The meaning given by Schm. is "a 
leap," a definition which utterly des- 
troys the sense o f the passage. Cot^^ra ve 
gives ** Rami>eau. Droict de ramp. A 
priuiledge, or power, to lec»her." Mid- 
dleton and Dekker use the word in the 
sense we have given : 
The bouncing ramp, that roaring girl, 
my mistress. 

—Roaring Girl, III, 3. 

rampalllan. A term of low abuse. 2HIV. 

II, 1, 67. Probably formed from the 
word ramp, q.v. 

rampant. Rearing ; standing on the hind 
legs as if preparing to spring. 2HV1. 

V, 1, 203. 



ramping. Rampant ; or it may have the 
sense in which Chaucer uses rampen, 
** to rage, be furious with anger. " IHI V. 
Ill, 1, 152. 

rank* n. The expression : The right 
butter-ujomen^s rank to market (As. Ill, 
2, 108) has puzzled the coms., but here, 
as in many other passages, although the 
precise definition of some of the words 
may be subject to doubt, the general 
meaning of the passage is clear enough. 
Touchstone means to ridicule the sing- 
song cadences of Orlando's rhymes. 
Various emendations have been pro- 
posed for rank, such as rate, rant, 
racke, etc. Whiter says: *'The right 
bu tter- women *8 rank to market * means 
the jog-trot rate (as it is vulgarly called) 
with which butter-women uniformly 
travel one after another in their road 
to market; in its application to Orlando^s 
poetry it means a set or string of verses 
in the same coarse cadence and vulgar 
uniformity of rhythm." Here rank 
means row or file. 

rank, adj. 1. Swollen. Ven. 71. 

2. Lustful; rutting. Merch. I, 3, 81. 

3. Strong, in the sense of offensive, noi- 
some, rancid. Sonn. LXIX, 12 ; Wiv. 
Ill, 5, 93 ; Hml. Ill, 8, »5 ; Tw. II, 5, 186. 

4. Luxuriant ; gross. HV. V, 2, 45 ; Hml. 
Ill, 4, 152 ; Lr. IV, 4, 3. 

The passage in a!s. IV, 1, 85, / should 
think my honesty ranker than my wit, 
has puzzled the coms. Schm. defines 
ranker here as ** greater;" this seems 
to mo the very opposite of what is 
meant. Collier's MS. Corrector changes 
to ** I should thank my honesty rather 
than my wit," a reading which White 
says has found some favor, but which 
Dyce condemns. Fumess, after quoting 
these three, leaves the matter where he 
finds it. 

It seems to me that the meaning is 
not far to seek. Rank here has the 
sense of strongly offensive ; rancid ; and 
Cotgrave has '*Ranci: Mustie, fustie, 
reasie, restie, tainted, stale, putrified, 
wafted, stinking, unsauorie, ill-smell- 
ing." Rosalind evidently means that 
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she would think her honesty more 
tainted than her wit. 

The line Oth. II, 1, 815, which in the 
g. a, text, reads : Abtise him to the 
Moor in the rank garb (the reading of 
the Quartos), is right garb in the Folios. 
Rank is defined by Malone as " lascivi- 
ous " ; Steevens, ** grossly, t.^., without 
mincing the matter''; Rolfe, "in the 
coarsest fashion.'* Fumess thinks that 
the reading of the Folio is the true one : 
" lago's plans are not yet settled, all is 
*but yet confused,' details will depend 
on circumstances as they arise; the 
main point is to get Cassio on the hip 
and then abuse him to the Moor in the 
right garb, in the best fashion, what- 
ever that fashion maybe." For garb 
— fashion, see Lr. II, 2, 104, and Hml. 
II, 2, 890. 

ransom, v. 1. To redeem. Err. I, 1, 23; 
Cym. V, 5, SH. 

2. To release for ransom. LLL. I, 2, 64 ; 
Cor. I, 6, 86. 

rap. To transport with emotion. Cym. 
I, 6, 51 ; Cor. IV, 5, 122 ; Mcb. I, 8, 57 ; 
Tim. V, 1, 67. 

rapture. 1. A fit; a passion. Cor. II, 1,285. 
2. A violent seizure. Per. II, 1, 161. 

rarely. EZarly. Sometimes spelt rearly. 
Kins. IV, 1, 110. 

rascal. A deer lean and out of season. 
As. Ill, 8, 58. 

" Certain animals, not accounted a.s 
beasts of chace, were so termed * * * 
the hart, until he was six years old, was 
accoimted rascayle.^* Way. After- 
wards applied to men. 

rascal-like. Like lean and worthless deer. 
IHVI. IV,2, 4y. 

rash. To strike as does a boar with his 
fangs. Percy, in the glossary to the " Re- 
liques of Ancient English Poetry," says : 
** Hashing seems to be the old hunting 
term to express the stroke made by the 
wild boar with his fangs. " It occurs in 
some eds. of 8h. in Lr. Ill, 7, 58 {sticke 
in the Fl.) ; RIIL III, 2, 11. (Generally 
rased.) 

rat. A well-known animal with which 
many superstitions are connected. Thus, 



in Tp. I, 2, 147, Prospero says of the 
old hulk aboard which he was placed 
that the very rata instinctively had 
quit it. This is a universal superstition 
amongst sailora. So, too, with houses ; 
rats are said to forsake a house that is 
in danger of falling. These ideas may 
have arisen from the fact that rats are 
quite sensitive to any unusual motion 
indicating weakness in a structure. Rats 
are also known to migrate in large 
numbei*s from one barnyard to another, 
and even from one part of a country to 
another. The same is true of squirrels. 
That they have a motive for this, the 
reason of which we may not be able 
to see, is beyond question. The supply 
of food and drink are probably great 
incentives to such migrations. A story 
is told of a cunning Welsh captain who 
wanted to get rid of rats that infested 
his ship, then lying in the Mersey at 
Liverpool. Having found out that there 
was a vessel laden with cheese in the 
basin, and getting alongside of her 
about dusk, be left all his hatches open 
and waited till all the rats were in his 
neighbor's ship and then moved off. 
See tail and rerse.s. 

Ratcllff, Sir Richard, dr.p. RIII. 

He was the " rat " of Collingboume^s 
rhyme (see Cutesby) and was such a 
cruel, blcHxltbirsty wretch that he was 
called *<tbe jackall" of Richard. He 
shared his ina><ter's fate at the battle of 
Boswortb. 

rat-catcher. A cat; a pun on Tybalt's 
name. Rom. Ill, 1, 78. See Tybalt 
and Prince of Cats. 

rate, n. Estimate. Tp. I, 2, 92; II, 1, 
109; Mids. Ill, 1, 157. 

In the latter passage it probably 
means rank or worth. 

rate, v. 1. To apportion. Ant. Ill, 6,25. 
2. To equal in value. Ant. Ill, 11, 09. 

ratolonim. Slender 's blunder for rotu- 
lorum. Wiv. I, 1,8. 

raught. Reacbe<l; an old form of the 
past tense and ])articiple of the verb to 
reach. LLL. IV, 2, 41 ; HV. IV, 6, 21 ; 
8HVI. I, 4, 68 ; Ant. IV, 9, 80. 
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ravel. To unravel. RII. IV, 1, 228; 

Hml. Ill, 4, 186. 
ravlned. Gk)rged with prey. Mcb. IV, 

I, 24. Mason thought that it meant the 
oppodte, starved, but the word seems 
to have been used by writers of that 
period in the sense that we have f^ven. 

ravi8h*d. Snatched from. Kins. II, 2, 22. 
rawly. Without due preparation and 

provision. HV. IV, 1, 147. 
rawness. Unprepared and unprovided 

condition. Mcb. IV, 3, 26. 
rayed. 1. Defiled; dirtied. Shr. IV, 1,8. 
2. Afflicted; sick. Shr. HI, 2, 54. 
raze, n. A root or, perhaps, a package. 

IHIV. II, 1, 27. 
razed. Slashed or streaked in patterns. 

Hml. Ill, 2, 293. 
reach. Far sightedness. We of wisdom 

and of reach — we who are endowed 

with wisdom and reach. Hml. II, 1, 

64. cf. We of taste and feeling. LLL. 

IV, 2, 30. 
rear-mouse. See rere-mouse. 
rearward. The last troop; the rearguard. 

IHVI. Ill, 8, 83. Figuratively in Sonn. 

XC, 6; Rom. 111,2, 121. 
reason. 1. To converse; to talk. Merch. 

II, 8, 27 ; John IV, 8, 29 ; RIII. IV, 4, 
537. 

2. To argue ; to debate. HV. V, 2, 165; 
Lr. V, 1, 28. 

rebate. To blunt; to take off the edge. 
Meas. I, 4, 60. 

rebeck. A three-stringed fiddle. Used 
as a name in Rom. IV, 5, 135. 

recheat. ** A recall or retreat ; from the 
old French recept or recet. A hunting 
term for a certain set of notes sounded 
on the horn to call the dogs off. In 
Ado. I, 1, 243, the meaning is: '* I will 
supply horns for such a purix>se *' 
{Nares)y i.e., for sounding a recheat, 
alluding, of course, to the threadbare 
joke of the cuckold's horns. For a full 
discussion of recheat , see Fumess's 
"New Variorum," Ado. p. 82. 

receipt. 1. The thing received ; money. 
RII. 1,1, 126; Cor. I, 1, 116. 
2. Ca|5acity; power of receiving. Sonn. 
CXXXVI, 7. 



3. Receptacle ; a place for receiving and 

containing anything. HVIII. II, 2, 139; 

Mcb. I, 7, 66. 
receive. 1. To accept (intellectually) ; to 

acknowledge ; to believe. Qeut. V, 4, 

78; Meas. I, 8, 16; Tw. Ill, 4, 212; 

Mcb. I, 7, 74. 
2. To understand. Meas. II, 4, 82; re- 

ceiving =» capacity or understanding. 

Tw. Ill, 1, 181. 
reck. To heed ; to care ; to mind. Ven. 

288; As. II, 4, 81 ; Hml. I, 8, 51 ; Cym. 

IV, 2, 154. 
record. 1. To witness. Tit. I, 1, 255; 

Tim. IV, 2, 4. 
2. To sing. Gent. V, 4, 6; Per. IV, 

Prol. 27. 
recordation. Remembrance. 2HIV. II, 

8, 61; Troil. V, 2, 116^ In the latter 

instance, perhaps « recall to mind. 
recorder. A kind of flute or flageolet. 

Mids. V, 1, 123; Hml. Ill, 2, 303. 
recourse. Frequent flowing. Troil. V, 

8, 55. The word is evidently used here 

in its radical or etymological sense. 
recover the wind. To get the windward 

of the game so that it may not scent 

the hunter and thus prevent him from 

approaching it and driving it into the 

toil. Hml. Ill, 2, 868. 
recure. To restore to health ; to heal. 

Ven. 465 ; Sonn. XLV, 9 ; RIII. Ill, 7, 

130. cf. unrecuring, 
rede. Advice ; counsel. Hml. I, 8, 51. 
This word is still in use in Scotland. 

Compare the closing lines of Bums^s 

** Epistle to a Young Friend " : 

And may ye better reck the rede 
Than ever did th' adviser I 

red-lattice. It is said that a lattice 
window painted red was formerly a 
common distinction of an alehouse; 
hence, red-lattice phrases — alehouse 
talk. 2HIV. II, 2, 86. Other colors 
seem also to have lieen used, as appears 
from the following note by Gilford on 
the Oreen Lattice mentioned in Jonson^s 
Every Man in His Humour: ** In our 
author^s time the windows of alehouses 
were furnished with lattices of various 
colors (glass, probably, was too ooelly 
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and too brittle for the kind of guests 
which frequented them). Thus we hear 
of the red, the blue and in this place of 
the Qreen Lattices. There is a lane in 
the city yet called Green-lettuce (lattice) 
Lane^ from an alehouse which once stood 
in it; and Serjeant Hall, in The Tatler, 
directs a letter to his brother at the Red 
Lettace (lattice) in Butcher Row.'* May 
not different alehouses have been dis- 
tinguished by different colors, and may 
not the ''Red Lattice'' have had the 
reputation of being low ? 

red plague. According to Steevens «■ 
the erysipelas; Dr. Krautt believes it 
to be the leprosy. In the ''General 
Practise of Physicke" (1605), p. 675, 
three different kinds of the pIagu&-sore 
are mentioned — 'sometimes it is red, 
other whiles yellow, and sometimes 
blacke, which is the very worst and 
most venimous.' " Halliwell. Tp. I, 2, 
364; Troil. II, 1, 30; Cor. IV, 1, 13. 

reduce. I. To bring back; HV. V, 3, 
6:5; RIII. V, 5, 36. 

2. To bring ; to convey. RIIL II, 3, 68. 
In all these instances the word bears 
the etymological meaning. 

reedt n. Any tall, broad-leaved grass 
growing on the margins of streams or 
other wet places. The common reed 
was extensively used for thatching 
buildings, and the dripping rain falling 
from the eaves furnishes a striking 
simile in Tp. V, 1, 17. 

Musical pipes were also made of the 
hollow stems of reeds ; hence, simile in 
Merch. Ill, 4, 67. See eaves and eaves- 
dropper. 

reed, adj. Piping. Merch. Ill, 4, 67. 
See reedy n. 

re-edify. To rebuild. RIII. Ill, 1, 71. 
This is the radical or etymological 
meaning of the word. 

reek, n. Smoke ; vapor. Wiv. Ill, 3, 86 ; 
Cor. Ill, 3, 121. The word reek (lx»th 
as noun and verb) is still used in Scot- 
land. The city of Edinburgh is known 
as '' Auld Reeky '* from the great 
quantity of smoke produced by the com- 
bustion of bituminous coal. 



reek, v. To emit smoke or vapor ; to per- 
spire. Ven. 555; LLL. IV, 8, 140; 
HVIIL II, 4, 308 ; Lr. II, 4, 30. 

reeky. Smoky ; squalid ; stinking. Rodl 
IV, 1, a3; Ado. Ill, 8, 143. 

reeling ripe. See ripe. 

refel. To refute. Meas. V, 1, 94. 

refer, v. refl. 1. To appeal Wint. Ill, 2, 
116; 0th. 1,2,64. 

2. To have recourse to. Meas. Ill, 1, 355. 

3. To devote one's self to ; to give one's 
self up. Cym. 1, 1, 6. 

Regan, dr. p. Daughter to King Lear. Lr. 

regiment. Gk>vernment ; sway. Antw III, 
6, 95. 

region. 1. A tract of country ; a neigh- 
bourhood ; a locaUty. IHVI. II, 1, » ; 
(^r. IV, 6, 102; Lr. I, 1, 147. 
2. Place; rank; station; dignity. Wiv. 
Ill, 2, 75 ; Cym. V, 4, 98. 

The woi*d, as it occurs in HmL II, 3, 
509, is thus explained by the ** Clarendon 
Press " ed. : ''Originally, a division of 
the sky marked out by the Roman 
augurs. In later times the atmosphere 
was divided into three regions — upper, 
middle and lower." And this meaning 
has been generally given to the word in 
this passage, as also in line 509 of same 
act and scene, and in Rom. II, 2, 31. 
But the usual meaning, viz., a locality, 
a tract, seems to fit all thee6 cases. The 
"region kites" may mean simply the 
kites of that neighborhood ; Hamlet cer- 
tainly does not mean all the kites that 
frequent the upper regions of the whole 
atmosphere. So, too, in Rom. II, 2, 31 ; 
the very expression " airy region " 
shows that region did not specially de- 
note the air in Sh. mind. 

Relgnier (Ren6e), dr. p. Duke of Anjou. 
IHVI. 

regreet, n. Salutation ; g^reeting. Merch. 
11,9,89; John III, 1,341. 

regreet, v. 1. To greet again; to re- 
salute. RII. I, 3, 143. 
2. To greet ; to salute. RII. I, 8, 67. 

reguerdon, n. Reward ; requitaL IHVI. 
Ill, 1, 170. 

reguerdon, v. To reward. IHVI. Ill, 
4,'^. 
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rejourn. To adjourn. Cor. II, 1, 80. 

relative. Applicable ; pertinent ; condu- 
sive. Hml. II, 2, 633. 

Sjmons truly observes that the best 
comment which has been made on these 
lines is to be found in Mr. Irving^s 
acting. This is described by Marshall, 
in his *' Study of Hamlet/* as follows : 
*' He takes his tablets out of his pocket 
before speaking the words — 

1*11 have grounds 
More relative than this. 

The precise meaning of the word * this * 
and what it refers to, never seemed very 
clear ; but this action explains it. In 
the first act, after the Ghost has left 
him, it will be remembered that Hamlet 
has written down in his tablets that 
Claudius was a villain. These same 
tablets he holds now in his hand; in 
them he is going to put down some ideas 
for the speech which he intends to in- 
troduce into the play to be performed 
before Claudius with the object of 

making 

his occtilted guilt 
* * * itself unkenneL 

Can there be any more natural action 
than this, that he should touch those 
tablets with the other hand while he 
says: 

I*II have grounds 
More relative than tins, 

t.«., *than this record of my uncle^s 
guilt which I made after the interview 
with my father *s spirit.* ** 

relume. To light again. Oth. V, 2, 18. 

remainders. In the passage Cym. 1, 1, 129, 
it is obvious that by good remainders 
Posthumus means those that are to abide 
at the court. Evans thinks that there is 
a touch of irony here, and points it out 
thus : *' Posthumus prays for a blessing 
on the good people left at court when 
it was relieved of the burden of his un- 
worthiness.** Surely this is a mistake. 
Imogen, his wife whom he worshipped, 
was there. Did he throw his ironical 
slurs at her ? There was no thought of 
irony or of his own un worthiness, as 
Schm. suggests, but an ezpresdou of 



feeling for the loved ones he was oom- 

polled to leave. 
remediate. Medicinal ; able to furnish a 

remedy. Lr. IV, 4, 17. 
remember. To remind. Sonn. CXX, 9 ; 

Wint. Ill, 2, 231 ; IHIV. V, 1, 82; Ldr. 

1, 4, 72. cf. learn. 

remorse. Pity. Meas. II, 2, 54; HmL 
II, 2, 518 ; Lr. IV, 2, 73. 

This word, as it occurs in Oth. Ill, 8, 
468, And to obey shall be in me remorse^ 
is not easily explained, and it has been 
suggested that the passage is probably 
corrupt. In the same act and scene, 
line 869, the word remorse would seem 
to mean conscience rather than pity, 
and it may have the same meaning here. 

remorseful. Tender-hearted ; compassion- 
ate. Gent. IV, 8, 13 ; 2HVI. IV, 1, 1 ; 
RIII. I, 2, 156. 

remotion. Removal ; keeping aloof ; non- 
appearance. Tim. IV, 8, 846 ; Lr. II, 
4, 115. 

remove, n. A post stage. AU^s. V, 8, 18L 

removed. I. Remote ; sequestered. Meas. 

1, 8, 8 ; As. Ill, 2, 860 ; HmL I, 4, 61. 

2. The passage in As. V, 4, 71, a lie seven 
times removed^ is explained by Schm. 
as ** seven steps in the scale of grada- 
tion." Perhaps, however, the word is 
here used in its radical sense and means 
simply, repeated — re-moved, each time 
becoming more offensive than the pre- 
ceding. For a full discussion of the 
whole passage, see the *'New Variorum " 
of Fumess. 

As it occurs in IHIV. IV, 1, 85: On 
any soul removed but on his own, 
Johnson explains as : ** On any less 
near to himself ; on any whose interest 
is remote.'* 

render. Statement ; account. Cym. IV, 
4,11. 

renege. To renounce ; to deny. Lr. II, 

2, 84 ; Ant. I, 1, 8. Still in use in this 
country as a term in card-playing. 

renown. Goodness; praiseworthy quality. 

Cym. V, 5, 202. 
rent. To rend ; to tear. Mids. Ill, 2, 215. 
renying. Denying ; disowning ; becoming 

a renegade. Pilgr. 250. 
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ratlre, n. 1. Rptrent. lUlV. II. 3, M; 
Cor. 1, 0, Si Gym. V, 3, 40. 
2. Return. Lucr. 573 ; John II, 1, 2SS. 
Mtin, V. 1. To retorn. Van. 906 ; Troll. 
I, S. 381. 

2. ToMuwer. Tniil. I, S,M. 

3. To withdraw. RII. II, 2, 40. 
reverb. Toooho; toresound. Lr.I, 1,156. 
reverence. This word, sb uaed bj 8h., 

has In geiieral the usual liKiiillcatloii, 
vix., respect and veneration. In some 
cues, as In HV. 1. 2, %, It la uaed towards 
church dij^ltaries much as the word 
^'worship" Is used towards judges, etc. 
—a sort of title of honor. As it occurs 
In As. I, I, 6t, It has called torth a long 
note in moat annotated editions. Thus, 
after quotlug the passage, Warburton 
remarks as follows : " This Is sense, 
indeed, and niay be thus understood- 
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e degree, derived to you, as the 
flnt-bom — but I am persuaded that 
Orlando did not here mean to compli- 
ment his brother, or condemn himself ; 
•OmethlDg of which there is in that 
•mse. I rather think he intended a 
■atirlcal reflection on his brother, who 
by telling him feed vjith his hinds. 
treated him as one not sn nearly related 
to dill Sir Robert • as himself was. I 
imagine, therefore, Shaktsprar might 
write,— aiteit your coining before me 
ia nearer to hii Rivenui, i.r., though 
you are no nearer in blood, yet IE must 
be owned, indeed, you are nearer In 

There was no irony here ; It was all 
sober earnest, and Orlando spoke strictly 
according to the facts as they were 
recognls^ in England. The eldest son 
inherited the title and honors and these 
carried the revenues, so that Warbur- 
ton's alteration is no improvement. 

Caldecott's explanation Is evidently 
the true one. He makes nearer to hi* 



A. strange mistake, seeing that the tme 
name, Sir Rowlaod, occurs only five 
IhiM lower down. Warburton prob- 
ably bad old SlrBobert Fanlconbrldga 



more closely and directly 
the repreeeatative of bis bououi-s; the 
head of the famUy, aitd thence entitled 
to a larger proportion of derivative 
respect; so Prince Henry to his father: 
lly due from thee is this Imperial 

Which, ■■ immtdlatt from thy place 

and blood. 
Derives Itself to me. 

aHIV.lV,S,41,«(»s9." 
In r^ard to Oli ver's sudden outburst 
of violence, Pumaes says: "It Is evi- 
dently the irony in the tone, whatever 
the word, which Inflames Oliver," But 
surely no irony was needed. It was 
Orlando's direct and bitter upbraidings 
(no irony about them) that ezdted 
Oliver into the attempt to lay violent 
bands on his brother, 
revolt. A deserter. John V, 2, 151 ; V. 

4. 7 ; Cym. IV, 4, 6. 
Reynaldo.dr.p. Servant to Fcdonlos. HmL 
rheun. I. Te«n. Ado. V, 3, 85; HmL 
11. 2. 539. 

2. Saliva. Herch. 1, S, IIS. 

3. Rheumatism. Meas. III. 1, 81. This 
is the usual explanation, but It is 
possibly wToog. Hee rheuinatie. 

rlientnatlc. M^one (Variorum ed., VoL 
V, p. 21*1) says; "Rhenmatio diseasea 
slgidfied in Bb. time not what we now 
call rheumatism, but distillations from 
the head, catarrhs, etc. " In the Sydney 
" Memorials " it is said of the health of 
air Henry Sydney that " He hath verie 
much distemporid divers parts of hit 
bodle; as, namelie, his bedde, his 
stomack, etc. And thereby is always 
subject to dlstillacions, coughes and 
other mniatich diseases." And in Hol- 
land's " Translation of Pliny's Natural 
History," bk. XIX. cap. 23, occurs: 
" And these are supposed to be singular 
for thoses fluxes and catarrhes which 
take a course to the belly and breed 
fluxes called by the Greeks iiAeu- 
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The accent is on the flret syllable, as 
in Ven. 135; 
O'erwoni, despised, rbenmatlc and cold. 

The mrd It oted blunderingly by Hrt. 
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Quickly in H V. II, 3, 40. It is not very 
clear what word she meant to use ; 
lunatic and fanatic have been sug- 
fCested ; perhaps erratic. 

Rhesus. A son of King Eioneus in Thrace 
and an ally of the Trojans in their war 
with the Greeks. He possessed horses 
white as snow and swift as the wind, 
which were carrie<i off by night by 
UlysHes and Dioniedes, the latter of 
whom murdered Rhesus himself in his 
sleep. 8HVI. IV, a, 20. 

Rhodope. A famous Greek courtezan of 
Thracian origin. Her name signifies 
"the rosy-cheeked," and she was a 
fellow slave with JEaop^ the poet, both 
of them belonging to ladmon, a Bamian. 
Bhe afterwards became the property of 
Xanthes, another Saniian, who carried 
her to Naucrntis, in Egypt, in the reign 
of Amasis, and at this great seaport, 
the Alexandria of ancient times, she 
carried on the trade of an hetaera for 
the l)enefit of her master. Charaxus, 
the brother of Bappho, having come to 
Naucnitis in the way of business, fell 
despi^rately in love with her and ran- 
somed her from slavery. She continued 
to live at Naucratis after she obtained 
her freedom and, pursuing her old 
occupation, amassed so much weedth 
that it is said that she was able to build 
the third pyramid. It is to this that 
allusion is made in IHVI. I, 6, 22. 
Henxlotus tries to prove that there was 
no truth in this story, and it is claimed 
that the third pyramid was built by 
Nitocris, an Egyptian queen, famous 
for her beauty. On the other hand, it 
is claimed that Rhodope and Nitocris 
are the same, and the following account 
of the way in which she became queen 
is given : As Rhodoi)e was one day 
bathing at Naucratis, an eagle took up 
one of her sandals, flew away with it, 
and dropped it in the lap of the Egyptian 
king, as he was administering justice at 
Memphis. Struck by the strange oc- 
currence and the beauty of the sandal, 
he did not rest until he had found out 
the fair owner, and as soon as he had 



discovered her he made her his queen. 
Miian calls the king '' Ftemmiticfaiis,*' 
but the accuracy of this is doabtf ul. 

The passage in IHIV. I, 6, 23, reads 
Then Rhodophe'^s or Memphis ever 
was in the Fl. Capell suggested that 
(Mr was a misprint for o/, whic^ it un- 
doubtedly is, and this emendation was 
adopted by Dyce and is now usually 
found in the g. a. text. 

rhymed. See rat and verses, 

RIalto. The meaning of this name is 
thus given by Florio in his '* Italian 
Dictionary " : " As it were, Rivo Alto, 
a high shore. * * * An eminent place 
in Venice where Marchants commonly 
meet.** The namei?ta/to was applied 
to three different objects : A large 
island on which the Exchange was 
built ; the Exchange itself, and the 
bridge which connected the island with 
St. Mark's Quarter. 8h. always refers 
to the Exchange. Ck>ryat, in his *' Cmd- 
ities" (1611), thusdescribes the building: 
''The Rialto, which is at the furthest 
side of the bridge as you come from St. 
Mark's, is a most stately building, being 
the Exchange of Venice, where the 
Venetian gentlemen and the merchants 
doe meete twice a day,4)etwixt eleuen 
and twelue of the clocke in the morning, 
and betwixt flue and sixe of the docke 
in the af ternoone. This Rialto is of a 
goodly height, built all with bricke as 
the palaces are, adorned with many 
faire walkes or open galleries that I 
before mentioned, and hAth a prety 
quadrangular court adioyning to it. 
But it is inferior to our Exchange in 
London, though indeede there is a farre 
greater quantity of building in this 
then in ours.** Merch. I, 8, 20. 

rib, V. To enclose and protect from injury. 
Merch. II, 7, 51 ; Cym. Ill, 1, 19. 

ribaudred. Lewd ; nbald. Ant. Ill, 8, 20. 

Richard, dr.p. Afterwards Duke of 
Gloucester and Richard III. SHVI. 
and RIII. 

Various attempts have been made to 
show that Richard was not the monster 
that he is generally represented in 
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history, but without success. Walpole, 
in his *' Historic Doubts/' was amongst 
the first. The consensus of opinion now 
Is, that instead of representing him 
in the play as blacker than he was, 
Sh. has really done him more than 
justice. 

Richard, dr.p. Son to Plantagenet, Duke 
of York, 2HVI. 

Richard Cceur-de-lk>n. The passage (John 
I, 1, 267), Nor keep his princely heart 
from Richard^ 8 hand, alludes to a story 
told in the old metrical romance of 
"Richard Coeur de Lj-on," a very full 
account of which will be found in the 
Introduction to the Third Series in 
Percy's ** Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry." In this romance we are told 
that Richard, on his return from the 
Holy Land, having been discovered in 
the habit of **a palmer in Ahnaye," 
was seized as a spy and thrown into 
prison. Wardrewe, the king's son, 
hearing of Richard's great strength, 
desires the jailor to let him have a sight 
of bis prisoners. Richard being the 
foremost, Wardrewe asks him **if he 
dare stand a buffet from his hand ?'' 
and that on the morrow he shall return 
him another. Richard consents and re- 
ceives a blow that staggers him. On 

^ the morrow, having previously waxe<l 
his hands, he waits bis antagonist's 
arrival. Wardrewe "held forth as a 
trewe man " and Richard gave him a 
blow that broke his jaw-bone, and killed 
him on the sjKjt. The king, to revenge 
the death of his 8f>n, orders, by the 
advice of one Eldrede, that a lion, kept 
purposely from fo(xl, shall Ite turned 
loose upon Richard. But the king's 
daughter, having fallen in love with 
him, she not only told him of the plot, 
but furnished him with forty ells of 
white silk " kever-chefes " ; these 
" aboute his arme he wonde," and when 
the lion attacked him he thrust his arm, 
thus protected, down the lion's throat 

"And rente out the herte with his 

honde 
Lounge and all that he there f onde. 



The lyon fell deed to the grounde': 
Richard felte no wem," i.e., wound or 
hurt. 

Rastell, in his " Chronicle," makes 
mention of this memorable feat, but 
adds: " Ther fore some say he is called 
Rycharde Cure de Lyon; but some say 
he is called Cure de Lyon because of 
his boldenesse and hardy stomake.'* 

The reference to Oreat Comr-de- 
lion'8 heart in IHVL III, 2, 88, is to 
Holinshed's account of Richard's last 
directions as to the disposal of his body 
after death, which is as f oUows : " Fi- 
nallie reniembring himself e also of the 
place of his buriall, he commanded that 
his bodie should be interred at Fonteu- 
vard at his father's feet, but he willed 
his heart to be conueied vnto Rouen, 
and there buried in testimonie of the 
loue which he had ever found in 
the citizens there. His bowels he or- 
deined to be buried in Poictiers, as in a 
place naturallie vnthankefull and not 
worthie to reteine any of the more 
honorable ports of bis body." 

It is said that in accordance with the 
above directions the heart of Richard 
was buried in Rouen Cathedral, and is 
now in the museum of that town. For 
an account of the death of Richard, see 
Lymoges. 

Richmond, Henry Tudor, Earl of, dr. p. 
Afterwards Henry VII. 8HVL and 
RIII. 

rid. To destroy. Tp. I, 2, 864; RIL V, 
4, 11; 3HVI. V,6, 67. 

riggish. Wanton ; lewd. Ant. II, 2, 246. 

right, n. Satisfaction. Do me right (AU^s. 
V, 1, 149) a- meet me in combat. Same 
expression in 2HIV. V, 8, 77 *>- pledge 
me in drink. 

right, adj. True; exact; downright. 
Mids. Ill, 2, 802; As. Ill, 2, 103; also 
127 and 290. 

rigol. A circle. Lucr. 1745; 2HIV. 5, 86. 

rim. Some part of the abdomen not very 
well defined. HV. IV,4, 15. 

"The original readhig [the FL] is 
rymme, which Capell, judging from 
the main object of the speaker, boldly 
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proDounoed to signify money; others 
haTe wished to read ryno, but that term 
is probably not of such antiquity, and 
the conjecture supposes the original 
word to be ry m, which it is nut. Pistol, 
with a very vague notion of the anatom- 
ical meaning of rymme, seems to use 
it in a general way for any pcu^ of the 
intestines; his object being to terrify 
his prisoner. 

The slender rimme too weak to part 
The boyling liver from the heart. 

Oorge't Lucan. 

In the latter passage it seems more like 
the diaphragm, as Mr. Hteevens inter- 
prets it, but it is not properly so. Nares. 

ring. See cracked an<l rush. 

ringlets. The curious rings which are 
frequently seen in ])astures and on hill- 
sides were vupixised to be caused by the 
fairies. They are of two kinds, one in 
which the grass is of a brighter green 
than eliie where, and which weresupi)08ed 
to be kept in gcKxl condition by being 
watered and tended by thene strange 
beings, ^lids. II, 1, 9, and Wiv. V, 5, 
T2. In the others the grass is poor and 
the ground almoHt liare. In these the 
grass was sup|iom*d to \te injure<i by the 
dancing of the liad fairies. The refer- 
ences to these rings or ringlets in the 
older literature are quite numerous. In 
addition to those already quoted from 
Sh., see Tp. V, 1, 37; Mids. II, 1, 86 ; 
Mcb. IV, 1, 42. Drayton thus refers to 
them in bis ** Nymphidia *^ : 
And in their courKeH make that round 
Id meadows and in manthes found. 
Of them so calle<l the fayrie ground 
Of which they have the keeping. 

Douce, in his note on Mids. II, 1, 9, 
says : "When thedanisflsof old gathered 
the 3iay dew on the grass, and which 
they made use of to improve their com- 
plexions, they left undisturbed such of 
it as they perceived on the fairy rings ; 
apprehensive that the fairies should, in 
revenge, destroy their beauty. Nor was 
it reckoned safe to put the foot within 
the rings lest they should be liable to 
the fairies' power.'' 



The cause of these rings was for a 
long time a mystery, but it is now 
generally believed that they are dae to 
the growth of a species of fungus which 
spreads from a centre, gradually dying 
down and enriching the soil as it decays, 
fungi being, as is well known, very rich 
in nitrogen. WhUe the fungus is grow* 
ing, it crowds out the grass and causes 
an appearance of barrenness ; after it 
dies out or becomes dormant the grass 
springs up with renewed vigor. Mar- 
shall says that he has examined many 
of these fairy rings, but never could find 
any trace of the fungi I think I have 
seen it stated that they are microscopic 

ring time. In some eds. these words are 
hyphenated, but in the Cambridge Bh. 
and most others, as well as in the Edin- 
burgh MS., they are given as two 
words. In the Folios the word is rang 
time; Johnson suggested rank timet 
and Steevens conjectured riwgr^im*, t.^., 
* * the aptest season f < )r marriage. " Douce 
notes that *Mn confirmation of Mr. 
Steevens*s reatling, it appears from the 
old calenders that the spring was the 
season of marriage." Steevens^s con- 
jecture was confirmed by the finding of 
an old MS. which, as Knight says, 
*' cannot have been written later than 
sixteen years after the publication of 
the present play,'' i.«., A8 You Like IL 
The meaning given by Steevens and 
Douce is, no doubt, the true one, though 
Schm. gives an explanation slightly 
different. As. V, 8, 20. See rye, 

ripe. Mature; brought to completion. 
Thus reeling ripe (Tp. V, 1, 279) — 
ready to reel or stagger; in this case 
from drunkenness. Also, in LLL. V, 
2, 274, weeping-ripe «= ready to weep. 
So, too, in Err. I, 1, 78, sinking-ripe — 
ready to sink. In Chapman^s May 
Day we find rope-ripe ^ i.e., ready for 

• hanging. Ripe, of itself, does not mean 
drunk, though we have seen it so defined. 

rivage. The shore. HV. Ill, Chor. 14. 

rival. An associate; a companion; a 

partner. Mids. Ill, 2, 156 ; HmL 1, 1, la. 

Tins word, which now means a com- 
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petitor or antagonist, is derived from 
rivaliSy one who uses the same brook as 
another, a neighbour. Even in 8h. 
time it was banning to change its 
meaning. Thus one of Cotgrave^s de- 
finitions is: *'A competitor in loue," 
and it is used in this sense in several 
passages. Mids. Ill, 2, 155; Lr. 1, 1, 47. 
cf. rivality, 

rivality. Co-partnership ; equality. Ant. 
Ill, 5, 8. 

rive. To discharge ; to flre. IHVI. IV, 
2,29. 

rivellcd. Ck)rrugated; wrinkled. Troil. 
V, 1, 26. 

Riverg, Earl, dr.p. Antony Woodville, 
brother to Lady Grey. 8H VI. and RIII. 
The name of Antony Woodville will 
be known as long as men give any 
attention to the history of English 
letters. He was one of the most learned 
men of his age and was the patron of 
Caxton, who, under his auspices, pro- 
duced the first book printed in England. 
He was also the translator of the second 
book printed by Caxton, viz., "The 
Dictes and Sayeings of the Philosophers 
translated out of French by Antone Erl 
Ryuyers/' This was published in folio 
in 1477. 

rivo. A word of doubtful meaning ; a 
bacchanalian exclamation. IHIV. II, 
4,126. 

road. 1. A roadstead ; a place where 
ships may ride at anchor in safety. 
Merch. I, 1, 19 ; 8h. II, 1, 377. 

2. A journey ; a stage. H VIII. IV, 2, 17. 

3. An inroad ; a foray. H V. I, 2, 138 ; 
Cor. Ill, 1, 5. Probably a variant of 
raid. 

In 2HIV. II, 2, 183, Doll Tearsheet is 
said to be a common road, evidently 
meaning that she was easily accessible. 
As an instance of emendation run mad 
we find the reading Doll Tearstreet 
suggested. 
roast. The passage, 2HVI. I, 1, 109, in 
the g. a. text reads, rule the roast. In 
all the Folios the word is roaty and some 
doubt has been expressed as to whether 
rost should be rendered roast or roost. 



t.e., whether the reference is to the 
master who sits at the head of the table 
and rules the feast or to some one who 
is "cock of the walk," i.e., master of 
the hens that roost with hinL It has 
also been suggested that it is the word 
rotisty " the turbulent part of a channel 
or firth occasioned by the meeting of 
rapid tides,'* but how this could be ruled 
is not easily seen. Another suggestion 
is that it is roadst or council. This 
would be most appropriate provided 
any authority could be produced for the 
word roadst. 
rob. To plunder. In Oth. I, 1, 87, the 
expression: ^Zounds, sir ^ you^re robbed; 
for shame, put on your gown, as it 
is found in the g. a. text, reads. Sir, 
y^are rob'd, for shame put on your 
Oowne, in the FL* As found in the 
Fl. there seems to be a pun upon 
"robb'd" and "rob'd," which ia lost 
in the modern reading. The admonition 
— put on your Oowne, lends force to 
this. Theobald thinks that gown does 
not mean a nightgown, but his senatorial 
gown, cf toga. This would be as 
much as to say : Put on your senatorial 
dignity and powers. 

In a note communicated to Dr. Fur- 
ness by the late Ekiwin Booth we are 
told that "Brabantio should be seen 
through the open window at his books 
or papers ; this would account for his 
appearance, instead of his servants, at 
this * terrible summons.* lago should 
keep in shadow during this.** It 
must seem desperately presumptuous 
for a mere amateur like myself to differ 
from two such high authorities, but 
surely they are not sustained by the 
context. Brabantio could not read his 
books and papers without a light, and 
yet the first thing he does after he 
realises the situation, is to ask for a 
taper. Why should he order the serv- 



* The '' Cambridge Shakespeare,** which 
professes to give all important vari- 
orum readings, reads '*robb'd** and 
makes no note of the readi^of theFl. 
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aiiU t(> **Mtrike on the tinder*' if lie 
already had a lamp burning ? And if 
be eat reading at his papers, he would 
have been dressed and Iago*8 joke about 
"robbing" and ** robing" would have 
fallen flat. I have no doubt that Bh. 
Intended to have Brabantio in bed when 
Rfxlerigo an<l lago roused him. Bee 
roune and tinder. 

Robert Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, dr.p. 
John. 

Robert Paidconbridge, dr.p. Lawful son 
to Hir Robert Faulconbridge. John. 

Robin, dr.p. Page to Bir John Falstaff. 
Wiv. 

Robin Qoodfeilow, df.p. A fairy. Mids. 
Hee I*uck. 

Robin Hood. Bee Hood, Robin. 

robin - redbreast. A bird well known 
in Europe, but not an inhabitant of 
America, our robin not being a robin 
at all, but a thrush — ^the Turdua migra- 
toriun or migratory thrush. The English 
robin is known to ornithologists as the 
Erithacua rubecvla. It is not quite as 
large as the English sparrow, being 
about b^ inches long and 9 inches in 
extent of wing, while the sparrow is 
6 inches long and 9^ inches in extent of 
wing. It has an olive- brown back and 
a red breast, the color of the latter 
being nui(;h brighter than that of our 
American robin. It is so great a favorite 
with all claHses in Great Britain that it 
is looked ui)on as almost sacred, so that 
amongst the conimou people it is con- 
sidertMi alinoKt a crime to kill one. On 
the continent, however, it is regarded 
as a great delicacy for the table and is 
caught in enormous numl>ers by pro- 
fewiional birdcat<*hers. It is a migratory 
bird, and on the approach of winter 
presses in myriads towards the south, 
although a cerUiin numlier always re- 
main in their old haunts, so that in the 
coldest winter they may be seen even in 
Scotland, where they approach the 
houses and become quite familiar. It 
is curious that this favorite bird is men- 
tioned only three times in Bh. : Qent. 
n, 1, 21; IHIV. lU, 1, 265, and Cym. 






IV, 2, 234, where it is caUed the ** rud- 
dock " (**Raddocke" in Fl). In the 
latter passage allusion is made to that 
common l)elief which is embodied in the 
ballad of The Babes in Vie Wood^ and 
which holds that the ruddock or reil- 
breast always covers with leaves or 
moss any dead body that it may find 
exposed. 

In the passage in IHIV. Ill, 1, 265, 
referring to a redbreast teacher, a 
teacher or trainer of singing birds is 
undoubtedly meant. On this point, 
however, Marshall ("The Henry Irving 
Bhakespeare ") says: *' Bullfinches are 
commonly taught to pipe ; redbreasts 
rarely. We might have supposed the 
bullfinch to be the bird here meant, but 
robin redbreast is not, so far as I know, 
a name given to that bird.^' 

It may be well to note here that the 
English names given to American plants 
and animals are often misleading to 
American readers. AVhen the first 
English colonists landed here they saw 
a bird which appeared to resemble the 
robin of their old home, much larger in 
size, it is true, but with a reddish breast, 
and so they gave it the name of '* robin. ^* 
The grouse they called a pheasant, and 
a bird halfway between a partridge and 
a quail they sometimes called qufdl and 
sometimes partridge. Other names were 
misapplied, and if we wish to know 
with any approach to accuracy just 
which plant, bird, )>east or fish is meant, 
the only way is to use the scientific 
name. 

robustious. Rough ; stout ; sturdy. Hml. 
111,2, 10; HV. lU, 7, 159. 

rocked. Bhook ; trembled. Lucr. 262. 

Roderigo, dr.p. A Venetian gentleman. 
Oth. 

roe. This word, as used by Mercutio, 

' Rom. II, 4, 41, has afforded some fun if 
nothing else. 
Benvolio. Here comes Romeo, here 

comes Romeo. 
Mercutio, Without his roe, like a 
dried herring. 

Here roe can scarcely mean anything 
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ehe thau the rue of a fish. Dowden, in 
his edition of this play, gives the follow- 
ing Interesting note on the passage: 
** Seymour has the grotesque notion that 
Romeo without his roe is tneo or O, me! 
a lover^s sigh. Rolfe thinks roe may 
mean mistress (from the female deer). 
Why, has not some * ingenious gentle- 
man * said that roe stands for i?o-saline? 
* A herring without a roe ' is the crown- 
ing comparison of Menelaus with con- 
temptible creatures put into Thersites^ 
mouth. Troilus and Cressida, V, 1, 
168." 

Rogers, dr.p. A Sicilian gentleman. 
Wint. 

roguiog. Vagrant; roaming. Per. IV, 
1,97. 

foisting. Bullying; blustering. Troil. 
II, 2, 208. 

romagc. Bustle ; turmoil. Hml. 1, 1, 107. 
That thi% word, as used in this passage, 
has the meaning we have given to it all 
the coms. are agreed, but its origin is 
not so obvious. The words roomage and 
rummage are nautical terms almost 
equivalent to stowage. Rummage has 
acquired the sense of to turn over, to 
search, and this change of meaning is 
not greater than has occurred in the 
case of many other words. Various 
origins have been suggested, but none 
that seem to aid matters. It is just 
possible that the word, as here used, 
may be a variant of roamage^ a roaming 
or running to and fro in the land. 

Rome. That this word was, sometimes at 
least, pronounced room is evident from 
John III, 1, 180, and Caes. I, 2. 147. 

Romeo* dr.p. Son to Montague and lover 
and husband of Juliet. Rom. 

For note on fate of subordinate actors 
In this play, see nurse. 

rondure. Circle. Sonn. XXI, 8. 

ronyon. A mangy, scabby creature. 
(French, rogneux.) Wiv. IV, 2, 195; 
Mcb. I, 8, 6. 

rood. The crucifix. 2HrV. Ill, 2, 8; 
Rom. I, 8, 36; Hml. UI, 4, 14. 

**It would appear that, at least in 
earlier times, the rood signified not 



merely the cross, but the image of Ciirizit 
on the cross.'* Dyce. 

roolc, n. A cheater ; a thief. Wiv. I, 8, 2. 
(In bully-rook.) 

rook,v. To perch; to roost. 8HVI.V,6,47. 

rooky. Misty ; gloomy. Perhaps full of 
rooks or crows. Mcb. Ill, 2, 51. 

rooted. Learned by heart. Ck>r. Ill, 2, 55. 

roots. The word roots, as it occurs in 
Hml. I, 5, 84, is rots in the Folios, and 
this has been followed in many modem 
eds. The Quartos have rootes. Either 
word makes sense, but roots seems the 
most forcible as well as the true reading. 
Hotting with ease does not convey as 
striking an idea as rooting with ease, 
and, as White remarks, the opposition 
of roots to stir in the next line also 
supports this reading. 

ropery. Probably the nurse's word for 
roguery. Rom. II, 4, 154. 

rope-tricks. Roguery. Bhr. I, 2, 112. 
It has been suggested this word is here 
confounded with rhetoric. Others ex- 
plain it as " tricks such as are played 
by a rope-dancer." Malone says: 
** Ropery or rope-tricks originally sig- 
nified abusive language, without any 
determinate idea ; such language as 
parrots are taught to speak. *' Another 
explanation is: *' tricks deserving the 
rope, that is, hanging.'* Why not de- 
serving or calling for a whipping with 
a rope or rope's end ? cf. Err. IV, 1, 16. 

roping. Dripping. HV. IV, 2, 48. cf. 
down-roping. 

Rosalind, dr.p. Daughter to the banished 
duke. As. 

Rosaline, dr.p. A lady attending on the 
Princess of France. LLL. 

Rosaline. Romeo's first love. Rom. II, 
8, 44, and elsewhere. She was prob- 
ably a Capulet (Rom. I, 2, 72), as her 
name was on the list of Capulet*s in- 
vitations, bee rote. 

rosemary. This plant was considered as 
a symbol of remembrance, and used at 
weddings and funerals. At weddings 
it was usual to dip the rosemary in the 
cup, and drink to the health of the 
newly-married couple. Sometimes it 
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made a garnish for the meats. Rose- 
mary was also carried at funerals, 
probably for its odour, and as a token 
of remembrance of the deceased, which 
custom ia noticed as late as the time of 
Oay, who refers to it in his Pastoral 
Dirge. Narea. Dekker, in The Won- 
der f til Yeary has : ** Death rudely lay 
with her and spoild her of a maideii- 
head. * * * the rosemary that was 
washt in sweete water to set out the Brid- 
all is now wet in teares to furnish her 
buriall. '' Rolfe quotes from Sir Thomas 
More: *'I lett it run alle over my 
garden walls, not onlie because my 
bees love it, but because tis the herb 
sacred to remembrance, and therefore to 
friendship, whence a sprig of it hath 
a dumb language that maketh it the 
chosen emblem at our funeral wakes 
and in our buriall grounds.^' 

It was said to have the power of 
strengthening the memory. 

Rosencrantz, dr.p. A courtier. Hml. 

roses. In Hml. Ill, 2, 288, with two pro- 
vincial rosea on my razed shoea^ 
Hamlet is, of course, speaking of the 
ornamental shoe-ties called roaea^ con- 
sisting of ribands gathered into large 
knots. Dyce. A great deal has been 
said in this connection about the different 
kinds of roses, but such discussion is 
out of place here. Hunter, **New Il- 
lustrations," Vol. II, p. 254, says : ** The 
wearing of roses in the shoes was a 
fashion or, rather, folly of the times, 
it was carried to such an extreme. The 
roses may be seen in many portraits of 
the distinguished men of that age. The 
fashion is thus noticed by Peacham in 
The Truth of Our Times, 1638, in the 
chapter Of Following the Fashions : * A 
sempstress in Holbom told me that 
there are shoe-ties which go under the 
name of roses from thirty shillings to 
three, four and five pounds the pair.^ 
Tea, a gallant of the time not long 
since payed thirty pounds for a pair. " 

The Clarendon Press eds. quote Handle 
Holme, " Academy of Armorie " : 
** Pinked or raised shooes have the over 



leathers grain part cut into Roses or 
other devices." 

Ross, dr.p, A Scottish nobleman. Mcb. 

Ross, Lord, dr.p, A partisan of Bdling- 
broke. RII. 

rote. To read by rote (Roul II, S, 88), 
is to repeat phrases learned by heart, 
but without intelligence or understand- 
ing. The friar tells Romeo that Rosa- 
line knew that his love for her was a 
mere mechanical passion as was clearly 
shown by his sudden change. 

rother. An ox or other bovine. An old 
English word, now obsolete. It occurs 
but once in 8h., Tim. IV, », 12. The 
reading in the Fl. is : Itia the Pastour 
larda, the Brother^s aides. This, as it 
stands, is nonsense, but it was changed 
to : It is the pasture lards the rother^s 
sidesy and this has been adopted in all 
recent eds. That the word rother in 
this sense was familiar to Sh. cannot be 
doubted. There was a " Rother Market *' 
in Stratford, and out of it led ** Rother 
Street.'* The word is also found in 
many compounds, as Rotherham, 
Rutherford is probably a variant of 
Rotherford or eattleford — fords in the 
olden time being notable places and 
giving names to villages, cities and even 
private mansions, e.g., Abbotsford, In 
an old dictionary (Baret's '* Alvearie*') 
we find : *' the Dewlap of a rudder^beast, 
hanging downe vnder the necke.** 

Rotherham, Thomas, dr.p. Archbishop 
of York. RIII. 

rough-cast. A kind of plaster formed 
of lime and gravel, made quite thin by 
water and dashed 'against the wall to 
which it adheres and soon hardens. 
Mids. Ill, 1, 71. 

round, n. A crown. Mcb. I, 5, 29. 

round, adj. Unceremonious; plain-spoken. 
H V. IV, 1, 216 ; Hml. Ill, 1, 191 ; Lr. I, 
4,58. 

To be round with "■ to speak plainly 
to. Err. II, 1, 82 ; Tw. II, 8, 104. 

round, v. To grow round ; euphemistio- 
ally » to advance in pregnancy. Wint. 
II, 1, 16. 

rottodel. A dance in a circle. Mids. II, 2,1. 
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roondly. Plainly ; directly. A8.V,S,12. 

•roandtire. Round ; circle. John II, 1, 259. 

rofuet n. 1 • A bumper ; a copious draught 
of Uquor. HmL I, 2, 127 ; do. I, 4, 8 ; 
Oth. II, 8, 06. 

2. A carouse ; a drinking bout. Hml. 
11,1,58. 

In a note on Massinger^s The Duke of 
Milarif Oifford tells us that **a rouse 
was a large glass, * not past a pint,^ as 
lago says, in which a health was given, 
the drinking of which by the rest of the 
company formed a carouse. Bamaby 
Rich is exceeding angry with the in- 
Tentor of the custom, which, however, 
with a laudable teal for the honour of 
his country, he attributes to an English- 
man, who, it seems, *had his brains 
beat out with a pottle-pot * for his in- 
genuity. There could be no rouse or 
carouse unless the glasses were emptied. 
In process of time, both these words 
were used in a laxer sense. They are 
used in their primal and appropriate 
signification in : * I^ve ta*en, since sup- 
per, a rouse or two too much,^ etc. 
Knight of Malta.'' And Oifford aUeges 
that the word has a fixed and deter- 
minate sense, and that Johnson and 
Steevens are wrong in defining it other- 
wise. But in this Oifford is surely mis- 
taken. There was nothing definite about 
either a rouse or a carouse ; the one was 
simply a drinking bout and the other a 
large, but indefinite draught, otherwise 
there could not have been a ** little 
one.'* Oth. II, 8, 68. Bkeat says: '*I 
have little doubt that the original sense 
was simply * noise * or uproar.*' 

rouse, V. To awaken ; to start game in 
hunting. 8HVI. V, 1, 65; RII. II, 8, 
128. Rolfe tells us that in the passage 
in Oth. I, 1, 69: Call up her father. 
Rouse him : make after him, poison 
his delight. Proclaim him in the 
streets, **the first him refers to 
Brabantio, the second to Othello.'* 
Upon which Fumess remarks : ** Which 
is true if we follow Dr. Johnson's punc- 
tuation. But I prefer to follow Fl., 
where clearly Othello alone is referretl 



to in both cases. * * * The main idea 
is to rouse and disturb Othello and 
poison his delight. " Rolf e's punctuation 
differs both from the Fl. and Dr. John- 
son's ed. Ed?rin Booth favored the 
interpretation given by Rolfe. See ro6. 

Rousillon, Ck)unt of, dr.p. Bertram. 
AU's. 

Rousilloo, Ck)unteBS of, dr.p. Mother to 
Bertram. All's. 

rout. I. A mob ; a crowd. Err. Ill, 1, 
101 ; Cffis. I, 2, 78. 
2. A brawl. Oth. II, 8, 212. 

royal. A gold coin of the value of ten 
shillings (about $2.50). Hence Falstaff 's 
saying : Thou earnest not of the blood 
royal, if thou darest not stand for ten 
shillings. IHIV. I, 2, 157. Also in 
IHIV. II, 4, 820 : " Give him as much 
as will make him [the nobleman] a royal 
man," the pun is between noble {fin. 8d.) 
and royal (IOb|. See noble. 

royal merchant. Commenting on Merch. 
IV, 1, 29, Warburton tells us that ** we 
are not to imagine the word royal to be 
only a ranting sounding Epithet. It is 
used with great propriety, and shows 
the Poet weU acquainted with the 
history of the People whom he here 
brings upon the stage. For when the 
French and the Venetians, in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, had 
won Constantinople, the French, under 
the emperor Henry, endeavoured to 
extend their conquests into the prov inces 
of the Grecian empire on the Terra 
Firma ; while the Ve^ietians, who were 
masters of the sea, gave liberty to any 
subject of the Rupublio who would fit 
out vessels to make themselves masters 
of the isles of the Archipelago, and 
other maratime places ; and to enjoy 
their conquests in sovereignty ; only 
doing homage to the Republic for their 
several principalities. By virtue of this 
licence the Sanudo's, the Justiniani, 
the Orimaldi, the Summaripo's and 
others, all Venetian merchants, erected 
principalities in several places of the 
ArchipeUigo (which their descendants 
enjoyed for many generations) and 
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thereby became truly and properly 
royal merchants^ whichf indeed, was 
the title generally given them all over 
Europe. Hence the most eminent of 
our own merchants (while public spirit 
resided amongst them and before it was 
aped by faction) were called royal 
merchants,''^ 

Upon this, Johnson remarks: "This 
Epithet was in our Foetus time more 
striking and better understood, because 
Oresham was then commonly dig^fied 
with the title of the royal merchants.''^ 
{sic.) 

To which Hunter in his **New Illus- 
trations," Vol. I, p. 808, adds: »' War- 
burton does not appear to have caught 
the precise effect of the term. * A royal 
merchant, in the middle ages, was a 
merchant who transacted business for a 
sovereign of the time. " 

roynlsh. Paltry; mangy: scabby. (French 
rognextx.) As. II, 2, 8. 

mb, n. A term used in the game of bowls ; 
an impediment. John III, 4, 128 ; RII. 
ni, 4, 4 ; HV. II, 2, 188; Cor. Ill, 1,60. 
In *' British Rural Sports," by Stone- 
henge, in the article on the game of 
bowls, rub is thus defined: ^* Rub or 
set. — When a jack or bowl, in its transit, 
strikes or touches any object or thing 
on the green which alters or impedes its 
motion. ♦ ♦ ♦ If a running bowl 
before it has reached the parallel of the 
jack do rub or set on any person (not of 
the playing party), or on a bowl or jack 
belonging to another party, it can be 
played again. ' ' So that the meaning of 
rtc6, in this connection, is **to come 
into contact with any obstacle animate 
or inanimate." Swift has, "without 
rub or interruption," and Stanihurst 
makes the following comparison : " Like 
a bowle that runneth in a smooth allie, 
without any rub." 

mbt V. In the passage, rub on and kiss 
the mistress (Troil. Ill, 2, 52), "The 
allusion is to lx>wling. What we now 
call the jack seems, in Shakespeare's 
time, to have been termed the mistress. 
A bowl that kisses the jack or mistress. 



».e., remains touching the jack, is in the 
most advantageous position. Rub on 
ia a term at the same game.*' Malons. 

rubious. Red like a ruby. Tw. I, 4, 82. 

ruddock. The robin redbreast. C3m1.IV, 
2, 224. See robin redbreast. 

rudesby. A rude fellow. Shr. Ill, 3, 10; 
Tw. IV, 1, 65. 

rue. A bushy, woody plant known to 
botanists as Ruta graveolens. As rose- 
mary was a symbol of remembrance, so 
rue was a symbol of grace. Henoe the 
aUusion in Wint. IV, 4, 74. It was 
called "herb of grace" in Sh. time; 
thus we find in Cotgrave: "Rue: f. 
Rue, Hearbe Grace.'^ And in RII. Ill, 

4, 104, we find : 

Here in this place, 
lUl set a bank of me, sour herb of 

grace : 
Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall 

be seen 
In the remembrance of a weeping 
queen. 

Why it was called "herb o' gjaoe,*' 
and especially why called "herb o' 
grace o' Sundays," has been the subject 
of much discussion. Warburton (prob- 
ably following Jeremy Taylor), in a 
note on Hml. IV, 5, 181, tells us that 
" Herb of grace is the name the country 
people give to Rue. And the reason is 
because that herb was a principal in- 
gredient in the potion which the Romish 
priests used to force the possessed to 
swallow down when they exorcised 
them. Now, these exorcisms being per- 
formed generally on a Sunday, in the 
church before the whole congregation, 
is the reason why she says, we call it 
herb of grace o* Sundays." On the 
the other hand, Maione (Variorum of 
1821, Vol. VII, p. 4J2) objects to this on 
the ground that " Herb of grace was 
not the Sunday nanie, but the every- 
day name of ri(f>." And he further 
says: "Ophelia only means, I think, 
that the Queen may, with peculiar pro- 
priety on Sundays^ when she solicits 
pardon for that crime which she has so 
much occasion to rue and repent of, 
call her rue herb of grace.'''' But it 



BWnis hardi? Ukolj' tfaut OpbellH. even 
tbougb nuid, noiild have tliiu InEulted 
"the besuleoug nmjatt; of Deaniark." 

On the queatioti uf thequeien'B wearing 
it "with o difference." much has betai 
Written. The t*:<riii is one in heraldry 
(see difference), but whether so used 
hero or not may be doubted. 8t«eveuB 
explains It thus: "Yuu, nuidaui (sb;b 
Opheti& (o the queeu), may call yiiiir 
rue by its Sunday uame, htrh of grace, 
and BO wear it with a differenet to dis- 
tinguish it froni mine, which can never 
be anything but merely rue, i.e., 
•orrow."' Skeat makes the following 
note : " There is no difficulty here if we 
do not forue the nords inUi guiue hersidic 
phmse. It merely nienna this: I offer 
you rue, which Ims two meaninp : it la 
■onietiiues called herb of grace and in 
that sense I take some for myself i but 
with a alight difference of spelling it 
■Mans ruth, and iu that respect It will 
do for you. This eip1anati<in is not 
mine— itisHbakespeaJ-e'suwn, HeeHll. 
UI,«, 105 {quoted aborej." But in the 
panage from Rll,, referred toby Skaat, 
there la no reterenee to "difforenoe." 
Schtn. gives the following explanation : 
"wilkn difference, because yuu are old 
and I am young." and he then %ives a 
Dote ou tbe supposed therapeutli; effects 
of rue. 

It leeuis to me, huwerer, that the 
eipreeslon is derived fi-ont heraldry. 
Ophelia and the queeu were lioth lo wear 
rue, and as their social positious were 
vastly different, Ophelia apologiees to 
the queen fur seerniug to place heroclf 
on a level with inajeaty by (uggeetlug 
that she wear it with a dilTereiice. 

Uuch baa been said atniut the letter 
of Edward Alleyn to bis wife iu which 
he speaks of "rue and berbeof grace," 
and in tbe reply of bis poreiiu they 



In these matters, and Ophelia herself 
soys, "we nmy call it [rue] herb of 
grace." That rue was used for such 
purposee is shown by Warburtou^s 
quotation froni Sandys: "At Qranrl 
CtUro there is a apeoiea of rue much in 
request with which the inliabilante per- 
fume themselves, not only as a pre- 
servBtlve against infection, but as Very 
powerful against evil epirite." 

ruffle. To be boisterous. Lr. II. 4, SM. 

Rugby, Jock, dr.;). BervanttoDr. Coitu. 
Wiv. 

ruK>he«led. Rough-headed. RH n,; 
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Tbic would seem to imply that viarm- 
teood was known as "herb ut gract>,'' 
but this may be a mistuke on the part 
of Alleyn's parents. We all know how 
ready suuh people are to make mistakes 
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rule. Usuallydefioed as behaviour; uon- 
duct. T». II. a, IS^I. 

Hares, referring lii this passage says : 
" AppoTBiiUj" put (or behaviour or con* 
duct; with MUiie allusion perhaps to the 
frolics cflileil mis-rule." Dyco beilevee 
it lsequlVBleiittore^el,noiiiy spurt. See 
ntght-rale. The nnrd night-rule has 
been supposed to be a contraction of 
nigM-mel, which in Hh. time would be 
printed night-revel. Halliwell quotes 
the old ataCutes ot London given by 
8UJwe ; " No man shall, after the houre 
of nine at tbe nli^bt, keep any rule 
whereby any such sudden outcry be 
made in the still of the night, as making 
any affray, etc." 

mmp-fed. There has been great diversity 
of opinion In regard to tbe meaning of 
thisword. tiomesByltmeauspanipered; 
others, fed on offal. Mcb. I, :i, 6. 

Rninour, dr.p. As a Prologue. 2HIV. 

run-Bway's. This wui'd, oa it oix'urs in 
Rom. Ill, 3, U, has been a puzxle to the 
conui, FiirneB8,iiithe"New Variorum," 
fills twenty-eight royal Hvo. ] 
line type with a condented ac 

tions that have bern made on It. 
the Fl. the pawoge reads as follon 

M. Oallop apace, you flei7-rooted ' 

Towards Phabui lod^nj: 
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A» PbflBton would whip you to the west. 
And bring in Cloudie night immedi- 

atelj. 
Spread thy close Curtaine Loue-per- 

forminff night, 
That run-awayes eyes may wincke, 

and Romeo 
IxapH to these armes, yntalkt of and 

vnseene. 

The comments on this word may be 
divid(*d into two classes: Those which 
seek to explain the text as it stands and 
thr^se which suggest an emendation. Of 
the latter there is a very large number 
—between thirty and forty. We give 
some of them, omitting the originators' 
names as this would occupy too much 
Sfjace. These are specimens : curious^ 
Cynthia' 8 f enemies'^ envious^ in no 
ways, Luna's, neighbouring, noon- 
day's, renomy's, ribald's, roavinge, 
rude day's, rumourous. Rumour's, 
run-about's, runagates', run-astray' a, 
runaway spies, runri-th' -ways', soon 
day's, sun awake's, sun away's, sun- 
aweary, sunny day's, sun-weary's, 
surveyor's, Titan's, unawares, un- 
Vfary, Uranus, Veronese, wandering, 
wary ones', yonder. 

Most of these emendations speak for 
themselves; that is, to say, the line of 
thought which led their authors to put 
them forth is quite obvious. 

The first ed. who attempted an ex- 
planation of the passage as it stands 
was Warburton, and as his interpreta- 
tion has been adopted by several pro- 
minent eds. and coms., including the 
latest and one of the ablest (Prof. Dow- 
den), we quote it verbatim from War- 
burton's e<l. of 1747. He says : 

^*Thnt runaways eyes may wink. 
What runaways are these, whose eyes 
Juliet is wishing to have stopt i Mac- 
beth we may remember, makes an iii- 
vcx^ation to Night much in the same 
strain: 

Come seeling Night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitifvd day, 
etc. 

So Juliet here would have Night's 
darkaees obscure the great eye of the 



day, the Sun, whom oonsidering in a 
poetical light as Pluxbva, drawn in his 
carr with fiery-footed steeds, and post- 
ing thro' the heavens, she very properly 
calls him, with regard to the swiftness 
of his course, the Runaway. In the 
like manner our Poet speaks of the 
Night in The Merchant of Venice : 

For the dose night doth play the Run- 
away. " [Merch. n, «, 47.] 

To which note Johnson (1765) appends 
the remark : '' I am not satisfied with 
this emendation, yet have nothing 
better to propose." In the same year 
Heath published his ''Revisal of Shake- 
speare's Text," in which he protested 
very strongly against Warburton's ex- 
planation and offered ** Rumoor^s " as 
an emendment. 

In the elaborate resum4 of the sub- 
ject appended by Dr. Fumees to his ed. 
of Romeo and Juliet, the earliest note 
from Steevens is dated 1773, but as 
early as 1765 Steevens contributed the 
following note to the Appendix to the 
eighth vol. of Johnson's edition : •* I am 
no better satisfied with Dr. Warburton^s 
emendation than the present editor, but 
tho* I have none I have a good opinion 
of, to propose in its room, will yet offer 
at an explanation. Juliet wishes the 
night may be so dark that none of those 
who are obliged to run away in it, on 
some account or other, may meet with 
Romeo, and know his person, but that 
he may 

Leap to her arms untalk'd of and un- 

The runaway in this place cannot be 
the sun, who nmst have been effectually 
gone before night could spread its 
curtain, and such a wish must have 
taken place before the eyes of these 
run-aways could \ye 8up|)ose<i to wink. 

The "Revisal " reads, 7'/*a< Rumour's 
eyes may wink, and he might have sup- 
ported his conjecture from the figure 
of Fame, i.e., Rumour, as described br 
Virgil, ^ 

Tot vigHes oculi subter, etc. 
And yet this is but a conjecture, thoo^ 
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a very ingenious one.** Neither this 
note nor a synopsis of it appears in the 
Variorum of 1821, but it is substantially 
the explanation adopted by Schm. and 
Rolfe, who credits it to Hunter. It is 
also adopted by Marshall in * * The Henry 
Irving Shakespeare.'* 

In his '' Shakespeare's Scholar ** (1854 
Orant White su^i^f^ested ** Rumour*' for 
"runaway," and defended it by remind- 
ing us of " the vital importance of the 
secrecy of Juliet's nuptials/' and that 
** Romeo might be seen entering her 
chamber window by no one who would 
talk of or rumor it. " But iif his ed. of 
1858 he adopts Warburton^s explana- 
tion, and in his review of Schm. *' Lexi- 
con" he says: "Of all the many in- 
acceptable and needless explanations of 
this word (of which I myself once fur- 
nished one), Dr. Schmidt adopts that 
which is the most unacceptable, one 
presenting an idea which it is quite im- 
possible that Shakespeare should have 
had in mind : * people who ramble about 
the streets at night to spy out the doings 
of others.* The inconsistency of this 
meaning with the context is mani- 
fest at a glance. These people (to whom 
it would be absurd to apply the term 
rufi-away) ramble about the streets at 
night ; they need night for their occu- 
pation, and therefore^ we are asked to 
believe, Juliet prays for night to come : 
and prays for it ' that nmaways eyes 
may wink,' t.«., because the darkness 
which is the necessary condition of their 
eavesdropping, and which they desire, 
will surely cause them to go to sleep. 
Moreover, Juliet cared for, thought of, 
no one who might be in the streets. 
She knew well enough that she was 
secure against all such spying. The 
Capulet mansion was no street-side 
house to be pryed into by any passer-by. 
Juliet's window, her balcony, her loggia, 
were separated from all that by a gar- 
den and a wall ; at Romeo's fiassing of 
which Shakespeare makes her wonder. 
This explanation given in the * Lexicon * 
is the most futile of all which have been 



elicited by this passage. Juliet's run- 
away is merely the sun." 

Mr. Halpin wrote an elaborate article 
to prove that the runaway is Cupid. 
Douce thinks that the runaway is Juliet 
herself, who nas run away from her 
duty. Various other explanations have 
been offered, but the gi*eat majority of 
coms. seem to be divided between those 
of Warburton and Steevens — the sun 
and observers in the streets. In the 
latter case runaways — runagates, q.v, 

runagate. A vagabond. RIII. IV, 4, 465. 
So defined by Schm., followed by 
Rolfe. That the word is now used 
almost whoUy in this sense is certain, 
but in Sh. time it seems to have been 
almost synonymous with runaway, and 
in the four passages in which it occurs 
in the plays it may bear the mecming of 
" one who runs away " quite as well as 
that of vagabond. And in "A New 
General English Dictionary," by Rev. 
Thomas Dyche (1785), runagate and 
runaway are given as synonyms and 
defined as "a dissenter, a rover, or 
wanderer.'* And in Rom. Ill, 5, 90, 
runagate evidently means "one who 
has run away.'* Even in RIII. IV, 
4, 465, it seems to me that "white 
liver 'd runagate " means a coward who 
has run away rather than one who is a 
mere vagal>ond or wanderer. 

Runagate ls a corruption of renegate^ 
which is derived from low Latin rene- 
gatus, to deny again; hence — an 
apostate, a deserter. " It is remarkable 
that when renegate had been corrupted 
into runagate J we borrowed the word 
over again, in the form renegade, from 
Spanish renegado. It is a pity we 
could not do without it altogether.*' 
Skeat 

The other pctssages in which run<igate 
occurs are Cym, I, 6, 137, and IV, 2, eo, 

running banquet. In the original sense, 
a hasty refreshment. In HVIII. I, 4, 
12, the sense is obviously lascivious. 
In HVin. V, 4, 71, it is a slang term 
for a whipping. 

rush. A well - known plant. Before 
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the gvnend intrtHlacuoa ot cmrpefai, 
the floors of dwelling boosea. even 
•moogst the hijcher clAdBe»» were 
itrewed with rushes. Rom. 1, 4, ^. 
It woold aLio seem that for processions 
oonnected with great state occasions the 
pavements were strewed with mshesw 
aHIV. V. 5, 1. Jfan but a rush o^ain^f 
OUkello's breast. Oth. V. 2, 270. Staun- 
too tells us that this is an allosiiMi to 
the moi^k tournaments, in which the 
combatants were armed with rushes in 
place of spears. This has been generailj 
accepted. Perhaps it is correct. 

As Tib's rush for Tom's forefinger. 
All's. II, 2, 24. This probably refers to 
the practice of marrying with a rush 
ring. This seems to have been common 
both in England and other countries. 
Breval, in his '* Antiquities of Paris.** 
mentions it as a kind of espousal useil 
in France by such persons as meant to 
live together in a state of concubinage, 
but in England it was scarce ever prac- 
tised, except by designing men, for the 
purpose of corrupting those young 
women to whom they pretended love. 
Hawkins. As Tom is the man and Tib 
the woman, Hawkins suggested that it 
should be Tom's rush for Tib's fore- 
finger. But Masi^n tells us that it was 
the practice in former times for the 
woman to give the man a ring as well 
as for the man to give her one, and 
refers to the account given by the priest 
of Olivia's marriage in the last scene of 
Ttoelfth Night, in which he speaks of 
interchangement of your rings. Be- 
sides, if we were to adopt the amend- 
ment of 8ir J. Hawkins, it is probable 
that we would have to change fore- 
finger, as that is not the finger upon 
w*nich the bride's ring is usually placed. 
For a discusHion of the subject see Third 
Variorum, Vol. X, p. 870, and Brandos 
** Popular Antiquities '* (Bohn's ed.), 
Vol. II, p. 107. 

rash aside, to. To push aside. Rom. 
Ill, 8, 26. 

rush-candle. ** A candle made of a rush 
dipped in tallow.** Schmidt, It would 



be dilllcalt to make a MTTioeable candle 
in that way. The msh-oandle or mah- 
light was made by using the pith of the 
mah (not the rosh itself) for a wick. 
This was dipped in the melted tallow or 
used in a mould. Rnah-ligfats were in 
use in Great Britain np to the time of 
the discovery of kerosene oiL 8hr. IV, 
5, 14. 

msUing. Mrs. Quickly*s form of nutie. 
Wiv. II, 2, «8w 

rosfct-pated. Orey-headed. The word 
russet is still used in the sense of grey 
as descriptive of a variety of apple— 
the ruawC The russet-pated chough 
(Mids. UL 2, 21) is undoubtedly the 
jackdaw, whose ear-coverts and neck is 
grejf. Bennet suggested that for russet- 
pated we should read russet-paited or 
red-legged. (French, d pattes rousses. ) 
The emendation was adopted by Wright 
in the (Clarendon ed. , but was abandoned 
by him after more mature consideration. 
See ''The Henry Irving Shakespeare,'* 
VoL II, p. 377. 

nut. In the g. a. text Rom. V, S, 160, 
part of the speech of Juliet reads : This 
is thy sheath [stabs herself] ; there rust 
and let me die. This is the reading of 
the Folios. The First Quarto has rest 
for rusty and upon this Dyce remarks : 
'* In several earlier passages of the play, 
the 4to., 1597, alone supplies the true 
reading ; and I suspect that here, too, 
it is right — I mean so far as it has 
'rest* instead of *rust.* The former 
appears to me the more natural expres- 
sion : at such a moment, the thoughts 
of Juliet were not likely to wander 
away to the future rusting of the 
dagger; she only wishes it, by resting 
in her bosom as in its sheath, to give 
her instant death.** Dyce's '* Remarks,** 
p. 177. 

Grant >Vhite, in his '' Shakespeare*s 
Scholar,'* p. 888, commenting on this 



passage, says: 



t( 4 



There rust* is an 



obvious misprint for * there rest,' which 
appears in the First (Quarto, 1507.** But 
in the notes to his first ed. of Sh. he says, 
referring to this (Quarto, ** where *■ rest ' 
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bas induced the supposition (to which, 
when I was g^reen in Judgrment, I hastily 
afi^reed) that rust of the Quarto of 1509 
and subsequent old copies is a misprint. 
Its best support is Mr. Dyce^s remark 
that *at such a moment the thoughts 
of Juliet were not likely to wander away 
to the future rusting of the dagger.* 
But Juliet^s thoughts do not wander ; 
they go forward, though not to the 
literal end. Her imagination is excited, 
and looking beyond her suicidal act, she 
sees her dead Romeo^s dagger, which 
would otherwise rust in its sheath, 
rust in her heart ; and with fierce and 
amorous Joy, she cries — ' This is thy 
sheath ; there rust, and let me die." '* 
Clarke says : *' The e]q>re8sion, * Oh, 
happy dagger,' though meaning *0h, 
happily - found dagger I * * Opportune 
dagger I * yet conveys an included sense 
that is in keeping with the word ^rest,* 
which also affords antithetical effect 
with Met me die.'' Poetically calling 
her bosom the * sheath * to Romeo's 
dag^r, * rest ' seems more in harmony 
than *rust' with the image presented.'* 

nith. Pity. RII. Ill, 4, 106; Ck)r. 1, 1, 
208. 

rye. A kind of grain well known in this 
country and on the continent of Europe, 
but not so well known in Great Britain. 
It is mentioned twice in the plays, while 
wheat is mentioned seven times under 
its own name and thirty-five times 



under that of com. See com. It is 
mentioned under peculiar circumstances 
in the song sung by the two pages in 
As. V, 3 : 

Between the acres of the rye. 
With a hey and a ho, and a hey 
nonino. 
These pretty country folks would lie. 
In spring time, the only pretty ring 
time. 
Etc., etc. 

In regard to this, W. Ridgeway, in 
"The Academy" for October 20, 1883. 
asks : " Is there not here a reference to 
the ancient system of open-field culti- 
vation ? The corn-field being in the 
singular [see line 19] implies that it is 
the special one of the common fields 
which is under corn for the year. The 
common field being divided into acre- 
strips by balks of unploughed turf, 
doubtless on one of these green balks, 
* Between the acres of the rye. These 
pretty country folk would lie.' '* 

This calls to mind the old song ** Ck>m- 
ing Thro* the Rye," and the discussion 
as to whether the Rye there mentioned 
was a river or a rye-fi9ld ? The weight 
of evidence in the case of the song, as 
modified by Bums, is for the river, 
but there seems to have been a very 
old, and somewhat indelicate form of 
the song (now lost) in which the rye- 
field may have been meant. See ring- 
time. 




!ABA. The queen of Sheba. 
HVIII. V, 5, 24, The name 
Sheba seems to have been un- 
known in English and Latin 
literature until after the translation of 
the Bible — Saba being the form pre- 
viously used. It occurs frequently in 
the works of Marlowe, Peele and others. 
Saba was a kingdom in Yemen, in south- 
western Arabia, and the person who 
came to visit Solomon was queen of 



Sheba or Saba. Her name is unknown, 
but in the Koran she is called BcUkis. * 
She was said to be a descendant of 
Sheba, the grandson of Gush. See 
(Genesis z, 7. Josephus, however, says 
that Sheba was the ancient name of the 
dty of Meroe, and that the queen who 
visited Solomon came thence. It is 
generally believed that the Abysdnians 

*This has a suspicious resemblance to 
BaeiUima, the Greek for Queen. 
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are daioeiided from a colony sent out 
from Sheba or Yemen, and the Abys- 
finians themselves have a tradition that 
after the return of their queen to her 
own cr>untry she bore a son to King 
Solomon, and that from him their 
p r e se nt race of kings is descended. 

Mbles. A rich kind of fur. HinL IV, 7, 
80. The passage in Hml. Ill, 2, 137, let 
the devil wear blacky for I HI have a 
§uU of aables, has not been quite satis- 
factorily explained. It has been sug- 
gested that sables is another form of 
Bobellf which means flame color or a 
fawn color, a go<xl deal brightened with 
red. This, of course, would be a striking 
contrast to the black worn by the devil. 
Capell thought that Hamlet simply ex- 
pressed an intention to have an ex- 
pensive and showy suit in opposition to 
the plain apparel usually worn during 
the period of mourning. The Clarendon 
Press eds. think that there may be a 
quibble between sables (black garments) 
and robes trinuned with the fur of the 
■able. 

sack. A kind of wine. The name is sup)- 
posed to be derived from the French 
see, dry, and to have been applied to 
wines imported from Spain and the 
Canary Islands. It was a white wine 
and was frequently taken with sugar. 
Henderson says that *'they probably 
came into favor in consequence of their 
posH«*HMing greater strength and dur- 
ability, and l>eiug more free from acidity 
than the white wines of France and 
Qermany, and owed their distinctive 
appellation to that peculiar sub-astrin- 
gent taste which characterises all wines 
pre|)ared with gypsum. '' That gypsum 
or sulphate of lime was added to the 
juice of grapes before fermentation 
seems to be well established, but it also 
seems to have been the practice of the 
lower classes of vintners to add lime to 
wines which were too acid for the taste 
of their customers. IHIV. II, 4, 187. 
It is quite probable that the lime was 
added in the form of common limestone 
(carbonate of lime) ground to a fine 



powder. This would not only oorreci 
the acidity of the wine, but would give 
it **life ^* by the action of the carbonic 
acid gas which would be liberated. 

Sackerson. The name of a famous bear 
at Paris Garden on the Bank side, prob> 
ably named after his keeper. Wiv. I, 
1,80. 

Sacrament. 1. The Eucharist. RIL I, 
1,139. 

2. To take the sacrament «» to take an 
oath. All's. IV, 3, 156 ; RIL IV, 1, 338; 
RIII. V, 5, 18. 

sacred. 1. Hallowed ; entitled to rever- 
ence. Meas. IV, 3, 150; Merch. I, 3, 49, 
and elsewhere. In the passage (TroiL 
IV, 5, 184), thy mother^ my sacred 
auntj Steevens sees a Grecism, since 
**the Greeks give to an uncle the title 
of Sacred." And he further adds: 
** This circumstance may tend to estab- 
lish an opinion I have elsewhere ex- 
pressed, that this play was not the entire 
composition of Shakespeare, to whom 
the Grecism before us was probably 
unknown.'^ Rolfe quotes this without 
dissent, but I see no force in it, and 
it appears to be decidedly far-fetched ; 
sacred here is probably — revered, a 
very common expression at the present 
day. 

2. Accursed ; damned (in the vulgar 
sense), or as a well-known French dic- 
tionary explains sncr^, "bloody.** This 
is a Latinisin which Malone illustrates 
by auri sacra fames ^ the accursed 
hunger for gold. It literally means 
"devoted to a deity for destruction.*' 
Riddle, 

The expression in Tit. II, 1, 120, our 
empress with her sacred wit To villany 
and vengeance consecrate^ is thus ex- 
plained in the Third Variorum, VoL 
XXI, 291, and this interpretation has 
been accepted by most coms., butSchm. 
gives it the usual meaning (as in 1) 
and Rolfe advocates this view on the 
ground that it is " more in keeping with 
Aaron's character to consider this 
ironical than to explain it as a Latin- 
ism." But I think the context scaroely 



beare out tbls view, and beeideii, it was 
D'jC oiijy B Latinisiu. ImC a Golliclsiu. 

■acriTiciaL Ri-vereiid; naulBoa it toa god 
ill saciiQoing. Tim. I. i, SI. 

sacrlnK bell. A bell mog when tbe 



HVllI. III. 3. 298. 

>Bd. SeriuUB. OisnC. I, 3. 1 ; Err. Ill, 1, 
IS; Ado. 11,1,95s. Tellina Ifte Kiiddr:<t 
lalf (Mids. II, 1, Gl} - teUing tbo uioAt 
gnvB or xerioiu st«rj. 

Mdly. 8«riou!il7. Ado. U, S, 3B0 ; Rom. 
I, I, 307. 

■adnesa. Serioiunen. Yen. 807; Wiv. 
m, 6,125 ;8lir.V, 9,83. 

•Btfron, n. The plonC Crocus aativja or 
autumnal crocus. Tbe railorliig matter 
is extracted from the stigmaa of tbe 
Boirers, and it takes over tiar thousand 
flo wen to yield an ounct^ot the stigmas. 
The coliir is a dwp yelluw or orunBe, 
anil it is still used to color c(nifectiouar<f. 
cakM nod pies. Wiut. IV, 8, *S. In 
AU'b. it, 6, 9, tbe expresirioii, lehme 
ttf'IanoHi ttiffron viouidhiive madt all 
thr unbakfd and dimnliy t/</ulh of a 
nation in hit color, is thought \>j V!ar- 
biirton to lie "aii allusion both tatbp 
(asblonahle and fantastio nwhiia at 
wearing fellow, and to that of ixilouring 
pBHle with satfi'OD." 

SaElttaiy. A terrible monitter deacribM) 
m the mediffival ronmnceeof tbe Trojan 
war. He is representtNi as a Centaur, 
armed witb a buw and arrow)', anil 
having eyes of Sre nhicb struck men 
dead. In "Tbe Tbree Destructions of 
Troy." printed by Caxton, tills " beste " 
iiitbusdiescrilioli "BvyondeUieroyolme 
»t Amatnune came anauncyuiitekynije, 
wyseanddyicreete, named EpyntrophuB, 
and brought a M |a thousand] knygbtes, 
and a merrayl louse bestu that was 
collwl m'jittayie, that liehynde the 
niydilea was an hor«e and to f orp, a tuau ; 
this lieete was beery like an burae, Eind 
bad bis eyen rede as a cole, and shotte 
well with a bowe; this bwte mode the 
(Jrekes sure aferde, and slew many of 
Ihem wltfa bia bowe." A more circum- 
stantial account of tbis Sagittary is to 



be found In Lydgate's 
torie." This Is quoted in the Third 
Variorom, Vol, VIII, p. 451- Also in 
Dyee's "Olossarj," and Rolle's ed. of 
Troilttt and Cratida. TroiJ. V, 5, 14. 
The Sogittary referred to in Oth. ], 
1, 15l>, luu not been clearly IdentiGeil. 
Enlgbtniys; "This is generally taktli 
to be an iun. It was the residence at 
the arsenal of the command ing offi curs 
of tbe navy and army of tbe republic. 
The figure of on archer, with hia drawn 
bow, over tbe gates, Htill indicates tbe 
place. Probably Hhakspere bad looked 
upon that sculplnre. " Up«n this Rulfe 
makes tbe foUoning remarks (see bis 
ed. of Othello, p. 3!1|; "The %ure 
mentioned by E. is not 'over tbe gates.' 
but la one of four statues standing in 
front of tlie structure. It represents a 
man holding a bow (not ' drawn') In bis 
hsnd, but is In no rvapect more c<m- 
apicuous than its three companions. If 
8. was ever in Venice be prolmbly saw 
the statue (if it la asoldaa the gateway, 
whicb was built in 14HU), but «e cannot 
Imagine why It should suggest to hlin 
to call tbe place Ihe SagiUary. That 
word means, not on ordinary arcber. 
but a Cenlaar with a bow, ss in the 
familiar repraentatlons of the Ziidiocal 
sign Sagittarius. This Is its sense in 
tbe only otber passage in which S. uses 
it (Troil. V, 5, 14) : • The dreadful Segit- 
tory.' etc- That Uie Sugittarjf In tbe 
present pnffiage cannot lie the Arsenal. 
is. however, sufficiently clear from I. .1, 
121. Tbe Arnenal WBSbyfartbelargtst 
and most prominent public building, or 
collection of building!!, in all Venice, ite 
outer walls being nearly two milea in 
circuiL To suppose that anybody In 
the employ of tbe government would 
need the help o( logo in finding the 
place is absurd," Dr. Rolfe evidently 
speaks from pererinal oljeervntion. Be- 
side*, if the Siigillar]/ bod been tbe 
residence of the commanding afflcers, 
surely Ca.<<Bio would not have naked 
lago; "Ancient, what ninkej behere I" 
I. a, 40. Verity, (n "The Henry Irving 
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Himkmiftmn^/^ baji the following note: 
** I nmy »i«'ntion, too, an incidental 
$ftAnt fit mvUWiu%i^ viz.^ that Coryat, in 
kitf * (Jruditien/ givijfi a minute and 
MmXUA a/tvount of the Anienal, and 
\mA the fUigittary formed a portion of 
Um latter, it would Imrdly have pawed 
witb/iut mention. Perhaim, after all, 
the lUktnh wiu a m(*re invention on the 
liart of HhakeMfiefire ; in which case it 
iji a thouMind pitien that he hax not had 
the NatiNfof^tion of laughing at the tor- 
tureH Ui which he unwittingly subjected 
getmrntionii of editoni. ^' 

The name in not found in any list of 

the imiN of Veni(« of that day, so it 

|>roliahly oxInUmI only in the imagination 

of Hhftk«M|M*are. 

MUn. Haid. LLI^ III, 1,83. This archaic 

form of the word is umxl by Annado for 

the Make of the rhyme. 

Mlodf n. lUiW herljH, dressed with salt, 

eU^, to make them wivory, and generally 

with fragrant and piquant herlw to add 

to their flavor. AIPh. IV, A, 15; Hml. 

II, 2, 41)2. The meaning in this pamage 

is that there was no **high seasoning 

of loose rilialdry and luscious double 

meanings ^' in the play. {Heath,) Bee 

nallet. 

•Alail, adj. Unripe ; green. Ant. 1, 6, 75. 

SaUinio, ( dr.p. Friends to Antonio and 

5«l«iino. S BasHanio. Merch. 

Salerlo, dr.p. A messenger from Venice. 

Merch. 
Mie work. ** Those works that nature 
makc« up carelessly and without exact- 
ness. The allusion is to the prai^tice of 
meclianics, whose work bespoke is more 
elaborate than tliat which is made up 
for c*hanc8 customers, or to sell in 
quantities to retailers, which is called 
nale-work.''^ Warburton. As. Ill, 5, 48. 
Mllad. Ho spelled by Hc>hm. Bee salad. 
Mllct. 1. A done- fitting helmet or head- 
pkw. 2HVI. IV. 10, 12. 
2. Halad or savory herl)s dressed raw for 
food. In HmL II. 2, 402, this word 
evidently means stirring passages or, 
perhaps, ribaldries. Pope suggested sa/t 
as the true reculing, and this has been 



adopted by some on the ground that 
salt gives a high flavor and also that 
it has the double meaning of licen- 
tious, cf, Oth. II, 1, 244. See »a/f. 
Moreover. Baret, in bis DictioDarj de- 
fines salt as ** a pleasaumt and merrie 
word that maketh folks to laugh and 
sometimes pricketh.** The g. a. text 
reads sallets, and the meaning usoally 
adopted is that given under scUad^ q. r. 

Salisbury, Earl of, dr.p. William Long- 
sword. John. 

Salisbury, Earl of, dr.p. A Yorkist. HV.. 
IHVI. and 2HVI. 

Salisbury, Earl of, dr.p. RIL 

salt, n. 1. Flavor; spirit. Wiv. U, 3,50. 
2. Tears. Ck)r. V, 6, »3 ; Lr. IV, «, 199; 
cf. also John V, 7, 45. and HmL 1, 2, 154. 
In Gent III, 1, S69. the cover of the 
salt hides the salty this word evidently 
has two meanings, the salt itself and 
the salt-cellar. Malone (Third Vari- 
orum, Vol. IV, p. 86) tells us that '' the 
ancient English salt-cellar was very 
different from the modem, being a 
large piece of plate, generally much 
ornamented, with a cover to keep the 
salt clean. There was but one salt- 
cellar on the dinner-table, which was 
placed near the top of the table ; and 
those who sat l>elow the salt were, for 
the most part, of an inferior condition 
to those who sat above it.^' Henoe the 
expression '' placed above the salt.** 

A man of salt (Lr. IV, A, 199) -« a 
man of tears. 

salt, adj. 1. Preserved in salt ; old; as 
distinct from new and fresh. Wiv. I. 
1, 22. Schm. defines ''salt fish ** in this 
passage as **a fish from salt water,*' a 
strange misconception. This is not the 
meaning of the word as commonly used 
by English-speaking people, and it spoils 
the humor of the saying. 

2. Bharp; bitter. Troil. I, 8, 871. 

3. Lecherous. Meas. V, 1, 406 ; Oth. II, 
1,244; Ant. 11,1,21. 

The two words salt — saline, and 
sait •» lecherous are entirely different 
words from entirely distinct roots. Of 
their separate origin there can be no 
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doubt, and they furnish another illus- 
tration of the remarks made on this 
point under pregnant^ q, v. 

salticrs. Satyrs or hairy men. Wint. 
IV, 4, 8S4. 

**A dance of satyrs was no unusual 
entertainment in the middle ages. At 
a great festival celebrated in France, 
the king and some of the nobles person- 
ated satyrs dressed in close habits, 
tufted or shagged all over to imitate 
hair. They began a wild dance, and in 
the tumult of their merriment one of 
them went too near a candle and set 
fire to his satyr^s garb ; the flame ran 
instantly over the loose tufts and spread 
itself to the dress of those that were 
next him ; a great number of the dancers 
were cruelly scorched, being neither 
able to throw off their coats nor extin- 
guish them. The king had set himself 
in the lap of the dutohess of Burgundy, 
who threw her robe over him and saved 
him. *' Johnson, 

For a more elaborate account of these 
frolics, illustrated with a curious en- 
graving, see Third Variorum, Vol. XIV, 
p. 871. 

saltness. Flavor ; effect. 2HIV.I,2,112. 

salve. In LLL. Ill, 1, 75, et seq.^ there 
is a good deal of punning over «a/re, an 
ointment, and salviy a salutation or 
farewell. The learned Dr. Farmer re- 
marks on this : ** I can scarcely think 
that Bhakespeare had so far forgotten 
his little school-learning as to suppose 
the Latin verb salv6 and the English 
substantive, salve, had the same pro- 
nunciation ; and yet without this the 
quibble cannot be preserved. '' But the 
pun seems to have been common in 8h. 
time. Steevens notes that *Hhe same 
quibble occurs in Aristippus, or The 
Jovial Philosopher (ICaO) : 

Salve^ Master Slmpliclus. 
Scdve me ; *tis but a surgeon's com- 
plement. 

Costard seems to think that enigma, 

riddle and Penvoy all mean various 

kinds of salve. Qee plantain and V envoy, 

Samiago. A contraction of Saint Dom- 



ingo, the patron saint of drinkers. 
2H1V. V, 3, 77. 

Sampson, dr. p. Servant to Capolet. 
Rom. 

sand-bag. *'A8 according to the old 
laws of duels, knights were to fight with 
the lance and sword : so those of inferior 
rank fought with an ebon staff or bat> 
toon, to the further end of which was 
fixed a bag crammed hard with sand. 
To this custom Hudibras has alluded in 
these humorous lines : 

Engaged with money-bags as bold 
As men with sand-bags did of old." 

WarburUm, 

This mode of fighting is described in 
2HVI. II, 8. 

sand-blind. Half-blind ; purblind. Merch. 
II, 2, 37. 

This word is h3rphenated in the g, a. 
text as well as the Fl. But in high- 
gravel blind, high and gravel are 
hyphenated, but not g^vel and blind. 
In the Fl. it is high grauel blinde; some 
eds. high-gravel-blind. The word sand- 
blind is in conmion use in Scotland; 
stone-blind is a conunon expression 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
and Launcelot finds a degree between 
these — gravel-blind. Hales thinks that 
sand-blind means half -blind (Anglo- 
saxon, sdm), but this is not probable. 
More likely it signifies a condition of 
the sight resembling that blinking state 
caused by sand getting into the eyes. 

sanded. Of a sandy color ; explained by 
some as, marked with yellow spots. 
Mids. IV, 1, 120. 

Sands, Lord, dr.p, HVIIL 

sans. French for without. Thus, in Tp. 
I, 2, 97, we have sans limit >« without 
bound. Nares tells us that **a general 
combination seems to have subsisted 
among all our poets to introduce this 
French word, certainly very convenient 
for their verse, into the English lan- 
guage ; but in vain, the country never 
received it ; and it has always appeared 
as an exotic, even though the elder 
poets Anglicised its form into saunee 
or gave it the English pronunciation. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ It noeriiH t<) have l)eon generally 
lynitiouncod an an English word and not 
with tho Kn*iich Hound. (Shakespeare, 
who ummI it four tinioM in one line, must 
fftrongly have felt the want of a mono- 
Hyllahlo UuiringthatHense : Sana teeth, 
BUHM f«yoM, HniiM UiHii\ nana everything. 
An. 11,7, liit\. It MH^niH, indeed, quite 
IniiNjHMJblo to Huhstitute any equivalent 
ox|)r(*NHionN, in the plfi(*e of this very 
onergMtio lino/' He thon goes on and 
KIviw Hoven inHtances of its UHe by con- 
t<»ni|K»rnry writers. Oth. I, 8, 64. The 
lino, StiHH Hfinn^ I pray you (LLL. V, 
ij, 410), nuvuiH leave out the aans; your 
lovo In not without crack or flaw. 
sarcenet, i A line, thin silk stufT, plain 
MirMnct. ) ortwilkHl,eHi)ecially valued 
for ItN NoftnoHN. Troil. V, 1, 80. 

In the iNiMMige, And giveat auch aar- 
cfnei anrfty/or thy oatha (IHIV. Ill, 
1, i^)<(), Hitwenvt mc^ns delicate, soft, 
alTtxited. H<!hni. explains it as meaning 
** Nuch as IxHioineH a meroer^s wife,^' but 
thlM d(N« not exactly correspond to the 
idea involved. 
Satis quod sufflclt. I^tin for enaiiyh 
ia aujjivivnt^ or, aM the proverb goes, 
** enough In hn gtNKl as a feast. '^ LLL. 
V, 1, I. 
ftsturn. The oldest of the gods, known 
in On*<?k mythology as Cronoa (Time). 
He was tlio Hon of IJran us (Heaven) and 
Ge (the Earth), and was the father of 
JupiUtr (ZeuH), Neptune (Poseidon), and 
riuto (HadeH). At the instigation of 
his mother, Cronos unmanned his father 
for having thrown tlie Cyclop«»s, who 
were likewise his children by Ue, into 
Tartarus. Out of the blo(Ml thus shed 
sprang up the Erinnyes or Furies. See 
Furit's. When tlie Cycloi)es were de- 
livennl from Tartarus, the government 
of tlie world was taken from Uranus 
and given to Cnmos, who in turn was 
dethrono<l by Zeus, or Jupiter. 

The Romans identifled their god, 
Saturn, with Cronos, and the legend 
runs that he came to Italy during the 
reign of Janus and introduced agricul- 
ture and the babiUi of civilised life in 



general. His reign on earth was known 
as the Gk>lden Age (see a(jre, golden). 
Like many other mythical kings, he 
suddenly disappeared, the fable being 
that he bad been removed to the abodes 
of the gods. A statae was erected to 
him, which was hollow and filled with 
oil, probably to denote the fertility of 
Latium in olives. He is represented as 
holding in his hand a crooked pruning 
knife, his feet being surrounded with a 
woollen ribbon. In the pediment of the 
temple of Saturn were seen two figures 
resembling Tritons, with boms, and 
whose lower extremities grew out of 
the g^und. 

The ancients assigned the seven known 
planets and seven metals to certain 
g^ods. The common names of the planets 
are the same as the names of the gods, 
but the common names of the metals 
and their relations to the planets are 
not so generally known. In the old 
alchemical system gold was Sol^ the 
sun ; silver was Luna, the moon, hence 
the salts of silver were called lunar 
aalta, e.g., lunar caujftic, or silver 
nitrate; the metal Mercury and the 
planet have the same common name; 
copper was Venus, and salts of copper 
were known as Venereal aalta or scUta 
of Cyprua (see Pdphoa) ; iron was Mara, 
and salts of iron were known to the old 
pharmacists as martial aalta ; tin was 
Jupiter, and salts of tin were called 
jovial aalta ; lead was Saturn, and 
even to-day, lead ointment is known as 
Saturnine ointment. Lead, being a 
dull, heavy metal, was supposed to 
corresiK)nd to the qualities of the planet, 
which is not very bright and of a dull, 
cold color. Hence, Saturn was the 
emblem of coldness and apathy. Sonn. 
XCVIII,4; Cym. II, 6, 4; Tit. II, 8, 
31. Among the astrologers Saturn was 
regarded as an evil planet. This is well 
set forth in a note by Dr. Fumess on 
Ado. I, 3, 12, in which he quotes from 
** Batman vppon Bartholomew' as fol- 
lows : ** Saturn us is an euiU willed 
Flanet, colde and drie, a night Placet 
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and beauie. And tberefore by fables 
he is painted aa an old nian, bis circle 
is most farre from the earth, and neuer- 
tbelefse it is most noif uU to the earth. 
And for that he is far from the earth, 
he ful endeth not his course before SO* 
yeres. And greeueth more when he 
goeth backwarde than when he goeth 
forth right. ♦ ♦ ♦ And therefore a 
child & other broodes, that be conceiued 
& come forth vnder his Lordship, dye, 
or have full euill qualities. For ♦ ♦ ♦ 
he maketh a man browiie and fowle, 
misdoing slowe, and beauie, «leinge 
[ailing f| and sorie, seldom gladde and 
merry e or laughing/^ For the rest we 
must refer the reader to Dr. Fumess^s 
admirable ed. of Ado. p. 51. 

SatuminuSt dr.p. Emperor of Rome. 
Tit. 

Satyr. A creature generally represented 
as half man, half goat and of a very 
sensual expression. Hml. I, 2, 140. 

The Satyrs were a class of Iwings in 
Greek mythology who are inseparably 
connected with the worship of Dionysus 
(Bacchus), and represent the luxuriant 
vital powers of nature. In their ap- 
pearance they somewhat resembled 
goats or rams. The ap|)earance of the 
Satyrs is described by later writers as 
robust and rough, though with various 
modifications, but their general features 
are as follows : The hair is bristly, the 
nose round and somewhat turned up- 
wards, the ears pointed at the top like 
those of animals ; they generally have 
little horns or, at lea^t, two horn-like 
protuberances, and at or near the end 
of the back there appears a little tail 
like that of a horse or goat. In works 
of art they are represented at different 
stages of life ; the older ones, commonly 
called Seilens or Si lens, usually have 
bald heads and beards, and the younger 
ones are termed Satyrisci. All kinds 
of Satyrs belong to the retinue of 
Dionysus (Bacchus) and are always 
described as fond of wine, whence they 
often appecur either with a cup or a 
thyrsoB (|we Bacchus) in their hand. 



They ai'e devoted to every kind of 
sensual pleasure, whence they ai'e seen 
sleeping, playing musical instruments 
or engaged in voluptuous dances with 
nymphs. Like all the gods dwelling in 
forests and fields, they were greatly 
di*eaded by mortals. 

Later writers, especially the Roman 
poets, confound the Satyrs with the 
Pans and the Italian Fawns, and accord- 
ingly represent them with larger horns 
and goat^s feet, although orig^ally they 
were a quite distinct kind of beings, 
and in works of art, too, they are kept 
quite distinct. Satyrs usually appear 
with flutes, the thyrsus, syrinx, the 
shepherd's staff, cups or bags filled with 
wine. They are dressed with the skins 
of animals and wear wreaths of vine, 
ivy or fir. Representations of them 
are still very numerous, but the most 
celebrated in antiquity was the Satyr 
of Praxiteles at Athens. 

saucy. 1. Wanton ; lascivious. Meas. 

11,4,45; All's. IV, 4, 23. 
2. Insolent ; outrageous. Oth. I, 1, 1S9. 
** Used in a stronger sense than merely 
malapert Compare Mcb. Ill, 4, 25 : 
lam * * * bound in to saucy doubts 
a nd fears. ' ' Fumess. 

saw. A maxim ; a moral saying. As. 
II, 7, 150 ; Hml. I, 5, 100 ; Lr. II, 2, 167. 

sawn. Sown. Conipl. 91. Not seen as 
Malone defines it. The form is still 
used in Scotland and may be found in 
Bums. 

say. I. A kind of silk. 2HVLIV,7,27 
2. Assay ; taste ; relish. Lr. V, 3, 143. 

Say, Lord, dr.p. 2HVL 

*sblood. A contraction of * * Gkxl's blood. ' ' 
In some eds. the word is uniformly su]>- 
pressed in obedience to a law passed in 
1606 prohibiting the use of the name of 
Gkxl on the stage. See Qod, IHIV. I, 
2, 82 ; HmL II, 2, 884 ; Oth. I, 1, 4. 

scaffoidage. The floor of the stage. Troil. 
I, 8, 156. 

scaid. Bailey gives scaley head or scurvy 
or scabby head. H V. V, 1, 6 ; Ant. V, 
2,215. B&QsealL 

scale. To weigh ; to measmne. Meas. Ill, 
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1, 266; Cor. II, 8, 257. Some make 
sccUedf as it occurs in Meas. Ill, 1, 
266 — stripped of scales ; umnasked. 

In Ck)r. I, 1, 95, the word stale, as 
found iu the g. a. text, is scale in the 
Folios. To stale^ of course, is to make 
old or threadbare. For a discussion of 
scale in this connection, see the Rugby 
ed. of Coriolantis, by Whitelaw. 

Scales, Lord, dr.p. Brother to Lady 
Gray. 2HVI. 

scall. Usually explained as Evanses word 
for scald, q.v. Wiv. Ill, 1, 128. Per- 
haps -» puny ; unfledged. A scall is a 
dialect term for a young nestling. 

scamble. To struggle ; to scramble for. 
Ado. V, 1, 94; John IV, 3, 146 ; HV. V, 

2, 218. 

scamels. This word has given rise to 
pages of ** conjectural emendations,** 
and its meaning is still in doubt. S»ei- 
mews, limpets, staniels, etc., etc., have 
all been suggested. Probably some 
rock-breeding bird was intended. Sea- 
mews are called sea-mells in some 
localities. Tp. 11,2, 176. 

scantling. A small portion. Troil. I, 
8,841. 

Schm. explains it as '*a pattern, a 
sample." Verity says it *' signifies not 
so much a * sample' as 'a measure,* 
proportion.'** Properly, it means **a 
cut piece of timber.*' Malone quotes 
from Fiorio's translation of Montaigne's 
** Essays *' : '' When the lion's skin will 
not sufllce, we must add a scantling of 
the fox's." 

scape. A mutilated form of escape. 
Skeat. Still retained in the compounds 
scapegoat, scapegrace. From the Latin 
ex capjid^ out of one's cape or cloak. 
The word scape is frequently used by 
Sh. Sometimes printed 'scape, but, as 
Skeat says, the apostrophe is unneces- 
sary. Tp. II, 1, 146; Meas. Ill, 2, 197 ; 
Mcb. IV, 8, 284. 

scarf, V. 1., To cover as with a bandage 
or scarf. Mcb. Ill, 2, 47. cf. Rom. I, 
4,4. . 

2. To decorate with flags and streamers. 
Merch. II, e, 1& 



3. To put on loosely like a scarf. Hml. 
V, 2, 13. 

Scarlet and John. These were two famous 
companions of Robin Hood. 2HIV. V, 8, 
107. In Wiv. I, 1, 177, Falstaff addresses 
Bardolph and Nym as Scarlet and John, 
names which were quite appropriate as 
they were his companions in robbery. 
Warburton says that the humour con- 
sists in the allusion to Bardolph's red 
face. Perhaps. 

scarre. This is one of the words which 
have defied satisfactory explanation or 
emendation. The passage is hopelessly 
corrupt. We give a few of the pro- 
posed emendations and then leave it to 
our readers. In the Fl., All's. IV, 2, 
88 and 39, read : 
' I see that men make rope's in such a 

scarre 
That wee'l forsake ourselues. Qive 

me that Ring." 
Rowe suggested : '' make hopes in 
such affairs** ; Malone: *'make hopes, 
in such a scene"; Mitford : **make 
hopes iu such a case * ' ; Halliwell : 
** may cope's in such a sorte ** ; Staun- 
ton : ** make hopes, in such a snare ** ; 
Kinnear : ** have hopes, in such a cause. ** 
None of these is satisfactory. 

Scarus, dr.p. Friend to Antony. Ant. 

scathfui. Destructive; damaging. Tw. 
V, I, 59. 

scene Individable. A play which observes 
unity of place; ''poem unlimited'* 
means a play which disregards the 
unities.** Dowden. 

scholar. In Sh. time this term usually 
meant one who spoke Latin. In Hml. 
I, 1, 42, on the appearance of the Ohost, 
Biarcellus says : T/iou art a scholar ; 
speak to it, Horatio, and the force of 
this speech lies in the fact that it has 
always been a vulgar notion that spirits 
and supernatural beings can only be 
spoken to with propriety or effect by 
persons of learning. Thus Toby, in 
The Night Walker, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, says : 

'' It grows still longer, 
Tis steeple-high now; and it sails 
away, nurse. 
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Let's call the butler up, for he speaks 

Latin, 
And that will daunt the deviL'' 

In like manner the honest Butler, in 
Mr. Addison's Dmrnmer^ recommends 
the Steward to speak Latin to the Ohoet 
in that play. Reed, 

In Ado. II, 1, 263, Benedick says of 
Beatrice: You shall find her the in- 
fernal Ate in good apparel. I would 
to Ood some scholar would conjure 
her. This follows the same line of 
thought. On this passage Fumess 
quotes Tschischwitz : ** Evil spirits were 
not exorcised by the sign of the cross 
alone, but cried out to the exerciser the 
Latin hexameter Signa te signa^ temere 
me tangis et angis^ a verse which, 
being a palindrome [reading forwards 
and backwards alike], reveals its dia- 
bolic origin." 

Boswell gives as a reason for this 
popular idea in regard to this use of 
Latin that it was ** because the church 
ser V ice was i n Lati n . " Third Variorum, 
Vol. VIII, 145. But the general Idea 
seems to be that it was because the 
exorcisms were in Latin. 

school. In several passages in the plays 
school is synonymous with university. 
As. I, 1, 6; Hml. I, 2, 113. Verity, in 
a note on the first passage, tell us that, 
even in the seventeenth century, the 
birching of undergraduates was by no 
means unusual, and further states that 
at Oxford the whipping of students is 
a contingency for which the statutes 
still provide. 

sconce, n. 1. A fortification. HV. 111,6, 
76; Err. 11,2,87. 
2. The head. Eit. 1,2,79; Hml. V, 1,110. 

sconce, v. To eiiscunce ; to hide. Hml. 
Ill, 4, 4. ril sconce me even here. 
This is the rentling in the g. a. text. In 
the Quartos and Folios it is silence me. 
The emendation is due to Hanmer. cf. 
Wiv. Ill, 3, 96 and 97. Borne eds., how- 
ever, retain *' silence " and give strong 
reasons for so doing. 

flCOt. Contribution; tax. IHIV. V, 4, 
I1& This word has the same origin as 



shot (the reckoning at a tavern) g.v., 
and has no reference to Scotland. 
scored. The meaning of this word, as it 
occurs in Oth. IV, 1, 130, is not very 
easily made out, chiefly because we 
have no connected context to guide os. 
Steevens (Srd Var., IX, 420) says : " To 
score originally meant no more than to 
cut a notch upon a tally, or to mark 
out a form by indenting it on any sub- 
stance. Spenser, in the first canto of 
his Fairy Queen^ speaking of the Cross, 
says: 

'Upon his shield the like was also 
scor'd.* 

But it was soon figuratively used for 
setting a brand or mark at di^prace on 
any one. *Let us score their backs,' 
says Scarus in Ant. and Cleo. ; and it 
is employed in the same sense on the 
present occasion. ^ ' 

To this Collier (2nd ed.) adds: **The 
sense usually attached to the phrase has 
been: Have you marked me like a 
beast, which you have made me by 
giving me horns. ^' Johnson explains 
it thus : ** Have you made my reckon- 
ing ? have you settled the term of my 
lifer' Which Delius elaborates by 
saying : ** Othello applies to Desdemona 
lago^s words, *you shall marry her,* 
and asks, 'Have you made out my 
reckoning ? Are you finished with me f * 
It is not until Othello is out of the way 
that a marriage with her is possible.'* 
A very G«rman-like gloss seeing that 
Othello did not hear the words of the 
speakers, but guessed at what they were 
saying from their pantomime. If 
OtheUo had heard the conversation, 
lago could not have fooled him. It was 
this trick, as set forth to Othello by 
lago in lines 82 to 88, that led OtheUo 
astray. 
scotch, V. To cut with shallow incisions ; 
to cut slightly. Cor. IV, 5, 198; Mcb. 

III, 3, 13. 

scotch, n. Acut; a slight wound. Ant. 

IV, 7, 10. 

scrimer. A fencer. (French, escrimeur), 
Hml. IV, 7, 101. 
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scrip. 1. A written list. Mids. I, 2, 8. 
2. A wallet ; a small pouch. As. Ill, 2, 
171. When Touchstone opposes scrip 
and scrippage to bag and baggage^ it 
is evidently on the ground that a shep- 
herd *s scrip or pouch is a trifling affair 
compared to the equipment of an army. 

Scroop, dr. p. Archbishop of York. 
IHIV. and2HIV. 

Scroop, r^>rd, dr.p. A conspirator. HV. 

Scroop, Sir Stephen, dr.p. RII. 

scrowl. Perhaps a variant of scrawl ; 
evidently means to write. Tit. II, 4, 5. 

scrowles, ) Shabby fellows ; rascals ; 

scroyles. ) *' mangy fellows.** (French, 
escrouelles.) John II, 1, 873. 

scrubbed. Stunted. Merch. V, 1, 162. 

sculL A shoal ; a school of fish. TrolL 
V, 5, 22. 

scullion. A kitchen wench ; a domestic 
servant of the lowest grade. 2HIV. II, 
1, 65 ; Hml. II, 2, 616. 

scut. The short, stubby tail of hares, 
rabbits and deer. Wiv. V, 5, 20. 

Scylla and Charybdis. These were two 
dangerous rocks between Italy and 
Sicily. They were quite close together, 
and ships in trying to steer clear of one 
were almost certain to be wrecked on 
the other. Hence the proverb, *'Iu 
trying to avoid Scylla he runs against 
Charybdis.** This is the allusion in 
Merch. Ill, 5, 19. In the rock nearest 
to Italy there was a cave in which dwelt 
Scylla, a daughter of Crat»is, a fearful 
monster, barking like a dog, with twelve 
feet, and six long necks and heads, each 
of which contained three rows of sharp 
teeth. On the opposite rock, which was 
much lower, g^w an immense fig-tree 
under which dwelt Charybdis, who 
tbrice every day swallowed down the 
waters of the sea, and thrice threw 
them up again. One tradition relates 
that Scylla was a beautiful maiden who 
often played with the nymphs of the 
sea, and was beloved by the marine god 
Olaucus. The latter applied to Circe 
for means to make Scylla return his 
love, but Circe, Jealous of the fair 
maiden, threw magic herbs into the 



well in which Scylla was wont to bathe, 
by means of which the lower part of 
her body was changed into the tail of 
a fish or serpent surrounded by dogs, 
while the upper part remained that of 
a woman. Charybdis is also described as 
a daughter of Neptune and Terra, and 
a voracious woman, who stole oxen 
from Hercules, and was hurled by the 
thunderbolt of Jupiter into the sea. 

*sdeath. A contraction of God*s death; 
a common oath in the time of Sh. Cor. 
1,1,221. Bee'ablood. 

sealing. Sleeping. Ant. Ill, 2, 8. 

sealed quarts. Quart measures oflldally 
stamped to show that they would hold 
the proper quantity. Bhr. Ind. II, 00. 
** In the reigns of Elizabeth and James 

I, there was a very wholesome law that, 
for the protection of the public against 
* false measures,* ale should be sold only 
in sealed vessels of the standard capacity ; 
and the violation of the law was to be 
presented at the ' Court Leet,' or * View 
of Frankpledge,* held in every hundred, 
manor, or lordship, before the steward 
of the leet. * ' Lord Campbell. 

sea-maid. A mermaid. Meas. Ill, 2, 115 ; 
Biids. II, 1, 154. Bee mermaid. 

sea-mark. An object serving for a direc- 
tion to mariners. Oth. V, 2, 267. 

seam. 1. A line of union or separation ; 
the joint made by sewing. Per. II, 1, 1.56. 
2. Grease; fat. TroU. II, 8, 195. c/. 
enseamed. 

seamy. Having seams, ef. aeam^^ 1. In 
Oth. IV, 2, 146, the passage : that turned 
your wit the seamy aide without^ means, 
that turned your wit the wrong side out 
and exposed the coarse side of the seams, 
t'.«., the most unfavorable side of your 
wit. 

sear, v. 1. To brand. All*8. II, 1, 176; 

Wint. II, 1, 78. 
2. To harden ; to wither. Compl. 14. 

Seared is very properly substituted 
tor feared in most modem eds. in Meas. 

II, 4, 9, and Cym. II, 4, 6. The old 
form of 8 greatly resembled/, the only 
difference being the absence of thecroas- 
line. Collier says that in Lord BUesmere^s 
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copy of the Fl. the reading is seared not 
feared, which is the raiding in most 
other copies. The misprint seems to 
have been corrected while the sheets 
were passing through the press ; this 
was often done in old-time books, the 
slow process of printing by hand-press 
in those days giving an opportunity for 
such changes. In the Cambridge Sh., 
Note IX, on Meas. it is claimed that 
the change was made by erasure, and 
this on the authority of Ingleby^s " Com- 
plete View,*' p. 24. But on the pre- 
ceding page of this work, a question 
asked by Ingleby shows him to be a 
partisan whose bitterness overcomes his 
discretion, and to my mind his word in 
such matters is to be taken cum *' bar- 
relo " aalU, See sere. 
search. To probe; to sound so as to 
apply a remedy. Qent. I, 2, 116 ; Troll. 

II, 2, 16. 

season, n. Preserver ; that which keeps 
fresh. Mob. Ill, 4, 141. Perhaps i- 
preservation in Ado. IV, 1, 144. 

season, v. 1. To establish ; to ripen ; to 
confli-m. Cor. Ill, 3, 64 ; Hml. 1, 8, 81 ; 

III, 2, 219. 

2. To temper; to moderate. Hml. I, 2, 

lO-i. 
seated. Situated. Lucr. 1144. 
Sebastian, dr.p. Brother to the King of 

Naples. Tp. 
Sebastian, dr.p. Brother to Viola. Tw. 
sect. 1. A cutting ; a scion. Oth. I, 8, 

2. As used in 2HIV. II, 4, 41, this word 
is usually supposed to mean sex, and 
Steevens gives numerous examples of 
its use in that sense. But in this pas- 
sage it probably means trade or pro- 
fession. 

secure, ac//. Careless; unguarded. Wiv. 
II, 1, iMl; IHVI. II, 1, 11; Hiul. 1,5, 
61 ; Kins. I, 1, 154. 

secure, v. To make careless ; to throw 
off one*8 g^ard. Tim. II, 2, 185; Lr. 

IV, 1, 23. 

securely. Carelessly; confidently. Lucr. 
89; Wiv. II, 2, 252; lOI. II, 1, 266; 
TroU. IV, 5, 74. 



security. Carelessness. Caes. II, 8, 8; 
Mcb. Ill, 5, 82. 

seedness. Sowing of the seed. Meas. I, 
4,42. 

seek him with candle. Steevens remarks 
on this passage in As. Ill, 1, 6, that it 
is probably an allusion to Luke xv, 8. 
But it might be to Diogenes and his 
lantern. The meaning evidently is : 
Make a most minute search. 

seel. To dose up the eyes; to blind. 
Properly a term of falconry, to seel a 
hawk meaning to close up her eyelids, 
either pcu*tially or entirely, by running 
a fine thread through them in order to 
make her tractable and endure the hood. 
Mcb. Ill, 2, 46 ; Oth. I, 3, 270 ; Ant. Ill, 
18, 112. 

seeming. This word, as used in As. V, 
4, 72, is equivalent to seemly. Daniel 
suggests, however, that the word should 
be sunrnminQf and cites numerous ex- 
amples of the use of this latter word to 
describe a movement of the Ixxly then 
much in fashion (c/. the schoolmaster^s 
advice to the girls in Kins. Ill, 5, 28 : 
Swim with your bodies) ; but swinmatng 
was a movement and Audrey was 
standing still. 

seen. Well seen — well versed ; pro- 
ficient Shr. I, 2, 184. 

segregation. Dispersion; separation. Oth. 
II, 1, 10. 

seid. Seldom. TroU. IV, 5, 149. Seld- 
shown — rarely exhibited. Cor. II, 1, 
232. 

Seleucus, Jr.p. Attendant on Cleopatra. 
Ant. 

self. The same. Err. V, 1, 10; Mei*ch. I, 
1, 148 ; Lr. I, 1, 71. 

self-bounty. Inherent goodness ;. innate 
kindness. Oth. Ill, 3, 200. 

seif«cover*d. The passage in which this 
word occurs (Lr. IV, 2, 62), Thou 
changed and self-covered thing, for 
shame, Be-monster not thy feature, hi 
so obscure that it has never been satis- 
factorily explained, and numerous 
emendations have been proposed, none 
of which, however, has been generally 
accepted. The whole speech of Albany 
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and the reply of Gk>neril are omitted in 
the Folios. Theobald sugg^ested self- 
converted; Becket, self -convict; Binfcer, 
fcUse-covered ; Moberly, self-coloured ; 
Croebj, sex-covered; Beale, devil-cov- 
ered ; and this does not nearly exhaust 
the list. But none of them, except, 
perhaps, that of Crosby, has attracted 
much attention. 

Johnson explains it as : Thou that hast 
hid the woman under the fiend. Ma- 
lone : Thou who hast put a covering on 
thyself which nature did not give thee. 
Rolf e, whose whole note on the passage 
deserves careful attention, says: '^The 
meaning, then, is: "Thou perverted 
creature, who hast lost thy proper 
self (either thy womanly self, or thy 
self as it seemed to me, the ideal of my 
affection) and hast become a fiend, do 
not thus make a monster of thyself.^* 
Fumess, after giving a page of opinions 
from others, winds up thus: "Is it 
over-refinement to suppose that this 
revelation to Alliany of his wife's 
fiend-like character transforms, in his 
eyes, even her person ? She is changed, 
her true self has been covered ; now that 
she stands revealed, her whole outward 
shape ia be-monstered. No woman, 
least of all Gk)neril, could remain un- 
moved under such scathing words from 
her husband. GktneriFs * feature* is 
quivering and her face distorted with 
passion. Then it is that Albany tells 
her not to let her evil self, hitherto 
covered and concealed, betray itself in 
all its hideousness in her outward 
shape. *' This is very clear and forcible. 
The only point on which we would ven- 
ture to differ from Dr. Fumess, for which 
see apology in our preface, is in regard to 
the meaning of the word /pa £t(r«. Dr' 
Fumess, misled, I think, by Schmidt, 
who is certainly poor authority on the 
interpretation of English words, makes 
it mean her "shape, exterior, the whole 
turn or cast of the body. '* (See his note 
on line 63). I think there is an error 
here. €k)neril^s face would exhibit her 
fiendish character, but surely her body. 



covered as it was by her dress, could 
hardly do so. For further note on 
feature see 8rd Var., Vol, X, p. 203, 
and the word feature in our Addenda. 

semblable, adj. SimUar; like. 2HIV. 
V, 1, 73 ; Ant. Ill, 4, 3. 

semblable, n. Like; equal. Tim. IV, 
8, 33 ; Hml. V, 2, 124. 

semblably. Similarly. IHIV. V, 8, 3L 

Sempronius, dr. p. A lord ; a flatterer of 
Tiraon. Tim. 

senior-Junior. Older and younger. The 
passage is evidently a collection of con- 
trarieties. In the Fl. it is "signer 
Juntos gyant drawfe," and numerous 
conjectural emendatiims have been 
offered. The einendment generally 
adopted (senior-juuior) was suggested 
to Theobald, but not adopted into the 
text by him, though he greatly approved 
of it. Upton suggested : " This signior 
Julio's giant-dwarf,^* the idea being 
that Sh. intended to compliment Julio 
Romano, referred to in Wint. V, 1, 106. 
Upton tells us that this sculptor di*ew 
Cupid in the character of a giant-dwarf, 
but no one has ever discovered the 
sketch. Senior-junior is most probably 
the true reading. LLL. Ill, 1, 183. In 
the old tragedy of Ois monde of Sal erne 
Cupid is called" the little greatest god.^* 
And in this play (V, 3, 11) Rosaline says : 

" That was the way to make his god- 
head wax. 

For he hath been five thousand years 
a boy." 

The evident misprint, signior for 
senior^ occurs also in Err. V, 1, 423, 
which in the Fl. reads: WeeH draw 
Cuts for the Signior. 

seniory. Seniority; eldership. RIII. IV, 
4,36. 

Senoys. The Siennese; the people of 
Sienna, All's. I, 3, 1. 

sennet. A flourish of trumpets. Occurs 
frequently as a stage direction. 

sense. 1. Feeling; perception. All's. 

I, 3, 178; III, 4, 39; Oth. I, 2, 72; V, 1, 

II. In the latter passage, to the sense 
means, to the quick. The passage in HmL 
I, 3, 99, the most vulgar thing to sense^ 
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is explained by Caldeoott as : * * addresBed 
to sense ; in every hoards oocurrenoe 
offering; itself to our observation and 
feelings.*' Bee vulgar. 

The passage in the same play. III, 4, 
71f Sense sure you have^ Else could 
you not have motion^ has received 
several explanations. Staunton says 
the meaning is: ** Sense (i.e., the sen- 
sibility to appreciate the distinction 
between external objects) you must 
have, or you would no longer feel the 
impulse of desire. ' ' The Clarendon ed. 
explains ' motion ' as « emotion. 
2. Sensuality. Meas. I, 4, 50 ; II, 2, 160. 

senseless-obstinate. Unreasonably ob- 
stinate. RIII. Ill, 1, 44. 

sensible. Feeling. Merch. II, 8, 48 ; HmL 
IV, 6, 150. 

septentrion. The north. SH VI. 1, 4, 138. 
The word septentrion is derived from 
the Latin sepfem, seven, and tr tones ^ 
ploughing oxen. The name was given 
by the RomanHtothe seven stars known 
as the "Grwit Bear," the "Dipper," 
** Charles Wahi," etc. Ah they lie near 
the North Pole and two of the stars 
(known as the jminters) are nearly in a 
line with the Pole-star, the word sep- 
tentriones came in time to signify the 
north. 

sequester. Secluicion. Oth. Ill, 4, 40. 

sequestration. I. Separation; divorce. 
Oth. I, 8, 851. 

2. Secluaion. HV. 1, 1, 58; IHVI. II, 
o, «^. 

sere. 1. Dry ; withered. Err. IV, 2, 19. 
The passage : The Clowne shall make 
those laugh whose lungs are tickled 
a' Vi" sere (Hml. II, 2, 3^7), haslieen ex- 
plained in various ways. Stee veiis made 
sere — serum ; Capell explained it as 
"delighted with dry jokes"; Malone 
acknowledges that he is puzzled. 

The interpretation given by Nicholson 
in "Notes and Queries" for July 22, 
1871, seems to be the true one: "The 
sere or, as it is now spelt, sear (or scear) 
of a gun-Ux.*k is the bar or balance-lever 
interpf>«ed Ix'tween the trigger on the 
one side, and the tumbler and other 



mechanism on the other, and is so-called 
from its acting the part of a serre or 
talon in gripping that mechanism and 
preventing its action. It is, in fact, a 
pawl or stop catch. When the trigger 
is made to act on one end of it, the 
other end releasee the tumbler, the 
mainspring acts, and the hammer, flint 
or match falls. Hence, Lombard (1596), 
as quoted in Halli well's ' Archaio Dii^ 
tionary,' says, *Even as a pistole that 
is ready changed and bent will flie off 
by-and-by, if a man do but touch the 
seare. ' Now, if the lock be so made of 
purpose, or be worn, or be faulty in 
construction, this sear or grip may be 
so tickle or ticklish in its adjustment 
that a slight touch or even a jar may 
displace it, and then, of course, the gun 
goes off. Hence, * light,* or * tickle of 
the sear' (equivalent to, like a hair- 
trigger), applied metaphorically, means 
! that which can be started into action 
' at a mere touch, or on the slightest 
provocation, or on what ought to be no 
provocation at all. " 

sergeant. 1. A sheriff's officer. Err. 
IV, 2, 66 ; Hml. V. 2, 347. 
2. A non-conmiissioued officer in the 
army. Mcb. I, 2, 3. 

serpent's tongue. The phrase: If uw 
have unearned luck. Now to scape the 
serpent's tongue (Mids. V, 1, 440), means, 
if we escape being hissed. Johnson. 
So in J. Markham's '* English Arttuiia " 
(1607): "But the nymph, after the 
custom of distrest tragedians, whose 
first act is entertained with a snaky 
salutation, etc.^* Steevens. See loomi. 

serpigo. A kind of tetter or dry erup- 
tion of the skin. Meas. Ill, 1, 31 ; TroiL 

II, 3, 81. 
serviceable. Officious. Lr. IV, 6, 257. 

Serviceable vows -■ vows pron^ising 
service. Qent. Ill, 2, 70. 
Servilius, dr.;>. Servant to Tinion. Tim. 
A word of which the meaning is 
not very clear. Some regard it as a 
mere exclamation. As it occurs in Lr. 

III, 4, 104, Johnson thinks it may be 
the French cesser — stop! spoken to an 
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imaginary horse trotting by ; Steeven^s 
thinks that in III, 6, 77, it ia a corrup- 
tion of Cecilia, spoken to an imaginary 
beggar-woman. In Shr. Ind. I, 6, it is 
possible that it is equivalent to Johnson ^s 
oessez^ but it is very unlikely that Sly 
got it from the French. More likely it 
is simply a low form of ce<ise^ meaning 
** shut up." 

Has the usual and easily compre- 
hended significations in most of the 
passages in which it occurs in Sh. As 
found in Cym. Ill, 4, 90, it obviously 
means to instigate ; to prompt. As it 
occurs in Hml. IV, 8, 64, several mean- 
ings have been given. Malone thinks it 
means to **set by"; Mason suggests 
*' set at nought " ; Singer thinks it 
means **toset or tell the price." Re- 
ference has also been made to Sonn. 
LXXXVIII, set me light — esteem me 
lightly; and RII. I, 8, 293, sets it 
light « makes light of it, i.e., sorrow. 
The general meaning, as we have pointed 
out in regard to many other p>assages 
in Sh., is obvious enough, and it seems 
to me that the word here has its 
original meaning, viz., to place; fix; 
plant; lay down. The adverb cotdly 
qualifies this sense sufficiently, and the 
phrase is equivalent to, coldly lay down. 

Setebos. The god of Sycorax, dam of 
Caliban. Said to have been the gcxi of 
of the Patagonian giants, a dc^scription 
of whom had been published in Eden^s 
"History of Travayle" (1577), and the 
name of their god Setebos given. Eden 
tells us that the g^nts, when they found 
themselves fettered, ** roared like bulls 
and cried upon [their great devil] Sete- 
bos to help them. ' ' Fa nner, 

setter. A spy; one who watches for 
travelers so as to give information to 
thieves. 1 HIV. 11,2, 70. 

several, n. 1. An individual; a single 
person. Wint. I, 2, 226. 
2. (In the plural.) Particulars; details. 
HV. I, 1,86; Troil. I, 8, 180. 

several, {adj.l). The passage: My lips 
are no common, though several they be 
(LLL. II, 1, 224), is thus explained by 



Halliwell: ** Fields that were enclosed 
were called severcUs, in opposition to 
commons, the former belonging to in- 
dividuals, the others to the inhabitants 
generally." Rolfe prefers Staunton ^s 
explanation : ** If we take both as places 
devoted to pasture — ^the one for general, 
the other for particular use — ^the mean- 
ing is easy enough. Boyet asks permis- 
sion to graze on her lips. * Not so,' she 
answers ; * my lips, though intended for 
the purpose, are not for general use.' " 
But it seems to me that this does 
not bring out so clearly the joke 
between several and common, ef. 
Sonn. CXXXVII, 9. See though, 

sewer. An officer whose duty originally 
was to taste the dishes placed on the 
royal table. Mcb. 1, 7, stage dire^ion, 
line 2. 

*8foot. Corrupted from Gk>d's/oot. Troil. 
J[I, 8, 6. See 'sblood. 

Sextus Pompeius, dr.p. A friend to 
Antony. Ant. 

Seyton, dr.p. Officer attending on Mac- 
beth. Mcb. 

Shadow, dr.p. One of FalstafTs recruits. 
2HIV. 

Shafalus. A blunder for Ccp^^us. Mids. 
V, 1, 200. See CephaXus, 

shaft. An arrow, i.e., the long arrow 
used with the long-bow, as distinguished 
from the short arrow, bolt or quarrel 
ased with the cn)ss-bow. Mids. II, 1, 
161 ; Lr. 1, 1, 145, and elsewhere. 

In regard to the passage in Mercfa. I, 
1, 140, Douce tells us that this method 
of finding a lost arrow is prescribed by 
P. Crescentius in his treatise ** De 
Agricultura," lib. X, cap. XXVIII. 
For ru make a shaft or a bolt on% 
see bolt. 

When the rich golden shaft (Tw. I, 
1, 85), is thus explained : Cupid carried 
two kinds of arrows or shafts ; one, with 
a golden head, inspired pure and deep 
love ; the other kind was headed with 
lead and produced indifference or aver- 
sion. See also Mids. I, 1, 170. See 
Cupid and bolt. 

shales. Husks ; shells. HV. IV, 2, 18w 
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Shallow, Robert, ilr .p. A oonntiT Jurtlce. 
WiT. BUdSHlV. 

It fsKeaenillyacoeptedtbatlii Jiutice 
sliulloi* «e Lnva a I'arieaturo of Sir 
Tbomos I^icy of L'harlecote, near Strat- 
tnni. TLe Lrxlltion is tbat, BintmK his 
yuiithfultwaptulcA.Rh., witbHoineotber 
youug fellnu'B, ItlllMl Kmis of Liicy'a 
dber and fur Ibis Lncybiul him severelj 
I<UDlfl)ied. 8b., in Twange. is said to 
liav e written a, most bitter IkJ lad agnliut 
liui-r; tbis led to further peraecutlon, 
and'it is alleged tbHt tbiawaa tliacbief 
raii.ie of Bh. leaving Ktratford. At- 
tempt* have been made to diapreilit Ui» 
tba wboleBtory , but all aiitlinri ties are 
agreed tbat tbBre is a nniaiileralJe basis 
ot truth lor tbe legend, tive luce and 

■hall's. A contrarHon of ihult «», An 
uiigrBnunatlcalcoUoquiallsm. Cur. IV. 
n, 14S. 

■hard. 1. Asbred; afrBgmentotpotl«r7 
or potsherd. Hinl. V. 1, 2.V(. 
2. The wing-csiBo or elytron of n beetle. 
Ant. in, S, ao. Bt«»veiis thiuexpluiiit 
tb« line; They ara hit »hard» anit Ac 
Uitir beeltr : " They are the wings tbnt 
rtiiiie Ibis faeavf lumpixll towel from 
thegnMind." This hivolvessji error tii 
QHtural history. The win)(-uaBes aru 
not tbenienihera ushI by the beetle In 
flying; the wing* perfnnn that function. 
The shards, wing-casea or elylra serve 
chiefly to protn-t the witijti. which are 
dc>1it«t« membraDOUB porta that itoulil 
beotullyinjoredwhen the lieetle ent«r*Hl 
hole*, etc. It Is quite poesilile. biiw- 
BTer. that they may lie nied to give the 
beetle a lin<t start from the gnmnd. 
8ee ikard-bome. 

Upheld byihardi or wing- 
Ucb.llI,2,4'J. Tbidlsiirobal.iy 
ati error, though a trifling one, tiee 
thard. Fatteni-in, In his "LeUore on 
tbe Natural Eistory of tbe Inixx'tH 
Uentloned in Shakespeare's Fla}-s," has 
this note on tbeEQli)ect: " TheM) shards 
orwlug-can* ftra raLied and eipaiuled 
(l] whan the iKVtIe Biea, and liy tbeir 
oonoivltj act like two parachutes in 



■apportlngbimlntbeair. • • • [The 
other meaning) moat applicable iatbat 
given hy Ur. Toilet, as quoted in tbe 
nrjtea to Ayacougb's edition of Shak- 
upeare, tbnt 'Hbnnl-lMrn beetle Is the 
tMwUe bomin cow-dune; Budtbatsbnrd 
exintisstfl diiiiK is well known in the 
north of StofTonlsbirs. where tow's 
thard Is the word generally used for 
cow-Jung.' * * • A long and very 
intereating note on the subjwt wu 
piiliil<lied In tbe 'Zoological Journal,' 
N.^XVin. p. H7." 

It seems to me that by shard-borne 
iib. uniloubtully meout, supponvd by 
iihanls or wing-cases. To the ordinary 
oliaerver thnte wing-cases appear to he 
tbe wings tbeoiselves, and 6h. ofajei^ 
was to make an impression upon minds 
to whom the droning beetle was » 
familiar sight. 1( Hb. bad given a 
minute and. ai^curate deecT-iptlon of tbe 
flight of the lieetle bis audiuni-e would 
not have understood taini and hi* worda 
would have fallen deail. 

ahanled. Having wlug-«ases like beetles, 
rym. Ill, 8, 30. 

ahsrk. To snatch up without dktlncUnn 
aa a shark does bis prey. KmL I, 1, US. 

■healed. Bhelled. la. I, 4. SIS. 

she. This word Is fruqnmtly used by Bh. 
)» a noun. 8ee Tw. I, 6. SSO; Cym. I, 
a. 30; All's. U. 1, »1. But the pBBBge 
in Wliit. L S. 44. brkind What Ladg 
the her Lurd, ua it staiiils In tbe Fl., 

neoenuirlly it seems io nie. Several eds. 
have evi<u gone >u far as to offer einend- 
otioiis. Collier and Dyce read ihould 
inj^Utadiif s/ie on tbe ground that '*Bbe" 
Is a misprint for sbd., the contnicl«t 
form of should. Staunton hyphenate* 
lady Olid she, and this bas bean adopted 
iu the Olii)« ed., but not in tbe Cam- 
iH-idge eil. Keigbtley suggests litit)/ 
iiir'rr, and Hudson, tadg t'tr. But it 
serins III me tbat all this is onneceraary . 
"tjid;" libersauadjectiveand "abe" 
auoun, Juataaln WiDt. IV, 4, SrtO. No 
byiibeu ueneury. The uieanittg is 
obvious: "I love tbee not a Jaro' the 
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dock behind what any noble woman 
does her lord." And, as Fumess well 
sajs: **We must doggedly adhere to 
the original text as long as it conveys 
any good and intelligible meaning." 
To which, however, I would add : Pro- 
vided that meaning is obviously the one 
which Bh. intended, and not one marred 
by an evident typog^phical error as in 
Wiv. V, 5, 159. 

shearman. One who shears cloth. 2HVI. 
IV, 2, 145. 

sheaved. Made of straw. Compl. 31. 

sheen, n. Light. Mids. II, 1, 29; Hml. 
Ill, 2, 167. 

Some, Johnson among others, make it 
an adjective -» shining ; bright ; gay. 

sheep. This woi*d was often pronounced 
ship in the time of Sh., and, indeed, 
this is still the pronunciation in some 
parts of England. Hence the puns in 
Gent. 1, 1, 73 ; Err. IV, 1, 93; LLL. II, 
1, 219. 

sheep-biter. A cant term for a thief. 
Dyce. W. A. Wright says it is a term 
of reproach taken from a vicious dog. 
'*It usually denotes a niggard. A dog 
that has once bitten or worried sheep be- 
comes so worthless and incorrigible that 
it has to be incontinently killed, or, as 
Taylor, the Water- Poet, says : 

And in some places I have beard and 

seene 
That currish sheep-biters have hanged 

been.'* 

Hence, like many such phrases, it came 
to be used as a general term of contempt 
equivalent to "cowardly cur." Dr. 
Fumess quotes from Nashe's Pierce 
Pennitess : ** What curi-e will not 
bawle, and be ready to flye on a mans 
face, when he is set on by his master, 
who, if bee bee not by to enooun^e 
him, he casts his taile betwixt his legges, 
and steales away like a sbeepe-byter." 
Tw. II, 6, 6. See sheep-biting. 
sheep-bltlng. The expression, sJiow your 
sheep-biting face^ as found in Meas. V, 
1, 859, is defined by Schm. as " morose, 
surly, malicious." But surely the duke 
showed himself anything but morose 



and surly, even to Lncio. The meaning 
here is undoubtedly cowardly and mean, 
as the duke seemed afraid to show his 
face. 

sheer. Clear ; pure ; unmixed. RII. V, 
8, 61. Also in Shr. Ind. II, 25, where 
the word has also been interpreted as 
** shire" — shire ale in this case being 
ale made in the shire or county. In 
some parts of England s^tre is still pro- 
nounced sheer. 

shent. Reproved harshly ; treated with 
rough language. Wiv. I, 4, 38 ; TroiL 
II, 8, 86 ; Hml. Ill, 2, 416. 

Shepherd. The epithet, Decid Shepherd^ 
in As. Ill, 5, 82, refers to Marlowe, who 
was killed in a duel in 1593, aged 27 
years. The '^saw of might" Is from 
his Hero and Leander^ published in 
1598, and the title ** Shepherd " is taken 
from his famous poem, ** The Passionate 
Shepherd to His Love." The saying, 
**saw of might," recalls Ben Jonson's 
well - known expression, '* Marlowe's 
mighty line.'' 

sherifTs post. " At the doors of sheriffs 
were usually set up ornamented posts, 
on which royal and civic proclamations 
were fixed." Dyce. Tw. I, 5, 157. 

shield. 1. To protect. Lr. IV, 2, 67. 
2. To forbid ; to avert. Meas. Ill, 1, 
141 ; All's. I, 3, 174; Rom. IV, 1, 41. 

shift. To change. To shift his being — 
to change his dwelling. Cym. I, 5, 54. 

ship-tire. A particular kind of head- 
dress worn at that period. Wiv. Ill, 8, 
60. See tire. 

shive. A slice. Tit. II, 1, 87. *' Tis safe 
taking a shive of a cut loaf ** is a very 
old proverb. 

shoes. The expression over shoes^ for 
moderately deep, occurs in Mids. Ill, 2, 
48, and Gent. I, 1, 24. In the latter 
passage it is contrasted with over boots, 
which is deeper yet. 

In John II, 1, 144, the word showM, of 
the g. a. text, reads shoes in the Fl. In 
the 8rd Var., Vol. XV, p. 229, the old 
reading is retained, and Steevens dtes 
numerous passages to support it. The 
emendation is due to Theobald. The 
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(tlie sktii or the Nemmn 
lion which be wore) Bhans upon tbe 
bark or an ata." F. A. Marshall. See 

ahoelnK-hom. A well-knon-ii toilet artide: 
metapburiculiy, a Eufaaervieut tool or 
Instrument. lu apjilf ing tbe term to 
HenelaiiB, Thersltea, no doulit, bad in 
mind tbe time-wom joke about borns 
and cackolds. TrolL V, 1, Gl. See 
( r anitforniation, 

■hOK. To move on. HV. II, 1, 47. 

sboota. In Wint. I, 3, VJS, ihooti evi- 
dentl7 means the honiH nt tbe cuckolil. 
Reuley Itbe old Bh. com.], jn the Hnl 
Var. (1821). Vol. XIV, p. ai9, thus 
parBphnueH tbe words of Leontes : "Tu 
make thee a ca.lt thou must have the 
tu/t OD thy (oreheod aiid tlie young 
hornt that thoot up in It, aii I have." 
It has been ol)iect*d tbat " bo glvea no 
authority (or his explanation ot ' pash ' 
by tuft." But he dum not explain 
"pash" bjtu/l; tbe panh i> the hfad 
(■ee piuAj and the rom/k path which 
Leontee speaks o( is a pash with a tuft 
of hair such aa uaunllj gn>ws on the 
head o( a young bull. See also Ad- 
denda, s.r. paiih. 

Sbootle. Tbe n&me of MasUr Shooty. 
the great trarilltr, as it reada In Uie 
g.a. text (Meiu.1V. 3,1S), li-Shoode" 
In tbe Fl., and It has Ixien siimtwUit 
tbat it is a sort of pun on (fioe tit. 
IVarbm-ton reads Shaolrr. and tbeSrd 
Var. and some others Shar-tie. 8ee 
Sar^card. 

■hot. I. Range; reauh. Tib II, 1, S; 
Hml. I. 8, 35. 
2. In2HlV.ni,3.ag6,sfto("isnBedfor 
sAooEFr,onewholsfa)llght by shooting." 
Johiuon. At Ilie pTfwnt day it is in 
common use as a synonym (or markii- 
man, but i>i Ijh. time It was equivalent 
to mvtktleer,aM In IHVl. I. 4. 53. and 
HVllI. V,4.GB. This was tUe meaning 
among writers of tbe time as quoted by 
Steevens and Maloiie. Thus in Stowe'a 
" Ann&lee," speaking of a Indy of men, 
he says: " the greater part whereol were 



ihnl. and tbe other were pike* and 
bollierts In (aire corHleU," 
3. A tuTern reckoning or one's share 
tbereot. Gent. II, 5. T; Cym. V, 4, 158. 
"Tbe literal sense la ■ mntrlbution,' that 
wliit-h is ' shot ' into the general fund." 
Skeat. In IHIV. V, 8. 30. there Is a 
pun upiin the two nieonirigt of the word 
— a tavern rec k'Uiliig aii<l also a iniBsile 
discbargHil f n im a gii □. 
■hotten herring. One that has sheil lu 
roe and is consequently liuik and lean. 
Cowdra Clarke. Hunter niakee it "a 
lierring gutteil anil dried," Clarke's 
delliiition la probably oorrect. IHIV. 

II, 4, lis. 

■hough. A kind of shaggy dog. Ucfa. 

III. I. 94. 

shoulder. Tbe word itself requires no 
explanation, but some of tbe passages 
In which it occurs hare culled forth 



In As. IV. 1. «, Cupid htilh elapt 
him o' lite thoulder. but ru warrant 
him htart-mhole, has been explained in 
two ways ; < I) to olap on the shoulder in 
token of frleiiilly encouragement, as In 
Ado. I. I, aill : LLL. V. B. 107, and 
TroiL III, 3, i:«; and I1i\ to arrest, as 
in Uyni. V. H. 7S, and Err. IV, B, 87. 
Schm. and soiueothen prefer the latter 
explanation, but Pumea thinks that 
"on the whole, the former Interpreta- 
tion seems preferable. " Itappnnsoto 
>iie. FumessseeiuBtotbtohtliat "there 
Is oolour for |Bchmldt's] preference in 
the use o( the word 'warrant' Im- 
mediately f ollrjwing. " But " warrant" 
here is not a wiit of attiuvhuient. but a 
Terhal guarantee, and if Cupid had 
attached tbe BUp]>nnp<l delinquent lover 
by way of ffrrnf, there would havelieen 
no escape for him. He would nut hare 
remained " heart-whole." Verity ("The 
Henry Irving Shakespeare") eiplolna 
the eipnssian as "lightly louched." 

Othello's ilescriptioa nf mca tvhott 
Aerids Dogrom brneath thiir thimldtrt 
was, no doubt, taken (rum Kir John 
Uondeville's n<ty><int of liis tmreli. in 
which be lells us that " in another Tla, 
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toward the Sooth, doellen folk of foule 
Stature and of caned kynde, than have 
no Hedes ; and here Eyen ben in here 
Scholdres." This seems to have im- 
pressed itwlf upon the people of 8h. 
time, for it is alloded to again in Tp. 
Ill, 8, 47. 

flKNildcr, V. To posh with violence ; to 
displace. IHVL IV, 1, 189; RIIL III, 
7, 128. 

•houldcr-shotten. Sprained ; dislocated 
in the shoulder. Shr. Ill, 2, 56. 

fbove-ffiMit shillinf. A smooth shilling 
nsed in the game of shove-groat. 2HIV. 
11,4,205. 

At first the game was played with the 
diver groats of the time, then nearly as 
large as modem' shillings. When the 
broad shillings of Edward VI were 
coined they were substituted for the 
groats in this gam& Bee Edward 
shovel-boards. 

fhovel. To throw with a shoveL In 
Wint. IV, 4, 471, the metre requires 
that this word should have the Scottish 
or old ESnglish pronunciation — shool. 
The spelling in the Fl. is shoueU but 
this is of no weight, as the u was gener- 
ally substituted for v under certain con- 
ditions, as in oAinenture in line 472. I 
think it very probable that if Sh. him- 
self were to appear on an English or 
American stage in one of his own plays, 
none but educated Scotchmen would be 
able to understand him. See priest. 

Dr. Fumess seems to appreciate this, 
and in his recent volumes gives more 
and more attention to the Scottish 
langfuage as found in Sh. And there is 
yet room. See silly. 

•Iiovel-board. Steevens seems to imply 
that shove-groat and shovel-board were 
the same, but Douce claims that they 
were different. The game consisted in 
shoving or sliding smooth pieces of 
metal (groats or shillingrg) so as to land 
them near certain marks on a smooth 
board. Wiv. I, 1. 150. See Strutt'a 
'* Sports and Pttstimes," and Douce 'n 
" Illustrations of Shakespeare.'* 

iliowwi. Appeared. In Mcb. I, 2, i:*, 



the meaning is that Fortone, while die 
smiled on him, deceived him. McUane. 

shrewd. 1. Bad; mi8chievoa& Wiv. II, 
2, 232; Meas. U, 1, 268 ; Shr. I, U 185; 
John. V, 5, 14; RIL III, 2, 59; 2HIV. 
U,4, 228. 

2. Cunning; artfuL Ifids. II, 1« 88; 
Troil. I, 2, 206. 

shrewdly. To a great and mJachievoas 
extent ; mischievously. Ado. II, 1, 84 ; 
All's. lU, 5, 91 ; HV. Ill, 7, 52 ; do. 168; 
Hml. I, 4, 1. 

shrieve. A sheriff. All's. IV, 8, 218; 
2HIV. IV, 4, 99. 

shriving-tfane. Opportonity or time for 
oonf essicm and repentance. HmL V, 2, 47. 

shroud. To cover ; to take shelter. Tp. 
11,2,42; LLL. IV, 8, 137. 

shrow. A shrew (a mere variation In 
spelling, like sew and sow). LLL. V, 
2,46. 

shrewd, n. Shelter; protectioiL Ant. 
Ill, 13, 71. 

Shylock, dr.p. A Jew. Merch. 

sib. Related by blood ; nearly akin. 
(Scotch.) Kins. I, 2, 72. See gossip. 

Sibyl. The name by which several pro> 
phetic women are designated. The flrst 
Sibyl, from whom all the rest are said 
to have derived their name, is called a 
daughter of Dardanus and Neso. They 
are generally described as of great age 
(Oth. Ill, 4, 70), and their number is 
variously stated at from four to ten. 
The most famous of the Sibyls was the 
Cumisan, who guided ^neas into Hades. 
She is said to have come to Italy from the 
£last, and she is the one who, according 
to tradition, appeared before Tarquinius 
Superbus, the last king of Rome, with 
nine books containing the Roman des- 
tinies, which she offered him for three 
hundred pieces of gold. The king re- 
fused the offer, thinking the price too 
high, whereupon the Sibyl burnt three 
of the books and demanded the same 
price for the remaining six. The king 
again refused, and again she departed 
and burnt three of the books, and on 
her return again demanded the same 
lirioe for the remaining three books. 
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Tarquin .■.uwi.lh-l lli» p-mtiffiJ. and by 
their ndvicv puid tlitiibrDohundrMlguld 
pieces for the Uirm bouka that were 
left. Tbese books were kvpt with great 
C Rome ; tbey were c&11«l the 
Blbflllne Btuks, niid tHO magbitnitwi 
nere appoiutml to oiiiuult them in every 
crteis. In IHVI, I, 3, 56, tbe number 
of aibyU U given aa nine ; tu tbe imui- 
bar of tbe Bihyta in nuwLerB given aa 
niue, it U Bappoaed llutt in this raae Sh. 
baa mode tbe mistake of giving tbe 
Duinlior of Sibylline Books for the nuui- 
ber of the Sibjle^ 

ikle*. Bbekela. Mwa. 11, S. 149. 

Sicialiu Velutns, dr.p. Tribane of the 
people. CifT. 

Loose, banKine aleevaa (■□ 
unie edi. nali hypbeaatuU. Ado. Ill, 

. Beat. Hem. IV, S, 101. 

itce. HniL IV, 7, 
77 ; Oth. 1, 3. 23. 

This use of the nord la darived from 
deflnitloa I, becftuae people sat at table 
and eiae where in order of precedeDce. 
3. EicrenieDt; Isxai matter. Tp. 11, 
1i, 1 10. 

The use of the word in this Bsnse it 
far-fetched, but very obviuiu. Hee 3rd 
Var., VoL XV, p. 100. 
■lev*. Id most parages (Ado. V, 1, 5; 
AU'a 1,3,306; Mcb. 1, 3, H), the ordinary 
aiftur or ileve la meant. In this form 
the botes with wbii.'b tbe bottom ii per- 
foraMd, allow water and line powders 
to pBH through freely. But there waa 
another tbmwJ, also called a sieve and 
mode in the form of a sieve, but with 
a closely wovmi bottom. Biicb aiovea 
were and are used for carrying and 
meamring grain, etc,, and were used in 
former tlinea to receive the refuse of 
the table. Tbis is undoubtedly the 
article alluded to in TroiL II, 2, 71. 
Bach aievee or Oat-bottomed basketa 
when used at table were railed tioidvTi. 
Ths reading iu the Quarto is sine, & 
common form In old books tor "iuve"or 
"rieTB." TbeFl.readasanK.' tbeother 
VtibM, pbUt, anA Daliu*, tink, ft Ger- 



man ememUtion wUii-h Toiiks vfrymiji'b 

like a tecliuoluKical anochiiiuisui. 
BiKhted. Having eyra. Wiut. 1, 3, SSS. 
llgbtlCM. I. Inviaibla. Hrb. I, fi, W. 
2. Unsightly: ofTensJve. John 111, 1.4S. 
stghta. The perforated port of tbefr 

helmets, through which they could me 

to direct their aim. StgaKiit. 3HIV. 

IV, 1, iJJ. 
Sleit. I. Tomark: todennta. John IV, 

S. iSa : HVUl. 11, 4, IIW: Caie. III. 1,306. 
2. To be ail omen. Ant. IV, 3, 14. 
Silence, dr.p, A country Justice, comfn 

toJustlceShailow. MHIV. 
Sillus, dr.p. An officer of VeDtldltu's 

•liken p<rint. A tagfced lacw used for 
supporting the boae and uthur parts of 
tba drem. -,!11IV. 1, I, M. Bpre evi- 
detitlyequivalenthi " a triflin(^ matter." 

■Illy. Bkeat tells Us that this " word baa 
much changed its meaning. It meant 
timely ; then lucky, happy, bli'sed. 
Innocent, simple, (oolish." Tbe old 
form was tcely or ss'j/, and that It also 
bore the meaning of poor, trlQing. weak, 
both as to intelltvtual and material 
things, can easily be shown. Tbua. id 
tba " Travels " of Sir John Maiideville 
weflnd, "toapparayllewithourBotlyes, 
we usen a sely litylle clout." And Id 
Spenser's Bonn. LXLII, the word occnis 
in the same soise : 



With vhleh my silly bark vu toocd 
1 do at leagch deicry the happy shon. 
And In BuTDs's lines "To a Mouse" Iia 

Tbe word Is now used ojmiet whoIl7 
in the sense of tixilish or weak-minded, 

•Theae words were hrplieaated hi Uia 
Brst ed. of Burin's poomi, but not Id 
theKdlDburghed..publlHbed under tlia 
I supervision, mad Dot is the beat 
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bat by Sh. it is used with a variety of 
meanings. Schmidt, in his ** Lexicon/' 
notes the following : 

1. ** Harmless, innocent, helpless.** In 
some of his instances, as Lucr. 167, it 
may bear this meaning, but in 8HVI. 
1, 1, 243, and Gent. IV, 1, 72, the word 
weak would be a closer synonym. 

2. ''Plain, simple.'* That the word has 
this meaning in Tw. II, 4, 47 (c/. silly- 
tooth) is no doubt correct, but surely 
this is not the meaning in IHVI. IV, 7, 
72 : Here is a silly stately style indeed, 
for this would be a contradiction in 
terms. If we make silly « foolish in 
this passage, I think we get nearer to 
the true sense. And it certainly is not 
the meaning in Wint. IV, 8, 28. See 
Milly cheat. Again : As found in Cym. 
V, 8, 86 : Jliere was a fourth tnafiy in 
a silly Aa&t't, That gave the affront 
with theniy Sohm. gloss — ** plain, simple" 
<^robs the British captain's speech of 
its entire point and force. Bteevens 
explained the word here as ''simple or 
rustick," and in this he has been followed 
by most corns. Malone's note on this 
passage is as follows : " So in the novel 
of Boccaoe, on which this play is formed: 
*The servant, who had no great good 
will to kill her, very easily grew pitif ull, 
took off her upper garment, and gave 
her a poore ragged doublet, a silly 
chapperone, etc.' 'The Decameron,' 
1620. " But Sh. could not have obtained 
the expression from this book, which 
did not appear until many years after 
Cymheline had been placed upon the 
stage. And even here "simple or 
rustic *' does not seem to give the true 
sense. A ' ' poore ragged doublet ' ' would 
be one that Has weak to defend from 
the weather, and this is evidently just 
what is meant In Cym. V, 8, 86, pre- 
cisely as in the lines quoted from Bums, 
the word means physically or materially 
weak — incapable of resisting spear- 
thrust or sword-cut. It was a grand 
and emphatic testimony to the bravery 
and skill of Posthumus that, without 
annoar, **in a silly habit," he should 



have fought with the steel-dad Roman 
soldiers and overcome them. It calls to 
mind the song of *' The Bloody Vest *' in 
Soott's "Talisman," where the lieroat 
his lady's behest exchanged 

A hauberk of steel for a IdrCle of 

thread 
And charged, thus attired. In the 

toumament dread, 

acquitting himself with such credit as 
to deserve the praises of minstrels and 
the hand of the princess. 

But to make siUy mean "plain,'* 
"simple," or "rustic" takes the very 
life out of this noble tribute to the 
chivalrous daring of Posthumus. 

8. Schmidt's third dasB is defined as 
" poor (a) as a term of pity (&) as a term 
of contempt," and afterwards he gives 
examples in which it is equivalent to 
" simple, witless, foolish. " But in most 
of the passages cited in this dass, the 
necu*e8t equivalents are probably fooUsh 
and weak. 

Bearing these points in mind, the 
reader will find no difficulty in extract- 
ing the true sense from any passage in 
which the word occurs. 
silly cheat. Of this phrase, as foond in 
Wint. IV, 8, 28 ("siUy Cheate" in the 
Fl.), Furnees says: "Neither * silly* 
nor ' cheat ' is difficult of comprehension, 
nor is any difficulty added when they 
are combined." Certainly not if, in 
the first place, we manage to get the 
right meaning of the separate words. 
Dr. Fumess does not attempt to tell ns 
what that meaning Is, evidently think- 
ing that the words are too simple to 
need explanation, and the ordinary dic- 
tionaries, even the large ones, give ns 
no special information on the point. 

Haiuner felt so puzzled over the ex- 
pression that he suggested an emend- 
ment : sly for silly ; for this Warbnrtoo 
took him severely to task, saying that 
"silly means simple, low, mean," and 
implying that the combination was 
merely another mode of saying that lie 
(Autolycus) was "a snapper -np of 
unconsidered trifles. ** StseveDS sajs: 
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" The silly cheat i 

terms belonffiiiK to tUE) arc or eoiity- 
eatchiag or thitr-ery, wbich Qreeiie lias 
meotiuiieil. among the rcaC, in bis 
treatfse on tb&t andent nnd baaorable 
Bclenco. I think It mnuia ficking 
pockeli." But PuriieaB layi : " As a 
■ tecbiifial term' I have not noted It in 
Qre«ne." Bcbm,, followed b; AoUii, 
deflnes It U " petty Ihierery." 

Any one at tbesa azplanations makes 
Terjr Rood cenee, but does it give the 
meaning that Sb. bad in view I Autolj*- 
oiu was supposed to be an adept in 
along; now. In slang, "cheat" or 
"cbete" lueanBa thing or peraori, e.g., 
gruiitiiig-cbeat — a pig; lulUbj-cheat 
— a baliy. This word, or sIBx rather, 
Ib found in the earliest rogue's lexiuon, 
that bj Uarraaa, puUiBbci] in l-%66. So 
that ^ly-cbeat would mean a foolish 
person, and thU, I think, is the mean- 
ing of the words here. 

It maj be ohJeMed to this that Auto- 
lycos says that his revenue is thesiliy " 
obnt. and the strict sense of revenue is 
Income. But the word was aonietiinre 
used for the source of the income as 
well as for the income lt«i'lf, a wirt of 
metonymy which Is not Diiconuaon la 
8b. c/. Tp. I, 1,98. See«iHj/. 

silly Booth. Plain, simple truth. JoAn- 
■0H. Kee tooth. 

SiNia, ilr.p. Daughter to the Duke of 
llilan. Genu 

Slmonldes, dr.p. King u( PnitapoUs. 
Pi-r. . 

Simpcox, dr.p. An ImpoMiir. 3HVI. 

Simple, dr.p. Servant to Slender. Wlv, 

•ImplCi n. A mediciiud herb. Wlv. 1, 
4, ttt; Rom. V. I, «. 

Chnple, aiif. Foolish ; silly. Oent II, 1, 
SS; Rom. n, 5, SU ; Hml. 1. 2, \n. 

■imular. Countra*felt; false: hypocritical. 
Lr. lU, a, M; Cym. V, S, 'JO). 

•Ingk. Simple ; silly 1 waat. 2HIV. I, 
8. !WT; Cor. U. I, «; Mcb, I, a, iw. 

Bee doubU, 
Sintknesa. SlUlnea ; simplicity. Rom. 
II, 4. 73. In Sunn. VIII. «, it meotu 
the state of "dogleblenedneai." 



slngle-BOlcd. Tbrndbare ; weak ; foolish. 
Horn. II, 4, TS. There is here an obvioUs 
pun upon single sole and tinffle aout. 
The meaning oC the word as it wo* 
understood in 8h. time is very fully 
settled. Cotgrave, >. V. " Relief " ha> : 
■- Bas relief. Qentilhonie de bos relief. 
A thre.d-bare or ninglr-filtii Oentle- 
man; a Qeiilleman of low degree." 
Puniemand theilrd Var, give numerous 
examples of its use in this sense. 

■Ingalarny. 1. Peculiarity ; distinction. 
Tw. 11, B, IM ; Cor. I, I, aS3. 
2. A rarity ; a CnHo. Whit. V. 3, IL 

■lalster. I^urt. Rifihl and tinieter — 
right and left. Mids. V, I. llS. Wright 
says Bnout uses this word for two 
reasons: "first, because it is a long 
word, and then bevause It gives a sort 
of rhyme to whisper." 

■ink-a-poce. A currnption of eiaqu^ 
pace (g, r). T«. I, 8, 138. 

In Adn, 11. 1, S3, there ia an evident 
pun between dnqtie-paee and aitUe-a- 
paee. Beatrice sa)-s : falU into th» 
ciaqve-jHiiyf fatter anrt fattrr, till he 
tink into hit grave. Collier's US, cor- 
nvtor emended to "tinJc a-paee into bla 
grove." ThisHaUiweU«lU"ftnaltar- 
ation lit singular ingenuity," and even 
Dyce, an avowed enemy of Collier, says ! 
"There is no denying that, in Uila 
Iiutanpe at l*o«t. Mr. Collier's MS, Cor- 
rector has djswn on bis invention with 
coimiderable suoceffl."' Fumeas says: 
*' The chlefwt obicXTtiun to ColUer's text, 
apart from Ita lack of authority, is to 
me. Its obviousness; Uie play upon 
words is amply evident without IL" 
YcF. when the play is read at leisure by 
cultivated penoiut; but Sh. wrot« (or 
the nmltitnde whom he witbed to 
attract to bin theatre, aod many of his 
pun* are very obvious. 

■Inklng-rlpe. See ripe. 

Slimn. An«rding to Virgil, be woa a 
grandson of Auhilycna and a kinsman 
of UlysfM whom he accompanied to 
IVuy. Trailltdon relates that heallowed 
bimKir to l-e taken prisoner by the 
Trojan*, after be bad mutilated hinuelf 
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in such a manner as to make them 
believe that he had been iUti*eated by 
the Greeks. He told the Trojans that 
he was hated by Ulysses and had been 
selected by him to be sacrificed^ because 
Apollo had ordered a human sacrifice 
to be offered that the Greeks might 
safely depart from the coast of Troy, 
and, he aiided, that he had escaped 
death by flight. When he was asked 
what was the puri>ort of the wooden 
horse, he told them that it had been 
constructed* as an atonement for the 
Palladium which had been carried off. 
For the rest of the story see horse^ 
omtnotts. 3HVI. Ill, 2, 190 ; Cym. Ill, 
4,61. 

sins. The seven deadly sins referred to 
in Meas. Ill, 1, 111, are pride, envy, 
wrath, sloth, covetousness, gluttony, 
lechery. Dyce. 

sir. 1. Used in a sense corresponding to 
9he^ q.v. Thus in Cym. V, 5, 145, a 
noble%' sir ne^er lived, 

2. **A title formerly applied to priests 
and curates in general ; for this reason : 
dominuay the academical title of a 
bachelor of arts, was usually rendered 
by sir in English at the univeraities ; 
80 that a bachelor, who in the books 
stood Dominus Brown, was in conver- 
sation called Sir Brown. This was in 
use in some colleges even in my memory. 
Therefore, as most clerical persons had 
taken that first degree, it became usual 
to style them sir."*^ Nares, 

3. A gallant; a courtier. To play the 
sir -> to ac*t the gaJlunt. Oth. II, 1, 176. 

Siren. In h>h. time the terms sii-en and 
mermaid seem to have been synonym- 
ous. In the old mythology the Hirens 
were sea-nymphs who, by their singing, 
fascinated those who sailed past their 
island, an<i enticed sailors to throw 
themselves into the sea. The number 
is variously stated at two, three or more. 
Homer tells us that Ulysses, forewarned 
by Circe, stopped the ears of his crew 
with wax SQ .that they might pass the 
isles of the Sirens with safety. He 
himself wished to hear their song, so he 



caused the sailors to tie him to the mast, 
with strict injunctions not tonntie him, 
however strongly he might plead or 
command, until they had passed the 
isle of the enchantresses. When the 
Argonauts passed by the Sirens, the 
latter began to sing, but in vain, for 
Orpheus rivalled and surpassed them; 
and as it had been decreed that they 
should live only until some one hearing 
their song should pass by unmoved, 
they threw themselves into the sea and 
were metamorphosed into rocks. 

It is said that the Sirens were origin- 
ally the attendants of Proserpina, and 
when their mistress was carried off by 
Pluto they were metamorphosed into 
birds, some say at their own request, 
that they might fly over the sea in 
search of Proserpina, while others aay 
that Ceres so ti*aiisformed them as a 
punishment for not having guarded 
their mistress more faithfully. They 
were deprived of their wings because 
* they had the presumption to challenge 
the Muses to a singing contest. 

In works of art they are represented 
as having the head, arms and generally 
the bust of a young woman, and the 
wings and lower part of the body, or 
sometimes only the feet, of a bird. 
Sonn. CXIX, 1 ; Err. Ill, 3, 47 ; Tit. 
II, 1, 23. 
sir reverence. A corruption of save- 
reverence (salv& reverenti&) an old 
formula of aiN)logy for introducing any 
too free or indelicate expression. It 
was considered a suflScient apology for 
anything indecorous. It corresponds to 
the vulgar formula, saving your pre- 
sence. In Err. Ill, 2, 93, Droniio of 8. 
evidently wishes to suggest that he 
could not speak of the fat cook without 
using words unfit for ears polite. In 
Rom. I, 4, 42, the Fl. reads, Or scms 
your reuerence loue; the g, a. text. Of 
this sir-reverence iove^ which Knight 
explains thus : ** Mercutio says he will 
draw Romeo from the 'mire of this 
love,* and uses, parentheticall}'', Uie 
ordinary fonn of apology for npfwking 




■o profamily cd love," He tlisa Riv^s 
qaauttiona illiwtrBliiiK tiie use of tbe 
plirase. OiRonl, referring to tMa ei' 
preaslon, xajs; "An alluiloD to the 
good old cuBtom of apoloi^zing for the 
liicroducCiou of b free eiprenuoa. by 
bovring to tbe principal petioik In oorii- 
pony and saying ; "Sir, wilhreverenee,' 
or'Sir, revervnce.'" In Ado. Ill, 4. 
3^ Margaret twita nhat aba tbinlu is 
Hero's prudlnbruMg by au^Rentti^ tlint 
aheshoiilil nae this pliraiw in «peakinj( 
of a husbsiid. 

riatcr, V. To resemble closely. Per, V. 
Prol. T. 

•IsteriiiK- Muigbburing. Conipl. H. 

Mh. ISiDce, Hml. II. 2, IS. 

Since. Cor. Ill, 1, 47 ; AU'x. 



Slward, rfr.p. Earl of Northumberland. 

gtmeral til the English forces. Hcb. 

8«f ilacbeth, 
Slward, Young, dr.p. Hon to Siward. 

Mcb. 
■lies. Settled portions or aUowancH. Lr, 

U. 4. ITS. 
FriHii tbl« comas tlie woni nizar, tbe 

name eiwen to a poor collide atudont. 
e titet or allowaucea given to 






skalns-matcs. An expression wbfch has 

never be«ti clearly explained. Malone 
mode it ■' cnt-throoC " companions, and 
titeeveushaBa king note explaining that 
tkeia or sleain is a kniFu or abort daggtn', 
and that by akaina-mattt tbe nurse 
meant bis louse companions who (re- 
qnenttid the fendng-scboul with him. 
(3rd Var., Vol VI, p, 101».) Tlial sfceni 
or ikein means a knife Is true, bnt 
irrelevant, as it wonid be difficult to 
imagine the old uurwt going with a lot 
of young bloods to a fencing n-hooL 
Dyce thought tbe meuiing mmnined to 
be discovHi-od, but accepted Staunton's 
explanation, which is: "Thewoi-dsknin, 
1 am told by a Kentiiih man, was foi^ 
merly a familiar term In parts of Kent 
to elpriHS wbat we now call a icajw- 
0rucit or ne'er-do-well; Just the sort of 
ponon tba worthy old Norse would 



entertain a horror o( being coiwidei'ed 
a companion [or mate) to," Rom. II, 
4,183. Douce supposes that annpsfrenfii 
is meant, from "skein " of -thread, and 
Dowden thinks this not improbable, for 
seraprters (rem.) had an ill-re(.Qte. 

Bklll. I. Cunning. Wiiit. II, 1, IflS. 
2. Reason; motive. Wint. IV. 4. 152. 
To this explanation, Hrst offered by 
Wartnirlon, Mason and some others 
objected Hint there was no example of 
Its use in this sense, but Balliwell and 
Uyce bring forward several instances. 
Thus, in "Tbe Voiago and Trnvaile" 
of ah-JohnMaundevilIe,>vefliid: "For 
in that desert is futle gret defaute of 
watre : and often time It fallethe, that 
where men fynden watre at o tyme in 
a place. It faylet he another tyme. And 
for that skylle,thei make none babita- 
ciouns tbere. " And in Warner's "' Con- 
tinuance of Albions England " (1806) 
are tbe lines : 
Henre EDglands belres apparant haue 

of Wales bin prinmi, tilt 
Our queene deceast coucealed her 
heirv. t wot not tor what skill. 

■kill, V. To be of importance ; to signify ; 
tomatter. Sbr. 111,3, 134; Tw. V, I.aOS; 
liHVl. ni, 1,281. 

■kliless. Ignorant ; unacquainted with. 
Tp. in, 1, 58; TrolL I, 1, 13; T«. 
111. 3, 9. 

skillet. A small Iron pot. generally made 
with three feet OLb. 1, 3, 'JTi. 

skimble-skamble. Wiiu.<ering;di!>Jointed; 
cnifufieil. lillV. Ill, I, 154. 

■kin. The expr«»noii, honrtt an the thin 
bettettn hit Invuv (Ado. III. 5, 13). seems 
to have been a oommon saying. It 
occurs twicje in Oammrr Ourton't 
Kertlle |1551). Furneas makes tbe very 
ingenious suggestion that tbe phrase 
may have arisen "froui the fni-t that 
It was on the forehead that tbe brand 
of shameful condut^ was set." Conse- 
quently, an nn branded lirow would 
denote honesty. This Is a better ex- 
pbutntlon than nan be found foi- meat 
phrases of the klnil. See hawk. 
The saying of the down in AU'i. n, 
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2, 29, our /e ♦ ♦ ♦ CM the pudding 
to his skin, is easily understood when 
we remember the old practice of filling 
the emptied and cleansed intestines of 
pigs and sheep with pudding-stuff , just 
as we now flU them with sausage-meat. 
In 8h. pudding often means intestine, 
as in Wiv. II, 1, 82. The original 
meaning of pudding was simply a bag, 
afterwards applied to the material with 
which the bag was filled. 

ikinker. A drawer of liquor ; a tapster. 
IHIV. II, 4, 26. 

skipper. A thoughtless fellow. Shr. II, 
1,833. 

skirr. To scour ; to move rapidly. HV. 
IV, 7, eW; Mcb. V, 3, 35. 

•lab. Bliniy ; glutinous. Mcb. IV, 1, 32. 

slack. To neglect. Lr. II, 4, 248; 0th. 
IV, 8, 88. 

The expression in Rom. IV, 1, 3, / 
am nothing alow to slack his haste, 
seems, at first sight, to convey a mean- 
ing directly opi>OHite to that intended. 
Malone explains it as : ** There is nothing 
of slowness in me to induce me to 
slacken or abate his baste.'' Knight 
makes it : *' I am nothing slow (so as) 
to slack his haste. '* This Dowden thinks 
is the right explanation. 

slander. 1. Disgrace; reproach. RIII. 
I, 3, 231. 
2. Ill report ; bad name. Cym. I, 1, 71. 

slanderous cuckoo. By some explained 
as ** because supposed to tell tales of 
unfaithful wives." But if the wives 
were unfaithful, the tales would not be 
slanderous. Prol>ably it means that the 
cuckoo acx;u8es all alike, the good and 
the bad, and consequently slanders many 
virtuous women. Kins. I, 1, 19. Bee 
cuckoo. 

slave. To turn to base or slavish uses. 
Lr. IV, 1, 71. 

sleave, i Floes silk. Troil. V, 1, SH ; 

sleave silk. ) Mcb. II, 2, 38. See sleided. 

sledded. This word occurs but once in 
Sh. and the conis. are divided as to 
whether it means seated in a sled or 
sledge, or provided with a sledge or 
hammer. It is an unusual word, and 



the only instance of its use, given in 
the dictionaries, is this passage. The 
letters s-l-e-d-g-e represent, not one 
word with two different meanings, bat 
two entirely different words, having 
entirely different origins, and whose 
spelling and prommdationare the same 
merely by accident. That this is the 
case with several words in oonunon use 
is well known (see pregnant and salt 
8), and it has given rise to some con- 
fusion when not taken fully into con- 
sideration. Sledge, meaning a vehicle, 
is derived from the same Teutonic base 
as slide, and conveys the idea of sliding ; 
sledge, a hammer, comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon slecge, a hammer. The 
inflections, etc., of both words are now 
the same. 

Whether we shall adopt the Vehicle 
or the hammer gloes for the word under 
consideration must depend upon the 
meaning given to **Pollaz,'* which it 
qualifies in Hml. I, 1, 63. See PkUlax, 
where the subject is treated exten- 
sively. 

Various emendations of sledded have 
been proposed, but all futile. Steaded, 
Rochester; leaded, Moltke; sturdie, 
Leo, are not needed. If Polanders, 
seated in sledges or sleds, are meant, 
then sledded is the proper word, and its 
meaning is obvious. If '* PoUax " means 
a pole-axe, then sledded, i.e., furnished 
with a sledge or hanuner, is equally 
appropriate, and no emendation is re- 
quired. 
sleeve-hand. A wrist-band or cuff. Wint. 

IV, 4, 212. 

sleeveless. Useless; unprofitaUe. TroiL 

V, 4, 9. 

** I suspect that sleeveless, which has 
puzzled etymologists, is that which can- 
not be sleaved, sleided or unravelled; 
and therefore useless : thus, a sleeveless 
errand would be a fruitless one.*' 
Singer. 
sleided. Untwisted silk prepared to be 
used in the weaver *s sley or slay is said 
to be sleided. Troil. V, 1, a5; Per. IV, 
ProL 21 ; Ck>mpi. 48. In the latter 



Hge rfterearv Is uia-le lu the practice of 
lyl'ig up IftMti's »ltb sleided or flos 
siJk, tbe ends ot wbiuh were fastened 

•klgbt. Aneutitira: atrick. 3HVMV, 

^SO; Mcb. 111. 5. 20. 
Slender, dr.p. Cousiti to Jiubiot Sh&IluH'. 

Wiv. The wurtl in aliu^ tor "country 

•Ike. This word, as it occurs in Wiv. I, 
1, I.t4. is luuuUj ileHuHl as a uiere In- 
terjection and coii»«jueutly nieajiiug- 
leei. Bi'lini. gives tbe conunoa deHni- 
tiou (a tliiupiei:ecatoffi,aiii) Ihenaajg: 
" A term applied to Mr. Klender by 
Nym, " intending, ne suppnw, tbat Njiu 
is cbafnng or guying ^vD<ier on his 
tllin, Uiilc appenrance. But is it not 
more protnble tliat Nyra tUies tbe word 
Id tbe sense of "cut it sliQrt " ; "sfaut 
ap," or, as nioderu slang bas it, "cheese 
It"! 

'•lid. Said to be a mincing contraction 
of "God's lid." tbe meaning of wbich 
is not very dear. ISouie suy it means 
" Qod's eyeli'l " and refer lu to Acta 
xvii, Sa Bclim. says : " A mean ootb 
□sed byauch persons as Mr. SlenilaTBiid 
Sir Andrew," Probably in coimnou 
use and no meaner tban 'tbiood or 
'alight, or any "pretty onllis tbat are 
notdangMOUa." (As. IV, 1, 193.) Wiv. 
UI. 4, 24 ; Tw. HI, i. 42T. It is Ood'» 
lid in Troll. 1, 2, a^ Ijee 'iblooil, 

'■light. A minced oath. Nurea says It 
is "a contracted form of "by Ibis light,' 
ft familliir oSHiveraUon." In tbis be 
is (gllowed by some, corns, who seem 
anxious to soften tbe coarseness of tbe 
real origin, whicb LsanduubCedly " (jod's 
ligbt," Just as in the case of 'sbiood, 
'tiemindt Iq. tj. Borne even go bo far 
as to wake 'slid — by Uils ligbt, but c/. 
Troil. 1, S, 2S8. wbere tbe nnLimtracbed 
form is given "flat-footed." if we may 
be pardoned a slang, but expressive, 
pbriue, It thne eicpresiloiis are ob- 
jectionable, leave tbeiii out. but do not 
ntlsstate tbe toi^te^ 

■lip, 1, Aleosb; akiudofoooeetn which 
greyhounds are held before Ibey are 



allowed tu start for tbe game. Socalle<i 
because by slipping one port the dog is 
set free. HV. Ill, 1,31. 
2. A piece of false money. Ven. 61.1 -. 
Rom, II, 4, Gl (punnitigj. ef. Troil. II, 
M, 37. 

Slipper, ru^', Slippery. Otb. II, I, 346. 

■Uppers, Tbe pasKage in Jobn IV, ^, ltr7. 
tohic/i hia ni'iiUs haste had /alKrly 
thnuit ujHDi eontrai-j/ /eft, called forth 
tbe following curious note from Dr. 
Johnson: "I know not bow tbe com- 
mentators understand this important 
passage, whicb. In Dr. Warburlon's 
edition, is marked oa eminently beauti- 
ful and, on tbe whole, not without 
justice. But Shakmpeare seems to have 
confounded tbe niau's shoes with bis 
gloves. He that is frighted or hurried 
may put his band into tbe wrung glove, 
but either sbne will equally admit eitheir 
foot. Tbe author seems to be disturbed 
by the disorder which be describes." 
Johnson's Edition |1T65), VoL Hi, p. 4T5. 
Tbe 3rd. Var.. VoL XV. p. 335. cou talus 
a page and a. half of explanatory notes 
on this paaiage, prefaced by the follow- 
ing from Boswell: "Tbe following notes 
aiTord a curious spedmea of tbe diffl- 
culties whicb may arise from tbe fluc- 
tuations of fashion. What has called 
forth tbe antiquarian kuon'tedge of so 
many learned . commentators is again 
beoouie the common practice at this 
day." Tbat is to say, in 1705 shoe* 
were not Diode rights and lefts ; In DSl 
they were so made, ciad thna the tchtrli- 
gig of time bring* in hit meages, 
which are sometimes very amusing. 

alivcr. To bi-eak or tear off. Mcb. IV. 
1, 2a ; Lr. IV, 2, B4. 

This is a common word on thb aide of 
tbe Atlantic, though English coins, 
seem to think it necessary to explain it. 

■lobbcry, adj. Wet ; sloppy : HouImL 
HV. Ill, fi, 13. 

•lops. Iju-ge. loose trousers or breecbes. 
Ado. ni. a, 8B; dHIV. 1. 3, 34; Horn. 
U. 4, 47. 

Rubber. 1. Tu soil : to sully. Oth. I. 3. 
3£7. of. btalubtKf. 
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2. TosJiirorer; U> do carelenly. Merrh. 

II, 8, a0. 
fiottfsli spoils. Johnsoa explains sIuMmA 

#poi7« of opportunity (Troil. IV, 5, f2) 
as ** oomxpt wenches, of whose chastity 
every opportanity may make a prey/* 

SIsTt Christopher, dr.p. A drunken tinker. 
8hr. Ind. 

Ik, A smattering. All's. IV. 1, 18. 
Not loiid, tnit high-toned and 
dear. Cor. Ill, 2, 114; Tw. I, 4, S**. 
ef. quUl. 

■■urtch. Bmack ; taste. CaBs. V, 5, 46. 

SflMtter. To prate; to chatter. Rom. 

III, 5, 172. 
milet. Diminutive of smile. Lr.IV,3,21. 
Smith the Weaver, dr. p. A follower of 

Jack Cafle. 2HVI. 

•moke. The passage in Ado. I, 3, 61, as 
/ UKU tmoking a musty room, sounds 
queerly to modem ears. But in the 
time of Sh. the practice of fumigating 
rooms for "the swetynynge of the 
liouse ** (Sir John Puckering*s directions 
to his steward) was quite common. 
Burton, in his " Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,** tells us that **the smoake of 
Juniper is iu great request with us at 
Oxford, to sweeten our chambers.*' 8rd 
Var., Vol. VII, p. 82. 

After quoting various notes on this 
passage. Dr. Fumess, in his elaborate 
ed. of Ado., makes the following re- 
mark : ** It has been noted (first, I 
think, by Thombury ; but I speak under 
correction) that Shakespeare nowhere 
alludes to tobacco. It is clear that 
those who make this claim did not read 
their Shakespeare in either Rowe*s 
Second Edition or in Pope, where 
Boracbio is made to say that he was 
* smoking in a musty room.** This is 
a capital hit at super - serviceable 
enien<lators. 

gmooth, adj. Bland; insinuative. As. 
V. 4, 47; IHIV. II, 4, 7». 

imooth, V. 1. To make bland and in- 
sinuative. Pilgr. 306. 
2. To flatter. 2HVI. I, 1, 156; Tit. IV, 
4, 96 ; Per. I, 2, 78. 

snaffle. A bridle consisting of a slender 



mouth-bit with a single rein and with- 
out a curb. Ant. II, 2; 03w Scbm. 
defines it as a " Inridle wfaidi crosns tlie 
nose,*' certainly an imperfect descrip- 
tion. A snaffle is one of tlie e as ies t 
forms of bit (for the liorse), lienoe 
Antonyms expression : which with a 
tnaffle you may pace easy, that is, 
without a severe bit, such as a cn rfa. 

Snare, dr. p. A sheriiTs oiBoer. 2HIV. 

soecic ap. Usually defined as an ex- 
clamation of contempt, equivalent to 
"Gk> and hang yourself!** SoinNares, 
Dyce, Schm., etc. Tw. II, S, 101. I 
think it quite as probable that in this 
case it means **8hut up!** A saselc is 
an old word for latch (stiH used in 
Scotland) ; sneck the door >« shot or 
latch the door. Either definitioo makes 
good sense in tills passage, the only one 
where the word occurs in Sh. In tlie 
3rd Var. the conmients on this passage 
include several quotattons which favor 
the " go hang yourself '* gloss. 

sneap, n. A reprimand; a taunt; a 
snub. 2HIV. II, 1, 133. 

sneap, v. To check ; to nip. LLL. 1, 1, 
100; Wint. I, 2, 13. 

snipe. The smallest of game birds, hence 
a synonym for a trifling, insignificant 
creature. Oth. I, 3, 890. Warburton 
calls it **a diminitive woodcock,** which 
it certainly is not, as it belongs to an 
entirely different species. 

snipt-taffeta. Ribbons or snippings of 
taffeta. All's. IV, 5, 2. A contemptu- 
ous expression used by Lafeu inallnsicm 
to ParoUes* would-be fine clothes, orna- 
mented with ribbons or snippings of 
taffeta. See taffeta. 

inore, v. To breathe with a rough, hoarse 
noise in sleep. Tp. II, 1, 217 and 300; 
Cym. Ill, 6, 34. 

snore, n. A breathing with a harsh 
noise in sleep. Tp. 11,1,218; McbuII,2,6. 
This word as verb and noun occurs 
nine times in the plays. It is, no doubt, 
an imitative or onomatopoetic word, 
akin to snarl. Snore and sn€nrt seem 
to be from the same root, and it is prob- 
able that, as Wedgwood suggests, the 
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effect of the final f is to express abrupt- 
ness or disoontinaity. In Stu time the 
two words were clearly differentiated, 
and it would seem that snoring would 
be more appropriate than snorting in 
Oth. I, 1, 90. When we consider Fal- 
staff's ** robustious *' characteristics, 
snorting would, perhaps, be a permisk 
sible word to use in his case. IHIV. II, 
4, 578. 

tnorting. Snorins^. Oth. 1, 1, 90 ; IHIV. 
II » 4, 578. See snore. 

Snout the Tinker, dr.p, Mids. 

snow. The line in Mids. V, 1, 59, That 
iSf hot ice and strange snow^ involves 
a difficulty which is not easily solved. 
The speech of Theseus has for its object 
the setting in opposition of various con- 
tradictory qualities ; hot ice is easily 
understood, but strange snow does not 
seem to convey any clear idea. Pope 
omitted the line altogether. Others 
have emended by reading **shew" for 
** snow '' ; ** black snow " ; ** strong 
snow"; *' seething snow**; "swarthy 
snow " ; " staining snow '* ; " sable 
snow.*' Steevens explained the expres- 
sion as : " hot ice and snow of as strange 
a quality/* The Cowden-Clarkes, how- 
ever, explain strange, as it occurs here 
and in some other passages, as " anom- 
alous, unnatural, prodif^ous," and this 
seems to give a good sense as the line 
stands. 

snow-broth. The cold, foamy product of 
melted snow. Meas. I, 4, 58. 

This expression has puzzled some, but 
it is a conmion one amongst Scotch 
anglers, who know that "snaw-broo** 
s)><)ils the water for fishing. 

snuff. The i*adical meaning of this word 
is the black carbonac*eous deposit which 
gathers on the wick of an ol<i-fashioned 
candle and which, in the early part of 
the last century, was removed every 
little while by means of a pair of 
"snuffers," some of which were of the 
most lieautiful and elaborate designs 
and costly materials. In these days of 
electricity, acetylene, gas, kerosene and 
patent candles which require no " snuff- 



ing,** the force of some of Sh. expres- 
sions in which "snuff" is used is not 
evident to modem readers. Thus, in 
Cym. I, 6, 86, To hide me from the 
radiant sun, and solace P the dungeon 
by a snuff, a * 'snuff ' ' means an unsnuff ed 
candle, i.e., one of which the wick is 
laden with snuff and which consequently 
gives a poor light. (Rolfe explains as 
a " snuffed candle," meaning, no doubt, 
a candle with much snuff; but this is 
an unusual use of the word "snuffed.") 
See also Hml. IV, 7, 116, and Lr. IV, 6, 
S9. From this darkening of the' light 
by the accumulation of snuff, the word 
snuff came to mean offence or huff, as 
in LLL. V, 2, 2:2, and Mids. V, 1, 254, 
and also an object of contempt, as in 
Airs. I, 2, 59, all which uses, allusions 
and quibbles are easily understood when 
the facts relating to their origin are 
known. 
Snug the Joiner, dr.p. Mids. 

In a note upon Bottom *s direction to 
Snug, in Mids. Ill, 1, 46: Ijet him 
name his name; and tell them plainly, 
he is Snug the joiner, Malone (8rd Var., 
Vol. V, p. 246) says: "There are prob- 
ably many temporary allusions to par- 
ticular incidents and characters scat- 
tered through ourauthor*s plays, which 
gave a poignancy to certain passages, 
while the events were recent, and the 
persons pointed at yet living. In the 
speeirh now before us, I think it not 
improbable that he meant to allude to 
a fact which happened in his time, at 
an entertainment exhibited before Queen 
Elizabeth. It is recorded in a manu- 
script collection of anecdotes, stories, 
etc., entitled Merry Passages and 
Jeasts, MS. Harl. 6S95 : 

" * There was a spectacle presented to 
Queen Elizabeth upon the water, and, 
among others, Harry Qoldingham was 
to reprettent Arion upon the Dolphin's 
backe ; but finding his voice to be verye 
hoarse and unpleasant, when he came 
to perforin it, he tears off his disguise 
and swears he was none of Arion, not 
he, but even honest Harry Oolding- 
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ham; which blunt disooverie pleased 
the queene better than if it bad g;one 
through in the right way : — ^yet he could 
order his voice to an instrument ex- 
ceeding well. * 

** The collector of these Merry Passages 
appears to have been nephew to 8ir 
Roger L'Estrange." 

Sir Walter Scott in his " Kenilworth," 
VoL II, p. 202 (ed. of 1831), makes Mike 
Lambounie the hero of this story, and 
refers in a note to Lanehanf s account 
of the queen's entertainment, '*a very 
diverting tract, written by as great a 
coxcomb as ever blotted paper/' 
80, sol These words (0th. V, 2, 86), 
standing as they do, without any stage 
direction, are apt to puzzle the ordinary 
reader. Indeed, wit bin a few weeks a 
most energetic, though, evidently, not a 
very well-informed correspondent has 
addressed a letter to one of our journals 
in which he scores poor Sh. unmercifully 
for what he calls the absurdity of this 
scene. If he bad turned to the New 
Variorum edition of Dr. Furness, he 
would have found nearly six solid pages 
of fine type in which the subject is fully 
explain^. 

The difficulty arises from the apparent 
contradiction of first having Desdemona 
smotheredy then having her revive so 
as to speak intelligently and afterwards 
die without apparent cause. This was 
noted by Steevens (see 8rd. Var., Vol. 
IX, p. 473), who says : " I am of opinion 
that some theatrical direction has been 
omitted, and that when Othello says— 
* Not dead ? not yet quite dead | ♦ ♦ ♦ 
So, so ! ^ he then stabs her, repeating the 
two last words as he repeats the blow.'* 

Verplanck says: "Tbere is no stage 
direction at this place in the original 
copies ; but it is most prol)able that the 
Poet intended Othello here to stab Des- 
demona, according to the practice of 
the modem stage. His previous resolu- 
tion, *I'll not shed her blood,* is for- 
gotten in the agony and terror of the 
moment, when he says — * Not dead I not 
yet quite dead ?' 
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That **the practice of tiie modem 
stage ** is the tradition of the past seems 
more than probable. Ck>llier published 
an old ballad, found amongst the ^ger- 
ton papers, in which we are told that 
Othello 

sought his lady as she layde 
Within her virgin bed. 
And there his hands of blackent shade 
He dyed to gory red. 

The antiquity of the ballad has been 
called in question, and Collier himwAlf 
points out some errors in it, but it is 
apparently not quite as modem as Dr. 
Ingleby would have us believe. 

That Garrick used the dagger is well 
known, bu t it is not quite settled whether 
he followed an old practice or intro- 
duced an innovation, the apologies that 
were offered for his so doing favoring 
the latter idea. Amongst modem actors. 
Booth, Fechter, Davenport and several 
others adopt the stabbing method ; Sal- 
vini thinks that *'So, so** '* means that 
Othello kneels on her breast to hasten 
her death.** I am told that on the 
German stage stabbing is the usual 
practice. 

Of the editors, Steevens, Rann, 
Knight, Verplanck, Collier, Hudson, 
approve of stabbing ; the Clarkes think 
that probably Othello merely heaped 
more clothes around her ; Dyoe, Staun- 
ton, White, Holfe and Pumell are silent 
( Furness) . Strange to say, *■ *■ The Henry 
Irving Shakespeare** (Marshall and 
Verity), which is supposed to be the 
actor's special edition, passes the subject 
by without a word of comment. 

Furness, with his usual indefatig- 
able thoroughness, has not only dis- 
cussed the subject from the historical 
point of view, but he has insti- 
tuted a series of pbysiolc^cal en- 
quiries which throw much light on the 
subject. He very naively gives his 
reason for so doing : ** For Shakespeare's 
credit I felt no concern, but I did feel 
mortified for Nature, on whose behalf 
it seemed that if ever our best medical 
wisdom were to be unmuzzled, this was 
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the hour." He therefore aeot a nmrked 
copy of Act V, yoene 3, to seven ol tlie 
niiMt prouiineiit niedical men of ttie 
CoUDtiy uid obtained from mcb Ills 
opinion as to tba cause of dtatfa snil the 
mode ot its inaictlon. The results he 
f(lveB Bt length on pagm SM. et irg.^ot 
hia edition of Othrtlo. The detalU are 
altogether too voIumlnouH to be quotwi 
here and we niiiKt. therefore, refer to 
the nork Just cited. 

That stabbinK remain all the pfa^lo- 
k^cal objections which have been urged 
against 8b. descriptlnn ot this murder 
seems well mtahllBfaed. Against the 
practice there bus been urged the ile- 
clarstion of Othello binuelf, 1*( Fit 
not ahtd hrr blood. But it ia U> lie 
olwerved that the sUibliliig is used only 
after the attempt to smother has failed ; 
that Othello should. In the intense ex- 
dtement ot the moment, entirely forgel 
his flnit resolution, i> no violation of the 
natural course of things. 

Again : he usea the slinlle : Pule an 
f Ay (Mioc':, and this was the point which 
seemed to Dr. Pume« to lie an OTer- 
Kight on the part ot Hb., tor If Desde- 
mona were smotbered, tpr fnco, acconl- 
ingto the «>mniun Ideas of surh matters, 
would be dark and congeuted, and It 
stabbed, her smock would be red. But 
aside from the fact that mere smotber- 
ingdiiea not always causes discoloration 
ot the face, the stabbing would ni 
it pale, and the blood, if any Bo' 
out of the wound, would destcend. by 
the action of gravity, to the b«t, so 
that that part of the smock that was in 
algbt would remain unstained and white. 
I cannot see any difficulty here. 

Another objection to the stabbing 
tlwary has been round in the words ; 

Whose breoth, indeeil, theiia Annif* 
hart neiBlu ntopped. This ha< been 
token to mean that he stnpi>ed ber 
breath hy smi>tberlng. not by stabbing. 
But if we take the nonls in an absolutely 
literal seiiae, he must have held bis 
bands over her mouth or round her 
throat ; he could not hare used the bed- 



clothes or a pillow, as has always been 
the custom in the first stage of the 
murder and as ia, indeed. Implied in the 
stage direction in the Fl.—Smolhrrt 
hrr. Her breoth might have been 
stopped by bis bands, using a dogger or 
a pistol bullet, as really as If he had, by 
bis proper hands. fractured "the cricoid 
cartilage of the larynx," as Dr. Hunt 
claims be did. 

The reader who wishes to study the 
subje<^ thoroughly must ooiisulC the ed. 
of Dr. Fumeaj. 

Bob. This word, bs it occurs In Err. IV, 
S, 2S, baa been pronounced nonseuBS, 
though, fierbapa, the usual meaning of 
«*—'■ a convulsive sigh" (Worcest«rl, 
is not BO very inapt. A man would be 
likely to give a convulsive sigh when 
suddenly arrested It is the reading In 
the FI,, the a being the old long form, 
which is very like an/. Consequently, 
Rowe amended to fob. giving this word 
the meaning of "a tap on tlienlioulder." 
a meaning which has been ailu|it«d 
by most modem dictionaries on the 
strength ot thia very {lafsage, cerlAlnly 
a most un warranted proreeding, Hau- 
iner emended to "bob"; Dyce to 
"sop." and G. White to "stop." " Bob," 
In the sense of a light blow Icf. As. 11, 
T. 55) makes good sense, but a reason- 
ably good meaning is conveyed by 
"fob," and this was adopted by Haiv 
shall In "Thp Henry Irving Shake- 
speare." And we may here note that 
in the old printer's case the boxea tor/ 
and the long » were plaiwl side by side 
so that an exchange was ensy. The 
known meanlnga ot fob are (1) tochatt; 
to trick : (!) to beat or maltreat ; |3| to 
be put out of breath by running. The 
last, wbich Is an old English or Smtch 
mouilug, gl f es not a had sense. Itolfe 
ailopis "l>ob" which. aft«r all, is prob- 
ably the true reading. 

■olkd. Kepi in a stAll and ted npon 
fresh graw or other green forage I vetchea 
are frequently nsedj cut and brought to 
it Such rich food and the limiting ot 
exercise is apt to make an animal high- 
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•pirited and boisterous. The practice 
and the word are both in use at the 
present day. Lr. IV, 6, 124. 

Schm. explains it as *' high-fed with 
green food/* omitting mention of the 
confinement, and Fiimess, following 
Heath (1765), says : *' This is the term 
used for a horse that is turned out in 
the spring to take the first flush of 
gram.'* A pasture-fed horse is not 
usually known as a soiled horse. For 
obvious reasons this mode of feeding is 
specially applicable to stud horses. 

soUure. Defilement TroiL IV, 1, 56. 

loicmnity. A feast ; a festival. Rom. 

I, 5, 59; and c/. All's. II, 8, 187 ; Mcb. 
m, 1, 14, and Mids. IV, 1, 190. 

Hunter, "New Illustrations,** Vol. 

II, p. 186, has this note upon the word : 
** The application of the word solemn 

is a relic of the sentiment of remote 
ages, when there was something of the 
religious feeling connected with all high 
festivals and banquettings. The history 
of the word solemn would form an 
Interesting philological article, pre- 
senting as it does so many phases in 
saocession.'* Ariosto, translated by Har- 
rington, has : 

never did young lady brave and bri^t 
Like H^ii«»ing better on a solemn day. 

solidare. A small coin. Tim. Ill, 1, 46. 

SolinuSt dr. p. Duke of Ephesus. Eirr. 

Solon. The reference to Holon in Tit I, 
1, 177, that hath aspired to Solon'' s 
happiness^ is to the famous reply of 
that sage to Croesus, the last king of 
Lydia, who asked him : AVho was the 
happiest man he had ever seen i^ Solon 
answered that no man could be called 
happy till he had finished his life in a 
happy way. Alarmed at the growing 
power of the Persians, Croesus sent to 
oonsult the oracle of Apollo, at Delphi, 
whether he should march against the 
Persians, and received for answer that 
if he did so he would overthrow a 
great empire. Hereupon he collected 
a great army, marche<i against Cyrus, 
and after some indecisive battles he 
returned to 8ardis where Cyrus besiege<l 



him, and after fourteen days captured 
the city. Crcesus was taken alive and 
condemned to be burned to death. As 
he stood before the pyre, the warning 
of Solon came to his mind, and he thrice 
uttered the name of the sage. Cyrus 
enquired who it was that he called on ; 
and, upon hearing the story, repented 
of his purpose, and not only spared the 
life of Croesus, but made him his friend. 
Crcesus survived Cyrus and accom- 
panied Cambyses in his expedition 
against Egypt 

Solon was one of the seven sages. He 
lived to a ritie old age (about eighty) 
and died about 558 B. c. 

solve. Solution. Sonn. LXIX, 14. 

Somersett Duke of, dr.p, A Lancastrian. 
2H VI. and 8HVI. 

Somerville, Sir John, dr.p. 8HVL 

sometime. Former or formerly. Tp. V, 
1, 86; Cor. V, 1, 2; HmL I, 2, 8, and 
III, 1, 114. 

sometimes. Formerly. RIL I, 2, 54; 
Hml. 1, 1, 49 ; do. I, 2, & 

sonance. Sound ; tune. HV. IV, 2, 85. 

songs. Although this work makes no 
pretensions to the character of a con- 
cordance^ it may not be out of place to 
give here a list of the songs found in 
Sh. A reference to the act and scene 
is all that is required, as such passages 
are easily found. 

A cup of wine that's brisk and fine. SEDV. 

V,«. 
And will he not come again f HmL IV, 5. 
Be meny, be merry, my wifehasaU. 9HIV. 

V,8. 
Black spirits and white. Mcb. IV, 1. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wiud. As. II, 7. 
Come away, come away, death. Tw. n, 4. 
Come unto these yellow sand.s. Tp. 1, 8. 
Oome, thou monarch of the vine. Ant n, 7. 
Do nothiofc but eat, and make good cheer. 

8HIV. V, 8. 
Fear no more the heat o' the sun. Qym. 

IV, 2. 
Fie on sinful fantasy. Wiv. V, 6. 
Fools had ne'er less grace in a year. Lr. 1, 4. 
Full fathom five thy father lies. Tp. 1, 8. 
Get you hence, for I must go. Wint. IV, 4. 
Hark, bark! the lark at heavenVi gat(> 

sings. Cym. II, 8. 
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He that has and a little tiny wit. Lr.in,2. 
Honour, richeB, marriage -ble«sin^. Tp. 

IV, 1. 
How should I jour true love know? HmL 

IV, 5. 
I am gone, sir, and anon, sir. Tw. IV, 2. 
I shall no more to sea, to sea. Tp. II, 8. 
It was a loTer and his lass. As. V, 8. 
King Stephen was a worthy peer. Oth. n, 8. 
Lawn a« white a driven snow. Wint. IV, 4. 
Love, love, nothing but love, still morel 

Troil. Ill, 1. 
Now the hungry Hon roars. MIds. V, 1. 
Now, until the break of day. Mids. V, 1. 
Oh! mistress mine, where are you roaming? 

Tw. n, 8. 
On a day— alack the day I LLL. IV, 8. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees. HVin. 

III. 1, 
Over hill, over dale. Ifids. II, 1. 
Pardon, goddess of the night. Ado. V, 8. 
Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more. Ado. 

11,8. 
Take, O take those lips away. Meas. IV, 1. 
Tell me, where Is fancy bred? 'Merch. Ill, 2. 
The ousel-cock, so black of hue. Mids. Ill, 1. 
The poor soul sat siting by a sycamore 

tree. Oth. IV, 2. 
Then is there mirth in heaven. As. V, 4. 
To-morrow is Saint Valentine's day. HmL 

rv, 5. 
To shallow rivers, to whose fall. Wiv. HI, 1. 
Under the greenwood tree. As. II, 5. 
Was this fair face the cause? quoth she. 

AU'8.I,S. 
Wedding is great Juno*s crown. As. V, 4. 
What shall he have that killed the deer? 

As. IV, 2. 
When daisies pied, and violets blue. T'T.t.^ 

V,2. 
When daffodils begin to peer. Wint. IV, 8. 
When that I was and a Uttle tiny boy. Tw. 

V,l. 
WTierc the bee sucks, there suck I. Tp. V, 1. 
W^hile you here do snoring lie. Tp. II, 1. 
Who is Silvia? What is she? Qent.IV, 1. 
Will you buy any tape? Wint. IV, 4. 
You spotted snakes, with double tongue. 

Mids. II, 2. 
sonties. Dyce is in doubt at to whetiier 
this word in old Gobbo*s oath (Merch. 
II, 2, 47) is God's aainU, or Ood^a 
sa^ictity, or Ood^t sanU (health). 
sooth, n. Truth. Tw. II, 4, 47 (see aUly- 
sooth) ; H V. Ill, 6, 151 ; Oth. Ill, 4, 97. 
sooth, adj. True. Mcb. V, 5, 4a 
sop. Uomethiiig, such as bread or cake, 



soaked in a liquid. RUI. I, 4, leS; 
TroU. I, 3, 113; Lr. II, 2, 85. 

The cakes or wafers placed in the wine 
drank at festivities. Bhr. Ill, 2, 175. 
**At weddings, cakes, wafers and the 
like were blessed and put into the sweet 
wine which was always presented to the 
bride on those occasions.** Nares, See 
wine and moonshine. 

sore. A buck in his fourth year. The 
old spelling was soare, lAJL. IV, 3, fid. 

sorei. A buck in his third year. LLL. 
IV, 3, 60. 

sort. 1. Rank; quality. Meas. IV, 4, 
ID ; Ado. I, 1, 7 ; Mids. Ill, 2, 159 ; HV. 
IV, 7, 143. 

The word, as used in this sense, has 
given rise to considerable discussion. 
G. White claims that it simply means 
"kind'* or '* species,** and Marshall 
seems to be of the same opinion. Upon 
this point Fumess very judiciously 
remarks : ** The fact is that this word, 
like many others, has rarioos shades of 
meaning, ranging from class to rank; 
the particular shade must be determined 
by the context according to the insight 
of the reader.*' 

2. Bet; company. RIL IV, 1, 246; 
3HVL II, 1, 107; Mids. 111,2, 13 and 21. 

3. Lot or chance. TroiL I, 8, 376. 
sort, v. 1. To select ; to find. 8HVI. V, 

6,85. 

2. To turn out ; to result. Mids. Ill, d, 
853 ; 3HVI. I, 3, 107 ; Hml. I, 1, lOB. 

3. To ordain ; to govern. March. V, 1, 
133; RIIL 11,8,86. 

4. To associate with. Ven. 680. 
sortaoce. Buitableness. 2HIV. IV, 1, 11. 
sot. A fool ; a blockhead. Wiv. Ill, 1, 

IW; Tw. I, 5, 139 ; Lr. IV, 2, 8. 

flood. A word imitative of a noise made 
by a person heated and fatigued. Shr. 
IV, 1, 145. 

soals. The expression in Tw. II, 8, 60, 
Viat will draw three souls €mt of one 
weaver, has given rise to some queer 
comments. Warburton, after referring 
to Ado. II, 8, 61, says: '* Why he says 
* three souls * is beoauj;e he is speaking 
of a oaich in three parts ; and the peri- 



patetir philotmpb J, then tn TOf^ne, very 
HberBJl J gare er^rj man three loals : 
The ze{fdUitir« or pUiMtic^ the oAinvxi 
and the raiumal. To thn, too, Jonson 
•JlodM in bis ^ PoeUuiter * : * IThat. 
will I torn shark apon mj frictidtf? 
or mj frMfod's friends > I scorn it 
«tt4 wty ihr0» »ouU."* Uprm which 
Colerirlii^e remarlu: ^*0, g«?naine an*! 
fnimitaMe iM leaiit, I hope soy Warbar- 
feon! This note of thine, if bat one in 
0Te milliotM, woald lie half a one t^jo 
moch/* But War^tarUm having givf>n 
tba hark-awaj, the idea of three sfnils 
in one man was worked *^ for all it was 
worth.** JaclLSon suggested that the 
Bomlt here mentioned are French sous 
or ha]f|ienoe, and as weavers were an 
impecunious set, it must have been 
wonderful mu5iic that could draw three 
halfpence r>ut of one of them I Few of 
the corns, give any satisfacU>r7 explan- 
ation of the paMHige and, perhaps, none 
is needed. Wright*s interpretation in 
probably the correct one: **To draw 
three souls out of one starved weaver 
can be nothing more than a humorously 
exaggerated consequence of the power 
exerted by music, and to bring this 
about liy a drinking song was a greater 
triumph still, for weavers were given 
to psalms." Ree weaver. 

floul-fearing. Terrifying the soul. John 
11,1,883. cf.fear, 

mmndf n. This word, as it occurs in Tw. 
I, 1, 5, has given rise to much discussion. 
Rowe changed to wind^ and Pope to 
Moutht and the latter emendation has 
been very generally adopted. But the 
objections to s^^uth are strong ; except 
in a Mingle instanc-e (Wint. V, 1, 161), 
Hh. always speaks of the south as an 
evil. Hee As. Ill, 5, 50 ; Tp. 1, 2, 323 ; 
Cyin. 11,8, VV\. White askH ; *' But did 
P<)|)e, or the editors who have followed 
him, ever lie niUHing on the swurd at 
the edge of a wood and hear the low, 
sweet hum of the summer air as it 
kiwMMl the coyly shrinking wild flowers 
upon the l>aiiks, and {Muwed cm loaded 
with fragrance from the sweet salute? 



If they erer did, how ccaki th/er 
this cixange of so«ad to »*>mth t mod if 
they never diii, they are onable to 
tirely appreciate the passage, madft 
to improve it.** Schm. explains ttie 
pasMge thus : ** Like tlie sweeS talk of 
lovers upHi a bank of Tioiets, perfuming 
the air aol perfumed by it.*' 

Ri>lfe, in his ed. of TicW/r* Si^^t^ 
has given elabi^rate consideracion to the 
passage, and his notes are well worth 
consulting. 
MNUid« r. 1. To fathom ; to measure the 
depth of, in a literal sense. Tpt III, a, 
101 ; 2HI V. IV, a, 51 ; Tit. IV. 3, 7. 

2. To examine or try to find out. Xo. 1 
used figuratively. Wiv. II, 1, 316; HmL 
III, 2, ^3 (with a pun). 

3. To proclaim ; to give ntteranoe to. 
John IV, 2, 48; Per. Ill, ProL 3«. 

The word, as it occurs in HVIU. V, 
2, 13, is generally explained as ^* to pro- 
claim,^' ''" to give utterance to'' (Rolfe, 
**The Henry Irving Shakespeare," and 
others). But it seems to me that to 
fathom gives even a better sense. Cran- 
mer would pn>bably hope that Dr. 
Butts would not see the full measure of 
his disgrace rather than wish that he 
might not prattle about it. In Rom. II I, 
2, 126, the word may mean either to 
gire utterance to or to sound as with a 
plummet. The whole passage is obscure. 
Fumess and Rolfe offer no comment on 
it, and there is none to be found in the 
8rd Var. of 182L 

souse. To pounce upon ; to swoop down 
on as does a bird of prey. John V, 2, 
150. 

soused. Pickled. IHIV. IV, 2, 13. 

A word in common use in the U.S. as 
well as in many parts of England, 
though the coms. seem to think it 
necessary to give an explanation. 

Southwell, dr. p. A priest. 2HVI. 

sow. A sow of lead -« a large bar of 
lead. Kins. V, 3, 120. In casting lead 
and iron into masses for future melting 
(not into special forms) the metal is 
poured into a central gutter, from which 
branches lead off on each side. The 
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rculral bar thus formed is caitsJ » tow, 
and tho ban at the aides, pigt. Hence 
tbe tenoB iiig-iroa B:ad piy-lead. 

MwL To I'lill ; to drag. Cur. IV, 5, 313. 

Sowter. tJ8uall]r explained aa tbe name 
of a hound. Tw. II. 5, 135. 

Much learning baa been expended on 
this wnrd and man^ piusages clt«], 
very uiiiieccffiBrilj it seeuu to me. to 
prove tliat lourlrr means a cobbler or 
Hhoeiuiiker. Tbe word was cominoa <ii 
old EtiKlisb and Is still in general use in 
Bcotlruid. TlKtSouterJohnnUot'-T&m 
o'Shaiiter" ahould be reference enough, 
but If another should be needed, let us 
take the old sung : 

It's up wl' the wuters o' Selliirk 
And doon wC the Vert o- Hume 

That sew the aiag\»-»oled ■boon. 
All tbia la plain enough ; a (owter is a 
L-obbler. but that there is au7 relation 
between the chomcterlstiix of « oobbler 
and a huu ud !■ Dot K> apparent. 

Beckford (ITSl), in his ■- Thuughta un 
Hunting," givm a long lint of camH 
suitable for hoiiiids, but Suwtrr la Uut 
among tbeni. Saunter being tbe nearest. 
Fumew, in hU ed. of Tu-rl/th Night. 
which has reached nie juat as thwe 
pagevaregolng through the pren, tnahes 
on ingenious suggestion. Hesays: "But 
are we certain that ' Souter ' (m spelled 
in tbe fore^ing quotation from Greene) 
[If Appellee • • • suRer the Kressle 
Huul^r to take a Tlew of bis curious 
works] was nut pronounrwl Shouterf — 
Just an stiiliir was pronounceil thooter. 
Would there then l« abooluteTy no 
meaning, as a hound's name, In 
'Hhouler'l Would It not be as appro- 
prialwnsEchol" 

But is it neceasarr that tbe name of a 
hoiinilsbouldbavea niconingt And If 
BO, what is tbe meuniug of " Clowder " 
In Shr. lud. I, 18 1 

And are we sure that the worrl was 
tnteurled for the nanie of a bound I 
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boti^er. The addition of a hunting 
phrase, making a sort of mixed meta- 
phor, would not be out of place In the 
moutb of Sir Toby. The eiprewlon 
would then mean ; Although as unskil- 
ful as a boli^her. cozier or souter. he 
will again plok up tbe scent, trinoe it is 
as rank as b fox. For though — since, 
nee though. 

■pace. Upon this word, as it ocnlrs in 
Lr. I, 1, 6fl, Craig makes the following 
note ; "Bchniiilt explains apace. 's|iw« 
in general (tbe world] ' and liberty 'the 
freedom toeujoy it '; but I rather take 
the meaning to be absolute. oomplet« 
treedoin. 'nmjile room and verge 
enough.' " l^ee undintia-jitiiihi'd. 

Spain. F\-T thiiflg of SpniniaV. Ill, iS. 
eai see fig. The only other passage ilt 
whii'b 8|Hiin is inentiuiied and which 
rniuirvs nuti<-« is tliat in Otb. V, 3, SRS : 
It tvaa a fiPord of Spain. That Spain 
in tbe tiiua of Bh. was fomoiia for Its 
swords is well known. See Rum. I, 4. 
S4. Jonson speaks of them frequeutl}!. 
Referring to ice-ftroofc'a tem/xr. John- 
son tells us that "steel is hardened by 
being put red-bot into Tsryoold water." 
Tills is true, but mwC modem eds. tell 
us that "steel Is tempered by lieiiig 
lounged In cold water." whicii Is nut 
true. 8eo f^mper. 

A boyish game, played 
I InHtwad of marblrs. Htrutt 
says: " I havofrequBatlyseun tbeboyn, 
fur waut of both, perform it with stones. 
Tbia S|iurt is colled in PrKiich tiijiiwr, 
a word signifying to strike or bit, 
becauK If one i»unt«r is struck by 
tbe other, tbe game la won." UHVL 
IV. V — ■ 

■panleL To follow subserriently. AMb 1 
IV. 10, U. 

Spartan dog. Honmer explains 
upitbet by saying that "the <l<>gs of 
Sparta were reukorieil nru»tig thcee of 
the most flerce and snvnge kliul." 
Singer, probably more correclly, soys : 
"The - ... 
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9 To rmaff^^ \hm o 
.; iL 1,242. 
tpt€kMf^ Tk€ »p€eUMHy of rvU (TrnSL 
§, Z, Vlf '*tlM pmrtiralmr rigk»» ot 
mi$^mim maUiffritf/^ JokmsoiL, 

00f^^iUy, IVir, III, 4, lU, sad IV, 

u^m ^ O m tkm . U VMon ; ifg^bt. TrofL III, 
9, |/l£^; AM>, III, 4, Ve^ Ako in I>r. Ill, 
t,2i,whtfn>thtt ftMraet is pot for the 

2. T»M ftz-t ^^ fpubfAAhm^ H V. IV, 2, 31. 
hiMpmUiimfi ; d^ffM for, McfTdb. II, 
V, 7'^; Hbr III, 2, .V(; H/mi. Ill, 1, M. 
I, /ir,p, A ci/ifrnlAfaMmraot. Ocnt. 
K'^rtofM ; \9rtA/ntit,\n% pow«r. Hfar. 
ff, 1, i;«; i:ym. III, 5, 107; Ajw I, 2, 

0f9l(«fi« i^AT/kiU form of wgtmk. Per. 
If, I'r/I, 12. 

ifWlL T'o «/m/( haekufard in to rerene 
Umi ii«tMil onbfT of Um l«Ueri ; hence, to 
ort«Wi»tUuj/l or cxplmln in an exactly 
tvmirwrj mtwm ; to tarn fniride out ; to 
revirriM the rhanu;(er or Intention of. 
A«U>. in, 1, «l. Hteeven* lajra: **A1- 
lu<linf( U9 the prar.'tiee of witches in 
uttnririK \tnkytm. " ( ? ) 8ee Moholar, A 
»frijllAr train of thought iff found in 
liyly'M ''Anatrmiy of Wit" (1581;, as 
i|UfiUvl hy Hteevens : ** if he Ije cleanly, 
tliey [wtmum] tenn him prcmde; if 
uvmtm in apparel, a lUoven ; if tall, a 
lunKi«; if MlKirt,adwarf; if lx>ld, blunt ; 
if MliamftfoMt, a or^warde," etc. 

•pefid* Hee Ut Mpend, 

•ptndthrlft alffh. The allusion in Hml. 
I V, 7, l:£i, 1m to the current notion that 
•iglis shorten life by drawing blood 
from the hiwrt. The name idea is found 
inMUlN. 111,2,(17. 

ifwrr. To shut; to make fast. Troll., 
rrul. ID. The word U '*stirre** in the 
Kl., changed to sperr by Theobald. It 
is an old word signifying to defend by 
Isirs. H|N*tifM!r has : 

TheotlH^r that was entreJ, laliourM fast 
To sperre the gate. 




mooo mores as 
others hare it. for certainly the orhU 
ci the mooo does not osore. ^ At llw 
date of this play tbe Ptiiifmair s>yaiBai 
wasbetieredin^aad the mooa ami aU 
tbeplaaeta and stars were sup p o s e d to 
be fixed in hollow crrrtalline i 
globea. These spbei 
to be swung bodily roimd tbe earth in 
twenty-four hours by the top sphere, 
the primmm moinU^ thos making an 
entire revolntioa in one day and nigfaL** 
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Society Transactional It did not 
quire any great knowledge of geometry 
to see that eren if the mooo were at a 
distance from the earth much less than 
that wliich we know it to be, the reiocity 
of the sphere which carried the mooo 
must have been greater than anything 
else of which the men of 8h. time had 
any knowledge. 

splMTicaL Planetary in the astrological 
sense. In Sh. time the sun and mooo 
were included among the planets. By 
aphericcd predominance (Lr. I, 2, 1S4) 
means, through some special star being 
predominant or ruling at the hour of 
our birth. See All's. I, 1, 211. See 
predami nance, 

aphery. Starlike. Mids. II, 2, 99. 
** Sphere " is used by Sh. to denote the 
star itself as well as the crystalline 
sphere which was supposed to carry it 
round the earth. See sphere. 

Sphinx. Tbe Sphinx was a female monster, 
daughter of Ortbus and Chimsera. 
Various accounts are given of tbe cause 
of her l)eing sent to Thebes, but when 
there she settled on a rock and put a 
riddle to every Theban that passed by, 
and whoever was unable to 8Cil?e it wm 



devciureil. Two Forms ot the riddle are 
given : 1. A bvioK with four feel, haa 
two (eet aiul tbn« (eot, sod oulj one 
voice ; but it* feet VBrj. and when It 
hasDKwt it is weoliait) li. Whatuiinial 
fai tiiat which wallfi ou four legs Id the 
morning, on two during the daj and on 
tLiveln tlieev^aiiiKt Tlie latUr torm 
iathe one most gene rail j linown. After 
naiiy Thebana had tieeu devoured, 
(Edipus Milved the riddle u follows: 
The uilinnl in nun who crvepe on luuidH 
and kneee lu iiifancf, wkIIu upright on 
two leg! during the noonday of life and 
in lbs erening or old age leans on a 
rtafT. This, ot courw, i» the sDluUon of 
botbComu. Ou the liddlubeiugtmlved, 
the Spbiiix threw herself from the rock 
and woB Ifilled. Other aucouiiM say that 
•he threw herself into the sea. 

TbeOreekBphiiix had the form ot a 
winged Hon, the breast and upper piu^ 
being the Hgure of a woman. Bome- 
tlnies It appoars with tbe face ot a 
maiden, the breast, (wt and claws ot a 
lion, the tail ot a seriieiit and the wings 
otabinl. Tbe Sphinxes were repr«eeuted 
In various attltud™ and were frequently 
Introduced by Ureuk artists as oma- 
menls ot arcliitecturai works. 

Tbe Egyptian Bphiox is the figure of 
a lion ivithout wlugs in » lying attitude, 
the upper port of Che body being that 
o( a bunian being. The Bphinxes ajv 
pear in Sgypt tu have been st>t up in 
avenues forming tbe approaches to 
temples. 
■pisl. A spy. IHVI. I, 4, S. In many 

•pled. Perceived. Oth. I, 1, TT. That 
this word luiikea utter ncmsense in this 
poaeiige must be erultnt ta every 
thoughtful render. Warburtun, in bix 
ed. (n<71, VuL VIU. p. 27(1. suggeeU 
that tpied Is a luisprint tor apread, 
which in the PI. Is generally spelt Mprrd 
lseaHml.111,4, lai: do. IV, 7, ITU; Cor. 
Ul, 1,311, all SpeUedspred InthaFl-l 
and ouiisequently might give rise to a 
very probal'le misprint. Ttie substitu- 
tion o( tpi-Bud or tpred for spied mokes 
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use, and it Is surprising that 
: been adopted. Various at- 
ve been made to bring good 
ot the passage aa It stands, 
but, to my mind, none are reasonably 
tuoceasf uL See " Sliakespeareau Notes 
and New Readings." p. 13. 

aplU. To destroy ; to spoil. Hml. IV, Ti, 
a>; Lr. 111,3.6. 

qrfltll. Spilling; waste. Tim. 1 1, Q, 1 IS. 

■plnacr. As|>lder. Mlds. 11,^-21 ; Rom. 
1, 1, GU. I have ntalned the generally 
Bocepted deflnition ot sjiinn<r given by 
the beet Sh. cnms. and by Palsgrave 
and tbe " Promptoriura pRTVulonun," 
bnt I doubt If any s|iei-iea of spiiler was 
the Insert meant in Ihne two pasaagee. 
I iut'lliie to BDniespecies ot the Tipulidir 
or dadrly- long-legs, which In my boy- 
hood were c&lled spinners and jenny- 
spinners, tram their motion when de- 
positing their egga at the rooUot planlA. 
Long-legged spiders do not spin wela 
and they are quite sluggish in thrir 
moveiiienla. Paterson, In hia " InsH.'ta 
Uentiontd In Bbokaipeare," p. 215, 
seems ta think that spiders are meant ; 
Dyer and Fumtm are »i]vnt,andI>o«'den 
qnoles Foi's"Ai-ts and Unnumenls" : 
" Where the bee gatlieretb honey, even 
there the spinner gatlwreth venonie." 
But in Mida. 11, 3, gilders and spinnen 
mu» meutioned sepnratt^ly as If they 
were regarded as distinct species : 
WeaTliig spklars corns not here : 
Hence, jou long-legg'd spinners, hence I 

•pit. This word of lUalt require* no 
glos). but there are two ponagea in 
whiirh tt occur* and whidi require a 

In Shr. lU, 1, 30, Bianca nyn. O.flt! 
the trrble Jara, On wliich Luoeutiu 
reuiarkii Spat in Iht holt, malt, and 
tMnaofiiiia. Bcfani. givea a speiHal de- 
Onltiou (ii| tor "bote" here, making It 
mean "the hollow ot the palm" and 
explaining the whole poneace as "spit 
in your band, take oourage and make a 
oevrelTurt." And this is substantially 
repeated undw "spit.'' R. O. White 
makes the folluwiiig reinarks upiui Ibis 
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very absurd gloss: "It seems almost 
trifling to say that what he was told to 
do was to spit in the peg-hole in the 
neck of the instrument, so that the peg 
would hold when he screwed up the 
string. Moreover, even in Shakespeare ^s 
time, gentlemen did not spit into their 
hands in the presence of ladies, if at 
all." "Studiesin Shakespeare,'* p. 839. 
The other passage occurs in 2HIV. I, 
2, 237, where Falstaff says: And I 
brandish anything but a bottle, I would 
I might never spit white again, Rolfe 
calls this a perplexing expression, and 
Nares and Dyce explain spitting white 
as the result of intemperance, so that 
Falstaff^s remark would mean, may I 
never get drunk again. Funii vail quotes 
"Batman upon Bartholomew to the 
effect that spitting white is a sign of 
health, and Rolfe accepts this as the 
key to the puzzle. R. O. White thinks 
that it means, may I never be thiraty 
again so that I can relish a good drink, 
spitting white or "spitting cotton " 
being a well-known sign of intense 
thirst. There is an old Joke about a 
sea-captain who always preferred very 
salt food because after a little while it 
produced a thirst for which he would 
not take ten dollars. I am inclined to 
think that this is what Falstaff means. 
spUal, ) An hospital. HV. II, 1, 
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•pital house. ) 78 ; Tim. IV, 3, 39. Schm. 
says that this term is used "in con- 
tempt. ^ * Hardly ; merely low colloquial. 

spite. 1. Despite; scornful defiance. Rom. 

1, 1, 85. 

2. Vexation; mortification. Mids. Ill, 

2. 194; Tw. V, 1, 131 ; IHVI. II, 4, lOtJ. 

3. Ill-luck; bad fortune; trouble. Hml. 

I, 5, 189. 

The rather sing^ular expression spite 
of spite is found three times in Sh. : 
Err. II, 2, 191 ; John V. 4, 5, and 8HVI. 

II, 2, 5. Schin. explains it as "come 
the worst that may, notwithstanding 
anything that may hapi>en." That it 
has this meaning in the third quotation 
is no doubt true, but in the other pass- 
ages this does not seem to give a good 



sense — certainly not in the first. There, 
it seems to me, that O spite of spites 
simply means extraordinary bad luck, 
just as we might say ill of ills, or 
horror of horrors. 

In John V, 4, 5, the first spite is evi- 
dently equivalent to despite, and the 
second to ill-luck or bad fortune. 

The passage in Tim. IV, 3, 272, in spite 
put some stuff t is explained by Schm. as 
" against her will. This seems a very 
erroneous interpretation. Spite, here, 
does not mean in spite of or forcibly ; 
it indicates a desire to indulge spite or 
malice against humanity. 

splenitive. Easily excited to anger. Hml. 
V, 1, 284. In Sh. time the spleen was 
supposed to be the seat of anger. 

split. To make all split (Mids. I, 2, 25) 
means to cause a great uproar ; to make 
every one laugh and act boisterously. 
The phrase is a nautical one, but to 
split one's sides with laughter is a com- 
mon coUoquinlisin. 

spoons. The passages referring to spoons 
in HVIII. V, 3, 168, and V, 4, 40, are 
not easily understood unless we know 
the customs of the times. "Spoons of 
silver gilt — called apostle-spoons be- 
cause the figure of an apostle was 
carved at the extremity of the handle 
of each — were, in the time of Sh. (and 
much earlier), the usual present of 
sponsors at christenings to the child. 
Such as were at once opulent and 
generous, gave the whole twelve ; those 
who were either more moderately rich 
or liberal escaped at the expense of the 
four evangelists; or, even, sometimes 
contented themselves with presenting 
one spoon only, which exhibited the 
figure of any saint in honour of whom 
the child received its name. '* Steevens. 
Then follows numerous references to the 
literature of the day, to which Malone 
adds the following story, given on the 
authority of Donne: " Shakespeare was 
god-father to one of Ben Jonson's 
children, and after the christening, 
being in deep study, Jonson came to 
cheer him up, and asked him why he 
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was so melancholy. No 'faith, Ben, 
says he, not I; but I have been con- 
sider! nf^ a fip'eat while what should be 
the fittest gift for me to bestow upon 
my godchild, and I have resolvM at 
last. I pr'y thee, what ? saj's he. I* 
faith, Ben, I'll give him a douzen good 
latten [Latin] 8po<;ns, and thou shalt 
translate them. '^ Hee latten, 

8IK>rt« When Celia (As. I, 2, 108) asks Le 
Beau, Sport ! of what colour f she 
glances apparently at Le Beau's affecte<l 
or dandified pronuntnation of sport, he 
having got it nearer to s;)ot than siK>rt. 
Hudson. Schm. explains colour as 
meaning kind, but the context does not 
seem to favor this as much as Collier's 
gloss, as adopte<l l)y Hudson. 

Spot. 1. A piece of embroiderv. Cor. 

1, H, .56. 

2. A stain ; a disgrace. M. Ma^on, John 
V, 2, :iO, and V, 7, 107. 

Spotted. Embroidered. Oth. Ill, 3, 43.5. 
Spotted with strawberries — having 
figures of strawberries worked on it ; it 
does not mean stained with strawberries. 
cf. Cor. I, 8, 56. 

sprag. Alert; quick; spry. (A mispro- 
nunciation of spp'ack.) AViv. IV, 1, 84. 

spring. 1. The rise; the beginning. Mids. 
II, 1, 82 ; 2HIV. IV, 4, .35. cf. Luke i, 78. 

2. The season after winter. Farewell, 
thou latter spring! (IHIV. I, 3, 177) 
evidently means an old man renewing 
youthful geniality and jollity. See all- 
hallo wn. 

3. A young shoot. Ven. 656. 
springe. A snare for catching birds. 

Wiut. IV, 3, 30; Hml. I, 8, 115; do. V, 

2, 317. Pronounced sprinj. 
spring-halt. A nervous disease in horses 

which causes them to twitch up the legs 
suddenly when they take a step. Some- 
times calle<i string-halt. HVIII. 1, 8, 13. 

sprlted. HauntiHi. Cym. II, 3, 144. In 
some eds. sprighted. 

Sprightly, I Having the likeness of a 

spritely. f spirit. Cym. V, 5, 428. 

spur. The root of a tree. Tp. V, 1, 47; 
Cym. IV, 2, 58. 
Malone says : ** Spurs are the longest 



and largest leading roots of trees.** 8rd 
Var., Vol. XIII, p. 149. But I think 
the word applies to roots In general and 
especially to the branches of the roots. 
Pope, in his note on Cym. IV, 2, 58, 
says : ** Spurs, an old word for the fibres 
of a tree." 

spy. Of this word, as it occurs in Mcb. Ill, 
1, 1!^, Acquaint you with the perfect 
spy o* the time, Johnson says : ** What 
is meant by this passage will be found 
difficult to explain," and he suggests an 
emendation — a perfect spy o' the time 
fi>r the perfect spy o* tli^ time. This 
correction was also suggested by Collier's 
MS. corrector and has l)een adopted by 
AVhite. Monk Mason says; "*With» 
has here the force of by ; and the mean- 
ing of the passage is : I will let you 
know by the person best informed of 
the exact moment in which the business 
is to be done." 

As noted by the Clarendon eds., there 
are two interpretations which may be 
given to the passage: 1. It may mean 
that Macbeth would acquaint the mur- 
derers with the most accurate ol)serva- 
tion of the time ; or, 2. The ** spy o' the 
time " may mean the third murderer 
who joins them and delivers their offices. 
The latter meaning was that adopted 
by Dr. Johnson. 

squander. To scatter. Merch. I, 8, 23. 
In HowelPs *' Letters " (1650) bespeaks 
of ** islands squandered in the vast 
ocean. * * Here it does not mean ** wasted * * 
as is the modem signification. 

squandering. Rambling; going at ran- 
dom. As. II, 7, 57. 

square. 1. Regularity; propriety. Ant. 
11,8,6. (Masonic 

2. A squadron or troop. HV. IV, 2, 28. 
As the word occurs in Ant. Ill, 11, 40, 
it is generally defined as squadrons. 
But may it not possibly mean fights or 
battles? This seems to give better sense, 
and see next articles. 

3. The front of the female dress, near 
the bosom, generally worked or em- 
broidered. Wint. IV, 4, 212. 

The passage in Lr. 1, 1, 76, which the 
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most preeiovu square of sense pos- 
sesseSy has given rive to much discusBioii. 
The VoWoBTetkA professes ; the Quartos, 
possesses^ and the latter has been 
adopted in the g.a. text. Many eds. 
think that the entire passage is corrupt. 
Warburton thinks that square refers 
to the four nobler senses : sights hearing^ 
taste and smell; Moberly explains it 
as : ** the choii*est estimate of sense " ; 
Wright as : ** the most delicately sensi- 
tive part of my nature.'* Verity says : 
** The critics see the general sense, which 
is obvious enough, and try to express it 
in a way that will best square with 
square; but no one succeeds, I think, 
in making the connection really natural. 
Fumess, in his note on professes (the 
reading which he adopts), says : ** What- 
ever meaning or no-meaning we may 
attach to * square of sense," it seems 
clear to me that Regan refers to the 
joys which that 'square* * professes* to 
bestow ; I therefore follow the Folios. '' 
To my mind the objection to professes 
lies in the fact that it requires the 
elaborate filling up of an ellipsis. Verity 
mggests that the compositor was led 
astray by his eye having caught pro/M a 
two lines above. 

l^aare, v. 1. To quarrel. Mids. II, 1, 
80 ; Tit. II, 1, 100. 
2. To judge. Troil. V, 2, 182. 

•qiiarer. A quarreller. Ado. I, 1, 83. 

•quash. An unripe peascod. Mids. Ill, 
1, 191. 

Not yet old enough for a inan^ nor 
young enough for a boy ; as a squash 
is before 'tis a peascod, Tw. I, 5, 1(j6. 

iquler, ) A square, rule or measure. 

squire. ( LLL. V, 2, 474; Wint. IV, 4, 
848; IHIV. 11,2, 18. 

iquiny. To look asquint Lr. IV, 6, 140. 

5Uffonl, Lord, dr.p. A Torkist. 8HVI. 

Stafford, 8ir Humphrey, dr.p. 2HVI. 

Stages. Actors. Hml. II, 2, SSa Theo- 
bald suggested that the word stages 
here is a misprint for stagers. To dethie 
it as ** the floor on which theatrical per- 
formanoe6areexhil>ited** (SSchm.) hardly 
meets the sense in this passage. 



staggers. A disease in borses which 
sometimes causes dulness, bUndness, 
etc., and at others great sxcitsnient. 
Johnson suggests that it is to the latter 
(" wild and delirious perturbatinn**) that 
allusion is made in Cym. V, 5, 238. But 
allusion to either form would make 
sense. AlFs. II, 8, 170; Shr. III^ d, 5S. 

stain. 1. To eclipea Bonn. XXXV, 8; 
RII. Ill, S, 60 ; Ant. Ill, 4, 27. 
2. To pervert; to corrupt Sonn, CIX, 
11; All's. 11,1, 123. 

stair. The passage in Ado. V, 2, Q, shali 
I always keep below stairs f lias re- 
ceived several interpretations, that 
generally accepted being : Shall I always 
be a servant and never a mistress? 
which, perhaps, also conveys a sub- 
audition of, shall I never get married! 
Theobald emended and read a&ooe stairs, 
but as Steevens says : " There is danger 
in any attempt to reform a joke two 
hundred years old." 

stale, n. 1. A decoy; bait Tp. IV, 1, 
187; Shr. Ill, 1, 90. Gotgrave gives: 
''Estalon * * * a stale (as a Larke, 
etc.) wherewith Fowlers traine sillia 
birds unto their destruction.*' 

2. A stalking-horse, q.v.; a mask. Err. 
II, 1, 101. So Malone, Dyoe and some 
others glow the word in this passafise. 
Thus Bialone : *' Adriana unqnestioii- 
ably means to compare herself to a 
stalking horse [from] behind nHiom 
Antipbolus shoots at such game as he 
selects. '* Others render it as in 3. 

3. Laughing-stock ; dupe, which it un- 
doubtedly means in 8HVI. Ill, 8, 200, 
and Tit I, 1, 804. 

4. A wanton of the lowest tjrpe (Fumess) ; 
a prosUtute. Ado. II, 2, 26, and IV, 1, 60. 

5. The urine of horses. Ant I, 4, 62. 
In Wiv. II, 8, 80, the term ** buUy stale'* 
is used by the host in derisioa of the 
Doctor*s method of practice. 

See scale. 

In Shr. I, 1, 58, this word has 
deflned by some as harlot, but I 
not think that it will bear that signifi- 
cation there. Rather, a langhing-stOGlE, 
or perhaps an oid maid whose attiaetloos 
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have become stale. That it has an 
opprobrious meaning in some passages 
is beyond qaestion. 

stalk, V. To steal qaietl j upon g;ame so 
as to get within shooting distance. 
Lucr. S65 ; Ado. II, 8, 96. 

stalking-horse, n. A horse trained to 
approach game quietly, feeding all the 
time, while the gunne^ or archer con* 
ceals himself behind the animal and is 
thus enabled to get within shooting 
distance. Sometimes an artificial or 
stuflTed horse mounted on wheels was 
uned. As. V, 4, 111. 

stall. 1. To dwell; to lodge. Ant. V, 1,80. 
2. To keep close as in a stall ; to keep 
secret. Ail's. I, 3, 131. 

stammer. To use language imperfectly. 
Stammers ^em «- speaks stammeringly 
concerniug them ; does them but small 
justice. Skeat. Kins. II, 1, 26. 

stamp, n. 1. At our stamp (Mids. Ill, 
2, 2bu i.e., at hearing the footsteps of 
the fairies, which were powerful enough 
to rock the ground. See IV, 1, 85. 
Wright. Johnson could not see how 
the stamps of fairies could be heard, 
and read stump^ the idea being that the 
** patches'' were tripped up by some 
stump well known to the fairies. Pur- 
ness gives a note from Allen (IfS.) to 
the effect that : ** It cannot be our ; 
there was no ire in the case; [have 
fairies no editors to disseminate their 
news?] no fairy but Puck alone ; and it 
was nobody's stamp that made the boors 
scatter; it was merely the sight of 
Bottonv's new head. Perhaps: * at one 
stamp ' — as we might say at one bound, 
at one rush ; * * * anticipative of 
stampede.^^ 

2. A coin. Wiv. Ill, 4, 16 ; Cym. V, 4, 84. 

In the passage in Mcb. IV, 8, 158, 

Hanging a golden stamp about their 

necks^ the stamp was the coin called an 

angel. Bee angel (6). Also evil (3). 

Ilolinshed thus describes the gift of 
curing the evil which was alleged to 
exist in the person of Edward the Con- 
fessor : ** As it has been thought, be was 
inspired with the gift of prophecy, and 



also to have the gift of healing infirmi- 
ties and diseases. He used to help those 

' that were vexed with the disease com- 
monly called the king's evil, and left 
that virtue as it were a portion of in- 
heritance unto his successors the kings 
of this realm. " According to the Claren- 
don ed., '* there is no warrant in Holin- 
shed for the statement that the Con- 
fessor hung a golden coin or stamp 
about the necks of the patients. This 
was, however, a custom which prevailed 
in later days. Previously to Charles 
II's time some current coin, as an angel, 
was used for the purpose, but in Charles's 
reign a special medal was struck and 
called a * touch piece.* The identical 
touch piece which Queen Anne hung 
round the neck of Dr. Johnson is pre- 
served in the British Museum. " 

•tamp, V. To give currency to. Cor. V, 

staiid. The station or hiding-place of a 
huntsman waiting for g;ame. Wiv. V, 
6, 248; Cym. Ill, 4, 111 ; LLL. IV, 1, 
10 ; 8HVI. Ill, 1, 8. Sonieof theeditors 
appear to suppose that stands were 
only for the use of lady hunters, but it 
is evident from some of these passages 
that this is a mistake. Rolfe. 

standing bowl. A footed goblet Per. 
II, 8, 64. 

ttanding-t«ck. A rapier standing on 
end. IHI V. II, 4, 274. Not hyphenated 
in the old editions. 

ttanleL Another name for the kestrel or 
windhover, an inferior but beautiful 
species of falcon. Tw. II, 5, 124. The 
word in the Fl. is stallion; ** the men- 
tion of * wings* and 'checking* makes 
Hanmer's stanyel an emendatio oer- 
tissima.^* Fumess. 

Stanley, Sir John, dr.p. 2HVI. 

Stanley, Lord, dr.p. Called also Rarl of 
Derby. RIII. 

SUnley, Sir William, dr.p. 3HVI. 

star. **A celestial body shining in the 
night." Schmidt. 

In iraV. I, 2, 16 ; 2HIV. II, 4, 201, 
and Lr. I, 5, 88, we find referenoee to 
the seven stars. This term is nsnaUy 
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tmderatood to refer to the Pleiades, a 
weU-known g^roup of stars whose risinf^, 
in ancient times, was supposed to indi- 
cate the time of safe navigation. The 
actual number of stars in the group, 
when seen through a telescope of very 
moderate power, is quite large, but to 
the ordinary eye only six are visible, 
and hence the tradition of a lost Pleiad. 
It is said, however, that some eyes can 
clearly distinguish a seventh. They 
are referred to in Job xxxviii, 81, in a 
way which shows the regard in which 
they were held in ancient times, and 
Tennyson's lines in '* Locksley Hall^' 
must be familiar to all readers : 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising 

thro^ the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of flre-flies tangled 

in a silver braid. 

Fumess, in a note on Lr. I, 5, 88, 
expresses the opinion that the Qreat 
Bear, known also as The Dipper and as 
Charles's Wain, was meant, his chief 
reason being that these ** seven stars 
are the most conspicuous group in the 
circle of perpetual apparition in the 
Northern Hemisphere, so conspicuous. 
Indeed, that the Latin word for ' North ' 
was derived from them. iSeeSepten- 
trion. But while the stars of the Great 
Bear are much more brilliant than those 
of the Pleiades, the close g^uping of 
the latter make them, if anything, more 
notable as a constellation. 

The reference in Hml. I, 1, 86, yond 
»ame star thaVs westward from the 
pole^ is to a star the identity of which 
could be determined only if we knew 
the hour and season when the observa- 
tion was made. It certainly cannot be 
** polaris or the pole star *' as stated in 
a recent Shakespearean text-book. 

The watery star (Wint. I, 2, 1) and 
the moist star (Hml. I, 1, 118) both 
mean the moon. Compare Mids. II, 1, 
104 — the moon the governess of floods^ 
Pale in her anger^ washes all the air. 
Upon this passage Marshall conunents : 
** Every one must have seen the moon 
when she is pcJe coloured and blurred 



with a faintly luminous mist, in 
state she is generally called by oountiy 
people *a wet moon.* This appearance 
of the moon is one of the most nnfailing 
precursors of rainy weather.'' 

In Hml. I, 1, the passage indading 
lines 117 and 118 is held by most ooms. 
to be hopelessly corrupt. Fumess fills 
nearly two pages with the various 
attempts that have been made to make 
it read well, but none is satisfactory. 
In the 8rd Var. the line immediately 
preceding 117 is left blank (a mere suc- 
cession of dashes), and the Cambridge 
Shakespeare follows this example, in 
both cases indicating that a line is sup- 
posed to have been dropped out. It 
may be well to note that lines 106 to 
125 are not found in the Fl. A very 
superficial reading of the lines 116, 117 
and 118 as they stand in the Globe ed. 
shows that something is wanting : 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman 

streets: 
As stars with trains of fire and dews 

of blood 
Disasters in the sun ; and the moist 

star, etc. 

As in many other passages, althou^^h 
the continuity of the speech is evidently 
bi'oken, the general sense is clear enough. 
The expression, Ektrth treading starn 
that make dark heaven light (Rom. I, 
2, 25), has called forth emendations 
from War burton {dark even) ; Mason 
{heaven''s light) ; Daniel (that tnoek 
dark heaven^s light). But surely no 
emendation is required. We speak 
of a fire actually ** illuminating the 
heavens,*' and the gorgeous beauties 
which Capulet had in mind might be 
supposed to do so metaphorically. 
2. Sphere ; fortune. HmL II, 2, 141. 
c/. Tw. II, 5, 156. 

ttark. Stiff. Rom. IV, 1, 103 ; Cym. IV, 
2, 209. '* Stark and stiff '* is an ac- 
knowledged pleonasm, but a very old 
expression. 

starkly. Stiffly. Meas. IV, 2, m 

starred. Fated. Wint. Ill, 2, 100. 

starve. In Sh. time this word rfgnifloj 
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not only to inflict or to suffer from 
hunger, but from cold, and the word is 
still used in this sense in many parts of 
Ireland — one of the numerous survivals 
of the Elizabethan language in that 
country. Gent. IV, 4, 159; 2HVI. Ill, 
1, 343 ; Tit. Ill, 1, 252 ; Cym. I, 4, 180. 

The word starvethy as found in Rom. 
V, 1, 70, was changed to stareth by 
Rowe who followed Otway's modified 
plagiarism of the line in his Cains 
Marius. Many eds., including Dyce, 
Singer, Grant AVhite (Riverside ed.) 
have adopted the emendati<m, which 
has l>een strongly defended by Ritson. 

Starveling the Tailor, dr.p. Mids. 

state. 1. The chair in which persons of 
very high office are seated. Tw. H, 5, 60. 
2. A i>erson of high rank. John II, 1, 
31)5; Troil. II, 3, 118; Cym. Ill, 4, 39. 

station. Act or mode of standing. Mcb. 
V, S, 42; Hml. Ill, 4,58; Ant. 111,3,22. 

statist. A statesman. Hml. V, 2, 33; 
Cym. II, 4, 10. 

statua. A statue. RIII. Ill, 7, 25. So 
written in this and other passages where 
the metre requires a trisyllabic word. 

statue. Image. Gent. IV, 4, 206. 

statute. A l>ond ; obligation ; security. 
Himn. CXXXIV, 9 ; Hml. V, 1, 113. 

statute caps. Woollen caps ordered by 
Act of Parliament (passed in 1571) to be 
worn on Sabbath days and holidays by 
ail pei'sons alM)ve the age of six years, 
with the exception of the nobility and 
a few others. The act was passed for 
the benefit of the cappers or cap-makers, 
and the penalty for violating it was ten 
groats. Tbe obvious meaning of the 
passage (LLL. V, 2. 281) is that Better 
wits may be found amongst the com- 
mon people. 

staves. The wood of the lances and 
sometimes used for the lanoes them- 
selves. Mcb. V, 7, 18 ; RIU. V, 8, 65. 

Some light will be thrown on the 
second pas.sage if we remember that it 
was usual to carry more than one into 
the field, and hence the lightness of 
them was an object of ooosequenoe. 
iSteevens. 



stead. 1. To profit; to be of advantage; 
to help. Tp. I, 2, 165; Gent U, 1, 119; 
Meas. I, 4, 17 ; Merch. I, 3, 7. 
2. With up: to supply ; to replace. Meas. 
Ill, 1, 260. 

stealers. See pickers. 

steep down. Precipitous. Oth.V,2,280. 

stelled. 1. Starry; stellar. Lr. Ill, 7, 61. 
2. Fixed. Lucr. 1,444; Sonn. XXIV, 1. 
It has been suggested that in the latter 
passages the word is a variant of stcUled 
or placed in a stall. Others regard tbe 
word as a doubtful reading. 

Stephano, dr.p. A drunken butler. Tp. 

Stephano, dr.p. Servant to Portia. 
Merch. 

stemage. Steerage. HV. Ill, Prol. 18. 

sticking place. Thisexiiression, as found 
in Mcb. I, 7, 60, is ** a metaphor, per- 
haps, taken from the screwing-up the 
chords of string-instruments to their 
proper degree of tension, when tbe peg 
remains fast in its sticking-place^ i.e., 
in the place from which it is not to 
move.'* Steevens, 

stickler. ** A stickler was one who stood 
by to part the combatants when victory 
could be determined without bloodshed. 
They are often mentioned by Sidney. 
* Anthony,* says Sir Thomas North in 
his translation of * Plutarch,' * was him- 
self in person a stickler to part the 
young men when they had fought 
enough. * ' * Steevens. 

stlckler^like. Like a stickler. TrolL V, 
8, 18. 

stigmatic. One on whom nature has set 
a mark of deformity— a stigma, 3HVL 
V, 1,215;3HVI. 11,2,186. 

stigmatical. Deformed. Err. IV, 2, 22. 

stile. A device for passing over a fence, 
usually consisting of a double set of 
stairs. Wint. IV, 3, 133. 

In Ado. V, 2, 6, In so high a style, 
Margaret, that no man living shall 
come over it, Delius sees a pun on style 
and stile, and again a play on the words 
" come over it,** which may mean either 
to surpass or to cross over it. In the 
Fl. the word is spelt s<i/e. See also LLLk 
I, 1, 20],andIV, l,96w Seestoir. 



Krif. IV, 4. 3*t 

/y///. O^ioaCAat: coDtzinuL Tife. HL 

tW itlM^ An ^rmffir^ZA 4t*jpk ^HIT. IL 
Z. «M- ^^-t iw,ir LAT«rt to* crier «a< tlM 
two v#r^ ftiwl mfr " iCAibl-fltiU.^ 
ft^^slj. HV. I V, ProL 5. 

It «)U ta x^* . ^ td bj Xsjon 
tiidtt itf^iAJbiJi^, &• it c^xnr* m Lr. LL 4. 
7a Abf^'Uid nad tiiUnm^ a« t'-tfini? more 
4nKpr*^9« of 6dl«n Ujnnne^ and re- 
f^rrr^l Ui Ant. Ill, 10. *j&. f r/r oonilrDui- 
tk>n of thin TMir; ap^/n which lUkoc 
mmtUi the f 'Alow inn; remark : " Mankind. 
M&y* the f'i^'l, RUkj (/e diruWl into th'jfi<e 
mhfr can nee and thrjne who are blind. 
All men, l>at blind men, tk^itiffh thtj 
follow their nofiefi, are led by their ej« : 
and thin cIajm of mankind, Meing the 
kin;^ riiinerl, have all de«erted him : 
with r«»pect'to the other claw, the blind, 
who have nriChinii^ l>ut their notes to 
gokle them, they also fly equally from 
a kinf( wb^^w fortune* are declining : 
f<^fr of the n^jfiea of twenty blind men 
there k wA one bat can miell him, who 
*liein||^ niiJfldyM in fortone't mood, 
nmellii nrniiewhat utrr^ngly of her di»- 
Heaiiijr*f.* (AU'h. V, iS, 4] Toa need 
mit th<?refrjre lie fmrpriaed at Learns 
coming with ao small a train.*' 

Stint. To cease. Horn. 1, 3, 48 ; Per. IV, 
4, 42. 

ftlthy, n. A smith's forge ; literally, the 
pla^'e where the gtith or anvil (Hcoteh, 
Mtudfly or Mtuthy) stands. Hml. Ill, 2, 89. 

itithy , V, To forge ; to form on an anvil. 
Troil. IV, 5, 2r>5. 

gtoccado, ) A thrust in fencing. Wiv. 

stoccaU. f II, 1. 2»4: Rom. Ill, 1, 77. 

Stock* n, 1. A storking. Qent. Ill, I, 
»r^; Hhr. Ill, 2, «7. 

2. A thrust ill fencing ; a stoooado. Wiv. 
II, », 20. 

stock* V. To put in the stocks. Lr. II, 
2, |:K»; do. 11,4, 191. 

Stock-fish. DriMlcfifl. Mens. 111,2, llC; 
IIIIV. 11, 4, 271. ^fake a Btoek-Jiah of 
ihefi •- U*At thee as Ktfx*k-flsh is beaten 
lieffire It is boiled. Tp. Ill, 2, 79. 
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2. Cxmg- : imtitini him T^ L 
137; 2HIV. L U 12SL S« 
from B«ceil mtn m-^lj, j 
Liam. 

3. Pride: arnvnoL Sir. V. 1^ K 
HVIIL rV. 2. »4. 

rtoflBKii, r. To ba mafprj at : to iwa 

Ant. IIL 4. 12 : doL n. S, & 
Itoas boa. A croaa4»oiv ftvB wU 

stone* or bolletawcrv shot. TW.H^Si^S 
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ton explains 

■Miictf Jkisi a jiAiloaopfc^r^j 
to aitf <2HIV. in, 2, S55». 
of which was ai 
and the other a 
metals into gold.'* 
ception to the 
versal medicine was a 
gested that Falstaff meant 
twice the value of 
philosopher's stone, 
supposed to be a stone is 
pawige In Charchyanl^ 
tion,'' etc. (1503) : 

Wnte sondry w ork e s , as 

yetappeare 
Of stone for gold, and sh ew ed 

andcleare, 
A stone for health. 

Falstaff evidently meant that be irook 
get health and wealth ftnom Sballovr 
He got the wealth to t he ex tiMi t of i 
thousand poonds. (8ee SHTV. V, 5, 12. 
The 3rd Var., V<^ XVII, p. lAl^Hweq^, 
contains lengthy notes on the point. 

stool balL A game still played In sane 
parts of England. It ii played only hj 
women and girls and ii almost like 
cricket. Kins. V, 2, 60. 

stool for a witch. Upon this exprearioo, 
which occurs in Tix>il. II, 1, 40, Joimson 
has the following note : ** In one way 
of trying a witch they osed to place 
her upon a chair or stool, with her legs 
tied across, that all the weight of tier 
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body might rest upon her seat ; and by 
that means, after some time, the cir- 
cuJation of the blood in some hours 
would be much stopt, and her sitting 
would be as painful as the wooden 
horse/^ 

stoop. To swoop or pounce down upon 
prey. HV. IV. 1. 113; Cym. V, 8, 43. 

stop. In Mids. V, 1, 130, this word is, 
according to Wright, a technical term 
in horsemanship, e/. Compl. 109. 

stored. Filled. Per. II, 8, 49. 

stout. Proud ; overbearing. Tw. II, 5, 
185 ; 2HVI. I, 1, 187. 

stover. Fodder for cattle. Tp. IV, 1, 
63. From estover$, a law term, which 
is so explained in the law dictionaries. 
Both are derived from the old French 
word estouvier, which sig^nifles pro- 
vision. 

Strachy. A title of which no explanation 
has yet been g^ven. Tw. II, 5, 45. 

Fumess in his ed. of this play fills 
nearly five pages with suggested emend- 
ations and explanations, but as he him- 
self says, they do not bring ns any 
nearer to a true understanding of the 
subject. There needs no ghost come 
from the grave to tell us that in all 
ages there have been women who 
married beneath them, and unless we 
can find the particular story to which 
Malvolio alluded, all conjectures as to 
what Strachy might mean are futile. 
That there was such a story current at 
the time this play was brought out 
and that it appealed to the theatre- 
going public is more than probable, 
but thus far we have found no trace 
of it. 

straight-plght. Straight-built ; straight- 
fixed ; standing erect. Cym. V, 5, 164. 

strain, n. 1. Difficulty; doubt. TroiL 

I, 3, 836. 

2. Disposition; motion of the mind. Wiv. 

II, 1, 91 ; Ado. II, 1, 894 ; LLL. V, 2, 
770; TroU. II, 2, 118. 

3. Stock ; race. HV. II, 4, 61 ; Tim. I, 
1,259. 

strain, V. 1. To filter ; to purify. TroiL 
IV, 4, 36 ; do. IV, 5, 169. 



2. To wrench ; to constrain. Rom. IV, 

1, 47 ; March. IV. 1. 18E4. 

Strain courtesy — overdo courtesy ; 
to decline to go first Rom. II, 4, 58. 
On this passage Mr. Staunton observes : 
** When anyone hesitated to take the 
post of honour in a perilous undertaking 
he was sarcastioaily said to $train 
courtesy. Turberville applies the ex- 
pression to dogs as 8h. does : * for many 
hounds will strain ooorteeie at this 
chaos.'" 

straited. At a leas; straitened. Wint 
IV, 4, 865. 

strange. This word literally means** that 
which is without " (ShetU) ; hence foreign 
and outlandish. Metaphorically, it might 
mean abnormal ; beyond all rule ; extra- 
ordinary. Schm. also gives the mean- 
ing '* enormous," no doubt equivalent 
to very great, and in this sense explains 
it as it occurs in Lr. II, 1, 79, in the 
Folios. See strong, 

strangely. 1. As a thing belonging to 
another country or to another people. 
Wint. n, 8, 182. 
2. Distantly ; reservedly ; as if unac- 
quainted. Sonn. XLIX, 5 ; 2HI V. V, 

2, 68 ; Tn^ III, 8, 89. 
strangeness. Reserve; coyness; distant 

behavior. Ven. 810; Tw. IV, 1, 16; 
Troil. Ill, 8, 45. 

stranger, n. A foreigner. HVIII. II, 
2,103. 

stranger, a4J, Foreign. John V, 2, 27. 

strappado. **A military punishment. 
* * * the term is evidently taken 
from the Italian strappare, to pull or 
draw with violence." Douce. IHTV. 
11,4,263. 

Holmes, in his ** Academy of Armory 
and Blason," thus describes it: **The 
Half Strappado is to have the Mans 
hands tyed behind his Back, and so by 
them to be drawn up to a considerable 
height, and so let down again ; this, in 
the least of it, cannot but pull either 
the Shoulders or Elbows or both out of 
Joynt. — The Whole Strappado is when 
the person is drawn up to his height, 
and then suddenly to let him fall half 
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way with a jerk, which not only break- 
eth his Arms to pieceSf but also shaketh 
all bis Joynts out of Joint ; which 
Punishment is better to be Hanged than 
for a Man to Undergo.** 

Strato, dn p. Servant to Brutus. Csbs. 

straw. ** A wisp, or small twist of straw 
or hay, was often applied as a mark of 
opprobrium to an immodest woman, a 
soold, or similar offender; even the 
showing it to a woman was, there- 
fore, considered as a g^evous affront." 
Narea. 8HVI. II, 2, 144. 

strewments. Strewing ; things strewed. 
Hml. V, 1, 256. Prom the context 
{virgin erantz^ maiden strewments) 
and what is afterwards said, this term 
seems to refer to more than the mere 
affectionate strewing of flowers upon 
the grave, such as the queen offered. 
Was it the strewing of earth on the 
coffin— "Dust to dust"? Evidently 
some special ceremony. See priest, 

stricture. Strictness. Meas. I, 8, 12. 

strike. 1. A naval term signifying to 
submit ; to give way. 2HIV. V, 2, 18; 
RII. II, 1, 266. 

2. To tap ; to broach. Ant. II, 7, 108. 
The word strike in this passage puzzled 
Johnson, Steevens, Ritson, Holt White 
and many others. Some cJaim that it 
means to strike the drinking cups to- 
gether as is now the custom with some 
drinkers, and as is supposed to be meant 
by lago in his song, ** Let me the cana- 
kin clink, clink." See clink. 

It occurs in the sense of broach in 
Prior's "Ahua": 

L*Avare, not using half his store, 
Still grumbles that he has no more ; 
Strikes not the present tun, for fear 
The vintage should be bad next year, 
Etc., etc. 

3. To blast ; to destroy (used in regard 
to planetary influences). Wint. I, 2, 
201 ; Hml. I, 1, 162. 

striker. A thief; a robber; a dissolute 
fellow. IHI V. II, 1, 82. " Long-staff 
sixpenny strikers — ** fellows that in- 
fest the road with long staffs and knock 
men dowa for sixpence." Johnson, 



Malone says that **a striker had sooie 
cant sig^flcation with whi<^ at pro e on t 
we are not exactly acquainted." In 
Oreene*s ** Art of Coneycatching " (1508) 
under the table of ** Cant Elxpressioiis 
used by Thieves," the cutting m podtet 
or picking a purse is called ** striking," 
and in ** A Collection of the Canting 
Words and Terms, both Ancient and 
Modem, used by Beggars, etc.,'* ap- 
pended to Vol. II of Bailey's Dictiooaiy 
(1760), the definition given of the wofd 
strikeis **tobeg; to rob ; also to bcnrrow 
money," and a long list of expressions 
containing the word is given. The word 
has to-day the same meaning in modem 
slang, and *'to strike any one" is a 
well-known expreasion. 

strong. Reckless ; determined. Tim. IV, 
8, 45 ; Lr. II, 1, 79. In the latter pass- 
age the word is strong in the Qnartos, 
strange in the Folios. Both the Cam- 
bridge and the Globe eds. read strong^ 
and this is the reading in the g.a. text. 
See strange. 

strossers. Trousers; tight drawers or 
breeches. HV. Ill, 7, 57. 

stuck. Stoccado, a thrust in fencing; 
more properly stock, a contraction of 
stoccado. Tw. Ill, 4, 803 ; Hml. IV, 7, 
162. In some eds. stuckin or stuck-in. 

studied. Practised. Merch. II, 2, 211; 
Mcb. I, 4, 9. 

stuff. The most important element ; the 
essential part. Oth. I, 2, 2. 

stumbling night. A night which causes 
one to stumble. John V, 5, 18. 

Styga. Per Styga, per Manes vehar 
(LAtin) = I am borne through the Styx, 
through the kingdom of the dead. Tit. 
II, 1, 135. 

style, n. Title. Large style = long list 
of titles. 2HVI. I, 1, 111. See stile. 

style, V. To fix or determine the style or 
rank. Kins. I, 1, 83. 

Styx. The principal river in the nether 
world, around which it flows seven 
times. The name is derived from the 
Greek verb to hate or to abhor. Styx 
is described as a daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys. As a nymph she dwelt at 
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the entrance of Hades, in a lofty grotto 
which was supported by silver columns. 
As a river, Styx is described as a 
branch of Ooeanus, flowing from its 
tenth source; and the River Cocytus, 
again, is a branch of the Styx. By 
Pallas, Styx became the mother of 
Zelus (zeal), Nice (victory), Bia (strength) 
and Cratos (power). She was the flrst 
of all the immortals who took her 
children to Jupiter to assist him against 
the Titans ; and in return for this, her 
children were allowed forever to live 
with Jupiter, and Styx herself became 
the divinity by whom the most solemn 
oaths were sworn. When one of the 
gods had to take an oath by Styx, Iris 
fetched a cup full of water from the 
Styx, and the god, while taking the 
oath, poured out the water. See Charon. 

subscribe. To yield ; to give up. 2H VI. 
m, 1, 88; Troil. IV, 5, ia5; Tit. IV. 2, 
130; Lr. 1,2, 24. 

The passage in Lr. Ill, 7, 65, All 
ci^ela else subscribed^ is rather obscure. 
The Folios read subscribe; the Quartos 
subscrib''d. That the word here means 
yielded or submitted seems the general 
opinion ; cruels is held by some to mean 
cruel creatures like the wolves men- 
tioned two lines above ; others think it 
means cruel habits, acts or practices. 
Craig, in his ed. of Lear^ just out, ex- 
])laiiis it thus : ** gave up for a time their 
cruel habits and flerceness" — "their" 
evidently referring to the wolves. Fur- 
tiess, after quoting many comments, 
says : **" This is to me the most puzzling 
phrase in this play, more puzzling even 
than * runaways* eyes ' or * the dram of 
eale.* ♦ ♦ ♦ None of the interpreta- 
tions are to my mind satisfactory. * ' His 
explanation in condensed form is : 
** Acknowledge the claims of all crea- 
tures, however cruel they may be at 
other times. " 

subscription. Submission ; obedience ; 
allegiance. Lr. Ill, 2, 18. 

substractors. Probably Sir Toby *s blun- 
der for detractors. Tw. I, 8, 87. It is 
fk curious fact that svLbtraction is fre- 



quently pronounced subatraction in 
some parts of Great Britain. 

subtilties. Referring to this word, as it 
occurs in Tp. V, 1, 124, Steevens says : 
** This is a phrase adopted from ancient 
cookery and confectionary. When a 
dish was so contrived as to appear un- 
like what it really was, they (»lled it a 
subtilty. Dragons, castles, trees, etc, 
made out of sugar had the like denomin- 
ation. * * • Froissart complains much 
of this practice, which often led him 
into mistakes at dinner. 

success. 1. Succession. 2HIV. IV, 2, 47. 
In whose success (Wint. I, 2, 894) — in 
succession from whom. Johnson, 
2. Issue ; consequence. Oth. Ill, 3, 222. 
In this passage the word has its radical 
or etymological sense of succeeding or 
following after and does not in any 
degree carry its present meaning of g^ood 
fortune. 

successantly. In sacoession. Tit. IV, 
4. 112. 

successor. Havingaright of succession or 
inheritance. Sonn. CXXVII, 8 ; 2HVL 
III, 1,49; Tit I, 1,4. 

sucking dove. Wright calls attention to 
Bottom *s *' blunder of * sucking dove' 
for 'sucking lamb.*" Mid8.I,2, 85. Is 
it a blunder ? Has Wright given care- 
ful attention to the manner in which 
young doves are fed ? Did he ever hear 
of "dove's milk"? Sh. knew some 
things which even the coms. do not 
seem to know. 

sufferM. Let alone; allowed to go on. 
2HVI. Ill, 2, 262. 

Suffolk, Duke of, dr,p, A Lancastrian. 
2HVI. 

Suffolk, Duke of, dr.p. HVIII. 

Suffolk, Earl of, dr.p. Afterwards duke. 
IHVL and 2HVI. 

suggest. To tempt; to seduce. Gent 
III, 1, 84 ; All's. IV, 5, 47; HVIII. I, 
1, 164; Oth. II, 8, 858. "The verb 
to suggest, in Sh., has generally the 
sense of to tempt, to incite to eviL" 
Craig. 

suggestion. Temptation ; seduction. An 
expression taken from Holinshed, meoa- 
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ing, pmiM|M, any midflrfaand practice. 

2HI V. IV, 4, 45 ; HVIII. IV, 2, 85. 
mdimrmmc; 1. ConDiTance. As. II, 2, 8. 
2. Death hj ezecuU^m. HV. II, 2, 150. 
a. Damage ; loeR. Otb.II, 1,28. 
4. Haffering. Troii. 1, 1, 28. 
mMgmne: Drm^mry'M blonder for sof- 

lident. Ado. Ill, 5, 60. 
Milt. To dotbe ; to dre«. As. I, 8, 118 ; 

Cym. V, 1, 23. 
Millefi. Had ; melancholy. John 1, 1, 28 ; 

2H1V. I, 1, 102. 
Millefia. Iff >roeeneai ; dampa. RII. II, 

1, \W. 
Mwnnar. When 8b. makes Perdita say 

(Wlnt. IV, 4, 107) : 

These are flowers 
Of middle sommer, and, I think, they 

arsiri^en 
To men of mkldle age, 

be, no doal>t, bad in mind that in 
heraldry certain flowers were, as the 
heralds say, "giTen** to certain ages. 
Hunter {** New Illustrations/' VoL I, 
p. 420) quotes from Bir John Feme's 
*' BbuEon of Gentry " (1580) as follows : 

Infancy.— The Lilly and White Rose. 
Puerlllty.—Tbe Blue Lilly. 
Adolescence.— The Bfary Oold. 
Lusty Onmn Youth.— All nuumer of 

▼erdureM or fcreen things. 
Virility. -Oillofer and Red Rose. 
Orey Halm.— The Violet. 
Decrepitude.— The Aubifalne. 

The word aubifaine is not to Iw found 
in our dictionaries, but Cotgrave gives 
** Aubifoiii : the weed Blew-bottle, Blew- 
blow, Coriie-flower, Hurtsickle." 

La Pucelle's promise in IHVI. I, 2, 
181, Expect St. Martinis Summer , 
halcyon day»^ means: *' Expect pros- 
perity after misfortune, like fair weather 
at Bfartlemas, after winter has begun.'* 
Johnnon. Baint Martin's Day is the 
llth of November, and about this time 
there is frequently a period of mild 
weather, which in Great Britain is 
called Bt. Martin's summer. It seems 
to correspond to our Indian summer. 
^ that La Pucelle means to say, in 
Other words, after the winter of mis- 



f<»-tnne will coma the 
cess. SeeAolcffoa. 
For tM'haUomn 
halloum, and for wUddU 
spring see spring. 
swBmered. Provided, aa eattto 

pasture. HV. V, 8, 8S4. 
swBptcr. A somptar-hona is a 
horse ; a horse that carriea prorialoiia, 
etc. In Lr. II, 4, 810, the word Is am- 
ally explained as ** a packhoffaadriTar," 
bat more probably it baa tiia maanlng 
given by Gotgrave, s.a. **SoB Mni ir; 
A sumpter-horse; (and ganerany aaj 
toyling, and load-carrying, dradge, or 
grocMne.) 

The proverb which Kent in hii 
aoliloquy addresses to King Lear : Tkom 
out of Asavea's benediction eamaat lo 
the warm sun (Lr. II, 2; 100) la flk^ 
quently found in the literatora of tfaaft 
time. The meaning i» obvioosly to go 
from better to worse, bat how it cama 
to take this form is not ao dear. Han- 
mer observes that it is a proverliial 
saying, applied to those who are tomad 
out of house and home to the open 
weather; to which Johnson adds: *'It 
was perhaps used of men dismiwad trosn 
an hospital, or house of charity, aoofa 
as was erected formerly in many plaoea 
for travellers. Thoae booses bad namoa 
properly enough alluded to by keaven*m 
benediction.^^ Fumeas, following Ma- 
lone, objects that Lear '*iB not yet 
homeless. " How Fui-ness could be tfaoe 
misled is a puzzle to me. Lear had Joat 
been turned away from GkAeril'shome; 
on going to Regan's he had foondtlie 
place closed and the owners departed for 
the castle of Gloucester, whither he fol- 
lows them only to be turned oat ezoept 
upon conditions to which his kingly pride 
would not submit It is true thai Lear 
bad not yet found this out, bat shrewd 
old Kent, in whose mouth the speech is 
put, saw it all clearly, and events turned 
out precisely as Hanmer's interpretation 
describes — the okl king was at thai very 
time practically turned out of hoose 
and home. The most recent attempt at 
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eiplanation is thiit o( CraiB in bis ed. of 
Lear, p. U3 : " Can it retec to (be tdlly 
of leaving gome grateful and beneSceut 
shade, as ot a sproniling tree, to journey 
or toil in tliQ extreme beat ot the mid- 
daysunf Did Crafg hsTs in mind that 
passage ia kalah xxxil, 2: "Aa the 
■hadiiw of a great rocit in a weary 
land " 1 See fun-6uml. 

Referring to HaJulot's speech, / am 
loo muc/i i' the sun (Hnil. I, 2, fl7|, 
Dowd^n reraorts; "inlet's delight 
In ambiguous and double metuilngs 
ta it probable that a play ia Intended 
un' and >Bon.' He is too macb in 
the BUDsbine of the court, and too much 
9 relation of sou— sun to a dewl 
father, bod to an inceiittioUE mother, sun 
to an uiicle-tather. It wa8»ugge«te(l by 
Johnson that there is an ailusiuit to the 
proverbial ezpreniion Isee Lear 11, U, 

>le8) : ' Out of heaven '■ blesliig Into the 
warm nin,' trhleb ineani to be out ut 
house and home; Uainlet is deprived of 
the throne. Scbiuidt taiies it to mean 
merely, 'I ain more Idle and earelns 
than I ought to be. ' " 

Our half -faced awn. Tbia exprusiou, 
found io 'JUVI. IV, I. US. is thuK ei- 
plaiued; " Edward the third bnro for 
bis device Charayaof the sun dlaperahig 
theniHelves out of a cloud." Camdrn 
quoted by Dyer. The motto, Inviti* 
nubibui, meant : In spite of tbe clouds. 

*Min-bumt. Tbla word, as ft iNVUiv in 
Ado. 11, I, 331, TAhs ifoBS every one lu 
(lie lourlrf, but 7, anil / aia (un-burnf, 
haa received various explanations. 
Stcevens «ya lun-bumt means: "I 
hare lost my beauty and am contie- 
■ quently no longer BUfh an object as can 
tempt a man to marry." And Collier 
says the meaning is: "her beauty is 
dajnaged." Hunter, in bis "New Illus- 
trations," deTotva four pages aud H half 
to showing that the eipreaaion "siin- 
bomt" meant destitute uf family rela- 
tluuB, aud puraphrasea tbe passage as 

I follows: "Thus every one flnds ber 
mate aud I am left alone in the world, 
asolitary woman." 



HotUwell, Staunton, Wrigbtsnd Rolfe 
seem to agi'ee with Bteeveus, but Fur- 
ness accepts Hunter's explanation on 
the ground tbut " any Interpretation is 
lietl«r than that ot supposing that 
Beatrice was angling fur a complimeut, 
which the disparaging remark of a 
woman on her own good looks always 
is." In tblsltseema to me that Fumes 
IS unquestionably right- 
That Kuu-burnt bod generally tbe 
plain, obvious meaning ot tanned by 
the sun, as in Tp. IV, 1, 131, and con- 
sequently connoted tbe destruction of 
beauty, aa in HV. V, 2, 154, and Tr«il. 
1, 3, 'SSi, is unquestionable. But it may 
also have hod an Idiomatic meaning, 
and tbia it probably has in Ado. See 

Sundays, Benedict's expresalon : Sigh 
aieay Sundays (Ado. I, I, 201), is said 
by Warburton to be a proverbial one to 
signify that " a man bas no rest at oil," 
bat there is no instance ot snvli a pro- 
verb. Wright explains It as. "wbrai 
you will have must l^ure to reflect OH 
your captive condition "; to which Fnr- 
nesa adds: "And when, uwlug to tbe 
domesticity of tbe day, you cannot 
esiape from yiwr yoke-t^low." 

iuperflux. UuperBoity. Lr. Ill, 4, 35. 

■upervlM, \ Iuspe<ition ; mere sight of. 

*up«rvl». ( Hull. V, 2, 23. 

■uppllance. Supply; gratilication; diver- 
sion. Uml. I. S, U. 

Mippllant. AiudUory; fumiahii^ nip- 
plie*. Cym.111.7, 14. Bpelt auppl^nt 

■apply. I. Togratlfy; tocontent Mean. 

V, 1. ai2 : 0th. IV, 1. 2». 
2. To flU a phue. Slir. III. 2, 84U; Tn. 

1,1. SB. 
■uppOMd. Opimon. HmL 1. 3, 18. 
supposes, n. Tricks ;dH«ptloas: ossmued 

characters. Sbr. V, I. 120. 
sur-addltioQ. ExtratltlHiiniruaine. Cym> 
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A mune which oocon in 
2HIV, Ilf,'J,0(^ 

Tbi* nm» a ttrm used for m boon oom- 
ptankm, to lately as the latter end of 
tiM lamt caenturj, bj one of the trans- 
haUtn of Haetrmiuc It it ol«ervat>le 
tiMt many of Hh. naniOT are invented 
awl ciiaracteristioal. Ifanter Forth- 
iigki, the tilter; Master Shoe-tie, the 
travell*^ ; Master Smooth, the silkman, 
etr,, etc, MaUme. To which we may 
add Borachio, which in Hpanish signifies 
a riMsel made of the skin of a beast 
in which wine is kept; flgnratirelj, a 
drunkard. 

r-relaed« Orer-ridden ; used ap. HV. 
Ill, 5, ly. 

Surrey, Dake of, dr.p, RIL 

S«rrey, Earl of, dr.p. Hon to the Doke 
of Norfolk. RIII. andHVIIL 

MMpir«. To breathe. 2HIV. IV, ft, 83; 
John III, 4, 80. 

twabber. The one who sweeps the deck ; 
a very inferior personage in the ship^s 
crew. Tp. II, 2, 48; Tw. I, 5, 217. In 
the latter pasfiage Viola takes ap the 
naoticai metaphor of hoUt sail and 
turns it contemptuously against Maria. 
Rolfe. 

•wart. Black. Err. Ill, 2, 104; John 
III, 1, 445 ; Tit II, 8, Ti% Gent. II, 6, 26. 
In 8r>me eds. stoarthy or swarty. 

•warth, n. A corruption of swath (I), a 
heaped row of mown g^rass. Tw. II, 
8, 162. 

f washer. A braggart; a bully. HV. 
Ill, 2, 30. 

twashing. 1. Swaggering; hectoring. As. 
I, 3, 122. 

2. HwM*piiig ; crushing. Rom. I, 1, 70. 
This word is wcuhing in the Folios and 
in the 2nd and 3rd Quartos; suxuhing 
in 4th and 5th Quartos. 

It is posrtihle that washing may be 
right, as it seems that it was a technical 
tenn in quarter-staff play. 

swath. 1. A line of grass as it is cut 
and thrr>wn in a lengthened heap by the 
scythe. Troll. V, 5, 25. 

%• The iMnilageH wrapped round new- 
children. Tim. IV, 8, 252. 




foroew-bomchiklrBn. IHTV. Ill, j; lU 
sway. To movei 2HIV. IV, 1, 9A. 
mwtmr. Tkauswmr'miik^ffodMim^ 
Lr. 1, 1, IfiSw The prepositloii 6y is 
omitted; Bh. freqiMBtly on 
prepositiona See^^Sh. OruL/'SdOOL 
Thepasngein Wint. I, 2, 4M, fltecoi 
hie thought over by sodk partiemiar 
star in heaven^ is said by Dr. 
not to be obscure. IfererthelMi i% 
beeo the subject of some oonu 
emendation. The »w*^«*«g Is obvioos : 
Even if yoa sbookl oatswear hM aaer- 
tions you cannot nrnr hfs Jf lomj. 

Hotspur *s injunction to his wife < IHIV. 
II, 1, 258), Swear sie Kaie^iikm a lody, 
receives the following note from Cbuice: 
** Very characteristic of Harry F^rcj 
in his wishing his wife to afa|iirs miiio- 
ing oaths, and to ooma cmt with good 
round sonorous ones. Her M^j j^ftj 
Queen Elisabeth's wonted impracatfotv 
were of this kind ; and some of them, 

recorded as being familiar in hermouth, 
were of a character sufficiently potential 
to become the lips of the dauKfater of 
Henry VIII., and warrant the drama- 
tist in making Hotspur say 'Like a lady 
as thou art ' to his wifei'* 

swearer. One who uses profane language, 
hence, a dissolute persoo. Per. IV, d, IS. 

sweet. Perfumed. Tit. U, 4, 6; Rom. 
V, 3, 14. Bee rosemary . 

sweet and twenty. Bee twenty. 

sweeting. 1. A idnd of apple used for 
sauce. Rom. II, 4, 88. 
2. A term of endearment. Bhr. IV, Su 
36; Oth. 11,8,252. 

sweetmeats. As mentiooed in Rom. I, 
4, 76, are explained by Halooe as *'kisa- 
ing-ooniQts. These artificial aids to per- 
fume the breath are mentlcmed by 
Fslstaff in the last act of the IL W. 
of W.," and this gloss has been aooepted 
by most corns., Rplfe, Bchmidt, Dowden 
and even the sagacious Dr. Fumcas. I 
regard it as very doubtf uL The breath 
was probably tainted by the indigestion 
caused by eating articles of ▼arioos 
kinds preserved in sugar or honey. 
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wbich was eitenair?!; used far flu^r 
in tbe old timn. Tbat Sh. recogDJaeil 
the effects o( sireeU on disBBtioa U eeen 
in Rll. I. S. ^36, TAniffJt tiveet to taite 
prove in digeiiliaa*our. Soia llldi. I, 
t, 34, Bipeetmeitti probably meant no 
more Cban sweet articles. Kieaiag- 
COmflEB were, no doubt. sMctuively used, 
but were <sll«l by tbeir [iniper name, 
•wift. Prompt ; ready. Ado. Ill, 1, S9; 
LLL. Ill, I, 63; As. V, 4, 65. "Swift 
bad a special meaning, 'ready at re- 
plies,' or, a» we sboiild say, 'good at 
repartee.'" Marahatt. 
awltcli and spun. In tbe FI. awtta and 
ipui-a. By tbis Romeo means, " whip 
up your flagging wits." Iloni. U, i, 10. 
8eo wilii-gooae, 
■will. To swallow ; to gulp down. HV. 

HI. I. 14. 
■winze. To beat ; to strike. Gent. II. 

1, 1)1 ; Wiv. V, 5. ItfJ; 3HIV. V, *. 23. 
awinB«-biwkkr, A roisterer ; a swash- 

buokler. 2HIV. UI, 3, 34. 
SwKliold. ProliablfacorruptianofSaint 
Vttalis, a aolot Umt wu specially in- 
voked against the night-mare. Lr. Ill, 
4,135. Tbe 3rd Vtu-., Vol. X. p. 160, 
has a. couple of pages of notes on this 
subject. Bee also the ed. of Ltar by 
Purue«8, p. 195. Bee tuold. 
Swltzcrs. Hired guards, so called because 
at nrsC tbey canie frorii Switurland. 
Maluna quotta Nash, "Christ's Tevea 
over JeruiaJem" (15»4); "I«w,kigicke 
and tbe Switzersiiiay be hired to flgbt for 
anybody." ButBeedcays: " In many 
of our old plays the guards attendant 
on kings are called 'Bwitiors,' and that 
without any n^anl to tbe country 
where the scene 11m." HmL IV, 5. UT, 
SWDOp-ltakc. Wholesale; Entirely. Btiil. 
IV, 5, 141, Swoopstakes or sweepnakea 
is a game of cards In which a player 
may win all tbe stakes ur take ail tbe 
tricks. 
■word-and-buckler. " When tbe rapier 
and doggur were iatroduceil they l>e- 
tbe distlnvtive weapons of gentte- 
whlle tbe sword and buckler were 
uaed b; serving men and brawling, 



riotous fellows ; therefore, Percy coins 
tbia epithet for Prince Hat, to intimate 
that be was but one of those low ond 
vulgar fellows with whom he was 
a«oclnlad-" aarke, IRIV. 1. 8. 230. 
Btowe speaks of a time "when every 
terviim-maa, from the base to the lieut, 
carried a buckler at his back, which 
bung by the hilt orpomelof bis sword." 
and Staeveng, fa oonflrmatiun, says: 
" I have now before lue a poem entiUed 
'Sword and Buckler, or The Berving- 
Man'sllefence,'by William Bos, 1 003." 
■worder. A gladiator. 3HVI. IV, I, ISS. 
•worn- brother. This word Isnot hyphen- 
ated ill the Fl,. and ninny eds. follow 
that text. Fumess thinks, howeirer, 
that Capell was " un<iu(wtionably right 
in Joining Uiaia two words with a 
hyphen." On the meaning of tbe word 
as It occurs in Ado. I, 1, 73, Hunter 
("New Illustrationa," Vol. I. p. 344), 
bas the following note : "This Is one of 
tbe popular pbrsses of England to 
denote strict alliances and amities, and 
has survived tbe recollection of the 
circumstancea in which the term arose. 
The fralret nonjurati were peraoDS 
linked tugetber in small fellowships, 
perhaps not niore tbon two, who undei^ 
took to defend and assist each other in 
a military eipe<iition under the sanction 
of some stricter tie Uioo that which 
binds the individuals oompoaing a whole 
army to each other. They are found 
in genuine history as well as in tbe 
romances of chivalry," c/. IHIV. II, 
4,7, 
swound. To swoon. Rom, II, 3, 66. 
'Bwounds. See eouuds. 
Sycorax. The name of Caliban's mother. 
Tp, I, 3, 358, etc. Of this name Rualdn, 
in his "UunBraPulveris,"aa>'s: " Pro»- 
pero [which signiUes for hope), a true 
governor, is opposed to tJyoi>rKJi, the 
inotber of slavery, ber name. 'Swine- 
raven,' indicating at once brutality and 
deatbf ulnew, " 
Sylvius, dr. p. A shepherd. As. 
sympathy. Equality ; just proportion. 
0th. II. 1, 333. 
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»^*r *.« >4k 1-411. /.cto^fi '.n- 

m^, 7'x.r*- t f U-j^r-i. iftjl "'35*7' 

Ia u,j» w»7 u^it" wr-^: '^xyiyj *'«s 1;'k> 
fv^xA. bMk. it^^pA. xukik if t£«7 ver» 

t'ir*! M (A«nf.^. i*Jt,n f L I. V^. 

«ft7« ; • ■ 7ft*fe wly/te cr/IJ^rrti'/fj of iiiMai f« 
tiM «kiri within Ui4 ^And/' A term in 
|aJ ttn^,rj M^irrb . ll.Z, 1 74. 

Umt4. M«!t 'k/wn. Crrn. f . 4, 7. 

UMttk K TftMHA: a prxrkH^Uwk for 
rfmUgknUk^i m^stiiffrnnflM^ luuailjr nuide 
/^ |/r«^Ar«^l M«'« ftkin. HmL I, 5, lOT. 

2* T)i^ KArn«t «// \mf:k$;/unmfm. LLL. V, 
tf, ^^ N«r*^ fCivMi a rjiK/Catioo from 

MAUN nf«f « a iciuAfi at taMM, and be 

M'rri'l liU \mA torUum bjr hiii wlwsr play. 

imikUfd ftUlr. A r»i|ii»-UuM<!r. Rom. II, 
4. 'jrj». 

UHmt. a ntnnll flnim, li««t«n with a 
Mlnicl'i iitl«'k« aiul ti^tif rally ar'<y>ifi|jafiied 
\ty n |ri|i«i whl''li tli«9 taUfrvr plajHl 
lilniiM<lf. ll<riifiif t^*llii UN that^'thiM iii- 
Ntniificiit in foiiiiil 111 Ui«< haiKlM of twAn 
Untti lutforif tlin tlfiM of Hh.'* Tw. Ill, 
], '.i aivl 10; Tp. IV, 1, 175; Wint IV, 
4, IHU. 




of crT-.2:dr tail-.r ai a iadJcB Call 
vari' I itizik I nKoeml^ to 
lerr^l H^ tea: slips beoie 
fald a« a tailv-r «q^aa upon his board.** 
F'lnveas «ar«: "It neciif scaroelT an 
oance <:^ civet vy *« «it < e ii the imagiiia- 
tioo if it be pij^getud that the siigfat 
fxifaatitiiti< 'ii of an ^ for an o m tbe word 
* tailor' will show that, a* boys in 
swinmiing take a * header * the w is e st 
Aont was subjected to the opposite.'* 
Thene explanations might be accepted 
if the exprension had been ntlered bj 
the spectators, bat as Sh. pats it in the 
month of the subject of the accident 
they seem to me untenable. In the ed. 
of Nares, by Halliwell and Wright, 
taylor or tailor is given as equivalent 
Ui thief, wbi'*h has always been a com- 
mon term of ref>roacb, and they quote 
" Fa«|uirn Nigbt-Cap " : 

Thieving in now an occupation made, 
Thougb men the name of tailor do It 
give. 

This seems the most probable explana- 
tion. A suggested reading Is raits or 
erieg for tailor cries; another suggested 
emendation is traitor for tailor^ but 
here, as elsewhere, emendations are out 
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of place when a g'KKl, sound sense may 
be obtained from the text as it stands. 

taint, p.p. Used instead of tainted. IHVI. 
V, 8, 183. 

tainture. Defilement. 2HVI. II, 1, 188. 

take. 1. To infect; to bewitch. Wiv. 

IV, 4, 32 ; Wint. IV, 4, 119 ; Hml. I, 1, 
Ifti ; Lr. II, 4, 166. 

2. To take out — to copy. Oth. Ill, 4, 
179. 

3. Take up — make up. As. V, 4, 104 ; 
Tw. Ill, 4, 823. 

4. Take up — reprove. Gtont. I, 2, 132. 

5. Take me with you — make me undfr- 
stand you. Rom. Ill, 5, 142. 

6. TooA; it at his death « at his death 
protested or took it on his oath. John 
1, 1, 110. See also IHIV. II, 4, 9, and 

V, 4, 154. 

Take this from this, if this be other- 
wise, Hml. II, 2, 157. '' Theobald here 
added a stage direction, * Pointing to 
his head and shoulders*; he has been 
followed by many editors. Stage tra- 
dition may have glided Theobald. But 
see lines 166, 167. May not * this from 
this ' mean the chamberlain^s stafiF or 
wand and the hand which bears it t*' 
Dowden. This stage direction is adopted 
in the Cambridge, the Globe, Fumess's 
Var. and almost all eds. since Theobald. 
But I think that, ** in contempt of ques- 
tion/' Dowden is right 

Talbot, John, dr.p. Son to Lord Talbot 
IHVI. 

Talbot, Lord, dr.p. Afterwards Earl of 
Shrewsbury. IHVL 

tale. Reckoning; counting. Mcb. I, 8, 
97. The sentence in the Fl. is : 

As thick as tale 
Can post with post : 

and the meaning usually g^ven Is : Am 
fast as the posts could be eounUd, 
In modem eds. the reading is : 

As thick as hail 
Came post with post : 

In the Globe ed. the Glossary deflnee 
**tale'' in this passage as above, but 
the text gives the second reading 1 
alents. 1. In most modem eds. means a 
sumof money. _Cym. I, 6, 80. 



2. A locket containing hair or other 
souvenir. CompL 204. 

In LLL. IV, 2, 65, Dull puns on talent 
and taXon, Talon is spelt talent in the 
old eds. 

tall. Able ; bold ; strong. Merch. Ill, 1, 
6; Oth. II, 1,79; Wiv. II, 1, 287; Rom. 
II, 4, 81. 

taller. Stronger ; more robust Shr. IV, 
1,11. 

tallow-catch. It is uncertain whether 
tallow-ketch (— a tub of tallow) or tal- 
low-keech (-b the tallow of an animal 
rolled into a lump or **keech " to be 
sent to the chandler) is meant in IHIV. 
II, 4, 252. Either reading makes good 
sense. 

tame. Spiritless; cowardly. Wiv. Ill, 
5, 158 ; Mids. Ill, 2, 259. 

The passage in Lr. IV, 6, 225, made 
tame to fortune"* s blows reads lame by 
in the Quartos. Malone retained this 
reading on account of its similarity to 
Bonn. XXXVII, 8, So /, made lame by 
fortune^s dearest spight. 

Tamora, dr.p. Queen of the Ooths. Tit 

tang, n. A sharp sound. Tp. II, 2, 52. 

tang, V. To utter with a sharp voice. 
Tw. II, 5, 168. 

taoling. One who Is scorched or tanned 
by the sun. Cym. IV, 4, 29. 

Tantalus. The particulars of his history 
vary, but all authorities ag^ree that he 
was a very wealthy king, some say of 
Lydia, others of Argos or Corinth. The 
legend goes that he was the son of 
Jupiter and Pluto who was the daughter 
of Ooeanus and Tethys. He is celebrated 
in ancient story for the very severe 
punishment inflicted upon him in the 
lower world after his death. Various 
reasons are given for this punishment, 
but the one most generally accepted is 
that Jupiter Invited him to his table 
and oonununicated to him his divine 
counsels. Tantalus divulged the secrets 
intrusted to him, and the gods punished 
him by placing him in the nether world 
In the midst of a lake, but rendering it 
impossible for him to drink when he 
was thirsty, the water always receding 
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when he stooped towards it. Moreover, 
bnmches laden with fruit hun^i^ over 
hfa head, bat when he stretched forth 
his hand to reach them they withdrew. 
And over his head was suspended a 
huge rock ever threatening to crush 
him. This story gave rise to a proverb 
amongst the ancients and from it the 
English have derived the verb to ** tan- 
talize/* i.«., to hold out hopes or pros- 
pects which cannot be realised. 

Another tradition relates that he, 
wanting to try the gods, cut his son, 
Pelops in pieces, boiled them and set 
them before the immortals. tteeiVtopt. 
Tantalus is referred to in Yen. 609, 
and Lucr. 858. 

tarre. To set on (as if a dog) ; to mrge 
on. John IV, 1, 117; TtoO, I, 8, 802; 
Hml. II, 2, 870. 

tarrlaiice. The act of tarrying; delay. 
Gent. 11,7,90; Pilgr. 74. 

Tartar. 1. A native of Tartary. Wiv. 
IV, 5, 21 ; Merch. IV, 1, 82. 

On the passage in Rom. 1, 4, ft, a Tar- 
tarus painted bow of kUh, Douce re- 
marks that Tartarian bows resembled 
in their form the old Roman or Cupid's 
bow, such as we see on medals and bas- 
reliefs. Sh. uses the epithet to distin- 
guish it from the English bow, whoee 
shape is the segment of a circle. 

2. Hell. Tw. II, 5, 225 ; HV. II, 2, 128. 
In Err. IV, 2, 82, a comparison is made 
between a prison (for which hell was 
the cant t^ro) and the real helL See 
hell. 

task. 1. To tax (as <uk was sometimes 
spelt ax in old writings). IHIV. IV, 
8 9*^ 
2.* To challenge. IHIV. V, 2, 6L 

3. To keep busy ; to occupy. Wiv. IV, 
6,80; HV. I, 2,6. 

taMcl-gcntle. Properly teroel-gmtle or 
tiercel-gentle, the male of the goshawk. 
Bom. II, 2, 160. 

"Tiercel or tasBel is the general name 
of the male of all large hawks. ' * Holme^s 
** Academy of Armory and Blazon.^* 
**This bird is said to have been called 
gmUU on account of its tractable dis- 



position and the ease with which it 
tamed.*' Dyee^ Madden notes that in 
using the term there was m sabtle 
tribute paid by Juliet to her lovetH 
nobility of nature. See tereel. 
taste. The original meaning of taste was 
to touch, to feel carefully , and it was de- 
rived, through several mutations, from 
the Latin tangere. See Skeat^ s.v. faste. 
Hence it came to mean to try, to 
although the latter is an entirely dllf < 
ent word and from an entirely dilFer- 
ent root. The word taste has now lost 
much of its old sense, but even in 8h. 
time it retained the wM>*tii"g of to try. 
TroiL III, 2, 08 ; Tw. HI, 4, 267. In 
his speech : Taste your leg»^ tir; put 
them to motion (Tw. Ill, 1, 87), Toby 
uses the word in a sense quite ooamMO 
in Sh., but Vk>la*s reply, that she does 
not understand what he means by 
bidding her '* taste her legs," has mis- 
led the coms. Hotspur uses the word 
in the same sense in IHIV. IV, 1, 119, 
Oome^ let me taste my horse^ (over- 
looked by Schm.), where ** taste" does 
not mean to test the actual flavor of 
hoiW-flesh. And jret HaUiwell tdls us 
that ''Sir Toby is perhaps ridiculing 
the effeminate appearance of Viola and 
tells her to taste her legs, they are so 
tender and delicate. " 1 1 And so Rolie^ 
misled no doubt by Schm., says: ** Prob- 
ably meant as another bit of affectation, 
and not an ordinary metaphor, *like 
taste their valour 'in III, 4,267." Ido 
not think so. Toby uses the word in 
a sense evidently quite common at the 
time, but Viola puns upon it, gives it 
the meaning found in Rom. I, 8, 80. 
when it did taste the wormwood^ and 
pretends not to understand. It was 
Viola, not Sir Toby, who used "a bit 
of affectation," and she would probably 
have continued it if Olivia had not ap- 
peared just at that moment. The ex- 
pression ** taste their xakmr," in III, 4^ 
967, is not **an ordinary metaphor,** 
but a legitimate use of the word in ita 
original sense which it had not Hho 
quite lost 
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TLeexprecBion, whoiiidlast 
In John V, 6, 2S, and &lso tlie passages 
In RII. V, 5, tW. and Kiiia. V, B. ■£ 
rer»r to the old prHptice of having . 
pnuiiineiit official taate all food offtrol 
to kings and oUier grvaC [wrBonageH sg 
a preuiutiun gainst poboii. Dype mye : 
" Allunions to tlie rojal tiuter, whose 
toffiLv It It as to gieethesay IpnaHbare 
to tgut« and dedore the guudiiraa of the 
witiennddiabea." By "(coodntss" Dyca 
prolialily meoug freedom from anytbing 
injurions. 

tattering. In the PI. [Juhn V, 6, T) this 
word is toCt'rlng. Pope auggeat«i 
ItiUe.rKd. and Malooe latteritm, •rlikh 
einnndstiuu is adopted in the Qltilie ed. ; 
tatterini/ in tlie Canibridge, Some ei- 
plDin thit word as torn or ragged ; otbera 
aa waving. 

Taaruti ili'.p. Lieutenant - Qeneml to 
(Ji'tovlus Omar. Ant. 

Tauru*. The Bull, one of the signs of the 
ZfKirac Tw. I, 3. 147; Tit. IV, 8, W. 
Johnson renuu-ks that the aUusian in 
the medical astrology still 
D ahuanai-s whifli refers the 
affections of particular porta of the 
hody to the predominance of particalar 
constellations. As Dontw says, both 
knlgbla are wrong in tbeir astrology 
accwrding to the almanacs of the time, 
vbioh make Taurus govern the neck 
Olid throat. Theirignorance is, perhaps, 
Inteiitionul. Opon which FumetB re- 
marks that Sir Andrew's ignorance was 
genuine, bat 8ir Toby wanted merely a 
pretext for a coarse alloslon. 
ivem. It wBi the custom in old Umea 
and, indeed, is yet the practice in some 
old-fashioned placeo, to give a fancy 

example. "TheBuiicbof Grapen" iMeas. 
II, 1. 1331; "The Half-Moon" (IHIV. 
U, 4, 311; "The Pomgareet" (Pome- 
granate) <1HIV. II, 4. 421. AC tbe 
present day, at the Bhakespeore Hotel, 
in Stratford, tbe rooms, inateoil of being 
numbered, are named after the Bfaake- 
spearean plays. Rooms In mansions 
I also so named, as the 




'■JorusulBui Cha-iiUir," SUIV. IV, 5, 
235. 
tawdry-lace. A niBtic necklace. Wlnt, 
IV, 4, iiS. Tatuitru Is a cormption of 
Saint Audrea or BChelreda, on whoee 
day, tbe ITtb of Octolwr, n fair was 
held In the Isle of Ely, wbdra gay toys 
of all sorts were solrl. There is a tradi- 
tion tbnt St. Audrey died of a swelling 
in the throat which she mmsiderei) a 
special judgment for bavlng been oil- 
dlcted to wnuing Una neckhu-es in ber 

tax. To censure ; to condemn ; to re- 
proach. Meaa. II, 4, T« : Troil. 1, 3, IBT : 
Uinl. I, 4, 18; Hinl. Ill, 3, 3D. Now 
used in the sense of to accuse, cf. tnsk. 

taxation. 1. Demand ; claim. Tw. I, H, 
SIS. 
2. Censure; satire; Invective. AaI,3,gL 
you'll bf whipprd for liixatiim one 
oflhf>r daj,a (As. I, a, 91) - you'll be 
whipped fur using your tongue too 

Tearsheet, Doll, ttr.p. A woman of bad 
rt-pute. 3H1V. MeerfNitf. 

tedious. TAe (H-fe/ nn>l Iht Ifdiout of 
It— Poroll™ fonu for Ihr long and the 
thorlo/tl. AU's. 11,3,34. 

teen. Vexation; gri>>t: polo. Ven.808; 
Tp. I, 2. tH; LLL. IV, 3, Ifti; Rom. I, 
3. 13. In tbe latter passage the PJ. and 
F4, read UfUt. which spoUs tbe play on 
fourteen. 

teeth. The expresBion, did it from hta 
teeth, (Ant. Ill, 4, 10) U thus eiplaUied 
by Pye : " To appearance only, not 
seriously.'' Hsalso cites from Dryden's 
Wild aiillant : •■ 1 am conOdent she b 
only angry from the teetb outwards.'' 
Dyrr. In wonis merely, not from tbe 
heart. See tooth-piek and tooth, colft. 

Tclamon. The fatberof Ajax the Omt, 
who is therefore frequently called the 
Telamonlan AJai to distinguish blm 
from AJax. tbe son of Oileus. Telonum 
was the ion of J&ariut and tbe brother 
of Peleus. He was one of the Calydonian 
buutero and one of tbe Argonauts. In 
Ant. IV. 13, 3, the reference to the 
madncos of TelomoD la no doubt a mis- 
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take, Ajax being intended, but in 2HVI. 
V, 1, 26, Ajax is properly called Ajax 
Telamoiiius and his madness is alluded 
to. He 18 more mad than Telamon 
for his shield refers, of course, to the 
shield of Achilles, ^hich was the most 
valuable part of the armor, and to the 
dispute with Ulysses in regard to its 
possession. See Ajax. 

tell. To count. Ven. 277; Wint. IV, 4, 
185; Lr. II, 4, 55. The word survives 
in the term teller ^ one who counts votes 
at a meeting. Also one who counts 
money in a bank. Tell fen, that is, 
count ten. " It was a trial of idiocy to 
make the person count his lingers." 
Weber. Kins. Ill, 5, 80. 

Tellus. Another form for Terra^ the 
name under which the earth was per- 
soniQed among the Romans, as Qe was 
among the Greeks. She was r^arded 
as one of the deities of the nether world, 
and Hesiod tells us that she was one of 
the first beings that arose out of Chaos 
and that she gave birth to Uranus 
(Ckfilus) and Pontus. Sh. uses the name 
as a synonym for the earth in Hml. Ill, 
3, 166, and Per. IV, 1, 14. 

temper. The onginal meaning of this 
word is to make ** a right admixture.^' 
Thus Trench says: ** What has been 
said under the word * humour * [see 
Addenda^ s. v. humour'] will also ex- 
plain * temper,* and the earlier uses of 
it which we meet. The happy * temper * 
would be the happy mixture, the blend- 
ing in due proportions of the four prin- 
cipal * humours' of the body.'* This 
meaning still survives in the use of the 
word in regard to mortar ; the mason 
speaks of ** tempering" mortar when 
he works and mixes it ; and this very 
meaning is found in 2HVI. Ill, 1, 811 ; 
Lr. I, 4, 826; Tit. V, 2, 200. Schmidt 
gives a special signification to the word 
in these pi-ssages : ** to wet ; to moisten 
(dry things)." Not at all ; the ^act of 
moistening, or of the things being dry, is 
a mere accident ; mortar that is too wet 
may be tempered by the addition and 
thorough mixing of dry lime and sand. 



The word has also the same meaning in 
Ado. II, 2, 21 ; Rom. II, Chor. 14; HmL 
V, 2, 839; Cym. V. 5, 250. 

In the case of metals the meaninic 
evidently is to give such a mixture of 
qualities (hardness, toughness, elasticity, 
etc.,) as may be best suited to the pur- 
pose in view. Schm. gives the absurd 
definition : ** to make hard by cooling. " 
But metals may be tempered by ham- 
mering as well as cooling, and hard«[iing 
is not tempering, and never was. It is 
an easy thing to make steel bard, but 
to give it that special mixture of quali- 
ties which fits it for special purposes is 
an art which is not understood even by 
all metal-workers. That Sh. understood 
all this is evident from his writings. 
See ice-brook. In a recent Shake- 
spearean commentary we find the fol- 
lowing : **The way of tempering steel 
is by plunging it red-hot into cold 
water, and the colder the water, the 
higher the temper attained. " A sword 
tempered in this way would fiy to pieces 
like a strip of glass on the first encounter 
with a Spanish blade. The vitality of 
these al)surd views is something wonder- 
ful. Even the scientific Rolfe has em- 
bodied a similar statement (unthink- 
ingly, I have no doubt) in his note on 
Oth. V, 2, 253. 

I believe Booth made the subtle sng- 
g^tion that when Othello spoke of 
the ice-brook he alluded to the temper- 
ing of sword blades by means of waters 
possessing certain charmed qualities. 
That some of the old fabricators did use 
incantations to cover up their mechani- 
cal secrets is more than probable. That 
the alchemists did so is well known ; and 
we also know that the ancients attri- 
buted supernatural powers to those 
streams and fountains which were 
sacred to certain divinities (Naiades) 
who, if properly propitiated, would 
assure success to those who used the 
waters over which they presided. See 
Nymphs 

temperance. Temperature. Tp. II, 1,42. 

temporize. This word, as a verb, oocun 
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four times in Sh., viz.^ in Ado. I, 1, 276 ; 
John V, 2, 125; Troil. IV, 4, 6, and 
Cor. IV, 6, 17. Also as temporizer in 
Wint. I, 2, 802. The meaning now 
usually given to the word temporize is 
to delay, to put off, and this is the 
meaning given to it by Rann in the 
passage from Ado : You will temporize 
with the hours, Schm. explains it as, 
**to come to terms; to compromise,^' 
and Rolfe, **you will come to terms in 
course of time. *' Fumess suggests that 

. the word should be temperise, ** that is, 
you will become attempered by the 
hours; your temper will change and 
become more pliant and yielding.^* It 
seems to me that tempering or modifica- 
tion is, as Fumess indicates, the chief 
idea conveyed by Bh. in his use of the 
word. 

tend. To attend. Hml. IV, 8, 47; Mcb. 
I, 5, 88. 

tender, v. To take care of ; to treat with 
kindness; to have consideration for. 
Tw. V, 1, 129; RII. I, 1, 82; RIIL II, 
4,72; Rom. 111,1,74. 

The phrase which occurs in Hml. I, 8, 
107: tender yourself more dearly; 
Or — not to crack the wind of the poor 
phrase^ Running it thus — youHl tender 
me a fool^ has received various inter- 
pretations. Dowden asks : ** Does this 
mean. You will present yourself to me 
as a fool ? or, present me to the public 
as a fool?'' There is evidently a play 
ut)on the word tender. Rolfe and Fur- 
ness are both silent in regard to it ; the 
3rd Var. has several notes, but none 
very satisfactory. 

tender-hefted. The expression, thy ten- 
der-hefted nature shall not give thee 
o'er to harshness (Lr. II, 4, 174), has 
never been clearly explained. The 
words are hyphenated in the Fl. 
Steevens says : ** Hefted seems to mean 
the same as heaved. Tender-hefted^ 
i.e. J whose bosom is agitated by tender 
passions. * * * Shakespeare uses ^/<s 
for heavings in Wint. II, 1, 45. Both 
the Quartos, however, read * tender- 
hested'^ nature; which may mean a | 



nature which is governed by gentle 
dispositions. Hest is an old word sigpii- 
fying command." Rowe emended to 
tender-hearted. The coms. have gone 
to a g^ood deal of unnecessary trouble to 
prove that haft or heft means a handle. 
Of course it does ; the word in this sense 
being common. And reference is made 
to Cotgrave and others to show that 
the corresponding French word em- 
manchi (helved) was used in reference 
to the person. This would make tender- 
hefted — set in a delicate bodily frame, 
and Wright, who suggests this inter- 
pretation, states that Regan was less 
masculine than Gk>neril — a somewhat 
bold assertion in the face of the fact 
that Regan was the one who seized a 
sword and slew the servant who pro- 
tested against the tearing out of Glou- 
cester's eyes. Orant White says that 
** * tender-hefted ' is inexplicable con- 
sistently with oonunon sense and Shake- 
speare's use of language. ' ' The * * finely 
sheathed " or " delicately housed " gloss 
be pronounces ** a most manifest mare's 
nest, and one at which every editor of 
Shakespeare must have looked and 
passed by on the other side. Leai*'s 
thought has no reference to Regan*s 
body but to her souL ♦ ♦ ♦ There 
is possibly a misprint of tender-hearted^ 
although we all shun such a simple 
relief of our difficulty, and linger in the 
sweet obscurity of tender-hefted.'''^ Of 
** tender-hearted " Rolfe says: it **is 
* tolerable and not to be endured. ' Sh. 
could never have written * tender- 
hearted nature. " ' A somewhat danger- 
ous awertion. 

Among the many desperate attempts 
to make sense of the passage, Craig, in 
the latest ed. of this play, picks up a 
Shropshire meaning for the word: **a 
dead heft — a weight that cannot be 
lifted,*' and suggests that ** tender- 
hefted might simply mean * pliable, 
manageable.' " He then falls into the 
singular mistake of saying that " * hefty* 
has in America the meaning of easy to 
lift or handle." SpealdDgfor that part 
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of America known as the United States, 
I should say that the meaning is just 
the opposite. Hefty simply means heavy 
{fuft being an old form of heaved)^ and 
a thing that is hefty is one that is not 
easily lifted. 

tent* n. A pi'C)l>e for searching a wound. 
Troil. II, 2, 1«; do. V, 1, 11. In the 
latter passage there is a pun on ieni^ 
which siguities both a temporary house 
and a surgeon's probe. 

tent, V. 1. To probe. Hml. II, 2,626; 
Cym. 111,4, 118. 

2. To cure. Cor. I, 9, 81. c/. unienied. 

3. To lodge as in a tent. Cor. Ill, 2, 1 16. 
tercel. The male of the goshawk, ac- 
cording to Naree, but Cotgrave (x.v. 
tiercelet) says it is the tassel or male 
**of any kind of Hawke." The word 
literally means "thirdliug," and Cot- 
grave says it was ** so tearmed, because 
he is, commonly, a third part lesse then 
the female. ** Others say that the name 
originated in the popular belief that the 
female hawk laid three eggs and that 
the third or last laid was sure to pro- 
duce a male. The falcon was the female 
hawk, and in the nomenclature of 
hawking there were several kinds of 
falcons, but the male corresponding to 
each kind was called the tercel. See 
Strutt's *' Sports and Pastimes," Book 
I, chap. 2. 

The falcon as the tercel^ for all the 
ducks V the river (Troil. Ill, 2, 56) has 
been the subject of emendation. Rowe 
and Pope read has the tercel; Tyrwhitt 
conjectured at the tercel. Cressida, of 
course, was the falcon and Troilus the 
tercel, and the meaning suggested by 
Tyrwhitt is that Cressida would make 
the attack. There seems to be no need 
of emendation; the meaning is that 
Cressida is the equal of Troilus, and on 
this Pandarus is willing to bet " all the 
ducks i* the river," not that Cressida 
will take to the water and go duck- 
hunting as some have explained it. See 
iaasel-gentle, 

Tereus. See Philomel. 

Termagaot. Aooording to the Crusaders 



and old romance-writers. Termagant, 
Termagaunt or Turmagant was m god 
of the Saracens. Like Herod, he was 
often introduced into the early Miracle- 
or Mystery-plays and was repreeented 
as a most violent character. IHIV. V, 
4, 114; Hml. 111,2, 15. 

termless. Indescribable. CompL 94. 

terms. The expression , recollected terms 
(Tw. II, 4, 5), is somewhat obscure. 
Knight says that **term" forms no 
part of the technical language of music 
and suggests tunes as an emendment. 
Perhaps the word may have been turns, 
defined in the Cent. Diet. (6) as *'a 
melodic embellishment or grace, etc." 
Whether or not this word was in use in 
the time of Sh. I do not know. In in- 
distinct writing turns and terms much 
resemble each other. But see note at 
end of she. Wright explains the word 
as ** phrases gathered with pains, not 
spontaneous. Knight proposed tunes, 
but we have already bad the tunes in 
the * airs ^ and the * terms * must there- 
fore be the words set to musia" Wright^s 
gloss is unquestionably one of the best 
and clearest. And this is the meaning 
given to ** terms " in Ado. V, 2, 41, and 
LLL. V, 2, 406. 

terrene. Earthly. Ant. Ill, 18, 153. 

terrible. Affrighted ; suffering from 
terror. Lr. I, 2, 32. cf. fear. 

tertian. A fever whose paroxysms re- 
turn every third day, according to 
Bailey, Worcester, Skeat and others; 
every second day, according to Schm., 
Cent. Diet., Imperial, etc. ; Johnson 
says two fits in three days. Mrs. 
Quickly made an obvious jumble when 
slie spoke of a " quotidian tertian," but 
the lexicographers seem to be in almost 
as great confusion. H V. II, 1, 124. Bee 
quotidian. 

test. Testimony ; evidence. TroiL V, 2, 
122 ; Oth. I, 8, 107. 

tester. A slang term for sixpence. 2HIV. 
Ill, 2, 209. Apparentiy used by Pistol 
for money in general. Wiv. I, 3, 04. 

testem. To give money to (probably 
sixpeoce). Gent. I, 1, 166. 



aH. AdxpMin) rprolnlilylbecluwn'K 
irimnt of Inln-). IV. II. S, att. 
I tut?. QtuiTttlMintft frettuL Uids. Ill, 



Thsllwd, itrp. Alimlur Antlwrli. P«r. 

tbarbaronih. A cuiislolile (curru)itPil 
(ruiu Utird-boroufiht. LI.L. I, 1, 1H5. 
" Tbe ofllc« of tliird-lwroiigh Utbetanie 
nltb that ot contUMe, enoept in places 
where tbere sre boUii in vrlilch cnse the 
fornicir Is little more than the I'ouatAble'* 
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thatched. Bee PhiUuum anil eiaor. 

UlMltre. Tlie riilluwlti); uot«». oonrlenwd 
(roMi V..I. ill of tlie 3rd Var., throw 
light on niuiy ixungea ruid olliuiiuu in 
tliH ploys : 

In the time of Bh. titers were seveu 
priudpnltiuMtres : tiirapprivato hotuoi, 
vis., tbat ill Bladifnars. that in Wliite- 
friom, and Tiie CiH'kiilt or Phienii in 
Dnir7 Lane. BJid ffur tlwt were calied 
t)ubliFtheatn«,ofi.,ThB Glolje on Uie 
llsiilnide, The Curtain in Hhoreillti'h, 
The H«l Bull at tUe upper eu.l otSt. 
Julin's Utreet, and The Fortune in 
WbJtecrqm Ktreet. Tbe lut two were 
chleBy trB(|Uented liy citizens. There 
were, fauwevvr. but lix cotniianira of 
isniiediaut, tor tbe playbnusaln BWk- 
fri&ra and The Oiobe tiekni)^ tu the 
Baine tro<>)<. BaiilstheHeBevpnthniilm. 
there wore fur some time an the Dank- 
■Iite three otber putilic thealree: Tbe 
8»aii, The Romaiid Tbe Hope; hut Tbe 
Hope iKtlnfC used chieflj aaa liear-Barrlen 
and The tfwan and The Roee having 
fallen t<> decaj early in Ring Jomm's 
reign, tbey ought nut to lie tnuiuHral«l 
with tbe other regular thevtree. All 
tbe eMoUtabed thmtrea that were ojieii 
in l.'iIMwere either without the city of 
London or its llberUM. 

All the plaji of Sh. appear to have 
liven perfui'iuHl either at The Olobe or 
tbe theatre la Blarkfriara. These l-u- 
ImiKwi to the same ooinfjany ot niine- 
dians. niunely, hli nujeety's servautti. 



H'bivh title they obtained after a licence 
had been granted to them by King 
Jamee in KHI3. Lilce tbe otber servnnta 
ot the boiuehold, tbe pertormei'S en- 
rolled into this company were sworn 
Into office, and each ot them was allowed 
tour jania of bautard utartet for a cloak 
and a quarter ot a yard ot velvet for 
the rape every seuimd year. 

The alobe was buUt not long before 
the year l.'i9ai It was sltnated on tbe 
Bankside (tbe southern side of the river 
Thames) nearly opposite to Friday 
Street. Clieapslde. It wasoii hexagonal 
building, pai'tly open to the weather 
and partly thatiihed. Like all the other 
thealrts ot that time, It was built ot 
wood. It was of cunslderalile siie, and 
the plays were always oi'ted by day. 
light. On tbe root ot this and the other 
public tbeatree a pule was erei<t«il, to 
wbit^ a flag was affixed. These flags 
were probably dlRptayed only daring 
the hours of exhibition ; and it would 
seem from uue of tbe old coniediaa that 
they were taken down In Lent, in which 
time, iu the early part of King Janies's 
reign, playx were uot allowed to be 
repreaeutfld, though at n sulsequout 
period this prohibition was dlsjiensed 
with. It is probable that The Ulolie 
was denominated only from the sign 
painted on Its side. TbU was a flgare 
ot Hercules supporting tbe Globe, under 
which was written: TVrfu* Jtfundits 
affil hiilriontin. This theatre Was 
burnt down on the :!Uth of June, IHIS, 
but it was rebuilt in tbe following year 
and decorateil with more omoiuMit than 
had been originally bettowed Upon it. 
The exhibitions at The Olol-e seem to 
have been calculated chiefly for tbe 
lower class of people ; those at Bhuk- 
friare, for a mors select and judicious 
audience. One of these tlieatres was ■ 
winter and tbe other a summer bouse. 
As The Globe was portly exposed to the 
weather, and they nottil there usually 
by daylight. It is probable tbat this 
was tlie Buininer house. 
Some difficulty bos been occasioned 
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by the fact that SSh. speaks of The Qlobe 
theatre as this wooden O (HV. Prol. 13). 
But aside from the license usually ac- 
corded to poets, a hexagon on the scale 
that the theatre was built is near 
enough to a circle to justify the title in 
a general way. 

Many of the ancient dramatic pieces 
were performed in the yards of carriers* 
inns, in which, in the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, the comedians, 
who then first united themselves in 
companies, erected an occasional stage. 
The form of these temporary playhouses 
seems to be preserved in our modern 
theatre. The galleries in both are 
ranged over each other on three sides 
of the building. The small rooms under 
the lowest of these galleries answer to 
present boxes, and it is observable that 
these, even in theatres which were built 
in a subsequent period expressly for 
dramatic exhibitions, still retained their 
old name and are frequently called 
rooms by the old writera. The yartl 
bears a sufficient resemblance to the pit 
as at present in use. We may suppose 
the stage to have been raised in this 
area, on the fourth side, with its 
bcu;k to the gateway of the inn, at 
which the money for admission was 
taken. 

Hence, in the middle of The Olobe, 
and probably of other public theatres 
in the time of h>h., there was an open 
yard or area where the common people 
stood to see the exhibition ; from which 
circumstance they are called by our 
author "groundlings,'* and by Ben 
Jonson ** the tinderstanding gentlemen 
of the ground.''^ The galleries, or 
scaffolds as they are sometimes called, 
and that part of the house which in 
private theatres was called the pit, seem 
to have been at the same price, the 
usual cost of admission being sixpence 
in houses of reputation, while in some 
of the meaner theatres it was only a 
penny or, perhaps, twopence. The price 
of admission to the best rooms or boxes 
was one shiUing in Sh. timei though 



afterwards it rose to two shillings and 
half a crown. 

From several passages in our old plays 
we learn that spectators were artmittwi 
on the stage and that the critics and 
wits of the time usually sat there. Some 
stood or lounged around ; others sat on 
stools, the price of which was either 
sixpence or a shilling, according to loca- 
tion. And they were attended by pages» 
who furnished them with pipes and 
tobacco, which was smoked here as well 
as in other parts of the house. But it 
would seem that persons were suffered 
to sit on the stage only in the private 
playhouses (such as Blackfriars, etc.) 
where the audience was more select and 
of a higher class ; and that in The Qlobe 
and the other public theatres no such 
license was permitted. 

The stage was strewed with rashes, 
which in those days formed the nsual 
covering for floors. See rush* l%e 
curtain, instead of being raised as at 
present, was parted in the middle and 
drawn to each side. How little the 
imaginations of the audience were as- 
sisted by scenical deception and how 
much necessity the dramatist had to 
call on them to '* piece out imperfections 
with their thoughts'* may be collected 
from Sir Philip Sydney, who, describing 
the state of the drama and tiie stage in 
his time (about 158S), says : ** Now you 
shall have three ladies walk to gathei 
flowers, and then we must beleeve the 
stage to be a g^arden. By and by we 
heare news of shipwreck in the same 
place; then we are to blame if we 
accept it not for a rock. Upon the 
l)ac*k of that comes out a hidious mon- 
ster with fire and smoke ; and then the 
miserable beholders are bound to talce 
it for a cave ; while in the mean time two 
armies fly in, represented with four 
swords and bucklers, and then wliat 
liard hart wil not receive it for a pitched 
battle." 

At this time all female characters 
were represented by boys. This we hare 
noted under the head/sffio^ ootors. 
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then. The word than is almost always 
spelled then in the old eds., and some 
modem eds. follow the old style. 

theoric. Theory (opposed to practice). 
Airs. I, 1, 53; IV, 3, 103 ; Oth. I, 1, 34. 
See pr actio. 

thereafter. According as. 3HIV. Ill, 
*J, .V). Thereafter as they be — aocord- 
ing to their condition. 

Thersites, dr. p. This deformed and evil- 
minded Oreek is alluded to in Cym. IV, 
3, 353. According to Homer, he was 
the son of Agrius and was the most 
impudent talker among the Greeks at 
Troy. Once, when he had spoken in the 
assembly in an unbecoming manner 
against Agamemnon, he was severely 
chastisetl by Ulysses. According to the 
later poets, he pulled the eyes out of thef 
dead body of Penthesilea, the beautiful 
queen of the Amazons, who had been 
slain by Achilles. For this Achilles 
slew him. See Penthesilea, 

Theseus, dr.p. Duke of Athens. Kins. 

Theseus, dr.p. Duke of Athens. Mids. 
The great hero of Attio legend seems 
to have taken strong hold of the imagin- 
ation of Sh., for we find him the prin- 
cipal character in two plays, besides 
being mentioned elsewhere (Gent. IV, 
4,17:^). His reputed father was Neptune 
or Poseidon, and the Trcezenians for 
many ages pointed to the Holy Isle 
where his mother, .^thra, met the god. 
But his real father was .^geus, King of 
Athens, who, being childless, went to 
consult the oracle at Delphi, and after- 
wards went to TrcBzen where he met 
^thra, the daughter of Pittheus, the 
king. Before the birth of Theseus, 
^geus left Troezen, telling .^thra that 
he had deposited bis sword and boots 
\mder a certain heavy roc>k and that if 
she gave birth to a boy who, on reach- 
ing maturity, should be able to lift the 
nK*k and remove the sword and IkmIk, 
she was to send him secretly to his 
father at Athens. In due time Theseus 
lifted the rock, secured the sword and 
l)oots and set out for Athens. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, it was on this 



journey that he slew the robber Ck>ry- 
netes (the club-carrier) and carried off bis 
club, and shortly after he killed Sinnis 
and had an adventure with his daughter. 
Bee Perigenia, He also slew a mon- 
strous boar or sow ; he flung over his own 
cliff, Sciron, who, while his guests were 
perforce washing his feet, used to kick 
them over into the sea; he wrestled 
with and killed Cercyon, and a little 
further on he slew Procrustes, who had 
only one bed for all comers : if his g^est 
was too short for the bed, he stretched 
him out ; if be was too long, he cut him 
down. (Prom his name comes our word 
Procrustean.) As he passed through 
the streets of Athens, his curls and long 
garment, reaching to his ankles, drew 
on him the derision of some masons who 
were putting on the roof of the new 
temple of Apollo Delphinius: ** Why," 
they asked, '' was such a pretty girl out 
alone r' In reply, Theseus took the 
bullocks out of their cart and flung 
them higher than the roof of the temple. 
He found his father married to Medea, 
the sorceress, who had fled from Corinth. 
Medea knew Theseus before his father 
did and attempted to poison him, but 
.^^us recognised the sword and ac- 
knowledged the bearer as his son. The 
sons of Pallas, the brother of .^eus, 
who had hoped to succeed to the sup- 
posedly childless monarch, attempted 
to secure the succession by violence and 
declared war, but were betrayed by the 
herald Leos and were destroyed. 

His next exploit was the capture of 
the flame spitting bull of Marathon 
which he brought alive to Athens and 
sacrificed to A|k)11o. The time now 
arrived when the Athenians had to send 
to Minos (see Minos) their tribute of 
seven youths and seven maidens. The- 
seus voluntarily offered himself as one 
of the youths with the design of slaying 
the Minotaur or |)erishing in the attempt. 
When they rvached Crete, Ariadne, 
daughter of Minos, fell in love with 
Theeeus and provided him with a sword, 
with which he killed the Minotaur, and 
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a due of thread by which he was able 
to retrace his steps and escape from the 
labyrinth. After a time, Theseus set 
sail from Crete, taking Ariadne with 
him, but he abandoned her on the island 
of Naxos. Gent IV, 4, ITZ ; Mids. II, 
1, 80. The vessel on which the youths 
and maidens sailed carried a black sail, 
and Theseus promised his father that if 
they were successful and returned in 
safety the black sail should be changed 
for a white one. But he foi*got his 
promise, and when old Mf^ua saw the 
black sail he threw himself down from 
the cliff on which he had been watching 
and was killed. 

Of his adventures with the Amasons 
there are different accounts. Some give 
the name of the Amazon queen who 
opposed him as Antiope; others make 
it Hippolyta. Other accounts say that 
Antiope and Hippolyta were sisters and 
that Theseus made love to both. 

However we may reject many of the 
evidently fabulous stories and adven- 
tures which relate to Theseus, his legend 
seems to contain recollections of his- 
torical events, the most important of 
which was the unification of the various 
small townships into the single nation- 
ality of Attica. 

Thessaly. A district which in ancient 
times formed the northeastern division 
of Greece. In it are the mountains 
Ossa, Pelion and Othrys, and through 
it ran the river Peneus which traversed 
the famous vale of Tempo. Many of its 
cities, mountains and valleys were cele- 
brated in Gi*ecian history and its in- 
habitants were aristocratic and pro- 
Persian. Explanations of the references 
to Thessaly will be found under boar 
and MeUager. 

Thetis. A marine divinity, one of the 
daughters of Nereus and Doris. She 
was the wife of Peleus, by whom she 
became the mother of Achilles. Her 
wedding was attended by all the gods 
except Eris or Strife. See Farts. Like 
her sisters, the Nereids, she dwelt in the 
depths of the sea with her father, Nereus. 



In TroiL I, S, 30, and Per. IV, 4, 39, her 
name is used as a personification of the 
sea, and in Ant. Ill, 7, 61, Antony 
addresses Cleopatra by this name aa if 
she governed the sea. Schm. points oat 
that the goddess of the ocean was 
Tethys, the wife of Oceanos, and not 
Thetis. 
thewes, ) Muscles ; sinews. 2HIV. Ill, 
thews, f 3, 276; Caes. I, 8, 81; HmL 

I, 8, 12, 

**It is a remarkable evidence of 
Shakespeare^s influence upon the KnglJKh 
language that while, so far as has yet 
been observed, every other writer, 
one single instance excepted, employs 
* thews ' in the sense of manners, quali- 
ties of mind and disposition, the fact 
that, as often as he employs it, it is in 
the sense of nerves, muscular vigor, has 
quite overborne the other use ; which, 
once so familiar in our literature, has 
now quite passed away. " Trench, See 
also Craik^s ''English of Shakespeare," 
S124. 

thick, adj. Dim; with defective sight. 
Wint. I, 2, 269 ; 2HI V. Ill, 2, 336 ; Cess. 
V, 3, 21. 

thk:k,adv. Rapidly. 2HIV. II, 3. 24; 
Mob. I, 8, 07 ; Cym. 1, 6, 67 ; do. Ill, 2, 58. 

thicken. 1. To strengthen. Oth. Ill, 3, 
430. 
2. To grow dim. Mcb. Ill, 2, .50; Ant 

II, 3, 27. cf. thick, 

thick-eyed. Not di»i.-eyed as some have 
it, but the absorbed look of a man in 
deep thought. IHIV. II, 8, 51. 

thick-pleached. Thickly interwoven or 
intertwined. Ado. I, 2, 10. 

thick-sldn. A numbskull; a blockhead. 
Wlv. IV, 5, 2 ; Mids. Ill, 2, 13. Changed 
by Hanmer in the latter passage to 
thiok-skuUj but unnecessarily ; the word 
was in common use. 

thili-horse. Shaft-horse. Merch.11,2, 103. 

thin, too. Not of sufficient substance. 
HVIII. V, 3, 125. This expression, as 
old as Sh., was but a short time ago a 
common '* gag '' or slang phrase. 

think. ''To think or to take thought 
seems formerly to have been used in the 
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despundency." Craik. AiiC. UI, 13,3. 
f/, thought. 
third. This word. OH it iwcurs fn Tp, IV, 
1, a, was emended to thrtad by Tlieo- 
bnld, and la tliU he la folluwed by 
Kuiglit, Uitiger, HCauuton. D>ce, RoUo, 
WhiLe,*BfmDiiBBudotberB. TbeQtobe 
ed. has the equivalent tona thrid. 
That " thrid " is an old form of thread 
Is well knoivii, oiid that tbp r iit oue of 
the moet cotiimouly transpomd letters 
i» equally certain. Oirdle for trriddle 
1 have beard time and again. So that 
whetber we should use (Arerul or third 
is really a question of inMrpretatloii 
mtber Ilian of reading. In favor o( 
"threail" Djce Bays: "In a volume 
nbich I pabltahed in 1SS3, 1 observed, 
'In case any future editor should still 
be iocljued to niabe Prospero term 
Miranda -thii-d of bU lite' (the Polio 
littving here ' third ' — thrid, thread), 
It may lie well to remark that, In the 
langaage of poetry, troru tbe earUmt 
times, a beloved object has oloayB lieeti 
spoken of, not as the third, but as tlie 
HALF of anotber'* life or soul." And 
be then goes on to cite exampUa of 
which many may be found. 

Capell, on the other liand, believes 
tliat If the next line, " Or that tor wtijch 
I live," had been "retleoted on thor- 
oughly by editors and thuir reniarker*, 
Theol)ald'« connection (Hireod tor third) 
had not been fallen in with so readily, 
for that poetii^ thread ot the fates' 
spliming Is not what we live for, but 
what we live hy." He then asHumes 
that tbe tbree-ttiirdB of Frosperu's life 



• Dr. TiirtieM ht" that White, In his Dnl 
ed., adopted " thread." haTlOK objected 
U> third because It "Is rather arith- 
niellcal than poetleal and takes us too 
far Into vulgar fraFtlons." He adds 
tltat Wblt«. In bis secand ed. (the Blver- 
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but. br »i 

Wh1W-« note oa the word. It hir 
third, that Is, a thread, br a oomni 
r; as bird for brid." 



are -. his realm, his dauRbter and him- 
self ; the daughter he (liesa away, keep- 
ing ail his cDucera for her; the realm 
be hoped to return to, and when retired 
to his Hilan, then (as ha tells ua la 
almost his last speech) "every third 
thought should be his grave." wordi 
that seem to derive themselvea from 
the eipreseion In this passage. Apud 
Furntai. 

FumesHadda: "Couldany one imagine 
Shakedpeare talking iit 'living tor a 
thread of his own life' ) The true In- 
terpretation, jtseems to me. isCapell's." 

third-borough. A constable. Head-bor- 
ough in Fl. (Shr. Ind. 1. 12), but changed 
in tbe g. u. text to conform to bit's 
answer. Bee tharhoroKgh. 

Thisbe, dr.p. A character In the Inter- 
lude. Hids. Bee fVumus. 

Thisiw. Bottom's blunder for Thlsbe. 
HIds. I, '2, as. 

Thotnas, dr,p, A friar. Meas. 

Thomaa, Duke ot Chuvnoe, dr.p. Son 
to Henry IV. 3HIV. 

Thomaa Homer, dr.p. An armorer. 

afivi. 

Thopaa, HIT. Bo spelt in the Fl. Topiu 
In the g. a. text. See TopaK. 

though. This word, as it ocvurs in Tw. 
II, 6. 136, baa been exj'lained as — since 
by tbe Qiwden - Clarkes. Tbe same 
meaning has been given to It In LLL. 
II, 1, liiS. though teisrral thry be, and 
alsoiaAira IV, 3. 2\a, though I knmo 
All brain* are forfeit. The word has 
a oousiderable range ot meaning, and It 
is not stretching matters very far tu 
to give It this aignilicAtioQ in tbe pasa- 
agea cited. It oertaiuly glvea better 

thought. Anxiety; despondency. Cwa. 
II, 1, 1(*T; Hmi. IV. 5, 188. tf. think. 

Tbe eipreaalan, tiumght it fret (Tw. 
I. 3, 73) eeems to luve lieen proverbial, 
but, like most such phrases, changeable 
in it* meaning and application. I think 
that what Maria means to say is: "I 
do not wish to call you a fool, but I am 
not preventMl from thinking su." 

tbought-cxecatlng. Executing with tbe 
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quickness of thought. Johnson. Ac- 
cording to Moberley: "executing the 
thought of him who casts you.'' Lr. 
Ill, 2, 4. 
thousand. In Err. IV, 1,21, Dromio of 
Ephesus «iys : / buy a thousand potind 
a year ! I buy a rope I — a speech which 
has never been satisfactorily explaine<I. 
It seems to me that all the explanations 
thus far offered only serve to make the 
passage more ol>scure. 
thrasonical. Extravagant boasting. As. 
V, 2, 84. The word is oMer than Sh. 
and is derived from the name of Thraso, 
a boastful soldier in Terence's Eu- 
nuchus. 
thread. Bee third. 

three. Fe«te's question, Did you never 
see the picture of we three f (Tw. II, 
8, 17) evidently refers to a picture, 
common then as now, in which two 
asses, two wooden-heads or two fools 
are depicted, and underneath is the 
l^end: " We three asses be," or what- 
ever the representation nn'ght require. 
Fumesssays that "the clown referred 
to the picture of three f<K)l8, and Sir 
Toby retaliated by referring to the 
picture of three asses. " 
Three Witches, The, dr. p. Mcb. 
three-farthlngs. The s|)eech of the Bas- 
tard in John I, 1, 143, "Ijook where 
three- farthings goes," alludes to the 
three-farthing silver pieces of Queen 
Elizabeth, which were very thin and 
had the profile of the sovereign with 
a rose at the bock of her head, and we 
must remember that in Shakespeare's 
time sticking roses in the ear was a 
court fashion. Dyce. 
three-Inch fool. A fool three inches high, 
alluding to Grumio's diminutive size. 
Shr. IV, 1,27. 
three-hooped pot. The ol<l drinking pots, 
being of woo<l, were bound t<»gether, as 
barrels are, with hoojMs ; whence they 
were called h(X)p8. Cade promised that 
every can which then had three hoops 
shall be increased in size so as to re- 
quire ten. Douce. Nash, in his Pierce 
PenniUssef says : ** 1 believe hoopes in 



quart pots were inyented to that end, 
that every man should take his hoape 
and no more. " 2HVI. IV, 2, T3. 
three-man beetle. A beetle worked by 
three men. 2HIV. 1,2,255. "A diver- 
sion is common with boys in Warwick- 
shire and the adjoining counties, on 
finding a toad, to lay a board abont two 
or three feet long, at right angles, over 
a stick about two or three inches dia- 
meter. Then, placing the toad at one 
end of the board, the other end is struck 
by a bat or large stick, which throws 
the creature forty or fifty feet perpen- 
dicular from the earth, and its return 
in general kills it. This is called FUlip- 
ing the Toad. A three-man beetle is 
an implement used for driving piles ; it 
is made of a log of wood, about eighteen 
or twenty inches diameter and fourteen 
or fifteen inches thick, with one short 
and two long handles. A man at each 
of the long handles manages the fall of 
the beetle, and a third man, by the short 
handle, assists in I'aising it to strike the 
blow. Such an implement was, without 
doubt, very suitable for filliping so 
corpulent a l)eing as Falstaff." Johnson^ 
the architect, quoted by Dyce. 

three-man song-men. Singers of songs 
in three parts. Wint. IV, 8, 44. 

three-nooked. Having three comers or 
angles. (" Craven Glossary.") Ant. IV, 
6, 6. In John V, 7, 116, we find : Come 
the three comers of the world in arms. 
The expression : the three-nooked worldL 
Shall bear the olive freely^ means that 
there shall be universal peace. Thus, 
in 2HIV. IV, 4, 87, we find : But Peace 
puts forth her olire every where. 

three-pile, n. The richest and most costly 
kind of velvet. Wint. IV, 8, 14. 

three-piled. Of first-rate quality. Meas. 
I, 2, 88 ; LLT^ V, 2, 407. 

threne. Ijamentati<m ; funeral song. 
Pha?n. 49. 

thrice-crowned. I^una, Queen of Night, 
Proserpine, Queen of Hades, and Diana, 
the GiKldess of Chastity, were all 
three sometimes identified in classical 
mythology ; hence, the epithet thrice- 
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croumttd, Hudion. Ab. III. 8. 3. See 

thrice-driven bed. A driven bed fi a 
bed (or wbltrb tUp [eatbera are *electe<l 
b; driving »llb a fun, which seporittes 
tht) ligbC fnini tbe heavf. Johnso 
0th. I, 3, 233. 

tbriccrepured. Tbreetimesrafined. Trail- 
Ill, 3, ^l. 

thrld. TbTBQil ; Bbre. Tp.IV, 1.3. In 
Buiiieods. third, q.v. 

throe, n. Extreme pain ; agtmjr. HVIII. 
11,4, 199; Tim. V, 1,^'i; Cym.V.4,44. 

throe, V. To poiii; to cause agony. Tp. 
II. 1, 231. 

throng. Bee/(M( iinii loote. 

throstle. A thruHb. Mids. HI, I, 130. 
AbLrdcltsely relaWd to the Americnn 
ratnuBndln appeamtife ■omeicluc m- 
aembling a young robiu. 

thram. The tatlei eud ol a thread iu 
weaving. Mids. V. 1. SUS. 

thrumrocd hat. A but made of very 
iiarao wo.iltfM clotli. Wiv. 17. 3, Sa. 

thumb. Bee bile. 

thunder stone. A thunder-bolc Cies. 
I, 3,-ia; CyiH, IV,2, ari. 

" The tliuuderstutie Ii the imaginary 
product of the Uiunder, whleb the 
aucienta called Brontia, mentioned by 
Plinj as a species of gem and aa tlial 
which, fulling with the llgtitDing, cl.>«* 
lbs misrhief. It is the fowil coiomouly 
mlled the Belemiiite, or Fiiiger-Htotie, 
and iiovr known t'l lie a ihell." Criiik. 
It is not iiiipiisslhle, boverer, that the 
upiulona of the aiidents In n^ard tn 
. tbundentonoa may have been deriv-vd 
from the tact that in some casal the 
paamge of the eleccrio current through 
the soil products vitrifled tubes known 
Aa/uloHrilfi. Tbvae tubes haveotCen 
l««ti ling up and might readily be taken 
for Ibuuder-bolls or tbander-BtonsB. 
The opinion that the damage caubed by 
lightning WHS produced bj a solid pro- 
JRHllewasveryoomuion. ThuitUtWlo 
asks: Are there no itonrt in hrnven 
ne for the thandtrt Otb, 



on the subject as they may be fuunil Iu 
any work .lu phyBim or rlwtririty. 

Thurbt, dr.p. A fWisb suitor to Hilvia. 
Oeut. 

thwart. Perverse; ltosb. Lt. I, 4, 807. 

Thyreus, dr.p. A friend to Octavius 
Cnsar. Aut. 

tkkle. Tottering ; ungi«aciy. Meos. I. :!, 
[T7;3HVI. I, l.ai'i. 

Uckle-braln. A caiit name for a ipeoies 
of strung drink. Hence, applied me(«- 
phoricslty to a seller of liquor. lUIV. 
II, 4. 4.S8. 

Denned bj Cent. Diet, aa, "One who 
has a tivkle or unstoady brain, as one 
intoiinatt"?." Sttevens quotes A New 
Trick to Cheat the Droji (laal) : 
A oiip of Klpsitate brisk and neat. 
The drawen call It tlckle-Urain. 

tickling, A peculiar method ot oatchlng 
tniut by tickling them lightly with the 
iliiBTS on Ibe belly. After a little 
practice it is easy to grasp the Ssh 
behind the gills and lift it out of the 
water. The pi'ut-eia is called guddting 
in tlcotlau>l,Bnd the writer, when a buy, 
has caught hundreds in Ibis way. Tw. 
11, 5, ai. 

tk:k-Iack. A sort of backgammon (evi- 
dently a quibblej. Meas. I, 3, Sttl 

tide. I. The altemabe ebb and flow of 
the sea. HV. II, S, 14. "It has been 
B very old opinion which Mead, ' De 
Imperio Hulia,' qiiotea as U be believed 
it, that nolxidy diva but in the tliueof 
ehb ; half the deatlis In London oouf uIa 
the noUou; but we Unci that it was 
common among the women of the puel's 
time." Jobiuon. 

2, Time, as lu Lamnus-tlde (Horn. I, 81 
I4|. even-tide, spring-tide, etc UeniM, 1 
hightldes (John III, 1, Sdj ■. bigb tl ' 

or days ; festivals 1 sulenm aeasu 
timcH to be observnl above others, 
tie. The pasHige in Heas. IV, a, 187. 
Share the hrad and tie tAe b«ard, has 
been subjected to emendadun. Himpsan 
suggMtvd dj/e the beard, and this wa» 
adoptenl by Grant White In both his eda, 
TheolMld i-unjertured tire, and Dyoa 
adopted [i-t''i, the cuu^'tureof Jervli, 
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Tie has been defended on the ground 
that it was' a not unusual practice to tie 
the beard out of the way of the axe. 
Thus Sir Thonias More, when laying 
his head on the block, said to the exe- 
cutioner : ** Let nie put my beard aside ; 
that hath not committed treason.'' But 
this is entirely irrelevant since this 
tying was for the execution, not for ex- 
hibition. Jackson argues that Simpson's 
reading is justified by the passage in 
sc. 8, line 76: A man. of Claudio^a 
years ; his heard and head Just of his 
colour. While we are bound to stick 
to the original text where we can make 
good sense, I think it probable that 
** tie " is a printer's error for ** die " as 
dye was then spelt. 

tied. SeeftY/i«d. 

tiercel. See tercel, 

tiger. ** It was an ancient belief that 
this animal roared and raged most furi- 
ously in stormy and high winds— a piece 
of folk-lore alluded to in Troil. I, 3, 52, 
by Nestor." Dyer. 

tight. Nimble ; active. Ant. IV, 4, 15. 

tightly. Adroitly; soundly; nimbly. Wiv. 
I, 3, 88 ; do. II, 8, 07. 

tike. A dog; a cur. Lr. Ill, 6, 73. 
Hence, a term of reprocu;h. HV. II, 1, 
81. The word is still in use in some parts. 

tile. His brains are forfeit to the next 
tile that falls J that is, he is destined to 
run but a short course. All's. IV, 8, 
217. Douce thinks that the illustration 
was taken from a story found in Whit- 
ney's ** Emblems. " Three women threw 
dice to ascertain who should die first. 
The loser was disposed to laugh at the 
decrees of Fate, when she was instantly 
killed by the accidental falling of a tile. 
To wash a tile — to labor in vain. 
Kins. Ill, 5, 41. 

tiliy-fally. ) An exclamation of con- 

tilly-valley. ) tempt, the origin and pre- 
cise meaning of which are alike obscure. 
Tw. U, 8, 83; 2HIV. II. 4, 90. 

tilth. Husbandry ; cultivation ; tillage. 
Tp. II, 1, 152; Meas. I, 4, 44. 

time goes upright with his carriage. 
Tp. V, 1, 2. *' Alluding to one carrying 



a burden : * This critical period of my 
life proceeds as I could wish.* Time 
brings forwanl all the expected events 
without . faltering under his burden." 
Steevens. 

"The thought is pretty. Time is 
usually represented as an old man al- 
most worn out, and bending under his 
load. He is here painted as in great 
vigour, and walking upright to denote 
that things went prosperously on." 
Warhurton, 
Timandra, dr.p. Mistress to Aldbiades. 

Tim. 
Time, as Chorus, dr.p. Wint. 
timeless. Untimely ; unseasonable ; pre- 
mature. Gent. Ill, 1, 21 ; RIL IV, 1» 
5 ; Rom. V, 3, 162. 
timely. Early. Pilgr. 133; Err. I, 1, 
139 ; Mcb. II, 3, 51 ; do. Ill, 8, 7. Too- 
timely — too early ; too forward. Kins. 
II, 2, 28. 
timely-parted. Having died a natural 
death. Some explain it as recently dead. 
2HVI. Ill, 2, 161. cf. ghost 
TImon, dr.p. A noble Athenian. Tim. 
timorous. Caused by fear. Nothing iron- 
ical in this case as some would have it. 
lago was in dead earnest. Oth. 1, 1, 75. 
tinct. 1. Dye ; color ; stain. Hml. Ill, 
4, 91 ; Cym. II, 2, 28. 
2. Tincture; the grand elixir of the al- 
chemists. Ail's. V, 8, 102 ; Ant. 1, 5, 37. 
tinder. The invention of the lucif er match 
has so entirely changed our methods of 
lighting lamps and candles and kindling 
fires that many of the expressions in 
Sh. and other old authors are completely 
unintelligible to the people of this gen- 
eration. In the time of Sh. and until 
almost the middle of the last century 
the process used for obtaining fire was 
so tedious and, in many cases, so un- 
certain, that in some houses fires were 
kept in from one year's end to the other, 
and it was no uncommon thing for one 
family to send to another to obtain a 
light or a coal of fire. Hence, every night 
the fire on the hearth, which burned 
wood or peat, was ** raked '* or covered 
with ashes (Wiv. V, 5, 48) so that the 



fuel niigbl nnt bum oat and yet, at Uie 
«une time, k«ep nil hut, so Ibat when 
ranminK camo a fpw puifa froiu a pair 
of baUun* or the tnoutli would brigbten 
it up. When tlie flra did go out, It wu 
generally rekindled by tbe uae of Blot 
and st«el, tinder and oM-faahJoned brlm- 
■totip niilpbiiri mstrhcB. TLe tlndn* 
UBinlly coimisted of charrwl nte^, whlt-li 
were kept in a tinder-lwi (Wiv. 1. i), 
27). tlie oommoD torm of wliii'h mu a 
round tin box with acover which slipiifl 
on and was nearly air-tight, A few 
mgs being placed in tbU and wt on llir. 
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the least qiark would Ignite. The Klml 
was generally made eipmaly for tbe 
pun""^ though 1 have used the bach 
of the htada of a Jaok-knlfe nllb good 
effeot. The rrgular «t«l uiiuisleil vt a 
bar '>>i wbirb o Heat handle waaforgnj. an 
•taown in thean'onipaDTing engraving, 
Tbii made it eauy tii gtt a grind bold, 
BTi't the knacklM wen- pnitact"! (niin 
Chaniw Mows. Tbe Bint caiiaiBtrd of a 
Bake ttilb a sbarp edt(e, gun-OiuU items 



frequently used tor the purpose. The 
teuiperofthe steel bar was BU iniportant 
}»inC aa, it too bard, it woa iuipunlbie 
to tear off Bakes sufficiently large to , 
ignite tbs tinder, and if too wift, tba 
force required to Irar off bits u( tbo | 
■teel waj not «n01olent to ignite theni. 
When the Kteel was of tbe right degrm 
of hardnew, an expert could hold it in 
tbe left banilover tbe tiniler and striking 
It with the flint, giving a scraping action 
to the latter, wnd down such a shower 
of tiparbs as would light up a snuill 
room. With a gooil steel, a well-sha|ied 
Bint and a su fflciei it degree uf dexMrity, 
n sinRle stroke generally ignited the 
tinder nil over its surface. But in many 
cases the st«el was of poor quality or 
badly t«ni[iered ; Mie fllnl would get ao 
dull that it would slide over the surface 
of the steel instead of tearing Into It, 
and it was not every one that had the 
dexterity to give a properly directed 
and effective blow. In addition to this, 
the tinder, even wheu ignited, woulil 
not set fire to anything suhatontial, and 
It was necessary to euipluy In-tinstone 
matcbes to take fire from the tinder and 
communicate it to paper, shavings, 
straw and other light material. These 
matches were usually three or four 
timw thelengthof tbosenowiuuseand 
were tipped with sulphur at loth ends. 
This was effected by melting thesulpbiir 
in any old cup or sindlar vessel and 
dipping the ends of the matches, a hand- j 
tulatatime. In the Ixwt mutches onu j 
end was thick while the other taperml 
to a fine point. It would be diffliiilt I< 
light a thick nuitcb by means of the 
delicate s|>ark of tinder, but a Onely- 
pointal one gave no trouble, Ou tbs 
other linnd, the thick emls were much 
more efficient when a Email coal hos 
available. 

The flint and steel has been frequently 
used by smokers during recent yean, a 
special tumiof punk or "match" liemg 
emptoyvil. But whvn Used forthls pur- , 
pcee the punk Is placed on the flint, , 
wbivh Is then struck wicb tbe atueL U 
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will be readily seen that the description 
which we have just given of this house- 
hold article, conforms to the directions 
given by Brabantio—** strike on the 
tinder." Oth, 1, 1, 141. 

The history of the various methods 
which were devised for procuring fire, 
before the introduction of the lucifer 
match, is exceedingly interesting. The 
number of devices which were placed 
on the market was very large, but they 
were all inferior to the flint and steel. 
In 1827 Faraday, probably the best in- 
formed chemist in the world at that 
time, published his ** Chemical Manipu- 
lation," and in the second ed., published 
in 1882, he states that he knows no 
better means for lighting the laboratory 
fire than flint and steel. Matches of 
various kinds were sold, but all very 
ineffective and very expensive. I have 
now before me a chemical work, pub- 
lished in 1818, in which matches are 
advertised at 78. 6d. ($1.80) per box, 
warranted to contain 100. Our present 
matches were introduced about 1837 to 
1840. 

tire-valiant. A fanciful head-dress of 
which we do not seem to have any clear 
description. Wiv. Ill, 8, 60. 

tire, n. 1. Attire; dress. Wiv. IV, 4, 
73. Tire is the reading in some modem 
eds.; the Folio has timey which many 
eds. think does not make good sense. It 
is retained in the ** Globe." 

2. Head-dress. Gent. IV, 4, 190; Ado. 
Ill, 4, 13. 

3. Furniture; perhaps bed-clothes. Per. 
Ill, 2, 22. 

tire, r. 1. To dress; to attire; to adorn. 
LLL. IV, 2, 131. (The horse adorned 
with ribbons or trappings, not the 
wearied horse.) 

2. To feed ravenously. A term in fal- 
conry frequently applied to other birds 
of prey as well as to hawks. Ven. 56 ; 
3H VI. I, 1, 2(J9 ; Cym. Ill, 4, 97. 

tiring-liouse. The dressing-room of a 
theatre. Mids. Ill, 1, 5. 

tirrets. Perhaps terrors. One of Mrs. 
Quickly^s word9. 8HIV. U, 4, 219, 



tislck. A cough. Troll. V, 8, 101. 

Titan. This word oocurs six tdmes in the 
plays and in every instance it denotes 
the sun. TroiL V, 10, 25 ; Rom. II, 3, 
4; Cym. Ill, 4, 166. The passage in 
IHIV. II, 4, 133, in the Fl. reads: Didst 
thou neuer see Titan kisse a dish of 
Butter, pittifuU hearted Titan that 
melted at the sweete Tale of the Sunntf 
And this reading Is retained in the Globe, 
the Cambridge and several modem 
eds. As the passage stands it does not 
make sense. Theobald emended pitiful- 
hearted Titan U> pitiful hearted butter , 
and this has been generally accepted. 
In the earliest Quarto the reading is, 
at the sweete tale of the sonnet, and 
some retain Titan and adopt Steevens* 
explanation that the **sonne" was 
** Phaeton, who, by a plausible story, 
won on the easy nature of his father so 
far as to obtain from him the guidance 
of his own chariot for a day. 

The Titans were the sons and daughters 
of Uranus and Qte (Beaven and Earth), 
but the name was also given to their 
descendants: Prometheus, Hecate, La- 
tona, Pyrrha, and especially Helios (the 
Sun) and Selene (the Moon). Helios 
was the son of the Titan, Hyperion. 

Titania, dr.p. <^een of the Fairies. Mids. 
The name Titaiiia was given by Ovid, 
in his ** Metamorphoses," to several 
goddesses, Diana, Latona and Circe, 
because they were supposed to be de- 
scended from the Titans, q.xs. As Pro- 
fessor Baynes says in his '* Shakespeare 
Studies": the name 'Hhus used em- 
bodies rich and complex associations 
connected with the silver bow, the 
magic cup and the triple crown. * * » 
Diana, Latona, Hecate are all goddesses 
of night, queens of the shadowy world, 
ruling over its mystic elements and 
spectral powers. The common name 
thus awakens recollections of gleaming 
huntresses in dim and dewey woods, of 
dark rites and potent incantations under 
moonlit skies, of strange atrial voyages 
and ghostly apparitions of the under 
world. It was, therefore, of all poesible 
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names, the one best fitted to designate 
the queen of the same shadowy empire, 
with its phantom troops and activities 
in the northern mythology. And since 
Bh., with prescient inspiration, selected 
it for this piu'pose, it has naturally come 
to represent the whole world of fairy 
beauty, elfln adventure and goblin sport 
connected with lunar influences, with 
enchanted herbs and muttered spells. 
The Titaiiia of 8h. fairy mythology may 
thus be regarded as the successor of 
Diana and other regents of the night 
belougiug to the Greek Pantheon.^' 
tithe. In Katheriue's description of Wol- 
sey, H VIII. IV, 2, lines 35 and S6 read : 
One that by suggestion Ty^de all the 
Kingdome^ and this is retained in many 
eds.— the Globe, the "Henry Irving" 
and others. Haimier changed to tithed, 
and this reading has been adopted by 
Grant White, Rolfe, Dyce, Hudson and 
some others. By suggestion tied all 
the kingdom is supposed to mean " by 
craft limited or infringed the liberties 
of the kingdom.'* But tithed seems 
more nearly to conform to the passage 
in Holinshed, from which Sh. got his 
information : ''By crafty suggestion 
gat into his hands innumerable treas- 
ure." JSee suggest and suggestion. 
tithe- woman. The tenth woman. Airs. 
I, 2, 88. As the tithes belonged to the 
parson of the parish, the tenth woman 
or tithe-woman would belong to him, 
or, as the song made it, "one good in 
ten." 
tithing. " A tithing is a division of a 
place ; a district ; the same in the country 
asawai'din the city." Steevens, Lr. 
Ill, 4, 40. 
Titinius, dr.p. A friend to Brutus and 

C'assius. Cses. 
Titus Andronicus, dr.p. General against 

the Goths. Tit. 
Titus Lartius* dr.p. Gk$neral against the 

Volscians. Cor. 
to. As it occurs in Troil. I, 1, 7, has been 
explained as ' ' in proportion to. * ' Others 
explain it here and in Mcb. Ill, I, 52, as 
' *■ in addition to. * * cf. to-spend. 



toad. See lark and paddock. 

toast. Bread scorched and put into liquor. 
Dyce. Troil. I, S, 45. In this passage 
the "saucy boat" is to be a dainty 
morsel for Neptune to swallow. Verity, 
So in Wiv. Ill, 5, 3, Falstaff tells Bar- 
dolph to put a toast in his quart of sack. 
As rheumatic as two dry toasts 
(2HIV. II, 4, 62) » which cannot meet 
but they grate one another. Johnson, 

toasting-iron. A slang name for a sword. 
John IV, 8, 99. cf. HV. II, 1, 9. 

toaze. To pull apart; to draw out. Wint. 
IV, 4, 760. Probably another form of 
tousCf q.v, 

tod, n. Twenty-eight pounds or a quarter 
of a hundredweight (112 lbs). Wint. 
IV, 3, 84. 

tod, V. To yield a tod of wooL Wint 
IV, 8, 83. 

tofore. Before. LLL. Ill, I, 88. 

toge. A robe ; a gown ; the Roman toga. 
Cor. II, 8, 122. See woolvish. 

The passage in Oth. I, 1, 25, which 
reads toged consuls in the g. a. text 
reads tongued consuls in the Fl. The 
change from tongued to toged was 
made by Theobald, as the word toged 
gave a contrast to arms or soldiership 
such as is found in the legal maxim 
cedant arma togce (let arms give place 
to robes). But Boswell judiciously re- 
marks (8i-d Var., Vol. IX, p. 222) : "The 
Folio reads tongued, which agrees better 
with the words which follow, *mere 
prattle without practice.* " 

tokens. Plague spots. LLL. V, 2, 428. 
See Lord's tokens. The inscription 
"Lord have mercy on us" was put 
upon the doors of houses infected with 
the plague. 

tokened. Spotted, denoting the infection 
of the plague. Ant. Ill, 10, 9. 

toil. To take toll ; to collect a tax. John 
III, 1,154; 2HIV. IV, 5, 75. 

The passage in All's. V, 8, 149, I 
will buy me a son-in-law in a fair, 
and toll for this, ia rather obscure. 
The passage reads toulefor this in the 
Fl. ; toule him for this in the other 
Folios. Some explain the expression 
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as, *' I will pay tax for the privilege of 
selling him." Others: "I will offer 
him for sale and toule him, t.e., drive 
him up and down as they do horses to 
show them off.'^^ Others think it 
means, ** I will look upon him as a dead 
man and have the church bell tolled for 
him." 

tomboy. A drab. Gym. I, 6, 123. 

Tom o* Bedlam. See Bedlam, 

Tomyris. See Cyrus, 

tongs. An instrument for making a kind 
of music. ** The music of the tongs was 
produced, I believe, by striking them 
with a key, while bones were played 
upon by rattling them between the 
the fingers." Dyce. Mids. IV, 1, 32. 

tongue, V. To denounce ; to scold. Meas. 
IV, 4, 28. 

tongued. See toge. 

tongues. Languages. Qent. IV, 1, 83; 
Ado. V, 1, 107; Tw. I, 8, W. Sir 
Toby pretends to understand the word 
*' tongues " in the latter passage to mean 
"tongs," both words being probably 
pronounced more nearly alike than they 
are now. He therefore replies to Sir 
Andrew, Then hadst thou had an ex- 
cellent head of hair. The pun here is 
between tongues and tongs ^ i.e. , curling- 
tongs. This was first clearly set forth 
by Mr. Joseph Crosby in the American 
Bihliopolist for June, 1875. 

too too. Excessively. Gent. II, 4, 205; 
The slang phrase " too too " may occur 
to some readers. 

tooth, colt*8. Literally, one of the first 
set of teeth in a colt. These are shed 
when the animal is about three yeai*8 
old. Hence, for a young man to cast 
his colt's tooth means to get rid of 
youthful habits or to sow his wild oats. 
HVIII. I, 3, 48. 

tooth-pick. The use of the tooth-pick 
was in Sh. time considered as an affecta- 
tion of foreign manners. As Dr. Johu- 
8011 notes: "It has been already re- 

* Query: Is the expression "to tool a 
coach," i.e., to drive a coach, a modifi- 
cation of this word ? It is in common 
use amongst sporting men. 



marked that to pick the tooth and 
wear a piqued heard were, in that 
time, marks of a man affecting foreign 
fashions. " Ben Jonson, in his C\fnthid*s 
Revels, has : " A traveller, one so made 
out of the mixture and shreds of forms 
that himself is truly deformed. He 
walks most commonly with a clove or 
pick-tooth in his mouth." All^s. I, 1, 
171 ; Wint. IV, 4, 780 ; John 1, 1, 190. 

Topas, Sir, dr. p. A curate whose name 
and character were assumed by Feste, 
the clown, in Tw. IV, 2. In regard to 
the name, Fumees has this note, for 
which he gives credit to his son, H. H. 
Fumess, Jr. : " Did Shakespeare choose 
this name by design? Reginald Scot, 
in his ' Discoverie of Witchcraft' (Sixt. 
Chap., p. 2M, ed. 1584), speaking of the 
virtues imparted to precious stones, 
says that * a topase healeth the lunatike 
person of his passion of lunacie." For 
the title "Sir "see sir. 

top-gallant. The summit; the highest 
point. The top-gallant is above the top- 
mast and below the royal. Perhaps in 
Sh. time the highest sail or mast. Rom. 
II, 4, 203. 

topless. Supreme ; that cannot be over- 
topped; without a superior. TrolL I, 
8, 152. 

tortive. Twisted ; turned awry. Troll. 
I, 8, 9. 

tottering. Hanging in tatters or rags. 
John V, 5, 7. 

to-spend. These two words, as they oc- 
cur in John V, 2, 89, were hyphenated 
by Steevens, who has been followed by 
many eds. Not hyphenated in the Fl. 
nor in the Cambridge or Olobe eds. The 
idea was that the to was intensive, but, 
as Rolfe says, " it seems to be merely an 
instance of the insertion of to with a 
second infinitive after its omission with 
the first." c/. to-pinch. Wiv. IV, 4, 
57. These words are hyphenated in the 
Olobe but not in the Fl. 

touch, n. 1. A touchstone. IHTV. IV, 
4, 10. 

2. A trait. As. Ill, 2, 160 ; da V, 4, 27 ; 
Troil. Ill, 8, 175. 
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3. A lest ; a proof. Cor. IV, 1, 49. Of 
noble touch «" of tried nobleness. 

4. Exploit ; deed. Mids. Ill, 2, 70. 

5. Upon the word, as it occurs in Tw. 

II, 1, 13, Fumess has the following 
remarks: "Schmidt (Lexicon) is some- 
what astray in defining this present use 
of touch as ^dash, spice, smack*; 

* touch * is more refined than these rude 
words. W. A. Wright defines it by 

* delicate feeling,* and quotes in proof 
the following passages.*' He then 
quotes Mids. Ill, 2, 286; Tp. V, 1, 21; 
Cym. I, 1, 135. 

One touch of nature. See nature, 
touch, V. To test ; to put to the proof. 
John III, 1, 100; Cor. 11,3, 199; Tim. 

III, 3, 6 ; Oth. Ill, 3, 81. 

torcher. A torch bearer. All's. II, 1, 165. 

Touchstone, dr.p, A clown. As. 

louse. To pull apart; to rend. Meas. 
V, I, 313. cf. toaze. 

toward. Ready ; at hand ; coming. Mids. 
Ill, 1, 81 ; As. V, 4, 35; Rom. I, 5, 124. 

tower. The Tower of London is tradi- 
tionally said to have been the work of 
Julius Caesar. Johnson, RII. V, 1, 2 ; 
RIIL III, 1, OS. 

tower. To soar as a biixi. John V, 2, 
149. 

toy. This word is used by Sh. in several 
senses, the differences between which 
are not always appreciated by readers 
or even by conis. The original meaning 
of toy was proliabiy "spoil'*; "hence, 
materials for one's own use as well as 
stuff, gear and trash.** Skeat, And 
like many other words it was after- 
wards applied to mental as well as 
material things. The following are 
some of the senses in which it occurs : 

1. A trinket ; a l»auble. Tw. Ill, 3, 44. 

2. A thing of no value, hence, applied 
in a depreciatory sense. Lucr. 214; 
IHVL IV, 1, 145; RIIL III, 3, 114. 

3. A freak ; a sudden whim ; an odd 
conceit. Pilgr. 837; RIIL I, 1, 60; 
Rom. IV, 1, 119; Hml. I, 8, 6, and I, 4, 
75 ; Kins. V, 4, 66. 

4. A rumor ; an idle report ; a curioos 
story. Mids. V, 1, 8; John I, 1, 232. 



5. A head-dress; a sort of cap. Wint. 
IV, 4, 826 ; Kins. I, 8, 71. 

Most coms. define the word toy in 
these two passages as "an ornament*' 
or "bit of finery,** but it seems to me 
that this does not quite satisfy the 
obvious requirements of the context : 

Any toys for your head 
Of the new*st and finest, finest wear— af 

It is much more likely that what Auto- 
lycus here offered was a head-dress such 
as was at one time worn by all women, 
young and old. Toy, in this sense, is a 
good old English word still surviving 
in Scotch. Thus, Bums, in his address 
"To a Louse,** speaks of "an aold 
wife's flainen toy," and in his own 
glossary, appended to the eds. issued 
during his lifetime, he defines toy as "a 
very old fashion of female head-dress.*' 
Strange to say, the word is not found 
in Jamieson's " Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language '* (4 vols. 4to.), and Henley 
omits it from his glossary, appended to 
the Centenary ed., but it may be found 
in all good eds. of Bums. 

The Cent. Diet, gives toy-mutch as 
the equivalent of toy. This, to my 
thinking, is a very queer compound not 
found in any authoritative list of Scot- 
tish words within my reach. A mutch 
is a cap, so that " toy-mutch ** literally 
translated would be cap-cap. 

tract, Ti-ace; track. HVIIL I, 1, 40; 
TiuL I, 1, 51. 

trade. The general course ; way ; beaten 
path. HVIU. V, 1, 36. 

traded. Professional ; skilf uL John IV, 
8, 109 ; TroiL II, 2, 64. 

train, n. Bait; allurement. Mcb: IV, 
8,118. 

train, v. To entice ; to allure. Err. Ill, 
2,45; Tit. V, 1,104. 

traject. See tranect, 

trammel up. To catch as in a net Mcb. 
I, 7, 8. 

tranect. A ferry. Merch. Ill, 4, 68. 
This is the word used in the Fl. and in 
many eds. Corrected by Rowe to tra- 
jecty of which it is in all probability a 
misprint. Coryat, in hii "Crudities," 
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tells us that " there are in Venice thir- 
teen ferries or passages which they 
commonly call Traghetti." 

Tranio, dr.p. Servant to Lucentio. Shr. 

transfonnation. The passage: the goodly 
trmisformation of Jupiter there (Troil. 
V, 1, 9) is thus explained by Warburton: 
** He calls Menelaus tfie transformation 
of Jupiter y that is, as he himself explains 
it, the bull, on account of his horns^ 
which he had as a cuckohl. This cuckold 
be calls the primitive statue of cuckolds ; 
f.e., his story had made him so famous, 
that he sto<xl as the great archetype of 
his character." See Europa. 

translate. To transform ; to change the 
appeai-ance of. Sonn. XC VI, 10 ; Mids. 

I, 1, 191, and III, 1, 13!i; Hml. Ill, 1, 
113; Cor. 11,3, 198. 

trap. See marry. 

trash. 1. To prune or lop ofT branches. 
Tp. I, 2, 81. 

2. To restrain ; to check. Oth. II, 1, 312. 
A hunting term derive<l from the tech- 
nical name of the leash or strap used 
to hold dogs back. 

traverse. To make a thrust. Wiv. II, 
8,25. 

traversed. Crossed ; folded. Tim. V, 4, 7. 

travel. A demure travel ofre^jard (Tw. 

II, 5, 59), *' that is, scaiming his ' officei*8 ' 
gravely, one by one." Furness. 

Travers, dr.p. Servant to Northumber- 
land. 2HVI. 

tray-trip. *'A game at cards, played 
with dice as well as with cards, the 
success in which chiefly dependeil upon 
the throwing of treys." Halliwell. 
Nares says that some corns, have fancie<i 
that it resembled the game called hoj)- 
8cotch or Scolch-hop. He adds, how- 
ever, that this seeTiis to rest merely 
upon unauthorized conjecture, and that 
*' it is not likely that a great stake 
should be played for at a childish game 
of activity." Tw. II, 5, 207. 

treacher. A traitor. Lr. I, 2, 133. The 
Quartos have trecherersy which has been 
adopted in some eds. 

treaties. 1. Entreaties; supplications. 
Ant. Ill, 11, 02. 



2. Proposal ; offer. John II, 1, 481 ; Cor. 
II, 2, 59. 

treble - dated. Living for three ages. 
Phoen. 17. 

Trebonius, dr.p. A Roman conspirator. 
Caes. 

trench. To cut ; to carve. Gent. Ill, 2, 7. 

trencher^friend. A sponger ; a parasite ; 
one who flatters for the sake of a place 
at table. Tim. Ill, 6, 106. 

trencher-knight. Usually defined as " a 
serving man attending at table. " (Cent. 
Diet, and Schm. ** Lexicon.") Dyce 
defines it as ** one who holds a trencher ; 
a parasite.^* l^ares suggests that it is 
synonymous with carpet knight; but 
while a car{>et knight was regularly 
dubl)ed a knight, the epithet ** trencher 
knight" was not only a term of con- 
tempt but actual knighthmxl did not 
seem to form any necessary condition 
for conferring it. The only quotation 
given from Sh. or any other old writer 
is LLL. V, 2, 404, and the functions of 
the trencher-knight as there described 
are certainly not those of a serving 

man : 

Some please-man, some 
slight zany, 
Some mumble-news, some trencher- 
knight, some Dick 
That smiles his cheek in years and 

and knows the triok 
To make my lady laugh when she^s 
disposed. 

Surely it never was the custom for 
serving men and waiters (except, of 
course, the professional fool) to join in 
the discourse at table and make the host 
and guests laugh. The expression, you 
are allow'dy in line 478, would seem to 
show that a fool rather thiui a serving 
man was intended. Schm. refei-s to 
lines further on (476), but these indicate 
the functions of the fool rather than 
those of the serving man. See carpet 
knight. 

trencher-man. A feeder. A very valiant 
trencher-man — a good feeder. Ado. 
I, 1. 61. 

trespass. Sin ; crime. Wint. I, 2, 265 ; 
RII. I, 1, 138. The passage in Tp. Ill, 
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Bt cords. LLL. V, 
applied U> FuriUuiH, 



trlbutatlon. A aaic 

eitber to tbe wboli 
liculnr congregation. HViU. V,4. AT. 
trfck.n. 1. A peculiarity ;8pec'lHl fmLuru; 
cliarauteristlc All's. I, I, lOT; JuLii t, 
I, 85; IHIV. II. 4, 4«J; Ij. IV, S, 108. 
In tbisseiwe the word " is projitirly nn 
beraldia term, meBliilig n delineation o( 
arms, in nhlcdi tbe colors are distln- 
guisbnl by tlieir twhnlcal marks, witli- 
out any n>lor lielng laid un." Dyrt. 

2. A imUK; manner; <^iututn. Hcaa.V, 
1.510; ^HIV. 1, 3. 240. 

3. A kiiack ; a faculty. LLL. V, 3, «5; 
Hiul. V, 1, 99; Cjin. Ill, 8. 80. 

4. A toy ; a pupi«t. Hbr. IV, 3, 67 ; 
Wint. II, 1, H. 

Tbe BonI, b« it ocCTire in Hnit, IV, 4. 
61 : That f'-f a fanttuy and Uick of 
famr. biu reueiveil mveral interpreta- 
lioiis. Caldecott inalcee triek uf famt 
— pi>iiit of bononr. Dowden, B toy or 
triUe lit ruiue. Dalius tbinks tluit iKitb 
fautiisyBiid trick sbould lie 
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Bud a wbiin that promise taiue." But 
niay it not be a purely beraldic tenii 
referring to tbe "tritli" or dBlineatioii 
of a grmt dwd tbat is placed over a 
soldier's tomb or einbuiii«d in bis 

trick, V. To dreai out; to adorn, HV. 
111,11,80. luHinl. 11, a.47V, (rwh'J- 
painted;imear«L Evidently an a|>pli(«' 
'"' Uemldictenn. of.trink,- ■" 



tricking. Drenwa;i 



Wiv.IV. 



I trkksy. I. Clever;adrolt;sportiv6. Tp. 
V, 1, a-Jd. 

2. Affected; quibbling. Mercb. Ill, S,T4. 
L TriKOB. ■■ Firry Triguii " was a turm in 
tbeold judiclalaBtrulogywben the three 
upper planet* niet in a flery sign— a 
pbeuDmenon wbioti kbii ■appasHl to 



indicate rage and contention. 2HIV.II, 
4. S88. Dr. Nasli. in bis notes to Butler's 
"Hudlbras," says; "The twelso signs 
in astrology are di v Ided intofourEri0<mj 
or triplicitlefl, each denominated from 
tbe connataral element; no tbey are 
three flery, thwe airy, three watei^ and 
three earthy signs." ThMeare : 
Firr^—Ariai. Leo. Sagltiartus. 
Airi/ — Gemini, Libra. Aquarius. 
IVhfaTtf— Cancer. Scorpio, Pluctm. 
i£ar(»^— Taurus. Virgo, Caprlcornus. 
Tlius, ffben the three snperior planets 
met iu Aries. Leo or Saglttarlns. they 
formed a fif.ry I rigon; w ben in Cancer, 
Hcorpio or Pisces, a wat#«7 taut, 

trilL To trickle. Lr. 1V,8.14. 

Trlncvlo, ilr.p. A juter. 'Tp. 

triple. I. Atbird: oneof three. All'a 
II, 1, 111 ; Ant. 1. 1. 13. In this last 
passage tlie bIIuhIoii is to Cwsar's being 
one at the triumrlmle. 
2. Three-fold. Ulils. V, 1, 391. The nl- 
liisliiu here is to tbe triple uharact«r of 
Hecate: Luna in heaven: Diana on 
earth and Hecate in tbe nether world. 

triple-turned. Three times faithless. Ant. 
IV. 1^ 13. CleoiHtra wa* Hrst the 
mixtreKi of Jnliux Cafsw. then of Cneius 
Pouipey, and atterwiirds of Antony. 
The latter novr suppiiees tbat she bail 
hetraynl hliu to Auguxtiis ; beuce, the 
opprobrious epithet. 

triplex. Triple-time in music. THr.V,l,4I. 

tristful. Sorrowful. Hnil. Ill, 4, 60. 

Trtton. Theaonot Ncptuneand Ampht- 
trite, who divelb with bis father and 
mothering gulden palace on the bottom 
of tbe sea or, according to Homer, at 
S^it, in Eubma. lAter writers de- 
scribe this di rliiity of the Mediteri'anean 
OS riding over the sea on horse* and 
other sea monsters. Sometimes also 
Tritons are mentioned in tbe plural 
and OS serving other marine diviiiitin 
in riding over tbe tea. They are aJ ways 
conceived as having tbe upper pari of 
their bwHes human and the lower port 
as tbat of a flsb. Tbe chief cboracter- 
Istic of Tritons In poeby as well as In 
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works of art is a trumpet consisting of 
a oonch-shell, which they blow at the 
command of Neptune to calm the rest- 
less waves of the sea, and in the fight of 
the Gigantes this trumpet served to 
to frighten the enemies. The reference 
in Cor. Ill, 1, 89, needs no explanation. 

triumph. A trump card. Ant. IV, 12, 20. 

Troiius, dr.p. Son to Priam. TroiL 

Troian, [ ** A cant term used in various 

Trojan. ) meanings, sometimes as a 
term of reproach, sometimes as com- 
mendation." Dyce. LLL. V, 2, 640; 
do. V, 2, 681 ; IHIV. II, 1, 77; HV. V, 
1, 20. Trojan Greeks (2HIV. II, 4, 181) 
is one of PistoPs drunken and nonsen- 
sical expressions. 

troll. To sing in rotation. Tp. Ill, 2, 
129. 

troll -my -dames. The game of Troll- 
madam was borrowed from the French 
(Trou-madame) : an old English name 
for it was Pigeon-holes^ as the arches 
in the machine through which the balls 
are rolled resemble the cavities made 
for pigeons in a dove-house. Steevens. 
Wiut. IV, 8, 92. 

tropically. Figuratively ; by way of a 
trope or figure. Hml. Ill, 2, 250. The 
word is trapically in Ql., and Dowden 
suggests that a pun may have been in- 
tended. 

trot. 1. A decrepit old woman or man. 
Shr. I, 2, 80 ; Meas. Ill, 2, 53. 
2. One of the horse's gaits. Upon this 
word, as used in As. Ill, 2, 828, Hudson 
remarks: ** Hardly anything is so apt 
to make a short journey seem long as 
riding on a hard-trotting horse, however 
fast a horse may go. On the other 
hand, to ride an ambling horse makes 
a long journey seem short, because the 
horse rides so easy. It were hardly 
needful to say this, but that some have 
lately proposed to invert the order of 
the nags in this case." 

trowel. Celiacs reply to Touchstone, that 
was laid on with a trowel (As. I, 2, 112), 
is an old proverb which may be found 
in Ray (p. 78, ed. of 1818). Fumess 
very properly says that as the first ed. 
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of Ray was published in 1070, his woriE 
is useless as an unsupported autliority 
for any phrase of Bh. like this. Bat 
Ray lived very close to Sh. time, and 
his Collection of Proverbs was no doubt 
gathered from the lips of those who 
were contemporaries of Sh. Ray quotes 
the proverb as applied to **a great lie, 
**a loud one." But it probably 
applied to any extravagant speech and 
literally means: **That was laid on 
thick." 
troth-plight. Betrothment Wint. 1,2, 

27a 

trow. To trust; to believe; to know. 
Lr. I, 4, 135 ; do. I, 4, 284; HVIIL I, 1, 
184 ; Shr. I, 2, 4 ; As. Ill, 2, 189. 

Troy. This city is frequently referred to 
in other plays of Sh. besides TroU%is 
and Cressida, of which the main sub- 
ject is the siege of Troy. The very 
existence of Troy has been disputed 
and the story of its origin, siege and 
destruction has been relegated to the 
region of fable and poetry. On the 
other hand, there are those who main- 
tain that Troy had a real existence and 
that the story of the sieg^ was the 
history of a decisive conflict betwem 
the gi*eat Thracian empire in the north- 
west of Asia Minor and the rising power 
of the Achseans in Greece, in which the 
latter were victorious. But the Troy 
legend entei*s so extensively into the 
literature of every age and of every 
European people that a brief aooount 
of it is not out of place. 

The first town near the site of the 
city of Priam was founded by Teucer, 
who was told by .an oracle to settle 
wherever the **earth-l»om ones" at- 
tacked him. So when he and his com- 
pany were attacked in the Troad by 
mice, which gnawed their bow-strings 
and the handles of their shields, he 
settled on the spot, thinking that the 
oracle was fulfilled. He built a town 
and called it Sminthium, Sminthivt 
being the Cretan word for a mouse. In 
his reign, Dardanus, in consequence of 
a flood, drifted from the island of 
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Sainothrace ou a raft to the coast of the 
Troad, where Teucer gave him a por- 
tion of land and his daughter, Batea, 
for a wife. He founded the city of 
Dardania or Dardanus on high ground 
at the foot of Mount Ida. On the death 
of Teucer, Dardanus succeeded to the 
kingdom and called the whole land 
Dardania after himself. He had a son, 
Eriehthonius, who was the father of 
Tros, by Astyoche, daughter of Simois. 
On succeeding to the throne, Tros called 
the country Troy and the people Trojans. 
He had three sons, Ilus, A&saracus and 
Ghmymede. From Ilus and Assaracus 
sprang two separate lines of the royal 
house — that from Uus l>eing Laomedon, 
Friam and HtH^tor ; that from Assara- 
cuH, Capys, Anchises and jSneas. Ilus 
went to Phrygia where, being victorious 
in wrestling, he received as a prize a 
spotted cow with an injunction to follow 
her and found a city wherever she lay 
down. The cow lay down on the hill 
of the Phrygian At^, and here, accord- 
ingly, Ilus founded the city of Ilios. 
Afterwards Dardania, Troy and Ilioe 
Ijecanie one city. Desiring a sign at 
the foundation of Ilios, Ilus prayed to 
Zeus (Jupiter), and as an answer he 
ff)und, lying before his tent the Pal- 
ladium, a wooden statue of Pallas, three 
cubits high, with her feet joined, a 
spear in her right hand and a distaff 
and spindle in her left. Ilus built a 
temple for the image and worshipped 
it. Dus had a son, Laomedon, in whose 
reign Poseidon (Neptune) and Apollo, or 
Poseidon alone, built the walls of Troy. 
Hercules besieged Troy, took the city, 
slew Laomedon and his children except 
one daughter, Hesione, and one son, 
Podarces. The life of Po<larce8 was 
granted at the request of Hesione ; but 
Hercules stipulated that Podarces must 
first be a slave and then be redeemed 
by Hesione ; she gave her veil for him ; 
hence, his name Priam (from praistkai, 
to buy). See Pi'iam. During his reig^ 
the Greeks besieged Troy and took it by 
stratagem after ten years' fighting. See 



horse^ ominous^ AchUles, Paris, Sinon, 
miraculous harp^ etc. 

truckle-bed. A low bed which runs on 
castors and can be pushed under an 
ordinary bed ; a trundle-bed. Wiv. V, 
5,7; Rom. II, 1,39. 

true defence. Honest defence; defence 
in a good cause. Johnson, John IV, 
8,84. 

true-penny. An honest fellow. Hml. I, 

. 6, 150. 

trundle-tan. A dog with a curling tail. 
Lr. Ill, 6, 73. 

trunk-sleeve. A full sleeve. Shr. IV, 
3, 141. 

try. To bring a ship as close to the wind 
as possible. Tp. I, 1, 40. 

tub, ) Refers to a particular process 

tub-fast. ) of curing the venereal disease 
by sweating. Meas. Ill, 2, 01 ; Tim. 
IV, 8, 80. 

The reference in HV. II, 1, 79 and 80, 
** alludes to the ])unishment of Cressida 
for her falsehood to Troilus. She was 
afflicted with the leprosy * like a Lazar- 
ous'* and sent to the 'spittel hous.*'* 
Douce, ef, Chaucer^s Testament of 
Creseide. 

Tubal, dr.p. Friend to Bhylock. Merch. 

tuck. A rapier. Tw. II, 4, 247. See 
standing-tuck, 

tucket sonaoce* A flourish on a trum- 
pet. HV. IV, 3, 85. 

tuition. Protection. Another instance 
of the word used in its etymological 
sense. It is derived from the Latin 
tuitusy p.p. of tueriy to watch, protect. 
Skeat, The word occurs only once in 
Sh. (Ado. 1, 1, 283), but it was in com- 
mon use in this sense in his time, Malone 
quotes Michael Drayton, who concludes 
one of his letters to Drummond of 
Hawthomden, in 1019, thus : *' And so, 
wishing you all happiness, I commend 
you to Qod*8 tuition, and rest your 
assured friend.*' 

TnllttsAufkllus, dr.p. A Volsdan general 
tk>r. 

tumbler's hoop. The expression. And 
wear his colours like a tumbler's hoop 
(LLL. Ill, 1, 190). is thus explained by 
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Harris : ** Tumblers^ hoops are to this 
day bound round with ribbons of various 
colours." 

tun-dish. A funnel or tunnel. Meas. Ill, 
2f 182. Dyce says a wooden funnel. 
Why ? 

tone. Accent. Cym. V, 5, 239. 

Turk. To turn Turk = to go to the bad. 
Ado. Ill, 4, 56; Hnil. Ill, 2, 292. 

Turk Gregory. ** Meaning Gregory the 
Seventh, called Hildebrand. This furi- 
ous friar surmounted almost invincible 
obstacles to deprive the Emperor of his 
right of investiture of bishops, which 
his predecessors had long attempted in 
vain. Fox, in his History, hath made 
Gregory so odious, that I don't doubt 
but the good Protestants of that time 
were well pleased to hear him thus 
characterized, as uniting the attributes 
of their two great enemies, the Turk 
and Pope in one." Warburton. IHIV. 
V, 3, 46. 

Turly-god, ) A word which has caused 

Turly-good. ) much discussion, but evi- 
dently used by Sh. as equivalent to 
Tom-o'-Bedlam. Lr. II, 3, 21. Collier 
has suggested that it is simply a vulgar 
nKxle of pronouncing thoroughly-good ; 
but this seems to me untenable. War- 
burton derives the name from Turlupin, 
a fraternity of naked beggars which 
ran up and down Europe, and were 
probably so called from their wolvish 
bowlings. Nares thinks it is an original 
English terra, too remote in form to 
be derived from Turlupin. Cotgrave 
gives: "Tirelupin : m. A catchbit^ or 
captious companion; a scowndrell or 
sc^iruie fellow.'''' 

Turn -bull street. Properly Tummill- 
street, near Clerkenwell ; a street notori- 
ous as the residence of low characters. 
It had its name from a river or brook 
formerly there whereon stood several 
mills. 2HIV. Ill, 2, 329. 

turning: away. The Clown's speech in 
Tw. I, 5, 21, for turning away^ let 
summer bear it ouf^ is thus explained 
by Steevens : *' If I am turned away, 
the advantages of the approaching 



summer will bear out or support all the 
inoonvenienoes of dismission ; for I shall 
find employment in every field, and 
lodging under every hedge.*' Wright 
says: " But perhaps the Clown, having 
been frequently threatened with dts- 
missal, simply means. Wait till summer 
comes, and see if it be true." 

turquoise. This stone was said to fade 
or brighten as the health of the wearer 
increased or grew less. To this Ben 
Jonson refers in his Setjanus, 1, 1 : ** And 
true as turquoise in my dear lo«xl*s ring. 
Look well or ill with liini." I&eevens. 
Edward Fenton, in "Secret Wonden 
of Nature " (1569), says : ** The Turkeys 
doth move when there is any perill pre- 
pared to him that weareth it." Hercfa. 
Ill, 1, 126. 

turtle. This word in Sh. always means 
the turtle-dove ; never the tortoise or 
allied species. The turtle-dove was the 
emblem of chaste and faithful love, and 
hence the name was used for a chaste 
woman, as in Wiv. II, 1, 71 ; Wint. V, 
8, 133. 

twangling. Shrill • sounding ; jingling. 
Tp. Ill, 2, 146 ; Shr. II, 1, 159. 

twenty. The phrase sweet and twenty 
(Tw. II, S, 52) has been variously ex- 
plained. Capell's comment is: **tlien 
give me a kiss, sweet, give me twenty 
kisses." Johnson observes that the "line 
is obscure; we might x:ead, Come^ a 
kiss then^ sweety and twenty. Yet I 
know not whether the present reading 
be not right, for in some counties sweet 
and twenty, whatever be the meaning, 
is a phrase of endearment." It is true 
that twenty has been used in the sense 
of twenty times, as in Wiv. II, 1, 203, 
where Shallow says, Oood even and 
twenty, good Master Page! but, as 
Furness well observes, such " quotations 
are not, I think, exactly parallel to the 
present phrase; the twenty ♦ ♦ ♦ Is 
repeated directly after a noun, such as 
* evening. ' " Steevens gives a quotation 
supporting Dr. Johnson's suggestion, 
**his little wanton wagtailes, his sweet 
and twenties," etc., but nobody has yet 
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verified it, though many have quoted 
it. Very probably one of Steevens's 
"fakes." But 'Johnson was before 
Steevens and his evidence is all that is 
needed. The probability, therefore, is 
that it was an idiomatic phrase ezpress- 
inf( endearment. 

The words sweet and twenty are not 
hyphenated in the Fl. This was done 
first by Reed, who has been followed by 
many eds., including the Variorums of 
1?J:3, 1803, 1813 and 1821. Not hyphen- 
ated in either the Globe or the Gam- 
bridge ed. 
twiggen. Made of twigs ; encased in 

osier or wicker-work. Oth. II, 3, 153. 
twilled. The line Thy banks with pianed 
and twilled brims (Tp. IV, 1, 64) has 
never been clearly explained. Fumess 
devotes nearly six pages to the notes and 
explanations which have been offered, 
and Skeat, in his Etym. Diet., says that 
the word "twilled" as it occurs here 
"is yet unexplained." The following 
are a few of the interpretations which 
have l:>een offered. Of the different 
emendations which have been suggested, 
tulip' d, Rowe; tilled, CapeU; /i7i>d, 
Kaun; willow' d, Keightley; willied, 
Keightley, and others it is unneoesaary 
to speak. 

The interpretations may be divided 
into two classes : first, those which ex- 
plain pioned and twilled as covered 
with flowers. Professor Bayne insists 
that pion is the Warwickshire name for 
the mai-sh marigold, and pioned would 
then mean covered with this plant. 
Twilled is said by some to be reeded, 
i.e., covered with reeds ; othei*8 make it 
covered with lilies, and this gloss, covered 
with flowers of some kind, has been 
ac*cepted by many coms. , including John- 
son, iSteevens, Dyce, White, Schmidt, 
Rolfe and others. Johnson ^s note on the 
pa.«<sage is as follows : " The old Edition 
reads pioned and twilled brims, which 
I do not understand." In the text he 
changiHl pioned to pionied. 

The second explanation is that pioned 
means dug or trenched, and twilled. 



ridged. Henley (not W. E., but the old 
Shakespearean com.) seems to have been 
the first to insist upon dug and ridged 
as being the meaning of pioned and 
twilled. That " pion " means to dig is 
seen in Spenser's "Fairie Queen," Book 
II, chap. 11 : 

Which to outbarre, with painful 

pyonings 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty 

mound. 

And the word " pioner," which signifies 
a digger, occurs in Lucr. 1380 ; HV. Ill, 
2, 92 ; HmL I, 5, 163 ; Oth. Ill, 3, 34«. 
See pioner. To maimfacture the word 
" pioned " out of this would be just like 
Sh. Twilled has been explained in two 
ways. Some define it as thrown into 
ridges which give land an appearance 
similar to tliat of twilled cloth ; others 
claim that it means staked and wattled, 
a process often applied to land to pre- 
vent banks from being washed away. 
White objects to this interpretation 
that "dug and ridged banks cannot 
* make cold nymphs chaste crowns ;* for 
those we must go to pioned and lilied 
banks.'* But Sh. does not say that the 
" chaste crowns" ai-e made of dug and 
ridged banks. The " chaste crowns" are 
made of the trimmings bestowed by 
spongy April, as may be seen on reading 
the passage: 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled 
brims. 

Which spongy April at thy best he- 
trims. 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns. 

Knight, Collier, Marshall, Fumess and 
several others adopt Henley's gloss, 
which seems to me to be most probably 
right. Those who desire to study this 
point exhaustively should consult the 
ed. of Dr. Fumess, who closes as follows : 
" I doubt if there be any corruption in 
this line which calls for change. We 
have simply lost the meaning of words 
which were perfectly intelligible to Sh. 
audience. As agricultural or horticul- 
tural terms * pioned ' and *■ twilled ' will 
be some day, probably, suffidently ex- 
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plained to enable us to weave from tbem 
the chaste crowns for cold nymphs. In 
the mean time I see no reason why we 
should not accept Henley's interpreta- 
tion as the best means of enabling 
spungy April, in Emerson^s fine phrase, 
to turn the sod to violet. '' 

twire. To twinkle ; to shine with an un- 
steady light. Bonn. XXVIII. 12. 

twist. A string. Cor. V, 6, 96. 

Tybalt, dr. p. Nephew to Capulet. Rom. 
See prince of cats. 

Tyburn. The place of public execution in 
Middlesex until 1788. After that time, 
until quite recently, all executions took 
place in Newgate. ** Tyburn Tree " was 
the public gallows, and malefactors were 
conveyed there in an open cart. The 
old gallows at Tyburn stood near the 
N. E. corner of Hyde Park, at the 
angle formed by the Edgeware-road and 
the top of Oxford-street. In 1778 this 



was two miles out of London. It took 
its name from a small stream which 
ran through this district The ref^on 
is now highly fashionable and is known 
as Tybumia, facetiously divided by the 
Londoners into Tybumia F^ix, Ty- 
bumia Deserta and Tybumia iSnobbica. 

type. A badge ; a distinguishing mark. 
RII. IV, 4, 344 ; HVIIL I, 3, 8L 

tyrannkally. Violently; outrageously; 
after the manner of the tyrants in the 
old miracle plays. Hml. II, 2, S56i. 

tyrant. One who shows no mercy. Ada 
I, 1, 170; Meas. II, 4, 109; 2HIV^ Ind. 
14. Of this word, as it occurs in Ado. 
1, 1, 170, FumesssajTs: "An extremely 
unusual use of the word, wherein there 
cannot be involved the idea of dominion, 
usurped or otherwise. The hatred felt 
for a tyrant is transferred to the objects 
of his tyranny." 

Tyrrcl, Sir James, dr,p, RIII. 




ILLORXA. A word which occurs 
in the PI. (Tim. Ill, 4, 113), 
and which has proved a puzzle 
to all the corns. It was omitted 
from the F2. and F3., and this course 
has been followed by Dyce and several 
others. The Cambridge eds. read : All^ 
sirrah, all. White and Clarke sug- 
gested that it was a misprint for Ven- 
tidius. Fleay suggested ail luxors, 
luxors meaning luxurious or lustful 
persons and being a favorite word of 
Cyril Toumeur, whom Fleay at one 
time conjectured to be the second author 
concerned in the play. But the passage 
reads well enough with the word omitted. 
Professor Harold Littledale has, how- 
ever, suggested in the London ** Athen- 
ceum ^' a reading which deserves at^ 
tention and which seems the most 
plausible of any yet offered. He says : 
**My theory, at least, is that the 
word as it stands is nothing more than 
A running together by the printer of 



four words— two being numerals and 
one a contraction — ^into the mystic crux 
Vllorxa, Let us divide it — Vll-or-X-ii, 
The only question is as to the a. This 
I take be or -■ other. Thus the Folio 
makes Timon say to his faithful Steward: 

Go, bid all my Friends againe, 
LuciiM, LucvUut^ and Sempronius 

VUorxa : AH, 
ne once more feast the rascals. 

What Shakspere meant Timon to say 
was this: 

Qo, bid all my friends again, 

Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius : 

Seven or ten other : All ! 

1^11 once more feast the rascals. 

As the printer could not make out the 
(probably close-written) numerals and 
contraction, he printed quite faithfully 
what he took to be a Greek name. The 
contraction or for other is still in com- 
mon use, and, written carelessly, closely 
resembles the loosely written Elisa- 
bethan a, in which the stroke often 



■tood out from tlie o, though Joined nt 
Ihs top." 

inynet, dr.p. A Orecian commaudor, 
TroiL 

DlyHM, or OdymeuB as bo was called 
b7 the Greelu, wob one ot the principal 
Greek heroes in the Trojan war. He 

* WM the son of lAorles and Anticlea, 
(he daughter of AuCoiyoiu, the roumuk 
robberof Mount PariiaHsu& fieeAnto- 
lyotu. He was married to Fenelope 
(see /VnWofif I, by wboni he lecaiiie the 
father of TcleniachuB. When a f uang 
tuBU he went to see liia grandfather, 
Aulolycus, and while tbpre be was 
wounded bf a wild boor in liis Icnee, 
and by this scar hla old nurse, Eurjclea, 
recognised hlrii when be returned to 
Ithaca after bla twenty years wander- 
ings. Even at an early age be was 
distinguished tor coarag^ fur knowledge 
o( navigation, for eloquence and skill 
as a Qegotiator. lAertes, having had 
some sheep stolen from him by the 
Ueanniaiu, sent Ulyssee to demand 
reparation. He there met witb Iphitus, 
wbo was seeking the horses stolen from 

' blm and wbo gave Ulysses the (amous 
bow of Eurytus. This bow was so 
strong that ver; few could bend it. It 
is Skid that be was one of the suitors of 
Helen and he advised Tyndareus to 
moke the suitors swear that Ihey would 
defend the chosen bridegroom against 
any one who should insult biin on 
Helen's account. After Paris bad car- 
ried Helen off, Palamedes and sotue 
other Greek* viiilted him to urge hiui to 
keep his promise and aid them. He 
feigned madiieM, and to carry out tbe 
pretence he yoked an ass and an <>i 
together and sowed salt. Palamedce, 
to try him, placed tbe infant Teleuach us 
in tbe way of the plow, wbereu|ion 
Ulysses bad to confess, but he never 
forgave Palamedee. During tbe siege 
of Troy he distinguished himself an a 
TOllaQt and undaunted warrior, but 
more particularly as a cunning s|iy and 
« prudent and eloquent neRollatDr. 
(tiee iHometlt* oud BkeavM.) He is 



■aid to liave devised the stratagem of 
tbe wooden horse, and be was one of 
those wbo were concealed inside it. (See 
5inon, and horae, oniinous.) On bis 
way home (mm Troy he met with a 
series of misfortunes which so prolonged 
bis absence that he was twenty years 
away from home. (Bee Ciree and 
Sirtnu.) On his return be found that 
Penelope, during bis absence, had been 
beeetby a number of suitors wbo wasted 
bis subatuice in riotous livijig and re- 
fused to desist unless Penelope married 
one of them. (See Pmtlopr.) Penelope, 
witb great difficulty, was made to pro- 
mise her hand to the one wbo should 
conquer the others in shouting with tbe 
bow of Ulyssee. As none of tbe suitors 
was able to draw tbe bow, Ulysses him- 
self took it and then liegaii to attack 
tbem. Bi-iiig suppurtnl by Athena 
(Minerva) and Teleiuachus, bis sod, he 
soon slew tbeni all. He then made him- 
self known to Penelope and went to see 
bU aged father. Of his after lite 
various accounts are given. According 
to Bunie. be was slain by bis son. Tele- 
gonua, whom he hod by Circe and whuin 
be and Teleniscbus bail attacked for 
plundering tbe coast of Itbaca, Tele- 
gonus having been cast thereon by a 
storm and being without provIsionB. 
umber. A lirownisb paint. Certainly 
Hut "red ochre" as some have ik As. 

I, :<, 114. 
lunbcr'd. Darkened i shadowed. HV. 

IV, Ch.M-. «. 
umbngc Shadow. Hml. V, 3. ItW. 
unaMc. Weak, iusdequatCL Lr. I, 1. 

HI. SeeEV., Epi. 1: ifvuwiaJcondaH 

unable pm. n'otih bad written in Aerce 

PeniiUetie. "My unable pen." Ciraifj. 
uiucGommodated. Not furnished «rtlh 

what is necessary. Lr. Ill, 4. 111. 
unagreeable. Unsuitable: not adapted 

to tbe circumslancca. Tim. 11, 3,41. 
unenelcd. Nut having received extreme 

unctiiiu, Hml. 1. n. 77. 
noappraved. UnconHrnied. Compl. M. 
unaptnew, Unllln«»; not being in a 

proper iucxkL Tit. U, -i, 140. 
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nnattainted. Impartial; without defecti 
Rom. I, 2, 90. 

iinavoided. 1. Inevitable; unavoidable. 
(See "Sh. Grammar/' §375.) RII. 2, 
268; IHVI. IV, 5, 8; RIII. IV, 4. 217. 
2. Unshunned. RIII. IV, 1, 56. Bee 
cockatrice, 

unbacked. Not taught to bear a rider ; 
unbroken. Tp. IV, 1, 176. 

unbarbed. 1. The Cent. Diet., following 
Dyce, defines unbarbed as unshorn ; 
untrimnied. Schm., unharnessed ; bai'e. 
Gk)uld suggested unbarber'^d as the 
correct reading. But barbed — covered 
with armor was in common use (c/. RII. 
Ill, 3, 117, and RIII. I, 1, 10), and the 
word in Cor. Ill, 2, 99, probably mean.s 
uncovered or without a helmet. The 
word is a corruption of bard, Chaucer 
uses barbe for a hood covering the head 
and shoulders. 

unbated. 1. Undiminished. Merch. II, 
6, 11. 

2. Unblunted ; without a button on the 
point. Hnil. V, 2, 828. 

unbid. Unsought for; unwelcome. 3HVI. 
V, 1, 18. 

unbent. A bow is said to be bent when 
it is ready for action. Imogen asks 
Pisanio why he is not ready ? why he, 
like a bow, is unbent ? Cym. Ill, 4, 111. 

unblown. Unopened. RIII. IV, 4, 10. 

unbolt. To disclose ; to reveal. Tim. I, 
1,51. 

unbolted. Literally, unsifted ; hence, 
coarse ; gross ; rank. Lr. II, 2, 71. 

unbonneted. This word has greatly 
puzzled the corns., and White says: 
"The question of manners, in Sh. time, 
as to the hat seems very difficult. The 
*reuienil)ering courtesy,* the 'off-cap- 
ping ' and the * unbonneting ' are quite 
incongruous. No attempt to reconcile 
these expressions has been at all success- 
ful.'* It seems to me, however, that 
the difficulty lies in the language used 
rather than in the manners practiced ; 
amongst the Aryan nations it has always 
been courteous to remove the head- 
covering, and surely we understand 
what was meant by off- capping. 



Fumess gives nearly a page of fine 
type to the notes and comments which 
have been written upon this word, and 
the 3rd Var. (VoL IX, p. 240) discusses 
it very fully. The word unbonneted is 
used in Lr. Ill, 1, 14, in the sense of 
without a bonnet — unbonneted he runs. 
But cf. loose and unloose as ordinarily 
used. Now Cotgrave gives ** bonneter: 
to put off his cap unto.^* And if the 
French idiom had survived until the 
time of Sh., to unbonnet would be, not 
*' to put his cap off unto." Boswell, in the 
3rd Var., quotes " A. C." to this effect: 
** Unbonneted is uncovered, revealed, 
made known." Fuseli ia quoted by 
Steevens as follows: **I am his equal 
or superior in rank ; and were it not so, 
such are my demerits, that UfUxmneted^ 
without the addition of patrician or 
senatorial dignity, they may speak to 
as proud a fortune, etc. — At Venice, 
the bonnet as well as the toga, is a badge 
of aristocratic honours to this day." 
Staunton says : ** The import we take 
to be, — my services when revealed 
{unbonneted) may aspire or lay 
claim to (may speak to) as proud a 
fortune as this which I have attained." 
Oth. I, 2, 23. See bonneted and de- 
merit. 

unbookish. Skilless; foolish; ignorant. 
Oth. IV, 1, 102. 

unbraced. Unbuttoned. Cses. I, 3, 48; 
Hnil. II, 1, 78. 

unbralded. Unfaded ; undamaged. Wint. 
IV, 4, 204. Braided is an old word 
meaning faded, given by Baily and by 
the N. E. D. White suggested em- 
broidered, 

unbreathed. Unexercised ; unpractised. 
Mids. V, 1, 74. cf. breathe, 

uncandied. Thawed ; dissolved. Kins. I, 
1,107. 

uncape. To throw off the hounds; to put 
them on the scent. Wiv. Ill, 8, 17S. 
Warburton says it means: to di^ out 
the fox when earthed; Steevens: to 
turn the fox out of the bag. Eds. are 
not at all agreed as to this word, but 
the general meaning is obvious. 
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uncase. To undress. LLL. V, 2, 707; 
Shr. I, 1, 213. cf. case. 

uncharge. To acquit of blame ; not to 
accuse. Hinl. IV, 7, 68. 

unchar^d. Unassailed. Tim. V, 4, 55. 

uncharmed. In Rom. I, 1, 217, the word 
unharmM, as found in the g,a, text, is 
uncharm''d in the Fl. Unharmed is 
the reading of the Ql. and makes better 
sense. 

unchary. Heedlessly. Tw. Ill, 4, 222. 

unchecked. Uncontradicted. Merch. Ill, 
1 *> 

unclew. To unwind ; to undo. Tim. I, 

1, \m. 

uncoined. Unstamped. HV. V, 2, 161. 
Uncoined constancy — the constancy 
of a mind which had never borne the 
stamp of another. Also defined as un- 
feigned; natural. 

uncolted. Deprived of his horse. IHIV. 

uncomprehensive. Not understood ; not 

known. Troil. Ill, 8, 198. 
unconfirmed. Inexperienced. Ado. Ill, 

3, 124 ; LLL. IV, 2, 19. 

uncouth. This word occurs three times 
in JSh., viz., Lucr. 1598; As. II, 6, 6; 
Tit. II, 8, 211. In its original sense it 
meant strange, unfamiliai*, and is merely 
the Anglo-Saxon word for unknown. 
This sense it still retains in the Scottish 
uncoy and it had not quite lost it in the 
time of Sh. , for in the first and last of the 
above quotations it distinctly bears that 
meaning. In the second quotation the 
meaning has lH3en modified to ill-formed, 
rude, ungainly, and this is its usual 
signification at the present day. 

uncrossed. Not struck out; not cancelled. 
Cym. Ill, 8, 26. When an account was 
paid, it was crossed out of the trades- 
man's book. 

uncurse. To take off a curse. RII. Ill, 
2, 137. 

undeaf. To cure of deafness. RII. II, 
1, 16. 

undeeded. Not noted for any exploit. 
Mcb. V, 7, 20. 

underbear. To face ; to trim. Ado. Ill, 

4, 2L 



underbome. Trimmed ; bordered ; some 
have suggested lined. Ado. Ill, 4, 21. 

undercrest. To wear as a crest. Cor. I, 
9,72. 

undergo. 1. To undertake. Qent. V, 4, 
42 ; Wint. II, 8, 164 ; Cses. I, 8, 128 ; 
Cym. Ill, 5, 110. 

2. To endure with firmness. Tp. I, 2, 
157 ; Cym. Ill, 2, 7. 

underslcinlcer. An under drawer ; a tap- 
ster's helper. IHIV. II, 4, 26. 

undertalcer. One who undertaken or gives 
assurance either for another or in re- 
gard to some special matter. The word 
occurs but twice in Sh., and a great deal 
of learning has been expended over the 
application of the term to certain ob- 
noxious government officials, but it 
seems to me that this is quite beside 
the question. Schm. defines it as **a 
meddler,' and in this he is followed, as 
usual, by most recent coms. In Tw. 
Ill, 4, 849, Antonio had assumed re- 
sponsibility for Viola; he undertook 
for her, and Toby tells him. Nay, if 
you be an undertaker, i.e., if you want 
to stand in her shoes, / am for you. 
Meddler does not supply the idea re- 
quired here. Even the sagacious Fur- 
iiess seems to lean towards the idea that 
the word undertaker was used here as a 
special term of contempt. I cannot 
think so. It seems to me that Sir 
Toby used it in its legitimate sense of 
surety, and I can hardly believe that 
he felt much contempt for the daring 
and combative Antonio. 

So in Oth. IV, 1, 224, And for Cassio^ 
let me he his undertaker, evidently 
means, let me give assurance that he 
will be disposed of. The usual glosses : 
** Let me take care of him,'' or **let me 
deal with him,'* have none of the force 
conveyed by lago's words which are 
intended to assure Othello that he 
(lago) will be bondsman for his (Cassio'^ 
taking-off. 

undervalued. Inferior in value. Merch. 
I, 1, 165. 

underwrite. To subscribe to ; to acknow- 
ledge. Ti-oil. II, 8, 187. 
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underwroaKiit. Undennine<L Literally, 
worked under or beneath. John 1 1, 1 , i>5. 

niideserver. A person of no merit. 2HI V. 
II, 4, 406. 

undeservlnsr. Undeserved. LLL.V,2,366. 

undistins^ulahed. The passage in Lr. IV, 
6, 278, O undistinguixh'd space of 
woman'^s will, has received several 
emendations, but uimecessarily so. The 
meaning is not far to seek. Hudson 
explains it thus: "Woman's will has 
no distinguishable bounds or no assign- 
able limits; there is no telling what 
she will do or where she will stop." 

undone. Solved. Per. 1, 1, 117. 

uneared. Unplowed. Sonn. Ill, 5. 

itneath. With difficulty. Laterally, with- 
out ease. 2HVI. II, 4, 8. . 

unexperient. Inexperienced. Ck>mpL818. 

unexpreuive. Inexpressible. As. Ill, 
2,10. 

unfair, v. To deprive of beauty. Sonn. 
V,4. 

unfather'd heirs. Equivocal births ; ani- 
mals that had no animal progenitors. 
Johnson. Not produced in the ordinary 
course of nature. Staunton explains 
the expression as meaning certain so- 
called prophets, who pretended to have 
been conceived by miracle, like Merlin. 
Montaigne, in his " Essays," says ; *' In 
Mahomet's religion, by the easie beleef e 
of that people, are many Merlins found ; 
That is to say, fatherles children ; 
Spiritual children, conceived and borne 
devinely in the womljs of virgins." 
And the reader will no doubt call to 
mind the birth of Brian in the Third 
Canto of "The Lady of the Lake." 
2HIV. IV, 4, 122. 

unfellow*d. Without an equal Hnil.V, 
2,150. 

unfenced. Without any protection. John 
II, I, 886. 

unfold. 1. To release from a fold or pen. 
The unfolding star — the star that 
bids the shepherd unfold his sheep and 
turn them out to pasture. Meas. IV, 2, 
218. 

In illustration of this expression, 
Steevens quotes Milton^s " Comus " : 



The star that bids the sbefdierd f<^. 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. 

And Bialone adds, from Marston^s "] 
satiate Countess " (1613) : 

So doth the evening star present itaelf 
Unto the careful shepherd's gladsome 

eyes 
By which unto the fold he leads his 

flock. 

Reference in both these instanoes 
made to the evening star and to the i 
folding of the flock; here the Du 
refers to a morning star and to the « 
folding of the flock. The star in be 
cases was most probably Venus, whi 
at some seasons sets a little after t 
sun and, from its brilliancy, has be 
called the evening star. At otic 
seasons, this planet rises a little befc 
the sun, and hence has been called t 
morning star, or Lucifer, the ligl 
bringer, the harbinger of day. T 
evening star is called Hesperus. All 

II, 1, 167. 

2. To make known ; to display. Hmi 

1, 2 ; Cym. II, 3, 101. 
unfool. To take away the diss^race 

being fwled. Wiv. IV, 2, 120. 
unfurnished. Uncompanioned ; withe 

coiTesponding features. Merch. Ill, 

126. 
ungenltured. It has not been quite sett) 

whether this word, as it occurs in Mei 

III, 2, 184, means uubegotten (see 11 
1 12 above) or im|)otent. 

ungird. To unbend ; to relax. Ungl 
thy strangeness (Tw. IV, 1, 16) — 
communicative and unreserved. 

ungracious. Without grace; wicked. T 

IV, 1, 51 ; Hnil. I, 3, 47. 
ungravely. Without gravity or dignit 

Cor. II, 8, 233. 
unhaired. Beardless ; foolish ; not y 
come to years of discretion. John ' 
2,133. 

In the Fl. this passage reads: Th 
un - heard sawcinesse and boyi 
Troopes. Theobald corrected to u 
haired, giving the following reason 
** Unheard is an epithet of very ]it< 
force of meaning here; besides, let 
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observe how it is coupled. Faulcon- 
bridge is sneering at the Dauphin ^s in- 
vasion as an unadvised enterprise, 
savouring of youth and indiscretion ; 
the result of childishness and unthinking 
rashness; and he seems altogether to 
dwell on this character of it, by calling 
his preparation * boyish troops, dwarfish 
war, pigmy arms, etc.,* which, accord- 
ing to my emendation, sort very well 
with unhairedf i.e., unbearded sauci- 
ness.*' Malone notes that hair was 
formerly written heaVy and so the mis- 
take might easily happen. 

Unhair^d is now found in the g.a, 
text, and the Globe and even the Cam- 
bridge ed. have adopted it. 8chm. 
prefers unheard — unprecedented, and 
adds: ** Modern ed. unhaired, in the 
sense of unbearded, in which the poet 
would hardly have used the word." 
unhandsome. 1. Unbecoming. As. Epi. 
2; IHIV. 1,8,44. 
2. Unfair. Unhandsome warrior {Oth. 

III, 4, 151) = unfair assailant. '*'A 
lovely reminiscence of her husband's 
having called her *my fair warrior * in 
the joy of his fii-st meeting, on arrival." 
Co wden- Cla rkes, 

unhappy. Evil ; pernicious ; mischievous. 
Err. IV, 4, 127; LLL. V, 2, 12; All's. 

IV, 5, 06. In the last passage — roguish ; 
full of tricks. 

unhappily. Mischievously; evilly. HVIII. 
I, 4, 89 ; Hml. IV, 5, 13 ; Lr. I, 2, 157. 

unhatched. 1. Undevelo{)ed ; which has 

not yet taken effect. Oth. Ill, 4, 140. 

2. Unbacked; uninjured. Tw. Ill, 4, 260. 

unheedy. Inconsiderate. Mids. I, 1, 237. 

unhelpful. Unaiding; unavailing. 2HVI. 
Ill, 1, 218. 

unhoused. In regard to this word, as it 
occurs in Oth. I, 2, 26, Hunter, in his 
»* New Illustrations," p. 282, says : " This 
passage affords one of the best proofs of 
Shakespeare's acquaintance with the 
Italian language. Unhoused conveys 
to English ears no idea of anything 
which anyone ii«ould be unwilling to 
resign ; and, in fact, it is only by re- 
collecting the way in which the Italians 



use C€t89are that we arrive at its true 
meaning, which is unmarried, A sol- 
dier was as much unhoused^ in the 
ordinary meaning of the term, after 
marriage as before. Othello would not 
resign the freedom of his bachelor'' 
esiaiey 

unhouBcied. Not having received the 
Sacrament. Hml. I, 5, 77. 

unimproved. Hml. I, 1, 96. Quite a 
number of meanings have been given to 
this word. Johnson: **Not regulated 
or guided by knowledge or experience." 
ISchm. : ** Not yet used for advantage ; 
not turned to account." Nares : ** Un- 
reproved; unim{)eached." Binger: **nn- 
tried." Staunton : ** Insatiable, un- 
governable," etc., etc. 

unintelligent. Uninformed ; unaware of. 
Wmt. 1, 1, 16. 

union. A fine pearl. Hml. V, 2, 288. 
Under pi*etence of throwing a pearl 
into the cup, the king may be supposed 
to drop some poisonous drug into the 
wine. Hamlet seems to suspect this, 
when he afterwards discovers the effects 
of the poison, and tauntingly asks him, 
*' Is thy union here ? " Steevens, 

unjolnted. Incoherent. IHIV. I, 8, 65. 

unjust. 1. Dishonest. Wint. IV, 4, 688 ; 
IHIV. IV, 2, 80. 

2. Not founded in fact ; untrue. Ado. 
V, 1, 228. 

3. Faithless. Gent IV, 4, 173 ; Meas. 
Ill, 1, 249. 

unkennel. To dri ve a fox from his earth ; 
to drive one from his hiding-place ; to 
disclose. Wiv. Ill, 8, 174 ; HmL III, 
2,86. 

unkind. 1. UnnaturaL Lr. I, 1, 263; 
do. Ill, 4, 73. 

2. Childless. Ven. 204. c/. kind and 
kindless, 

unlace. 1. To uncover ; to expose to in- 
jury ; to damage ; to disgrace. Oth. II, 
3, 194. Thus the ooms. Perhaps the 
idea is to loose or unfasten the reputa- 
tion and let it depart. 
2. To unfasten (referring to a woman's 
dress). PUgr. 149. 

unlived. Deprived of life. Lncr. 1754. 
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unlustrous. Wanting lustre ; non-illumi- 
nating. Cym. I, 6, 109. The Fl. reads 
illustrious. The emendation is due to 
Rowe. See illustrious. 

unmanned. This is a term in falo6nry ; 
a hawk is said to be unmanned when 
she is not yet accustoineil to her keeper. 
A hood is a sort of cap used to prevent 
the hawk from seeing objects. Rom. 
Ill, 2, 14. See bate. 

unmastered. Unbridled; unrestrained. 
Hml. I, 8, 32. 

unmerltable. Devoid of merit. RIII. 
111,7,155; Cas. IV. 1, 12. 

unnumbered. Innumerable. Csbs. Ill, 
l,68;Lr. IV, 6, 21. 

unowed. Having no owner. John IV, 8, 147. 

unpang*d. Free from pain or pangs. 
Kins. I, 1, 169. 

unpay. To undo. 2HIV. II, 1, 130. 

unpinked. Not pierced with eyelet-holes. 
Shr. IV, 1, 136. 

unpitied. Without pity ; unmerciful. 
Meas. IV, 2, 13. 

unplausive. Displeased ; disapproving. 
Troil. Ill, 8, 43. 

unpolicied. Stupid ; devoid of policy. 
Ant. V, 2, 311. 

unpregnant. Stupid; unapt for business. 
Meas. IV, 4, 23; Hml. II, 2, 595. See 
pregnant. 

unprevailing. Unavailing. Hml. I, 2, 
107; cf. prevail in Rom. Ill, 3, 60. 
Dryden, *' Elssay on Dramatic Poetry," 
has : ** He may often prevail himself of 
the same advantages." 

unprizable. 1. Of exceeding value; in- 
valuable ; inestimable. Cym. I, 4, 99. 
2. Worthless ; not to be valued highly. 
Tw. V, 1,58. 

Abbott, Sh. Gram., $3, says the word 
means *' not able to be made a prize of, 
captured," but this delinition has not 
been generally accepted. Furness quotes 
the Cent. Diet. : ** Incapable of being 
prized or of having its value estimated, 
as being either l>elow valuation or al>ove 
or beyond valuation." Furness adds: 
** Hence it follows that the meaning 
can be determined only by the context, I 
which in the present passage is, I think. 



in favor of valueless. Thus * an valued * 
is also used by Sh. with opposite mean- 
ings. In Hml. I, 8, 19, Laertes says of 
Hamlet, * He may not as unvalued per- 
sons do, Carve for himself;* where 
unvalued means common, ordiiiary. In 
RIII. I, 4, 27, CUrence describes the 
sight in his dream of * heaps of pearls. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels,* 
where unvalued means unoonunon, ex- 
traordinary." 

unprized. Unvalued or, perhaps, price- 
less. Lr, I, 1, 262. 

unproper. Not one*s own ; not peculiar 
to an individual; common. Oth. IV, 
1, 69. cf. proper (I). 

Schm., followed as usual by several 
coms., sees here a quibble between two 
meanings which he gives to the word — 
"common" and "indecent." But it 
seems to me that there is no quibbling 
here. The context, which they dare 
swear peculiar ^ would seem to confine 
it to the single meaning which we have 
given. And, besides, it was not a time 
for quibbles. Furness does not note any 
quibble, though he must have seen 
Schniidt^s suggestion. 

unprovide. To deprive of what is neces- 
sary. Oth. IV, 1, 2ia "Divest [my 
mind] of resolution." Johnson. The 
only instance of its use in Sh. 

unqualified. Unmanned ; deprived of his 
faculties. Malone would understand it 
to mean " unsoldiered "^<iuality being 
formerly common in the sense of '* pro- 
fession." Ant. Ill, 1 1, 44. 

unquestionable. Averse to question or 
conversation. As. III. 2, 893. 

This word is the reverse of qusstion^ 
able (Hml. I, 4, 43), which means in- 
viting conversation, and does not mean 
suspicious, as it is often understood. 
See question and questionable. 

unraked. Not made up for the night. 
Wiv. V, 6, 48. In Sh. time, long before 
the invention of matches, fires were 
kept constantly burning, and at night 
they were "raked " or made up so as 
to consume very little fueL BeorcJee^v; 
also tinder. 
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unready. Uiulresse<l. IHVI. II, 1, 39. 

unrecalling. Past rtMsdl ; that caiiuot be 
repealed. Lacr. 993. 

Bchm. says : " Not the participle, but 
the gerund used adjectively. '* See also 
Sh. Gram., §372. 

unreclaimed. Untamed; undisciplined. 
A term in falconry. Hml. 11, 1, 34. 

unrecurlng. Pant cure ; uucurable. Tit. 
Ill, 1, 90. 

unresisted. Irresistible. Lucr. 282. 

unrespective. Unregarded ; unvalued. 
Troil. II, 2, 71. 

The termination ive is sometimes used 
by Sh. in a passive instead of as now in 
an active signification ; thus, incompre- 
hensive depths^ etc. See Abbott *8 Sh. 
Gram., §445. See also sieve. 

unrip. To rip ; to cut open. RIII. I, 4, 
212. The un here is intensive as in un- 
loose. 

unrolled. Struck off the roll or register 
(of expert thieves). Wint. IV, 3, 130. 

unroosted. Driven from the roost ; hen- 
pecked. Wint. II, 3, 74. 

unrough. Unbearded. Mcb. V, 2, 10. 

unscanned. Inconsiderate ; unobservant. 
Cor. Ill, 1, 313. 

unseam. To rip ; to cut open. Mcb. I, 
2, 22. 

unseasoned. 1. Untrained; inexperienced. 
All's. I 1 80 
2. Unseasonable. 2HIV. Ill, 1, 105. 

unsecret. Wanting in secrecy. TroiL 

III, 2, 133. 

unseminared. Deprived of virility. Ant 

1,5,11. 
unset. Unplanted. Sonn. XVI, 6. 
unshape. Todisoixier; to derange. Meas, 

IV, 4, 23. 

unsifted. Untried; inexperienced. Hml. 
I, 3, 102. 

unsisting. Meas. IV, 2, 92. A doubtful 
word for which no satisfactory explana- 
tion has been offered. As a corrected 
reading, unresisting has been suggested, 
but has not been adopted, although it 
has actually been accepted as a definir 
tion at the word in one of the large 
dictionaries I The Cent. Diet, does not 
mention it. Sohm. and most 
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consider it a misprint. *'Unshifting, 
'* unresting," '^uuUsting," have all been 
offered as emendations. Arthur Symons 
explains it as ** perhaps shaking.'' It 
seems to me that this comes nearest to 
the real sense. The radical or etymo- 
logical meaning of the word would be 
*' un-standing " (from Latin stare), 
which, of course, is — shaking. There 
is an old Scotch word, sist^ now used 
only as a law term, which means to 
stop or make to stand (in relation to 
law proceedings). Unsisting may be 
related to this word. 

unsorted. Unsuitable. IHIV. II, 8, 18. 

unsphere. To remove from its orbit. 
Wint. I, 2, 48. See sphere. 

unsquared. Unsuitabla TroiL I, 8, 160. 

unstanched, ) 1. Insatiate; unquenched. 

unstaunched. ) 8HVI. II, 6, 83. 
2. Incontinent. Tp. I, 1, 51. 

unstate. To divest of state or dignity. 
Lr. I, 2, 108; Ant. Ill, 13, 30. 

untempering. Uusoftening ; not produo- 
ing the desired effect HV. V, 2, 241. 
cf. temper, 

untent. To bring out of the tent TroiL 
II, 3, 178. 

untented. Not to be probed by a tent 
or probe; incurable ; unsearchable. Lr. 
I, 4, 822. cf. tent. 

unthread. As used in its ordinary sense, 
this word requires no gloss or comment, 
but as it occurs in John V, 4, 11, it has 
given some trouble. The phrase, un- 
threcul the rude eye of rebellion, is 
rather obscure, and Theobald proposed 
untrecul the rude way, but the emend- 
ation has not been generally accepted. 
White adopted it in his first ed , but 
rejected it in his second. The combina- 
tion of **thread" with **eye" is so 
obviously apt that it hardly seems 
possible that either word singly should 
be corrupt Then we have in Cor. Ill, 
1, 127: They would not threcui the 
gates. So that on the whole it would 
seem that the present reading is the 
tme one, although the metaphor may, 
perhaps, be a little crude. But under any 
dfonmrtanoia tiM w&omnX "'^"^'*g is 



obvious euuugb. Tbe Cowi)«i-Clarke)t 
sty ; " The iiinCapbur has tUs more pro- 
priety, because to tliread the eye ot a 
oeedle Im a pronss ot some dilBculty, 
while to unthread a QeeJIe'a eye U. oq 
tbe contrary, one ot the most easy ot 
bulut ; therefore, tbe proposal to vu- 
thread tht rude eye of rebellion ap 
propriuMly metapburlzM tlia Intricate 
Oourse tbey have taken in forsaking tbe 
Brigliab Bide and revolting to the French, 
and aliio the facile one they would take 
in wlthdrawloK themeelvea from itand 
returning to tbeir natural allegiance." 
ef. RU. V, S, IT, and Matthew xii, 2!>. 

untoward. ReFi-actory; uuinauiierly. Bhr. 
lV,,'i,T9; John 1, 1,34.1. 

nntradcd. Not employed in common 
use ; unhackneyed. Trull. 1\', 5, 1T8. 

nntrcad. To r>-ti'aoe one's steps. Herch. 

II, 6, 10; John V, 4, 5'2. 
untrlmmeid. Htrippeil of ornamental dress. 

ttoiin. XV'llI, 8. Tbe pnHSOge in Jolin 

III, 1, a»9, the deril U-npte Iher. h'rr 
In likenexa of a nem uiiln'iitmed briile, 
has occasioned some discussion. Theo- 
bald emended to and trimmed, but 
White, in bis flrst ed., says : " An un- 
triinmed bride Is a bride in deshabille, 
and in some such condition was Blanch 
on account of her unexpected nuptials," 
White thinl " 
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thoiiy." tboug;b he admits that "it is. 
of course, not intimated that Blanch 
waatben and there in a coiulition ap- 
proaching that ill which the temptret« 
o( Saint Anthony is generally siippowit 
to have won tbe victory for the devil." 
This, however, is, I think, too flne-spun. 
Moreover, Bntrimmed — en deahabille 
does not meet tbe case. Constance is 
enunieratiiii; atlraetiont, not defects. 
andawuninnuutrimiiied is not generally 
Buppoeeil to lie as attractive as one well 
dreesed. Icaimotbut think that those 
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old custom ot thehride'g going to church 
with her balr dlshevellol are right. 
It wonid then mean oirj^in bride, the 
■toongeat attractton (bat oould beoffered 



to a young man. Numeroua p oa s^ 
from the poeta may be dted In auppo 
ot this Tiew. Tbna Wefaater In WU 
Dnil: 

Let Onm dan^ loose 
As a bride's hair. 
In Spenser's " ProUialamjDa " wa Bnd 
Lochs all loose nntyda. 
As each had bene a Bryde. 
Fleay, who is ot this opinion, qnot 
Taneredaitd Oismunda (Dodslay, Vc 
VII, p. 86) : 
So let thy tresses. flarloK In the wind 
Untrimmed hooK about tby bared neck. 
The himented Marshall, whosa Jnd; 
ment In luch matter* was excellen 
seemed to favor this view. And m 
hair. 
nntruMing. Unloo«InK tbe pointa of tl 
hose. Heaa. Ill, i, 194. Certainly m 
" uuiiacliing " as Schm. has it. 
untucked. Dishevelled. Compl. SI. 
untuneable. Notbarmonious:dlscordan 
not musical. Oeut. Ill, 1, 208. 

It has lieen thought by some that th 
word, as It occurs in As. V, 3, 37, is 
misprint tor unEimeaUs, the reply i 
the page leading to that oonclosloi 
But " untuneable agrees better wil 
what Touchstone atterwardsaays, *0< 
mend your voices.' The pogeroiatafc 
the point of the criticism, perhapa t 
tentionally." Bolfe. 
unvalued. 1. Miwi : not of the nobUIt 

Unil. I, 3, 19. 

2, Invaluable; Inestimable. RIII.I,4,S 
unwclghed. Keckless. Wiv. II, I, £1. 
unwelghlnK. Thoughtless. Mens. Ill, 

147. 
unwittcd. Deprived otwitorintalUgenc 

Otb. II, 3, l»J. 
HDWorthy. Undeserved. RIII. I. 3, 6E 
nnyoke. To cease work; to put oB tl 

yoke. Hml. V, 1, B7. 
nnyoked. Uncontrolled; unbridled. IHT 

I, 3, •ix. 
npcast. A throw or cast at bowls ; pa 

bapa the Qnal throw. Cym. II, t. 2. 
Upon an upcast means by a thro 

from another bowler dlracted straigl 

np. 
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up ber. The eiprenion (amid in Rom. 
IV, 2, 41, help to dtch up htr, is pecu- 
U&r. Hudson and aome oth»ra mumid 
to ilrck her up. Bee line 4!i l«lov. We 
■peak ot "trinuaiDit Dp ■ IwIk^," 
"clMning Dp a room," rlc Tha rx- 
pressltiii I* evidmtly idioinaUc and 
ibould be allowed Ui gt&nd. 

In Sbatoapeare tbe piaoo of tho wiird 
ur>hicompDUiidiaiid partial roiii|)ounds 
toeaa in nianj inatances to bave Iw^ii 
diller«iiit trom tbatnow genetally UhhI. 
TbiiB we bave upjUl tor All up lltom. II, 
S, T| : tiphoard tor board up (Hiiil. I. I, 
laij ; uploek for lock up (Soim. U I. 'J] ; 
vp-lifiek for prick up (Veil. 2Tlj. eto. 

upright. 8tralght up; dlrecUy upward. 
I.r. IV.B, 27; aHVI. Ill, 1, SB. 

uproar,]'. To thrun into confusion, tteb, 
I V , a. OB. 

upitarlng. StJUidlRg on end. Tp. I, S, 

npihoot, ) Tbe deciding >bot. I.LL. IV', 

iqishot. i 1, 138; Hiui. V.2..tHS. 

npaprlng. A Uibteraus sort ot itanor. 
Uiid. 1, 1,1). Pope emended ia tipslarl, 
meoiihiK tbe kin^. 

npswarm. Tocaime to rixe In a swanii 
or III swarnUL 2H1V. IV.S. SO. 

np-UII. AKaiDsC ; up to. In Scottbh and 
old Eiigliali, (>7( ts frequently useit wbero 
we AouUl «y (u Fllgr. »S2. 

urchin. I. A hfdgehoic. Tit. 11, S, 101 ; 
Tp. I. S. ftM. In tbe latt«r )iiu<a|te It (■ 
pnssllile that tb» wiml liiw tiiv inmiiliig 
given 111 llie next delliiitlon. Urchiu In 
Kill ummI tn 8ooUand aiid tbe Nortb ol 
England for bnlgeliiig. 
2. A kliidof (airy or goljliii. Wtv, TV. 
4, -IB. AIM in T|i. II. -i, 6, in tbe raiui- 
pound word vrchin-nkoie. 

urgt. To allege a» n cause or rxuon. 
Ant. II. 3, 4«. " Made iiw of my name 
as n pretext for tli« war." IVorfmrfmi. 

VTtu\a, dr.p. Attendant ciu Hem, Ad", 

Uriwlck, CbriBtophor, dr.p. A prl«t. 
mil. 

Till* person, wbo was cliaplain tn the 
CounteM of Klchmon.) and afterwiirrls 
nimoner to King Uemy VII, la cnllril 
Sir aa being a prieat. Dtice. See Sir, 



Meroh. I, 

use. IntereM paid for Inrrowed money. 
Meai. I, I. 4! ; Ado. 11. 1, 288; Tw. UI. 
i, .'.7, 

HSHrer's chain. OuliI cliolna were fin^ 
nierly worn by rlPb liierctiaiila: Ulcl 
merchants were tbe cbjef iiaiirers of 
Ibomday*. DjK*. Ado. It. I, IDT. 

ut. Tbe flrsC note in Ouldo's mniical 
ecale : ut. re, aol, la. ml, fa. LLL. IV, 
a. IDS: Bbr. III. I, 7H, 

ntia. Tbia word ia from the French hvil, 
eigbt, and signiflea tbe el)(btb day or 
tbe xpacBot eight days after any fuatlval. 
It was a law Urni and oocum in (ome 
of tbe ElngttHb statutH. Noir mora 
oinininnly <'>Ule4 the oc-tate. Any day 
between the (eaxt and the eighth dny 
wnsaaid to be wltbln tbe utla orntaa. 
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3HIV. 11,4, 

33. tier, old. 

utlcr. To jHit forth : ti> diapenae. Hence 

tu dfxpuse of to the puliHc fn tbe wny of 

trade. »cbiii. Bays: "not exactly — 

This la true; the worda arif and viter 
are not aynonymous. but tbe result !• 
the anme in bolb etaea. In LLI. 11. t, 
Irt, briiuty 11 bought bi/ JuilumtTil of 
Iht tf/t, not Mlltrrd by Imiit laU of 
chapniaH'* tOBOUM. '-uttered" evi- 
dently means diaixjavd of. U|)on this 
pnnoige Jobnann lias the follow liig uote; 
'•Chapman here inpins to aignify the 
atU*r, not as now commonly tbe tmytr. 
Chfitp or ckrapiag was andioitly tlte 
m<ii-h«t.~ oAdfiniiin is tberefnre markrt- 
man. Tbs meaning la, that the catl- 
Illation of beauty depends not on tbe 
uttering or prouUuuatiou of tbe aeller, 
but on the eye of the buyer." Tbia 
note bna bovn frequently quoted witli- 
out i>ri>t*et, altbiiugh It cimlatni * very 
obvious blunder. Tbe ii((*rin|r is not 
tbe pmclamntion of the ecller, bat tbe 
actual aiite to or purchase by tlie buyer. 
The difflc-ulty here lira in tbe word lalt, 
not In tbe word utter; the a/Is here, oa 
i» Rome other plaoea (see 6h. Oram., 
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XdbL m. i*Ta;CTiii. m. 1, 731 On 

wietotMe 

: a rotflraaor [TVenrfa], 
to ezfirefBitj , was a fixed term in the 

wishaa odivM la^ 

to dertrojr each other, in 
»» to triab of skill at festivals* 



: onlr for repota tinn or ; 
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. U-»-»."vr:jKti sal ki> 

*.■;•.* iiij ^:'t.y^x.:'%s%if.*s. Ant. 

I. 4. itv L*a S^^ pasisa^ in 
An:. II, - '^"-. W~4ut."ia.j ty lA* air; 
•fiij^'i. ':•*.• / •" r^i^iJkcy. Hti g->i*e to 

zuA^<?s a r-s:*!-: *' All^-l:'.!^ to an axiom 
ia li^^ p*-r::a:e::c f-i-.^so^iT tiwn in 
v.^"^*- tiiAJ -^" I'-i"' aShors a mcHum.'^ 
In other w.>ri> : Tj» air was chained to 
\he s\* t Itifrt i:d ah&eno« should cneat« a 
va»."U'.ini. Line -^>. And ma'ie a gnp 
I A Kvi*Mr<, $««>ms to continii this vie«r. 
To fade, Pil^. 131 ; Rll. L 2, "30. 

vail, n. A going down : a setting. TroiL 
V, S, 7. 

van, r. To lower : to let falL Ven. 314 ; 
Meas. V, 1, .20 ; HniL I, 2, 7a 

vagroni. A blunder for vagrant. Ado. 

III, S, 26. 

vailful. Available; advantageous. Meas. 

IV, 6, 4. 

vafls. Payment for services. Per. II, 1, 
157. This woni, like the word trages, 
is generally used in the plural. It has 
given 8i>nie trouble to the corns., some 
of whom make it — avails and print it 
Vails. **The Henry Irving Shake- 
speare" exi)lains it as "perquisites. ' 
But it seems to have been a legitimate 
word for payment for services. It is 



mcd by Cotton (1670) in this 



4» 



to Inland *^ shows 



Voyage 



A gnkle I hftd got, w1m> demanded 



For coodncfiBg DM over the moantalns 

of Wales: 
Twenty good shillings, whkdi sore 

very lar^geis : 
Yet that would not serve, bat I must 
bear bis chargeK. 
VtoBi this it is ver>- clear that the ** per- 
quisites '* were extra and were not the 
*' vails.'* 
▼■tally. Erroneoosly. 2HIV. IV, 5, 239. 
1. Falseness. Tw. Ill, 4,389. 



2. Vanitv : 
20. 
mlance, n. 

gmerally 
U, I, &5<>. 

't r. 



boastfulne«s. HV. V, Chor. 

A short curtain or fringe; 
used upon a bedstead 8hr. 



To fringe or decorate with a 
valance; used Hgurately in regard to the 
beard. Hml. II, 2, 451. 

Vakles. Name of a pirate in Per. IV, 1, 
97. It is noticeable that an admiral in 
the Spanish Armada bore the same 
name. 

ValenUne. Halliwell has this note on 
Hml. IV% 5, 50: «*This song alludes to 
the custom of the first girl seen by a 
man on the morning of this day l)eing 
considered his Videutine or true-love." 



Valentine. dr. ji. ABeuUeiiuuiuI' 

Qeut, 
Valentine, dr.p. AtMiuUnt on tl 

DflDyriB. Tw. 
Valeria, dr.p. Prlend to Virglluu 



/aleriuii, d 


r.p. A Tbelioii nob 


eiuon 


Kins. 
™iUlty. 1 


EfflMwy. Hml-UI. 


a.iflfl. 


2. Value. 


Airs. V. 3, IW: Ij. I 


1. 8S. 


3. Woith 


r dignity. Juhnion. 


Roni 
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111. a, 

value4, Harinx the value of earli it«m 

eatiiiinl*.!. Vtiliirttfllf — ulMinvthii-b 

tlie koihI are diBtiugiiistied (i-uui llie 

ncrtbless. Mc^b. III, I. 95. 

uilih'd. Doirden, In liia valuable ed. 

of the play, baa this nute on Rom. Ill, 

10, A gimllvr Jutli/ejiteiii vaniiWU 

•om hia lips : "NoEUFh UBSut vuiiuh 

found elxenbere in S\i., tut br«atb 

vanishinc (rum tbe lips like atnoke (in 

Lucr. lIHIj IB not a peraUcl. Mae»iii(^r, 

however, in tbe Renegado. V, 3, has: 

^^ 'U|H>n those lipsfromwblchtbiiae sweet 

^^^ vrords vanished,^ wbicb Keightlej au^K 

^^B poeei wa« written on tbe authority ol 

^^M tb» present iiasaage. Heatb mnjcvtured 

^^r itturtl. 1 suspect that bauishiueut in 

the next line misled tbe printer; hut 

pomilily land It !■ strange that tbis boa 

not been sum^ted) 8babes)WBre wrote : 

A gentler Judgment—' banlsb'tl ' trom 

tliix li|«." 
Vanity. On this passage in Lr. II, 2, 8U, 
Dy™ has tbis note: -The toiiib. may 
be right in ne(>iiif! bere an nlliulon to 



1 early Moralities or Mural-plays, but 
Hsioiially meet with similar pass- 
here there does nut appear to be 



Youne 



Here, as in niany otbBT passages of our 
old nritors. "puppet" nuy be nothing 
else than a term at coiiteuipt for a 
female. Bee hiquitf). 



vantage. I. In addition to ; to b.Mit 
Hull. lit, 3, 33; Olb. IV, H, Wl. 

2. Favorable cvudiUon. Oent. I, S, 8^J 
Mcb. 1,8, 11-1. 

3. (Superiority. Lucr. 34U; Mills. 1, I, 
103; HV. m, 6, 153. 

vara. Costard's way of pnniounclngvery. 

LLL. V, 3. 4S7, 
Varrina, dr.p. Friend to Poinpey. Ant. 
varict. I. A servant to a liuight {ustid 
without implying rejiroaubl. HV. IV, 
3, 2; Troil. 1. 1, 1. Keally the same 
wiHil as the modem valel. 
2. A term of reproach ; knave: rascal. 
Tp. IV, 1, 170: Wiv. I, S, lOtf; IHIV. 
ir, a. 35. 
varietry. Rabble ; mob. Ant. V, 2, 56. 
Varro, dr.p. tfervant to Brutus. Vks. 
vary. Cbange; cuprl», Lr, II, 3, (ft. 
vant brace. Anuor (or the arm. Troil. 

I, a, 397. cf. brace. 
Vaplans. Sir Andrew's quotation from 
Feste'snonsenKlnal speech: "tbeVapiaus 
panlng the Eijuinoctial of Queulius," 
wblcb, as Leigh Hunt says, Is "some 
glorious torrid luiie. lying beyond tbnw 
o'clouk in tbe morning" has cuused 
some diRCUsiiun without an; result, and 
no wonder. It Is mere uunseuse. but 
vei'y good noiuense or, as tjir Andrew 
nills it, " very Krai'ious fooling." 
Brewer, in his "Reader's Handbook," 
BB3-sofIt: " 'The Equinoctial of Queu- 
biis,' a line in 'the unknown sea' poraed 
by the Vapinns on the Qreek kalends of 
the Olytupiad era, B.C. TTT, act<ordin|{ 
tu tbe authority of Qiilnapalus." After 
some discussion of tbis "gracious fuul- 
injc," Fumeessays, in a sort of tentative 
nuuiner : " It Is not exclusively to 
Hsbelais that we should look for light, 
but ako to Astrology and to conjuring. 
And this Iwuls t» the only feeble little 
ray thut bere dawns on me. At tbe 
rink of Iwiug deemed a copeamate o( 81r 
Andrew, I am wULing to con(«s tb.it in 
Che distorted ' Figrogromltus ' I Uiiuh 
we niay posslldy Hud Sir Andrew'a 
Verelon of tbe Tetragrammalon," 
- — ■ Undl- Wlnt. 1, 1. 



3S; Per. 111,1,1. 



t of night — Um 
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dead void of night wiien liviug things 
have aU retired. Tp. I, 2, 827 ; Hml. I, 
2,198. 

A number of extended comments have 
been written about this expression and 
various readings have been suggested, 
e.g.f waist^ intimating the mtdd/e of the 
night and waste >=> dead or void. The 
word vast as used here needs no amend- 
ment and scarcely a gloss. It is one of 
those expressions of Bh. which convey 
precisely the idea he intended to impart, 
and this often without our being able 
to accurately define the words employed. 
**In the dead vast and middle of the 
night*' impresses us with just that 
"eerie" feeling appropriate to all the 
circumstances of the case. Vasty ac- 
cording to Skeat, is a 16th century word, 
and both waste and vast are originally 
the same. About the time of Sh. the 
two words seem to have been differ- 
entiated as to their meanings, but va^t 
seemed to carry with it the idea of 
waste as well as of immensity. 

vastidlty. Immensity. Meas. Ill, 1, 69. 

vastly. Like a waste. Lucr. 1740. See 
vast. 

vasty. Boundless; vast. Merch. II, 7, 
41 ; IHIV. Ill, 1, 63; HV., Prol. 13. 

Vaufhan, Sir Thomas, dr.p. RIII. 

vaultages. Caverns. HV. II, 4, 124. 

vaulty. Arched; vaulted. John III, 4, 
80, and V, 2, 53; Rom. Ill, 5, 33. 

vaunt. 1. The beginning. Troil., Prol. 
27. Prom the French avant. 
2. Boast; brag. 2HVI. Ill, I, 50. 

vaunt-courier. A forerunner. Lr. Ill, 
2,5. 

Vaux, dr.p. 2HVI. 

Vaux, Sir Nicholas, dr.p. HVIII. 

vaward. 1. The vanguard of an army. 
HV^ IV, 3, i;30; Cor. I, 6, 53. In IHVI. 
1, 1, 133, fie behig in the vaward^ placed 
behind, the term vaward has given rise 
to an apparent contradiction which 
Hanmer and Theobald have tried to 
avoid by changing vaward to rearward. 
But the vaward of an army is not a 
mathematical line without breadth or 
thickness; it has a front and a rear of 



its own, and this may explain the ap- 
parent confusion. Clarke's explanation 
is : Fastolfe, being in the front line of 
his own troop, at the head of his own 
division, was placed behind the main 
txxiy of the army. 

2. The forepart of anything. Mids. IV, 
1,110; 2HIV. I, 2, 199. 

vegetives. Vegetables. Per. Ill, 2, a6u 

Velutus, Sicinius, dr.p. Tribune of the 
people. Cor. 

velure. Velvet. Bhr. Ill, 2, Oa 

velvet guards. Velvet trimmings oo 
ladies' dresses. IHIV. Ill, I, 26L By 
this expression is meant the higher daos 
of female citizens whose g^wns (at least 
their holiday ones) were guarded with 
velvet. Maione. See guards. 

veney. A term in fencing; literally, a 
coming on or onset ; a turn or bout ; a 
hit or touch. Used metaphorically for 
a repartee or sally of wit. Wiv. I, 1, 
296 ; LLL. V, 1, 62. Also speUed venue^ 
venew and veny. 

vengeance, n. Mischief ; injury. Aa. 
IV, 3, 48 ; Tim. II, 8, 118. 

vengeance, adi7. Elxcessively; very. Cor. 
II, 2, 6. As an adj. in Kins. II, 3, 71, it 
means either dangerous or that he is 
very expert at the " trick o' the hip." 

Venice, Duke of, dr.p. Oth. and Merch. 

Venice. In regard to the passage in Ado. 
I, 1, 373, if Cupid have not spent all 
his quiver in Venice^ Capell tells ns 
that *' Venice was in Shakespeare's 
time, and is now, of such celebrity for 
its dissolute gallantries, that there is 
small occasion for extracts from any 
writer to prove the fitness of makin^^ 
that city the exhauster of all Cupid's 
quiver." All the writers of the 18th 
century agree in representing Venice in 
the same light as the ancients did 
Cyprus. 

vent, n. Escape; utterance. All's. II, 
8,313; Ant. V, 2, 853. 

This word, as it occurs in Cor. IV, 6, 
238, full of vent, has been explained as 
" like wine, full of working, effervescent, 
opposed to * mulled. ' " It has also been 
claimed that it is a hunting term, mean- 
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ing to wiiKloi'W'uiit game, aiul ILia8ir|i- 
p(^ed that war is cini<.>elv«iil sua dog full 
ot tlie exdtomeut o( tbA chose and 
tbralulnfrat tbele&xb. ButSb. nowhere 
aaea tbe wnrd In thb sense, j 
It i>rteii, Ixilh aa vurb and notiii, in ita 
nrdinulT' »»»». Here II BigiiiflHa the 
escape or relinf ot liHUterona B^iirits. 

vent, V. I. Tii *oid ; to get rid of. Tp. 
II. 2. Ill; Cym. 1.3,5; Cor. I. I, 2flB. 
2. To ntter ; to give exprasaiun to. A.«. 
II. 7, «; Tw. IV, 1. to. 

Tentanei. The hulen in a flute or flajtBo- 
kt nbli^h rugulAte Che iiol«. Hnil. Ill, 

VcntldluB, dr.p. One ot Tlmoo's false 
trivmlt. Tliu. 

VcnUdlna, dr.p. A friend to Antoay. 
Ant. 

rcntrfele. A cuTity. LLL. IV, 3. Ttt 

Venus. The goddess oF love ; referred to 
many times In Kb. woiks. Before she 
va» id^ntiflt'd witb tbe Greek ({odden, 
Aphrii.iitB,»he waiotia of the least Im- 
jiortant of tlie Rtuunn diFltiities, al- 
thou);h ber womlii)) wan estsblisbal at 
Bii enrlj date. But the Roiuana idtnti> 
fled her with the Orevk Kodden and all 
tbe leg^ils perMiuiniE to tb« latter were 
attributed to Venus. She ja said to 
have si]r[«»>«l nil tbe ntlier giolc leases 
ill lie«ut; and to bave hail tbe power to 
niabeotberalieaiillfulBndbvloveil. Bbe 
hod a magic: girdle and whoever wiire 
it immedlHlelr Iwiianie tbeobjectof love 
anil desire. Through her iiiHut- iiee Paris 
won Heleu frumherboshtuid, MeneUus. 
Bee Ftirii. 

In the Iliad she is said to bave been 
the daughter of Jupiter anit Dlone ; 
later traditions make htr tbe daughter 
of Satiim, but tbe poets moat freiiuently 
relate that she arose front tbe foam of 
the sea. Hbe was tlie wife of Vulran. 
hat was tnlibless to bim and carried on 
■n Intrigue witb Mara, whence she 1h 
called. In Tp. IV, 1, 99, Mart't hut 
mtnion. Vutcan rougbt tbem both in 
an Invisible net and expciaed them to 
tbo ridicule of the nnembleil gods, 
la Uie TsgeUbl* kingdom tbo niTTtlei 



riHe, apple, poppy, ele., were mcreil to 
her. The animals wliieh are saiTed to 
her are tbe sparrow, tbe dove, tbe swan 
and the swallow, and tbej are iiien- 
tioi>ed as her messengera or as drawing 
her eliariot. The planet, Venus, and 
tbe month of April are likewise sacred 
to her. See Cyllirrnt. 

The wlckrd battard of Frnun (As. 
IV, 1, 3161 Is, of ronrae, Cupid. 

Ver. The spring; season after winter. 
Kins. I. 1. 7. 

vcrlMl. I. Iiiteral ; word for word. Ven. 
Sit. 

2. Expressed in words, Lr. IV. 8, 26. 
Fumesg explains tbis line tbns ; " Did 
abe give you to understand her meaning 
by tnoTili as well as by the furegoiug 
external t«itinu>uiai ot sorrow ( ' ' 

3. Plain-spoken or, ain.'ording to some, 
verbose. Cym. 11,8, 111, 

verdict. LIterBlly. a true nying. Wt a 
wrdiclf—aa I say right I are we 
agreed t Cor. I, I, 11. 

verge, Biiaoe ; bound ; oumpan. RII. II, 

I, IftJ; RIII. IV, I.BO. 

Verges, dr.)). A foolish old ofllcer. Ado. 
Vernon, dr.p. Of tbe Wblte Rose or 

York faction. IHVI. 
'emon. Sir Riobar.!. dr.p. IHIV. 
VcrsaL A corruption of unlceniat Rom. 

II, ■!, 319. 

verses. Tbe tine, By mafic veritt Kave 
eoHtritrtd hit end (IHVI. 1, 1, 37) refer* 
to tbe notion wblch wns prevalent for a 
long time that life might lie taken away 
by metrical cbarms. " As superstition 
grew weaken-, these charms were iniag- 
Ined only to bave power on ti rational 
auimals. In onr aiitlior's time it was 
supposed that the Irhh could kill rats 
by a song." Johiuoa. of. As. Ill, 3. 
188. 

The fanciful idea tbnt rata were com- 
monly rhymed to dMitb. in Ireland. 
aroaa probably from some metrical 
cbarm or Incantation used for that pur- 
pose. Sir W. Temple seems to derive 
it from the Runio Incantations: for, 
after siieekinK of them In various ways, 
beadds: "And thepnivarbof rAifminj) 
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rats to deatb caiius I Kuppose, from the 
same root." 
Vesta. Although her name does not occur 
in Sh., the word Vestal cannot be well 
understood without a luowledge of her 
mytholog^ical character. 

She was one of the great Roman 
divinities and was the goddess of the 
hearth. In the ancient Roman house 
the hearth was the central part, and 
around it all the inmates daily assembled 
for their coninion meal; every meal 
thus taken was a fresh bond of union 
and affection among the members of a 
family, and at the same time an act of 
worship of Vesta combined with a 
sacrifice to her and the Penates. Every 
dwelling-house, therefore, was, in some 
sense, a temple of Vesta, but a public 
sanctuary united all the citizens of the 
state into one large family. This sanc- 
tuary stood in the Forum, between the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills, and not 
far from the temple of the Penates. 
The gcKldess was not represented in her 
temple by a statue, but the eternal fire 
burning on her hearth or altar was her 
living symlKil. This fire was believed 
to have been brought by ^neas from 
Troy along with the images of the 
Penates, and it was continually watched 
and kept up by Vestals who were sup- 
posed to be chaste and pure maidens. 
The extinction of this fire was con- 
sidered as the most fearful of all pro- 
digies and emblematic of the extinction 
of the state. If such misfortune befell 
and was caused by the carelessness of 
the priestess on duty, she was stripped 
and scourged by the Pontifex Maximus, 
in the dark and with a screen inter- 
|K>sed, and he rekindled the flame by 
the f rietitm of two pieces of wood from 
a /W 105 arbor. 

Supreme importance was attached to 
the purity of the Vestals, and a terrible 
punishment awaited her who violated 
the vow of chastity. When condemned 
by the college of pontifices, she was 
stripi)e<l of her vitiae and other badges 
of ofiice, was scourged, attired like a 



cor])!<eand 1»onietoa small underground 
vault which had been previooBly pre 
pared. There she was actually borie 
alive, the earth over the vault beii^ 
leveled and made to oonform to th 
surrounding ground. In every case th 
paramour was publicly scourged t 
death in the Forum. 

To compensate for this life of privi 
tion they had numerous and importaii 
privileges and honors, and after a sei 
vice of thirty years they might retin 
re-enter life and even marry. 
Vestal, n. A priestess of Vesta. Vei 
752; Lucr. 88:J; Ant. Ill, 12, 81 ; Pel 
I V, 5, 7. Hence, a chaste wronian. Mid 

II, 1, 158, and ironically in Err. IV, i 
78, the allusion being to her faiir*T*g cai 
of the kitchen fire. See Vesta and cj 
tinder. 

very. True. Gent. Ill, 2, 41; Herd 

III, 2, 22«. 

Vestal, a c//. Pure; chaste. Rom. II, * 
8; Per. 111,4, 10. 

via. 1 . Off with you I go I Merch. II, 2, 1 ] 
2. Florio, in his '* Italian and EUiglis 
Dict.,^' gives: *'Via, an adverbe c 
encouraging much used by ooinniauden 
as also by riders to their horses, Gk>e on 
forward, on, away, goe to, on quickly.' 
8HVI. II, 1, 182. 

As it occurs in LLL. V, 1, 156, i 
evidently means ** speak out.'* Thi 
word has various meanings according 
to the words to which it is joined. 

vice, n. 1. A well-known mechanica 
tool consisting of two jaws which maj 
be forced together with a screw. Heno 
it signifies a tight grasp or hold. 2HI V 
II, 1, 34. As it occurs in Ado. V, 2, 21 
it probably has the same meaning 
8ome have defined it as a screw, fron 
the French via (from which it is un 
doubtedly derived), but the tool whid 
is known to us as a vice is described bj 
Moxon (1677) under that name. Thonii 
calls attention to the well-known fad 
(as shown in numerous engravings) thai 
the circular bucklers of the 16th century 
now called more commonly ** targets,' 
had frequently a central spike or * 'piJce ' 
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which was usually screwed into the 
center of the buckler. It is evident that 
to turn this screw in with sufficient force 
to make it hold firmly, must have re- 
quired the use of a vice. But there 
is evidently a coarse quibble in Bene- 
dict's 8i)eech, and the word might mean 
either a vice or a screw. 
2. A character in the old Moralities or 
Moral-plays frequently referred to by 
Sh., and evidently so named from the 
vicious qualities attributed to him. 
Usually he was a mischievous buffoon ; 
he wore sometimes the parti-coloured 
dress of a fool, a feature which Dyce 
thinks f^sive rise to the expression **a 
king of shreds and patches.** Like the 
fool, he was sometimes furnished with 
a dagger of lath, and it was not unusual 
that it should be gilt With this he 
belabored the devil till he made him 
roar. Tw. IV, 2, 134; Hml. UI, 4, 98. 
Beeiuiquity ; nails; vanity, 
vice, V. (Generally explained as, to screw. 
Wint. I, 2, 416; and cf. Tw. V, 1, 
125. 
vicious. Blameable; wrong. Oth. Ill, 

8, 145; Cym. V, 5, 65. 
victualler. In 2HIV. II, 4, 875, all victu- 
allers do so^ Steevens notes that ** the 
brothels were formerly screened, under 
pretext of being victualling houses and 
fai?«rn«," just as they are in New York 
at present under the name of ** Raines* 
Law Hotels." 
vie. 1. To compete; to rival. Ant. V, 
2,98; Per. 111,1,26. 
2. A term at gleek, Primero and other 
g^ames signifying to challenge or invite. 
In one of Qifford's notes on Jonson's 
works we read : ** To vie was to hazard, 
to put down, a certain sum upon a hand 
at cards ; to revie was to cover it with 
a larger sum, by which the challenged 
became the challenger, and was to be 
revied in his turn, with a proportionate 
increase of stake. This vying and re- 
vying upon each other continued till 
one party lost courage and gave up the 
whole, or obtained, for a stipulated 
sum, a discovery of his antagonist's 



cards, when the best hand swept the 
table." 8hr. II, 1,81L 
viewiess. Invisible. Meas. HI, 1, 134. 
vigitant. Evidently a blunder of Do^ 

berry for vigilant. Ado. Ill, 8, 100. 
vlUagery. Either a district of villages or 
simply a village and its outlying houses. 
Mids. II, 1, 85. This is the only known 
instance of the occurrence of this word. 
villain. 1. Originally this word signified 
merely a feudal serf who belonged to 
the land and whose rights as regards 
property, real or personal, were quite 
limited. Contrary to the definition 
given by many authors (Schm. and 
others), ** the villain was not a slave, 
but a freeman minus the very important 
rights of his lord.*' {E, A. Freeman^ 
*' Norman Conquest.**) For full dis- 
cussion see Cent. Diet., s.v, villain. 
Hence, a base-bom person ; a peasant ; 
a clown. Lucr. 1338 ; As. I, 1, 59 ; Tit 
IV, 8, 73; Lr. 111,7,78. 
2. A rascal ; a scoundrel Tp. I, 2, 809; 
Hml. 1, 5, 106; do. 1, 5, 108 ; Oth. 1, 1, lia 
On the passage in Hml. I, 5, 128, 
There^s ne''er a villain dwelling in cUl 
Denmark but he's an arrant knave, 
Seymour remarks: *' Hamlet begins 
these words in the ardour of sincerity 
and confidence; but suddenly alarmed 
at the magnitude of the disclosure he is 
going to make, not only to Horatio, but 
to another besides, he breaks off hastily : 
* There*s ne*er a villain in all Denmark * 
that can match (perhaps he would have 
said) my uncle in villainy; and then, 
recollecting the danger of such a declar- 
ation, he pauses for a moment and then 
abruptly concludes : * but he*s an arrant 
knave.**' 

3. Sometimes used as a term of endear- 
ment, just as we hear children fondly 
called "litUe rogue** and ''little rascal.** 
Err. I, 2, 19; Wint. I, 2, 186; Tw. U, 5, 
16; Troll. 111,2,85. 
villain, adj. Same as preceding (2) but 
used ad jectively. Merch. II, 8, 4 ; RIIL 
IV, 4, 144 ; Cym. IV, 2, 71. 
vllliago. A base coward. (Italian, vigli- 
acco.) 2HVLIV, 8, 49. 
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vlnalgre. Vinegar. (French; literaUy, 
tour wine.) See nutrL 

Vincentio, dr.p. Duke of Vienna. Meas. 

Yincentio, dr.p. An old gentleman of 
Pisa. Shr. 

yindlcatlve. Revengeful. TroU. I V, 5, 107. 

vfliiewcd*st. Meet mouldy. Troil. II, 1, 15. 

viol. Said to be a six-stringed guitar. 
RII. I, 8, 162. 

Viola« dr.p. In love with the Duke of 
Illyria. Tw. 

viol-de-gamboys. A base viol or viol da 
gamlMt. Tw. I, 8, 27. **It appears, 
from numerous passages in our old plays, 
that a viol de gam bo was an indispens- 
able piece of furniture in every fashion- 
able house, where it hung up in the 
beet chamber, much as the guitar does 
in Spain and the violin in Italy, to be 
played on at will and to fill up the void 
of conversation. Whoever pretended 
to fasliion affected an acquaintance with 
this instrument.** Oifford. It was so 
called because it was held between the 
legs, gamba being Italian for legs. 

VIoleiita, dr.p. Neighbor to Widow of 
Florence. AlPs. 

vioienteth. Is violent Troil. IV, 4, 4. 

Vlrgiiia* dr.p. Wife to Coriolanus. Cor. 

virgin, V. To be chaste ; to keep uncon- 
taminated. Cor. V, 3, 48. 

virginal, n. (Generally used in the plural 
and frequently, though erroneously, 
spoken of as a pair of virginals. It was 
** an instrument of the spiunet kind, but 
made quite rectangulair, like a small 
piano-forte.'* Nares. The name whs 
probably derived from their being used 
by young girls. Kins. Ill, 8, 34. 

virginai, v. To pat or tap with the finger 
as if playing upon a virginal. Wint. 
I, 2, 125. 

virgin kniglit. '' Knight, in its original 
signification, means foUawer or pupil^ 
and in this sense may be feminine. 
Helena, in AU*s. [I, 8, 120], uses knight 
in the same signification.** Johnson. 
Steevens explains the expression as 
virgin hero, i.e., one who had not yet 
achieved any adventure, and adds that 
** Hero had as yet atchieved no matri- 



monial one.*' Ado. V, 8, IS. BntthiiiB' 
terpretatioo is not only far^f eldMd, b« 
clearly inapplicable here. Maloneqaofei 
from The Two .VoMe IS:insinen : 

O sacred, shadowj-, ooid and rmntsirt 
queen, 
—who to th J female knights 
AUow*8t no more blood than will uMike 
a blush. 
Which is their order*8 



Dyce calls attention to Wiv. IL 1, 15 
and 16, where nigbt is made to rhjiae 
to knight. 
virtue. 1. Valor; br a very. Among tfae 
Romans the predominant signillcstin 
of virtus. Cor. I, 1, 41 ; do. II, 2, 88; 
Lr. V, 8, 103 ; Kins. Ill, 6, 82, 

2. Accomplishments. Per. IV, 6^ 1S& 

3. Power; ability; eflaciency. Soon. 
LXXXI, 18; Merch. V, 1, 101 ; HVIIL 
V, 8, 50 ; Oth. I, 8, 330. 

4. The essence ; the ultimate suhstauoa 
Tp. 1, 2, 27: Mids. IV, 1, 174. 

5. Personification. 2HIV. H, 4, 51; 
HVIII. Ill, 1, 108 (with a quibble on 
cardinal virtues). Tlni. Ill, 5, 7. 

virtuous. Powerful; efBcacioos. Mesa 
II, 2, 168; Mids. Ill, 3, 8d7; Oth. Ill, 
4, 111. 

Sir Toby Belch*s question : I>o8t tho% 
think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale t (Tw. 
II, 3, 123) is thus explained by Lether- 
land : ** It was the custom on bolidays 
and saints' days to make cakes in bononr 
of the day. The Puritans called this 
superstition; and [in line 151 of this 
same act and scene] Maria says tliat 
* Malvolio is sometimes a kind of puri- 
tan. * See Quarlous*s Account of Rabbi 
Busy, Act I, Sc. 8, in Ben Jonson's 
Bartholomew Pair.** 

vlsitatlng. Surveying; viewing. Kins. 
I, 1, 146. The etymological meaning of 
the word. 

visitings. Fits ; attacks. Mcb. I, 5, 4& 

vixen. Properly, a she-fox; hence, ap- 
plied to an ill-tempered, spiteful, snap- 
pish woman. Mids. Ill, 2, 824. 

The form of the word is especially in> 
teresting as being the only instanoe in 
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which the feminine termination en has 
been preserved. 

vizaments. The Welsh priest^s corrup- 
tion of ddmsements. Wiv. I, 1, 89. 

Vllorxa. See Ullorxa. 

vloutinf stoffs. The Welshman's pro- 
nunciation of floutiiific-stocks, t.e., laugh- 
ing-stocks. Wiv. IV, 6, 83. 

voice, n. Authority ; direction. Mids. 
I, 1, M; AU's. II, 3, 60. 

voice, V. 1. To report; to proclaim. Tim. 
IV, 8, 81. 

2. To nominate ; to vote for. Cor. II, 
8,243. 

voiding-lobby. Ante-room. 2HVI. IV, 
1,61. 

volable. Quick-witted. LLL. Ill, 1, 67. 

Voltimand, dr.p. A courtier. Hml. 

voluble. Fickle ; inconstant. Oth. II, 
1, 242. 

Volumnia, dr.p. Mother to Coriolanus. 
Cor. 

Volumnius, dr.p. Friend to Brutus and 
Cassius. Cffis. 

voluntary. A volunteer. John II, 1, 67 ; 
TroiL II, 1, 106. 

vomit. The passage in Cym. I, 6, 44 to 

46, has called forth explanations from 

several corns. lachimo, in his pretended 

rapture, makes a comparison between 

Imogen and some "jay of Italy,*' and 

declares that the latter is, in comparison, 

so sluttish that to one iitho has once 

beheld Imogen, she would cause nausea 

in the hungry, i.e., in those who are 

empty. A common idea with the poets. 

cf. Bums's "Tam o' Bhanter*' — gazing 

on the ** withered beldams, auld and 

droll," and the poet wondering why it 

"did na turn his stomach.'' 

votaress. A devotee; one consecrated 

by a vow or solenm promise. Mids. II, 

1, 123 and 163; Per. IV, Pnd. 4. Also 

spelt votress. 

votarist. A votary ; one who has taken a 

vow ; masculine of votaress. Tim. IV, 

8, 27 ; Meas, I, 4, 5 ; Oth. IV, 3, 190. 

Vox. Latin for voice ; it also means tone ; 

accent. When Feste tells Olivia that 

she must allow Vox, he means that she 

must allow him to read Malvolio's letter 



with the appropriate tone, <.«., loud and 
madman-like. The meaning is obvious, 
though some coms. have been puzzled 
over it. Heath says, " this word hath 
absolutely no meaning. " Tw. V, 1 , 804. 
Vulcan. The Roman god of fire whose 
worship was of considerable political 
importance at Rome at an early day. 
The Roman poets transferred all the 
stories relating to the Qreek Hephaestus 
to their own Vulcan, the two divinities 
having, in the course of time, been com- 
pletely identified. According to the 
Homeric account, Hephaestus or Vulcan 
was the son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Hera 
(Juno). He is the god of fire, especially 
in so far as it manifests itself as a power 
of physical nature in volcanic districts, 
and in so far as it is the indispensable 
means in arts and manufactures, and 
hence he is regarded as a skilful work- 
man in all arts carried on by fire. Ado. 
I, 1, 187. His workshop was at first on 
Olympus, but later poets assign him 
some volcanic isle with the Cyclopes, 
Brontes, Steropes and others as his 
workmen and assistants. The flames 
and foul gasses which issue from these 
places were thus accounted for, and 
hence the allusion in Hml. Ill, 2, 89. 
His favorite workshop was on the isle 
of Lemnos. 

He is said to have been quite lame, 
his legs being very weak and sustained 
by artificial supports skilfully made of 
gold. Some say he was lame from 
birth; others, that he was made lame 
by his fall when Jupiter threw him out 
of heaven for taking the part of his 
mother in one of her quarrels with his 
father. But during the best period of 
Grecian art, he was represented as a 
vigorous man, with a beard, and was 
characterised by his hammer or some 
other instrument, his oval cap and the 
chiton which leaves the right shoulder 
and arm uncovered. He is among the 
male what Minerva is among the female 
deities, for, like her, he gave skill to 
mortal artistB and, conjointly with her, 
he was believed to have taught men the 
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arts which embellish and adorn life. 
He had the most beautiful of the god- 
desses for bis wife, but she proved un- 
faithful and preferred the more showy 
and handsome Mars to her brainy and 
skilful husband. Hence, the allusion in 
Tit. II, 1, 89, to Vulcan\n badge^ i.e., 
the cuckold^s horns. See VeuMS. 

vulgar, n. 1. The common people. HV. 
IV, 7, 80; CsBs. I, 1, 75 ; Wint. II, 1, 94. 
2. The common tongue; vernacular. 
LLL. IV, 1,70; As. V, 1, 58. 

vulgar, adj. Common ; ordinary ; pub- 



lia Hml. I, 2, 99; Err. Ill, 1, 100; 
Lr. IV, 6, 214. 

In the time of Sh. this word did not 
convey the opprobrious meaning that it 
now carries. Thus, in Tw. Ill, 1, 135, 
Viola says: for His a vulgar proofs 
that is, a common, an obvious proof. 
The vulgar heart (2HVI. I, 8, 90) — the 
heart of the people. A vulgar 8t€UioH 
(Cor. II, 1, 231) s» a standing place in 
the crowd. 
vulgarly. Publicly. It does not mean 
rudely or obscenely. Meas. V, 1, 160. 




»AFER-CAKe. A very thin, 
brittle cake. For oaths are 
straws, m,en^s faiths are 
wafer-cakes. HV. II, 8, 53. 
In the old dramatists the wafer- woman 
bore a somewhat unenviable character 
as a go-between, and perhaps a not very 
trustworthy one. See Nares, s.v. wafer- 
woman. 
waft. To beckon. Err. II, 2, 111 ; Mercb. 

V, 1, 11; Hml. 1,4,78. 
waftage. Passage by water. Err. IV, 

1,95; Troil. 111,2, 11. 
wafture. The act of beckoning. Caes. 

II, 1, 246. 
wage. 1. To bet. Hml. V, 2, 154 ; Lr. 
I, 1, 158. 

2. To pay wages to. Cor. V, 6, 40. 

3. To counterpoise ; to be in opposition 
to. Ant. V, 1, 31 ; Per. IV, 2, 34. 

4. To contend against ; to fight. Lr. II, 
4, 212. 

In the passage, To wake, and wage a 
danger profitless (Oth. I, 3, 30), the 
word wage is defined by Steevens as to 
fight, to combat. It has generally been 
explained, however, as to hazard; to 
attempt. In other passages, as in IHIV. 
IV, 4, 20, To wage an instant trial 
with the king, and John I, 1, 266, The 
awe less lion could not wage the fight, 
it more probably means to carry on the 






fight. In both cases the ones conoemed 
did hazard the fight, but ooold not 
wage it. 

waggon. This word as used by Sh. is 
equivalent to chai'iot or other vehicle 
adapted to rapid motion. In Rngland 
the meaning has entirely changed, and 
the word is now used to designate heavy, 
slow-moving conveyances adapted to 
carry freight. It furnishes another 
instance of our retention of the same 
meaning that the word had when first 
brought over to this country. Wint. 
IV, 4, 118 ; Tit..V, 2, 51 ; Rom. I. 4, 69. 
For a full discussion of this point see 
White's 1st ed., Vol. V, p. 402. 

wagtail. A familiar bird in Great Britain, 
of which the most noticeable feature is 
the continual wagging motion of its 
tail. Generally known as the ** water 
wagtail,'* Motacilla lugubris, from its 
habit of frequenting streams. Kent 
applies the name as a term of opprobrium 
to the ducking and wagging Oswald. 
Lr. II, 2, 73. cf. silly-ducking in line 
109 of same scene. 

wailful. Mournful; doleful. Gent. IH, 
2,69. 

wain. A wagon. C/»ar/««' wain— Charles* 
wagon. See Charles^ wain. IHIV. II, 
1, 2. Wain-ropes — cart-ropes. Tw. 
Ill, 2, 64. 
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waist. *'That part of a ship which is 
coutained between the quarter-deck and 
forecastle, being usually a hollow space, 
with an ascent of several steps to either 
of those places." Wright. Tp. I, 2, 197. 

waitings-women. The suggestion, in Lr. 
IV, 1, &X that the fiend Flibbertigibbet, 
he of ** mopping and mowing," pos- 
sesses chambermaids and waiting- 
women was thought by Theobald to 
be an allusion to the three chamber- 
maids in the family of Mr. Edward 
Peckham mentioned in Harsnet's *' De- 
claration," from which Malone quotes 
to the effect that if she ** hold her armes 
and handes stiflTe, make an tike faces, 
grinne, mow and mop like an ape — 
then no doubt — the young girle is owle- 
blasted and possessed. " Moberly thinks 
it refers to chaml)ermaids who perform 
antics before their mistresses* looking- 
glasses. 

wake, n. A nightly festival, kept origin- 
ally on the day of dedication of a parish 
church ; vigilia. LLL. V, 3, 818 ; Wiut. 
IV%3, 109; Lr. Ill, «, 77. 

Through the lai'ge attendance from 
neighbouring parishes at wakes, devo- 
tion and reverence gradually diminished, 
until they ultimately became mere fairs 
or markets, characterized by merry- 
making and often disgraced by indulg- 
ence and riot. The wake or revel of 
country |>arishes was originally the day 
of the week on which the church had 
\teen dedicated ; afterward, the day of 
the year. Brande. 

wake, V. To keep late revel. Hml. 1, 4, 8. 

Wales, Henry, Prince of, dr.p. After- 
wards Henry V. IHIV. and 2H1V. 

Wales, Edward, Prince of, dr.p. Bon to 
Edward IV. RIII. 

wall-eyed. Having a^ large portion of the 
white of the eye visible, which gives a 
fierce look to the eye; glaring-eyed. 
John IV, 8, 49 ; Tit. V, 1, 44. Certainly 
not blear-eyed in any known dialect. 
Yet so stated in a recent " Glossary." 

wall-newt. A species of lizard. Lr. Ill, 

4. i:^l 
It is not a newt, as the true newt lives 



in water and very damp places, and 
not on walls. Mrs. Browning, in her 
'* Aurora Leigh," thus alludes to these 
"wall-newts": 

Lizards, the green lightnings of the 

walls, • • • 
With such prodigious eyes in such 

small heads. 

See lizard and newt. 

walls. The pa.ssage in Lr. V, 8, 78, the 
walls are thine^ has been a subject 
for discussion. Some think that ''the 
walls " allude to Regan's castle referred 
to in line 345 of this scene. Warburton 
explains it as '*a metaphorical phrase 
taken from the camp and signifying, 
to surrender at discretion. Johnson 
and Steevens accept this, and Steevens 
refers to Cym. II, 1, 67, for a parallelisnL 
Rolfe thinks this is the correct inter- 
pretation. 

wanned. Turned pale and wan. Hml. 
II, 3, 580. 

wannlon. Used only in the phrase uHth 
a wannion « with a vengeance. Per. 

II, 1, 17. 

want. The passage in Mcb. Ill, 6, 8, WTio 
cannot want the thought, has given 
rise to much discussion. Malone makes 
this remark: ** The sense requires: WJio 
can want the thought. Tet, I believe, 
the text is not corrupt. Shakespeare is 
sometimes incorrect in these minutiae." 
R. Q. White, after giving some pretty 
positive views in his ** Shakespeare^s 
Scholar," says in his 1st ed. : "A recol- 
lection of the mistakes that I have made 
myself and known others to make have 
led me unwillingly to the belief that 
Bialone may be right"; and in his 
''Riverside" ed. he has this note: 
" Shakespeare meant ' Who can want,* 
etc. ; an example of heterophemy." 
[Heterophemy means saying one thing 
when another thing is meant] 

The word want has two very distinct 
meanings in Sh., with several varying 
shades. In some passages, as in RIII. 

III, 1, 6, / want more uncles here to 
welcome me, it signifies desire, need of. 
In others, as in Tim. Ill, 3, 48, it sigiii. 
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fies u, be without, and in Lr. I, 1, '2S2, 
it seeius to be used in both senses. That 
it retains both senses even now is a 
matter of common knowledge, but that 
in old English or Scotch the second 
meaning was more marked than it is 
to-day is also well known. As an in- 
stance of this we may citef Burns 's 
famous Selkirk ** Grace " : 

Some hae meat, and canna eat. 
And some wad eat that want it ; 

But we hae meat, and we can eat. 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 

Here the meaning of the second line is : 
Some would eat who have no meat. 

In trying to get at the meaning of 
the passage in Mcb. we must bear in 
mind that the whole speech is ironical ; 
Lennox is saying exactly the opposite 
of what he means. 
wanton. In addition to the usual mean- 
ings, sometimes signities effeminate; 
feeble : brought up in luxury. John 
V, 1, 70; RIL V, y, 10; Hml. V, 2, 210. 
want-wit. An idiot. Merch. I, 1, 6. 
wappened. Overworn; stale. Tim. IV, 
3, 3.S. Other readings, such as wained^ 
vapidly woepinedy etc., have been sug- 
gested, but g<xxl authority has l)een 
found for the word as it stands, though 
it would l>e impossible to discuss its 
origin in these pages. 
ward. 1. A guard made in fencing. Tp. 

I, 2, 47L 
2. Prison. 2HVL V, 1, 112. 
warden. A large, hai'd pear, chiefly use<l 
for roasting or baking. Wardeii-piea 
— pies made of warden pears. Wint. 
IV, 8, 48. " They are now generally 
baked or stewo<l without crust; and 
coloure<l with cochineal, not saffron, 
as in old tim(^.'' Nares. 
warder. " A kind of truncheon or staff 
of conunand carried by a king or by 
any conunander-in-chief, the throwing 
down of which seems to have been a 
solenm act of prohibition, to stay pro- 
ceedings. I do not know that it was 
called warder except on such oc<^asions. " 
Nares. RIL 1, 8, 118; 2HIV. IV, 1, 
125. 



Ware. A town in Hertfordshire, England, 
about 21 miles north of London. The 
allusion in Tw. Ill, 2, 51, to ih€ bed of 
Ware in England is to a carious piece 
of furniture, celebrated by 8h. and 
Jonson. It is still preserved, and is 
made of oak, richly carved, measuring 
ten feet, nine inches in length ; ten feet, 
nine inches in width, and seven feet, 
six inches in heighth. Nares says that 
it was reported to be ** capable of hokl- 
ing twenty or twenty-four persons ; but 
in order to accommodate that number, 
it is evident that they most lie at Un^ 
and bottom with their feet meeting in 
the middle." He gives the siae as twelve 
feet square, but the actual measure- 
ments are as given above. Nares 
further tells us that *Mn Chaancy^s 
' Hertfordshire * there is an account of 
its receiving at once twelve men and 
their wives, who lay at top and bottom, 
in this mode of arrangement : first, two 
men, then two women, and so on alter- 
nately, so that no man was near to any 
woman but his wife. For the ridiculous 
conclusion of the story, I refer to that 
book." 

In regard to its history Dyce says: 
'* At what inn in Ware it was kept 
dtu'ing 8hakespeare^s days is uncertain : 
but, after being for many years at the 
Saracen ^s Head, it was sold there by 
auction in September, 1864, and knocked 
down at a hundred guineas (the news- 
{Mipers erroneously adding that Mr. 
Charles Dickens was the purchaser)." 
*ware pencils. SeeB. 
warn. To summon. John II, 1, 201; 
Rom. V, 3, 207 ; Caes. V, 1, 5. 

The phrase Ood warn us, in As. IV, 
1, 1, has been thought by some to be a 
corruption of Ood ward tcs, i.e., guard 
us. Others explain it as ** summon us," 
as in RIII. I, 8, 39. It undoubtedly 
means *' Gkxl protect us," but the idiom 
is unusual. 
warning. A summons. Mids. V, 1, 311 ; 

Hml. I, 1, 152. 
warp. In the line. Though thou the 
waters warp (As. II, 7, 187;, the mean* 
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ing of warp is not positively clear, but 
the interpretation of Wright is, no 
doubt, the correct one. He says : ** We 
may therefore understand by the warp- 
ing of the waters either the change pro- 
duced in them by the action of the 
frost or the bending and ruffling of 
their surface caused by the wintry 
wind/* Probably the latter. Any one 
who has stood by a pond on a wintry 
day and seen a sharp, cold wind ruffle its 
surface, must recall the intensely chill- 
ing and dreary character of the scene, 
corresponding exactly to the tenor of 
the song — Blaw^ blow, thou wintry 
wind. 

warrant. The usual explanation of the 
phrase Lord warrant ua (As. Ill, 8, 5), 
is : Lord protect us ! 

warrener. A gamekeeper. Wiv. 1, 4, 28. 

Wart, dr.p. One of FaUtaff's recruits. 
2HIV^ 

Warwick, Earl of, dr.p. Known as ** The 
King-maker." IHVI. ; 2HV1.; 8HVI. 

wary. The expression, hold their honours 
in a wary distance (0th. II, 8, 58), is 
explained by Rolfe as being sensitive 
\%ith regard to their honour; quick to 
take offence at a supposed insult. 

wash, n. The sea. HtuL III, 2, 14A. 
German ooms. have expended a great 
deal of useless conjecture in regard to 
this word, but the meaning is so obvious 
that it cannot g^ve rise to a doubt ex- 
cei)t under a cloud of useless learning. 
**The original sense was probably *to 
wet, ' hence, to flood with water. " Skeat, 
The verb, by a common transition, was 
afterwards used also as a noun, and is 
in common use in household parlance. 
It has also l)een speciflcally applied to 
an arm of the North Sea, on the coast 
of England, between Norfolk and Lin- 
colnshire, which has been called ** The 
Wash." 

washed. Weeping. Lr. I, 1, 271. The 
word wash is often applied to weeping, 
as in Ado. I, 1, 27 ; Mids. II, 2, 93 ; 
Horn. II, 8, 70, and el8ewhei*e. 

Washford. The old name of Wexford, 
iu Ireland, IHVLIV,7,68. 



waspish-headed. Irritable; petulant. Tp. 
IV, 1, 99. 

wassail. A drinking bout ; a carousing. 
LLL. V, 2, 818; Mcb. I, 7, 64; Hml. I, 
4, 9. In Ant. I, 4, 56, some eds. read 
vassails^ others vassals, 

wassail cflindle. * * A large candle lighted 
up at a feast. There is a poor quibble 
upon the word wax, which signifies 
increase as well as the matter of the 
honey-comb." Johnson. 2HI V. 1, 2, 179. 

wat. A name for the hare used colloqui- 
ally amongst sportsmen. Yen. 697. 

watch. The watch is referred to several 
times in Sh., as in Tp. II, 1, 12; LLL. 
UI, 1, 194; Tw. II, 5, 66. "The inven- 
tion of striking watches is ascribed to 
Peter Hele, of Nuremberg, about the 
year 1510." Wright. 

The passage in Tw. II, 5, 66, which in 
the Fl. reads winde up my vxUch^ or 
play ufith my some rich lewell, has a 
dash after play with m.y in the g.a. 
text. This was inserted by Collier, who 
says: "It is more natural to suppose 
that Malvolio, having mentioned his 
watch, then rather a rarity, wishes to 
enumerate some other valuable in his 
possession, and pauses after *or play 
with my,' following it up with the 
words * some rich jewel,' not being able 
on the sudden to name any one in par- 
ticular." Nicholson makes the follow- 
ing very pertinent suggestion : " There 
is here a true touch of nature and a 
most humoorous one. While Sir Toby 
is being fetched to the presence, the 
Lord Malvolio would frowningly wind 
up his watch or play with — here, from 
foitse of habit, he fingers [his badge of 
office] and is about to add play with my 
chain, but suddenly remembering that 
he would be no longer a steward, or 
other gold-chained attendant, he stops 
short, and then confusedly alters his 
plirase to—* some rich jeweL' " Apud 
Fumess. 

watch^ase. Generally explained as a 
sentry-box. 2HIV. Ill, 1, 17. "This 
allades to the watchman set in garrison 
towns Qu some eminence attending upon 
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an alarum bell, which was to ring out 
in case of fire or any approaching 
danger." Hanmer. On the other hand, 
Holt WTiite, followed by C. and M. 
Clarke and some others explain the 
term as referring to an alarm watch or 
clock. But the fact that 'larum bell is 
mentioned as well as watch-case would 
Reem to be in fa\ror of Hanmer *s gloss. 
water. 1. A well-known liquid. The 
expression, But what should go by 
water (Oth. IV, 2, 104) -= by weeping. 

The clown's saying, / am for all 
waters (Tw. IV, 2, 68), is generally 
supposed to mean, ** I can tummy hand 
to anything ; like a fish, I can swim in 
all waters." 

To raise waters — to excite tears. 
Merch. II, 2, 52. 

2. The lustre of a diamond. Tim. I, 1, 
18; Per. 111,2, 102. 
water, V. To drink. IHIV. II, 4, 17. cf. 
the expression, his steeds to water. 
Cym. II, 8, 23. 
water-colours. Literally, colors mixed 
with water instead of oil; hence, thin 
and transparent. In IHIV. V, 1, 80, it 
seems to mean flimsy excuses. Others 
define the term as ** weak fellows." 
water-gall. A secondary rainbow. Lucr. 

15,S8. 
waterish. Abounding in water ; weak ; 
thin; insipid. Lr. 1, 1, 2<U. Burgundy 
al>oun(ied in streams, and Burgundians 
l>oast'ed that it was the best- watered 
district in France. Tlie expression is 
here used contemptuously, as in Oth. 
Ill, 8, 15. 
water-rugs. Rough water dogs. Mcb. 

111,1,94. 
water -work. A painting execute<l in 
water-colors or in distemper. 2HIV. 
II, 1, 158. 
watery. Eagerly desirous (as when the 

mouth waters). Troil. Ill, 2, 20. 
wave. To fluctuate. Cor. II, 2, 19. 
wax. The phrase, a man, of wax (Rom. 
I, 3, 76), is generally explained as well- 
made ; as if he hml l>een modeled in 
wax. In support of this interpretation 
ii^teeveus quotes Homce: "When you, 



Lydia, praise the waxen arms of Tele- 
phus;" and White from **Eupfaues 
and his England " : "So exquisite, 
that for shape he must be framed in 



wax. 



»i 



The line in John V, 4, 24, even as a 
form of wax Resolveth from his figure 
Against the fire f is, of coarse, an allu- 
sion to the images made by witches. 
Holinshed observes that it was alleged 
against Dame Eleanor Cobbam and her 
confederates "that they had devised 
an image of wax representing the king, 
which, by their soroerie, by little and 
little consumed, intending thereby, in 
conclusion, to waste and destroy the 
king^s person.'* Steevens, 

waxen, adj. Made of wax ; impressible; 
soft. Lucr. 178 ; RII. I, 8, 75. 

In Mids. Ill, 1, 172, 8h. adopts the 
popular error that the pollen with which 
the bees load their thighs is wax. Bees- 
wax is not a plant pnxiuct, and is not 
found by the bees, but is a fatty iHt>- 
duct secreted by the bees themselves 
and formed out of honey. 
waxen, v. Mids. II, 1, 56. The only in- 
stance of waxeUj as a verb, in Sh. The 
explanation given by Johnson is : * ^ That 
is, increases^ as the moon waxes.'''* It 
was suggested by Dr. Farmer that 
waxen is probably corrupted from 
yoxen or yexen, to hiccup, and taken 
in c<mnection with neeze this might 
seem to be the true meauhig. But most 
authorities, Dr. Fumess included, agree 
with Johnson, and if the language were 
intentionally "an affectation of ancient 

phraseology,'* as Bteevens alleges, it 
would probably have remained ycueen, 

or yexeny or yoxen. 
wealsmen. Statesmen. Cor. II, I, 60. 
wealth. Welfare; prosperity. Merch. V, 

1,249; Hml. IV, 4, 27. 
wear. Fashion. Meas. Ill, 2, 78 ; As. II, 

7, 34; AU's. I, 1, 219; Wint. IV, 4, 327. 
weather. Storm. John IV, 2, 109; Merch. 

II, 9, 29. 
To keep the weather means to have 

the advantage; to keep on the win<|- 

ward side. TroiL V, 3, 26, 
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weather - fend. To defend from the 
weather. Tp. V, 1, 10. 

weaver. It seenis that weavers were 
note<l for their singing; thus, in IHIV. 
II, 4, 147, FalstafT sa^'s : I would I were 
n ^veaver ; I could sing psalms or any- 
thing. Many of the weavei*s in England 
in Sh. time were Calviiiistic refugees 
from the Netherlands and consequently 
were very much given to singing psalms. 
Their lil)ertine neighbors said that 
psahn-singing was all their religion. 
For the allusion in Tw. II, 3, 61, see 
soul. 

web and the pin. An old name for catar- 
act in the eye. Lr. Ill, 4, 122; Wint. 
I 2 291. 

wee. ' Small ; little. Wiv. I, 4, 33. StiU 
in common use in Scotland. 

weed. A garment. Mids. II, 1, 256; Tw. 
V, 1, 2<)2; Hml. IV, 7, 81. In Meas. I, 
3, 20, the word occurs with a peculiar 
meaning in the passage the needful bits 
and curbs to headstrong weeds. Collier 
{K>itits out that the term weed is still 
commonly applied to an ill-conditioned 
horse. The readings steeds and wills 
have been suggested as emendations. 

ween. To imagine; to hope. IHVI.'II, 
r>, 88 ; HVIII. V, 1, 136. cf. overween. 

week. The phrase, in by the week, is a 
slang expression for being a close pri- 
mmer. LLL. V, 2, 61. 

weep. See millstones. 

weeping-ripe. Ready to weep. 8HVI. 
I, 4, 172. See rij)e. 

weet. To know. Ant. I, 1, 39. 

weird. Fate or destiny. The word is 
ustni by Sh. as an adjective, but properly 
it is a noun. It is used by Sh. only as 
applie«l to the witches in Mcb. In this 
c(mnection it occurs six times, the pro- 
nunciation varying according to the 
re<iuirements of the metre. Sh. took 
the word from Holinshed, who, after 
describing ** three women in strange 
and wild apparell, resembling creatures 
of the elder worhl," says : **Afterward8 
the common opinion was, that these 
women were either the weird sisters, 
that is (as ye would say), the goddc 



of destinie, or else some nymphs or 
fairies.'' Mcb. I, 3, 82, and elsewhere. 

welkin, n. The sky. Ven. 921 ; Tp. I, 3, 
4. In LLL. Ill, 1, 68, By thy favor 
sweet welkin, Armado, with the false 
dignity of a Spaniard, makes an apology 
for sighing in its face. Johnson. 

The passage in Tw. II, 3, 59, shall we 
make the welkin dance f is explained 
by Johnson as '* drink till ^he sky seems 
to turn round." 

In Tw. Ill, 1, 65, Feste uses welkin as 
synonymous with ** element,'' which is 
sometimes used for sky, for the purpose 
of avoiding the more familiar word. In 
his Satiro-mastix, Dekker had ridiculed 
this word, element, putting it in the 
mouth of Horace, who was a caricature 
of Ben Jonson. 

welldn, adj. Sky-blue ; according to some, 
heavenly. Wint. I, 2, 136. 

well-a-day. Alas I Wiv. Ill, 8, 106; 
Tw. IV, 2, 116. 

well-a-near. Alas ! Per. Ill, ProL 51. 

well-graced. Graceful; popular. RIL 

well-liking. In good condition. LLL. V, 
2,268. 

well-sakl. Well done. As. II, 6, 14; 
IHIV. V, 4, 75; 2HIV. V, 8, 10. 

In some passages, however, it un- 
doubtedly has the meaning which we 
now give to ** well-said." 

well-seen. Skilful. Shr. I, 2, 186. 

well-wished. Popular. Meas. II, 4, 38. 

Welsh-hook. An old military weapon of 
the bill kind, but having, in addition to 
a cutting blade, a hook at the back. 
IHIV. 11,4,873. 

went. The phrase. Wherein went hef 
(in As. Ill, 3, 284), means, *' How was 
he dressed ?" 

wench. This word occurs many times in 
Sh., but never with a depreciatory 
meaning, except where such meaning 
is conveyed by some accompanying 
word. Prospero twice calls his daughter 
wench in Tp. 1, 2, 139 and 412 ; the nurse 
calls Juliet wench in Rom. II, 5, 45, and 
Othello addresses Deedemona as wench, 
not in his insane jealousy, but lovingly, 
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after he has fully realized how innocent 
she was and how her look *' would hurl 
his soul from heaven " (Oth. V, 2, 272) ; 
and in William of Palerne (Early 
English Text Society's e<l. I, 1901) the 
writer speaks of '* William and his 
worthie wenehe,'* the wench being a 
princess. Furness thinks that *Hhere 
was, nevertheless, a faint sub-audition 
of inferiority of some kind,^* but this 
seems to have l>een always indicated by 
the context. The original word meant 
a child, and hence indicated physical 
weakness, but physical ideas were very 
apt to run into the mental and moral, 
as we see in the case of silly., q.v. Thus, 
in Chaucer's Merchant's Tale (I, 958), 
we read : ** I am a gentil womman, and 
no wenche." That the idea of a depre- 
ciatory sense atta(;hiug to the word was 
quite comnum actually led one com. to 
suggest an emendation of Othello's apos- 
trophe to Desdemona, the word wench 
being changed to wretch ! 

wesand. See wt^zand. 

Westminster, Abbott of, dr. p. RII. 

Westmoreland, Earl of, dr. p. IHIV. ; 
2HIV.; HV. 

Westmoreland, Earl of, dr.p. 3HVI. 

Westward Ho ! The cry of the watermen 
on the river Thames. Tw. Ill, 1, 146. 

wezand. The wind-pipe. Tp. Ill, 2, 99. 

what is he for a fool? An idiomatic form 
of " what manner of fool is he ?" Ado. 
I, 8, 49. 

wheat, white. Wheat that is ripe — '* white 
unto the harvest." Li-. Ill, 4, 123. 

wheaten garland. An emblem of fertility-; 
also of (H'ace and plenty. Kins. I, 1, 
in stage direction, and also line 04. 

wheel, n. The burden or refrain of a 
song, or else a spinning-wheel at which 
it was sung. Hml. IV, 5, 171. 

The wheel is come full circle (Lr. V, 
8, 174), that is, the wheel of fortune, cf. 
Cses. V, 8, 25, and the clown's "whirli- 
gig," Tw. V, 1, 8S5. Also Lr. II, 2, 
180. See also Enid's song in "The 
Idyls of the King": "Turn, fortune, 
turn thy wheel." 
The passage in Err. Ill, 2, 151, and 



made nie turn V the wheels is an allu- 
sion to the old practice of training dogs 
to turn a wheel so as to cause the spit, 
which carried the meat, to revolve 
before the fire. In those days the 
method generally used for ro«isting meat 
and game was to hang them on a spit 
before the fire and cook them by means 
of the radiated heat. Various devices 
were employed for turning the spit so 
as to have the meat roast evenly, and 
as the amount of power required was 
very small, young children and dogs 
were sometimes employed. 8o common 
was this practice in Great Britain, until 
quite recent times, that the mention of 
it in this passage does not call forth a 
single word of comment or explanation 
in the 8i*d Var. of 1821. In " The Henry 
Irving Shakespeare," we fhid this note 
on line 151 : " Referring to the tunu^pit 
dogs, a race lately come into fashion 
again, but in a less useful capacity than 
that which they fulfilled in 8h. time." 
Halliwell fills three folio pages with a 
description of the various inventions 
made for doing this work. Weights, 
acting as they do in clocks, were a 
favorite source of power ; springs were 
also used, and in many cases the current 
of hot air going up the chimney was 
made to turn the spit. But the dog 
seems always to have been a favorite 
for this purpose, and a breed specially 
adapted to the work, and known as the 
turtispitf was generally employed. Top- 
sell, in bis " History of Four-Footed 
Beasts ' ' ( 1607) , thus describes it: " There 
is comprehended under the curres of 
the coursest kinde, a certain dogge in 
kitchen service excellent : for when any 
meat is to be roasted, they go Into a 
wheel, which they turning about with 
the weight of their bodies, so diligently 
looke to their businesse, that no drudge 
nor scullion can do the feate luore 
cunningly." 
wheel, V. 1. To roam. TroiL V, 7, 2 ; 
Oth. I, 1, 187. 

2. To make a circuit ; to go round. Cor. 
I, 6, 19. 



wheeling:. Aa tliU nr.rd orcura 111 Otb. I, 
I, lltT. it eviilMitlyniMiu circling abiiut, 
and corresponds to extravngfiiit. * ' ' ' 
here nieaiiB waiitleriiig. Collier'i US. 
suggested Hihredlinn, and Rtaunton 
aihirliiig, but nbeeliiig is no doubt the 

Wheason week. Tlie IjcKteu'B blunder 

for Wbitouu «eek. 3HIV. II. 1, 96. 
Whelk. A swelling; a pustule; a ridge. 

HV. 111,0, 108, 
whelked. Having navy ridges like a 

raui'a horn. Lr. 1%', B, 71. 
whenaa, I When. Sonn.XIJX, 8; Err. 
when as. f IV, 4, HO; 8HVI. I, 8, W. 

Printed as one word In mrae eda. 
where, n. A place. Lr. I, I, S64. On 

this passage Johnson reinarlta ; " Hfre 

anil iii/if re have the povier of nuuiiR. 
where, (icJp. Whereas. LLL. II, 1, 

Merch. IV, 1, *J; IHVI. V, 5, 4T. 
whey-lace. A face white or pala from 

fear or any other cause. Mcb. V, 3. IT; 

whiffler. One who goea before in a pro- 
c««iun and clears the waj. HV. V, 
Ubor. la. 

The wont " la by no mettns, as Han- 
iner bad ciinivivt^l. a corruption frutn 
thePreticbfcui«gi>r. He was apparently 
misled by the resembliince which the 
office of a whiffler liore in modern times 
to that of an vaher. The term la un- 
donliteilly borrowed from whiffle, an- 
other name for a fife or aniall tlute ; for 
whifllers were oiiginHlly tlioee who pre- 

pilurs. • • • In iiriH-ens of time the 
terni lehiffler, which bad always been 
nani in the sense of a Bfer. came ' 
signify any pemoii who weiit befur 
a priH-ession. Minaheu, Iti his " 1 
tionary" (1617), defines him to be 'a 
chill or statf. hearer. ' Bometimes the 
whifflera carrleil white stavea." Donee. 

while. Until. RII. 1. 8, 13J ; Mob. Ill, 
1. 44. 

while-ere. Elrewbile; not longago. Tp. 
HI, y, 137. 

whiles. Until. Tw. IV, a, 39. cf. nhiU. 

whip. Id Cor. I, 8, 13, (he paaage: 



Hrclor, That teas the loAip of yoiir 
braggni progeny, is a little awkward. 
It was the Trojnni, not the Oreek; 
from whom the Romans clalmal lo be 
descended ; the i>f, therefore, must mean 
belonging to : i.e.. Hector was tbe whip 
belonginK to the Trojans, who whipped 
his enemiee. 
whipptng-cheer. A flogging; chastise- 
ment. 3H1V. V, t, 5. 
whipster. A wbipper-snapperi animble, 
restleaa little fellow ; one who suddenly 
seizes or whips up anything. Otb. V, 
8,244. 
whlpstock. The handle of a whip. Tw. 
11, 8, 38 ; Per. II, 3, 51 ; Kins. 1, 3, 86. 

One of the words in common use in 
England in the Iflth century and Kill 
retained in this country and in many 
parts of England, though it would seem 
to have fallen someivhat Into dinuse, 
the "Globe" and other glosBaHea Bod- 
ing it neceamry to explain it. 

The clown's expression in Tw. II, S, 
38, Malvolio's nose is no -ahipstoek, is 
noteaaily understood. It is easy enough 
to imagine plausihie meanings for it, 
Imt that is not the problem. Hutson 
explaina It as follows: "This reply of 
tlie Clown is apparently a whimsical 
series of Inconsecutive Ideas; but, ex- 
amined closely, it will be found not to 
lack contbiul ty; — ' I pocketed thy trifling 
ItratuiCy (for he seems to me to mean a 
hidden sneer by fain diminutivel, because 
Malvolio would soon nose me out if I 
abstracted wine from the steward's 
stiirrs; my lady (not Olivia, but the 
iclrl Hir Aiidiviv sent him the giipence 
tor) lioa too white a band to condeaceiid 
to connnon tipple, and the tavern called 
the Hynnidona, where I would r^calo 
her, is no place for cheap drink." This 
la certainly interesting, even if a little 
far-fetched and Imaginative, but It does 
not explain the connection between 
Malvolio'a noie and a whlpstock. 

Perhaps it may have been because 
this feature of MolvoUo'a countenance 
was Bomewbat large and prominent, a 
whlpstock being nsually qiiit« slender. 



whir. To hurry away. Per. IV, 1. 21. 

whtst. Tbe lines in Ariel's song (Tp. I, 
2, 3T«| : 

The H-lld waves whiat,' 
are tlius eiplaineil liy Wriiflit ; "If we 
take 'kiss'il' W refer to the fairies, who, 
before b^nnlnK their dance, courb-y 
to aiid kiKS their partners, the wcinls 
'The wild waves whist' mufit be read 
parenthetically, 'the wild waves being 
silent.' and as it la Ariel's niunic that 
stills tlie waves, and nut the (airiee, tbis 
seenia U> be the better reading." i'raf. 
Allen, aH quoted by FiimeMS, regards tbe 

silent atteiiCiun by tbe signal ot the tairiee 
taking hniiils, courtesylng and kiraing. 
But this does not seetii qiiil« as fully in 
accordance with tbe general action o[ 
the play as ^Vright's inlerpi-etation. 

HudBuii's explanation in Chat the Fairies 
kissed the wild waves intusiience, "a 
ilellcnte touch o( poetry that is quite 
lost as the pasMuge in usually printed, 
tbe line. The wild icaeta wliUt, being 
made parenthetical, and that, too, nitli- 
out any authority from tlie original." 
Tliis bas lieen adopted by Rolfe. 
wtatstle. Qoneril's remaik : / hare brrn 
XBorth the tchistle, is explained by 
Hulierly as meaning: "There was 
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ing to meet me." 
Theicis an old proverb: "It Is a jiuir 
dog that is not worth the whistling," 
and to this Uoneril refers, Ia: IV, 
3,29. 

Tbe phrase, lid whistle her off 
and let her <('iii>n the wind, is taken 
Croin falconry, and means to dismiss a 
hawk from the lUt. Oth. Ill, '2, JU. 
"Tbe falconers always let tbe hawk By 
agaiiut the wind: ■' "''^ "'es with the 
wind liebind her, she seldom returns. 
If, thei-efore, a bawk was. for any 
reason, to bo disniissetl, she was let 
dotun the u'i'ik', and from tliat time 
shifted for IjerseK and preyed nt for- 
t«ne. Johiuon. 



wbtte. The center of an arcberj 
Shr. V, 3, IS6. Tbere la here 
on the name Bianca, which si 

Tbe term ichite trench, as it occ 
Rom. II, 4, 14, is supposed to b«i 
ot endearment, like " nbite boy," ■ 
is used in T/iB Knight of the Bu 
Pestle by Mrs. Meri-y thought C> 
darling son, Michael: "Wbatsaj 
white boy {"and in the " Retume^ 
/\irnaisu«,II,6,tbeFagesays: "^ 
ha returns, I'll tell twenty adiuj 
lies ot his hawk ; and then I shall I 
little rogue and bis wbito villain 
whole week after." See Narea, 

The meaning of mhitt herring, ii 
III, 6, 33, has not been SBtisfacC 
settled. The term bas beeu appli 
salt or pickled herring as opposed U 
herring, and also to fresh herring 
writer in the Oenttemana Maga. 
as quoted by Futness, says that " ( 
is no occasion to pickle the berri 
but it was done, nevertheless, 
pickled herring were called whit« 
ring. In the " Olossary of Manlejr 
Corringham," Lincolnshire, as 
lished by the English Dialect ttoci 
white herring it. given as mmniDg t 
herring, so that tbe authorities ae«i 
be equally divided. 
whIU-lnc'd shore. England is supp 
to be called Albion from the *> 
rocks facing Prance. JoAosom. J 
II. 1, a. 
whitc-llvcred. Cowardly; havingnob 
in the liver. HV. Ill, 2, m ; RIIL 
i, 405; and ef. Tw. Ill, 2, 6iL 
whltlng-tlmc. Bleaching time. Wiv. 

S, 140. 
Whitley. Pale-faced. LLL. Ill, I, 
A doubtful word; some dedned il 
faileil. It is uthitley in the PI. ; vhi 
in tbe Fa. and F4, and tbeCambri 
eil. ; teighlly in tbe tst Cambridgo 
and in the Ulolw. Sue wightlp. 
Whilmore, WalH^r. d,-,p. 2HVI. 
whitster. A bleacher ; literally, one i 
makes tbmgs white. Wiv. Ill, 3, U 



whittle. A large IcnlFe, especiaUy < 
(.'srried in the belt. Htill a. ROad Am< 
csD wurd, though with our coiuhii It 
Heeiiia to have dropped out of common 
use. Tim, V, 1, 1H3. The Urolob Btlll 
retain it. »ee Buriia's " Death and Dr. 
Hni-iihook," Tenth KCanza. 

whole. Holiil 1 sound. MiOs. Ill, 'J, S»; 
Mfh. Ill, 4, -J-J. 

whoo-bub. Outcry; clamor; hubbub. 
Wii.t.lV.4,tK>U. 

whoop. All interjection, or, rather, an 
exelamatiim. Wiiit. IV, 4, IW; Lr. 1, 
4, :M5. HuriietiniM >'hui>|>," as in As. 
1 1 1, 2, 20». out 0/ all hooping - beyond 



aUe: 



wonder. 



Writinj; of the servant's speech In 
Wiut. IV, 4, Dr. FuiJi«« Bays: "A 
Bililiiigrapliy of this old song is given 
by Cliap|>ell on pp. 20S, 774, together 
with tlie music. A «uiik with this 
biinlen is to be found in Fry's Anoient 
Pnetry, 'liut,' ailds ChHppell, Mt would 
not be dexjrable for republication.' 
Indeeil. the humour in the whole of thia 

Cliiwn] would lie relisheil by an Eliia- 
liethan audience, to whom the praises 
Iwstoived by the Clown [f] on the 
decency of the Inlliuhi, aronld lie at 
once rec<^niseil ax one ot the jokes." 
wicked. M lachle Tolls ; baneful; polmn- 

ous. Tp.i.a.*ii. 

wlJe. Distracteil; ostmy. Ado. I\ , I, 

IKI; Lr. IV, 7, .Vl. 
widow, V. I. To give a Jointure to ; to 

endow with a wldo« 's riKhls. Meas. V, 

1,4^. 
2. To lieconie a widow to; to aurrlve a 

huslund. Ant. 1, :•. Ti. 
wMow-hood. A willow's right In the 

esNitcofherde.'easedliusbaiid. Uhr. II, 



wife. 



g)ieech in Otb. I, 1. 31, A 
J^lloic almo,t dam»-d in a fair wiff, 
bail puzzled not oidy the cinis., but 
n lost readers of ISh. Dr. FnniVHS gives 
Qve solid inters u( Hue type to the ex- 
planations and eiiieiKlations that have 
lieen offered. Johnwm says : "This is 
one of the panagw which must for the 



present be resi)tned to corruption and 
obscurity. I have nothing that I can, 
with any approach to couHdence, pro- 
IHiiie." Funiwiacnn only Bay, "Imerelj 
re-echo Dr. Johnson's words." 

Various enieiidationa have been pro- 
posed, but none that is in any way 
satisfactory. 

Wight. A person. Troll. IV, 3, 13; Wiv, 
I, a, 33 ; 0th. II, 1, lo«, 

wlghtly. Niinbfe. LLL. Ill, 1, IW. 
WhillD, q.B., in the Fl. As Rosaline 
was ilark, it may very well be that the 
reading of the Fi.lioa is a printer's error. 

wild. Weald. IHIV. II, 1, 60. 

The Weald was originally portly 
covered with forests and partly desti- 
tut« of them. Topley tells us that even 
as late as Elisabeth's time, Swine are 
snld to have run wild there. 

wilderness. Wilrlnesn. Meas. Ill, 1, 143. 

wiU-gooie chase. Holt White descrilws 
this as a i-ai» of two hones ; the rider who 
could get the lead might clioose what 
ground he pleased anil the other was 
obliged to follow. That horse which 
could distance the other won the race. 
This barbarous spurt is enumerated bjr 
Burton, in bis '" Anatomy of Melan- 
choly," a.1 a recreation much Iji vogua 
ill his time among gentlemen. 

Tills account eiplains the pleasanU? 
ke|it up between Romeo and his 
gay compaiilcm ; " My wits fall." saya 
Meruiitlo. Komeo eiciaims. briskly, 
" Switch and spurs, switch and spurs." 
To which Mercutio rejoins, -'Nay, U 
thy wits run the wild-goose chase," etc 
.lr.1 Var, Vol. VI, p. 103. 

wlHul-blame. IRIV. Ill, 1, 177. This 
wor<l bos glveu the corns, a world ot 
trouble. It ia not hyphenateil in the 
Fl. "TUepresentcompoundispecullar, 
as the second part is not an adjective." 
Hul/e. Johnson suggeaWd " wilful- 
blunt," "wilful-bent;" Keightley sug- 
gests "wllful-blamable," Bchm. delinea 
it us "blameable on purpose, on prin- 
ciple ; indulging your faults, though 
Conscions that thej are faults." None 
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of the i>assage. Cai*efui reading of the 
context 8eeni.s to show that the meaning 
is : ** You are Uk> wilful or obstinate in 
blaming or finding fault with him/- 

William, dr.p. A rustic. As. 

William Longsword, dr.p. Earl of Salis- 
bury. John. 

William Mareschal, dr.p. Earl of Pem- 
broke. John. 

William Page, dr.p. iSon to Mrs. Page. 
Wiv. 

Williams, dr.p. A soldier in the army of 
Henry V. HV. 

Willoughby, Lord, dr.]). RII. 

wimpled. Hooded ; veiled ; blindfolded. 
LLL. Ill, 1, 181. 

win me and wear me. An old proverb 
found in Ray's collection and in other 
works of the time. Ado. V, 1, 82. 

Winchester, Bishop of, dr.p. Stephen 
Gardiner. HVIll. 

The public stews were under the con- 
trol of the Bishop of Winchester, and 
a 8trumi)et wa.s called a " Winchester 
goose." Winchester goose was also a 
cant term for certain venereal sores. 

wind. 1. To scent ; t<) nose. Tit. IV, 1,97. 
2. To blow as on a bugle or horn. Ado. 
I, 1, 243. 

Wind me into him (Lr. I, 'J, lOG) 
means make cautious, indirect advances 
and iind out his intentions. 
Let her down the wind. . See whistle. 

windlace, ) A circuit; an indirect method; 

windlass. \ a shift. Hml. II, 1, (>5. 

window. In HVIII. V, 2, a stage direc- 
tion says: Enter at a window aboce^ 
upon which Steevens has the following 
note : "The suspicious vigilance of our 
ancestors contrived windows which over- 
looked the insides of chapels, halls, 
kitchens, passages, etc. Some of these 
convenient i)eep-holes may still he found 
in colleges and such ancient houses as 
have not suffered from the reformations 
of modern architecture. Among An- 
drew Horde's instructions of building a 
house (see his **Dietarie of Health ") is 
the following : ** Many of the chaml»ers 
to have a view into the chapel." He 
then gives several instances of the use 



of these devices, aud concludes that 
without a knowledge of these facts, the 
stage arrangements of 8hakespeare*s 
time would in many cases be unintelH- 
gible. 

window-bars. A sort of embroidery in 
the form of lattice-work, worn by women 
across the bosom. Tim. IV, 3, 116. 

Staunton explains it as * * the croas-bars 
or lattice- work, worn as we see it in the 
Swiss women's dress, across the breasts. 
In modem times these bars have al- 
ways a bodice of satin, muslin or other 
material beneath them; at one period 
they crossed the nude bosom. 

windowed. 1. FuU of holes. Lr. Ill, 4, 31. 
2. Placed in a window. Ant. IV, 14, TX 

wind-galls. Swellings consisting of small 
iMigs or sacs on the legs of horses and 
supposed erroneously to contain wind. 
Shr. Ill, 2, 54. 

windring. Said to be a misprint in Tp. 
IV, 1, 128, for either tvinding or wan- 
dring. Schm. calls it an '* unintelligible 
lection." For myself, I do not regard 
it as either a misprint or unintelligible. 
Sh. would make a word at any time if 
he wanted one to suit, and would have 
no hesitation about adding an r for 
alliteration or if be thought it sounded 
better. 

wine. In Shr.^III, 2, 172, we read that 
after many ceremonies done. He caiU 
for wine. Upon this there is a series 
of notes in the Si-d Var., Vol. V, p. 450. 
A quotation from Leland reads : '* The 
fashion of introducing a bowl of wine 
into the church at a wedding, to be 
drank by the bride and bridegroom and 
persons present, was very anciently a 
constant ceremony ; and, as appears 
from this passage, not abolished in our 
author's age. We find it practised at 
the magniticent marriage of Queen Mary 
and Philip, in Winchester Cathedral, 
1554 : *■ The trumpets sounded, and they 
both returned to their traverses in the 
quire, and their remayned untill masse 
was done : at which tyme, wyne aiui 
sopes were hallowed and delyvered to 
them lM»th.' " The wine fi^enerally used 



iviu DiiUHaKlal oi' luiucaUiue, Uiil ne 
flnil in Ben Jutuon's Magnetie Luily 
that tbe wine drank on tbis occasion 1^ 
called tbe knllliiig ciip. Midilleton, ia 
Nu Wit Like a Woinxn's, calla it tUe 
contrncliiig cnp. Bteeveiis attya there 
was a flower called "«opa In wine." tbe 
name of nbich was Imrrowed rrom this 
ceremony. WebavenowanapplectUled 
"scipa in wine," but I believe tbe name 
is durived from its color. 
winlElDg. Tbe usual deflnition is halC- 
closed. This suits very well (or the 
passage in Cym. II, i, S9, thoneb Col- 
lier's MS, corrected to winged Cupids, 
which makes tnir sense. But Cupid is 
generally re[>reseiitedHslilind ; tbisdoes 
not mean eyrs " liaJf-closed " ; and balf- 
doeeil <liie8 not give gixnl sense In Roni. 



ey*s r 



III, 2, 0, I 

ivink. Juliet wanted to have tl 

lirely el 



age in Jobn II, 1, 315. 
iviiiking galea, can hardly mean half 
shut; ratLirr, entirely shut. Maluiie 
explains IhisexpreBtion as "gatet lustily 
(doseil from an apprebeiuion of danger." 
It is pr<i)>alite that uiinkiiig has sllgbtly 
changed its meaning since 8b. time. 

winnowed. Wiseisirted. Hiul. V, a.'JOl. 
iriiiiiuKuniajiininns— truisms. Schm. 

winter, a,lj. Old. 3HVI. V, 3, 3. 

winUr, ii. 01.1 age. Troll. IV, 5, 24. 
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wtnter-grouod. 

protect tniMi the effects o[ frost during 
" . I\', 3, a.*. Tbis word 



a 1-) fou 



tbis |ini«af;e, and bas puzzled the conis. 
WarburlJJn.tolloweUliy Joliiuou, main- 
tained that to ujialer-grounit with tnosi 
was an alHUrdity, and suggested <ui'nf«r- 
gown. Collier's MS. siiggeBta lointer- 
yHdi-d, but it may have been atecbnical 
term in tlie horticulture of tbe day. 
The meaning Is obvious. 

winter's sisterhood. A slsterbood de- 
vutnLtoperiivCuatcbastity ; hence, cold, 
Uireti. As. Ill, 4, IT. 

wipe. A brand ; a mark ot infamy. Locr. 
537. 



wis. Uee Iwia, 

wise woman. A wicch ; a fortune-teller. 

Wiv. IV, S, 59 ; Tw. Ill, 4, 116. 
wish to. To recommend to. Sbr. I, 1, 113. 
wisp of straw. The badge of a scold. 

8BVI. II, 3,144. HeesCraio. 
wistly. 1. Attentively; scrutluislngly. 

Yen. »«; Lucr. ISM. 
Z. Wishingly : wistfuUy. RII. V,4, 7. 
wit, n. Hind; intellect; wisdom. Wlv. 

V, 5. 1S4 ; Mereh. II, 1, 18 ; Csea. Ill, 

By the «rly writers, the ' ' Ave wlto " 
were use<l synonymously with tbe flve 
senses, as In Ado. I, 1, 66. Tbe passage 
in LLL. I, 3. »4. she had a gietn teit, 
is a very obvious allusion to Judges zvi, 
7 and 6, and tiie story of Samson and 
Delilah and how she had him bound 
with 9i-«ii loil'ies. Withe was probably 
pronounced irif in Sh. time, 
wit, 0. To know. IHVI. II, 0,1S; Per. 
IV, 4, 81. "A preterit- pi-esent verb 
whose foniw have been much ooofused 
and misused in modem English. Cent. 
Diet. 
WItchea. Tbe Three, dr.}>. Mcb. 

In the Fl., after line 34 of IV, I, of 
Hcb. tbe stags direction is: Enttr Heeat 
awi the other three Wilchet. As there 
ia no evidence that there were more than 
three witches pi'eeent, tbis bas been 
changed to. Enter Hecate to the other 
Uree WiteJiea in tbe g. a. text. Bh. 
bos been criticised furdeecribtagHecat« 
as a witch, but in this he seems to have 
coiifornMil to the opinions of tbe times 
aixl tbe desci'iptiun of Holinsbed. Bee 
leeird. Lauih, in a noteoo Hiddleton's 
Witch, in bis "Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets," points out the differ- 
ence between the "weird slaters" of 
Sb.andtbeordiiuu-y witcbos; "Though 
some resemblance nuy l>e traced be- 
tween the Cbaniu in HacbeCb and tbe 
Incantation* In this play, whlcb is sup- 
posed (probably erroneously] to have 
preceded It, tbis coincidence will not 
detract much from the origltuUJty of 
Bhakespnre. His WItcbes are dlsUn- 
golsbad trom Ute Wltcbes of MlddlsCon 
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by essential differences. These are 
creatures to whom man or woman, 
plotting some dire mischief , might re- 
sort for occasional consultation. Those 
originate deeds of blood and begin bad 
impulses to men. From the moment 
that their eyes fii*st met Macbeth *s he 
is si)ell-bouiid. That meeting sways his 
dastiny. He can never break the fasci- 
nation. These Witches can hurt the 
b<Hly ; those have power over the soul. 
Hecate, in Middleton, has a SSon, a low 
buffoon ; the hags of Shakespeare have 
neither child of their own, nor seem to 
be descended from any parent. They 
are foul Anomalies, of whom we know 
not whence they are sprung, nor whether 
they have l>egitming or ending. As 
they are without human passions, so 
they seem to l)e without human relations. 
They come with thunder and lightning, 
and vanish to airy music. This is all 
we know of them. Except Hecate, they 
have no names ; which heightens their 
mysteriousness.'^ Edition of Gk)llancz 
(189:^), Vol. I, p. 271. 

And in his note on The Witch 
of Edmonton^ by Rowley, he says: 
** Mother iSawyer differs from the hags 
of Middleton or Shakespeare. She is 
the plain traditional old woman Witch 
of our ancestoi"s; poor, deformed and 
ignorant; the terror of villages, herself 
amenable to a justice. That should be 
a hardy sheriff, with the power of a 
county at his heels, that would lay 
hands on the Weird Sisters. They are 
of another jurisdiction." The same 
work. Vol. II, p. 17. 

The passage in IHVI. I, 5, 6, Blood 
will I draw on ttiee^ thou art a witch^ 
refers to the current superstition of 
those times which taught that be that 
could draw the witch's blood was free 
from her power. Johnson. 

In the time of Sh. the word was 
applied to |)ersons of either sex. Thus, 
it is applied to males in Err. IV, 4, 160 ; 
Ant. I, 2, 40 ; Cym. I, 6, im. The word 
wizard also occurs four times in the 
plays. See tail in Supplement. 



withering. Slowly wasting away. Mids. 
1,1,6. 

This phrase is quite apt and expreii- 
sive, though Warburton asserted that it 
is not good English and emended by 
changing to wintering on. 

witliers. The highest part of the back of a 
horse, between the shoulder-blades and 
the root of the neck ; it literally means 
the resisting part. IHIV. II, 1, 8; 
Hull. Ill, 2, 258. 

wit-old. A pun upon wittol, q. v. , of which 
horns, two lines lower down, are the 
"figure." LLL. V, 1, 66. 

without. 1. Beyond. Tp. V, 1, 271; 
Mids. IV, 1, 158. 

2. Except. Gent. II, 1, 88; Wint. IV, 2, 16. 
Macbeth 's speech, ''Tis belter thee 
without than lie within (Mcb. Ill, 4, 
14) has received several interpreta- 
tions. Johnson paraphrases thus : ^* It 
is better that his blood were on thy 
face than he in this room." Others: 
" Better on thy face than in his body.'* 
Hunter has a long note on the passage 
in which he tries to show that Macbeth "s 
speeches are abides , not addressed to 
the murderer, and concludes thus : ** In 
what follows, we cannot suppose that 
Maclieth speaks so as to be heard by the 
murderer, much less speaks to him, re> 
vealing the secret purpose and thoughts 
of his mind." *'New lUustrations," 
Vol. II, p. 1 91 . I think a careful reading 
of the whole pa^nge will fail to uphold 
this view. 

wits. Senses. Ado. I, 1, 66; Tw. IV, 2, 
98. See wit, n. 

wittol. A contented cuckold. Wiv. II, 
2, 817. 

wittoily. W^ittol-like. Wiv. II, 2, 288. 

wolf. In regard to Edgar's coniparisons 
in Lr. Ill, 4, 95, et seq., Prof. Skeat 
remarks that in *'The Ancren Riwle" 
the seven deadly sins are figured under 
the names of various animals. Steevena 
points out that Harsnet, in his " De- 
claration," says that '*the Jesuits pre- 
tende<l to cast the seven deadly sins oat 
of Mainy in the shape of those ^winft^ if 
that represented them ; and before 
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was cast out, Mainy, by gestures, acted 
that particular sin ; curling his hair to 
show pride, vomiting for gluttmiy, 
gaping and snoring for sloth, etc. " 8h. 
was no doubt familiar with Harsnet's 
book. 
Wolscy, Cardinal, dr.p. HVIII. 
woman. The passage in Tw. II, 4, 30, 
still let the toonian take An elder than 
herself, has given rise to the most 
diverse comments. I think the majority 
of conis. feel that in this line Bh. gives 
expression to his feelings over the result 
of a violation of the precept in his own 
ca8e. **Anne Hathaway, whom 8h. 
married in June or July, 1582, was then 
in her twenty-sixth year, that is seven 
years and a half older than her husband : 
a disproportion of age which seldom 
fails, at a sulisequent period of life, 
to be productive of unhappiness, and 
which, perhaps, about thirteen years 
afterwards, gave rise to a part of 
the following beautiful verses on the 
subject of marriage, which no man who 
ever felt the paission of love, can read 
without emotion.'* Malone, "Life of 
William Shakspeare." 8i-d Var., Vol. 
II, p. 112. The lines quoted are Mids. 
I, 1, 132, et seq., particular attention 
being called to line 137, or else mis- 
g raffed in respect of years; and he 
adds : *'' Ferha|>s, indeed, the same feel- 
ing suggested the following judicious 
precept, at a still later period, when our 
poet was in his forty-third year." And 
he then quotes Tw. II, 4, 20, et seq. 

After giving two |)age8of quotations, 
the majority of whi(*h agree with Malonet» 
Dr. Furness adds this note : " Not only 
do I not l)elieve that Shakespeare was 
here referring to his own experience, 
but I do not believe that Orsino's 
as.sertion itself is true. The record of 
marriages where the woman is the elder 
will ])rove, I think, that, as a rule^ such 
unions, founded as they are, not on the 
fleeting attractions of youth, which is 
'a stuflT will not endure,' but on the 
abiiling elements of intellectual con- 
geniality, have been unusually happy.'' 



I think most men will agree with Sh. 
and hold that such happy marriages are 
the exception, and not " the rule " ; and, 
besides, a mere intellectual partnership 
is not marriage in the highest sense. 

For women as actors, see female 
actors. 
womb. Belly ; paunch. 2HI V. IV, 3, 24. 
This is the original meaning of the word 
which still survives in the Scotch wame. 
Thus, in Wiclif's version of St. Luke we 
find (XV. 16) : " And he coveitide to fllle 
his wombe of the coddis that the hoggis 
eeten, and no man gaf hym ** ; and in 
"The Canterbury Tales," by Chaucer : 

Of this raatere, o Poule, well canst 

thou trete ; 
Mete unto wombe and wombe eke 

unto mete. 

Rolfe thinks that Falstaff uses the 

word "jocosely," but it seems to me 

that the joke did not c*onsist in the mere 

use of this word ; it lay far deeper. 

woiider*d. Able to perform wonders. 

Wright. Tp. IV, 1, 128. 
woodbine. A plant of this name is re- 
ferred to three times in the plays, but 
it is not quite certain which plant is 
meant. In Mids. IV, 1, 48, honeysuckle 
and woodbine are both mentioned, while 
several authors claim that they are 
really the same plant. Johnson thought 
that woodbine was the plant and honey- 
suckle the flower, and Baret, in his 
" Alvearie," makes the same distinction 
and speaks of " Wood bin that beareth 
the Honiesuckle. " Some, however, have 
concluded from this that wtxxibine wax 
a name for any climbing plant. Thus, 
Steevens claims that it is even applied 
to the ivy. Various species of Lonicera 
and convoltmlus have l>een claimed as 
the true plants. The difficulty arises 
from the uncertainty which affects all 
the popular names of plants and animals 
and which vary with each locality. 
White, in discussing this subject, mixes 
up American and English names some- 
what confusedly. Upon this point, see 
ante article on robin. The general idea 
that Sb. wishes to convey, one plant 
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twining about another, is clear enough. 
The other references to this plant are 
Ado. Ill, 1, 30. and Mids. II, 1, 251. 

woodcock. Ahighly-esteemedgaiue-bird, 
the Scolopax rusticula (sometimes, 
erroneously, rusticola, as by Schm.) 
or European woodcock, the American 
woodcock being a smaller bird of a 
different species. In former times the 
woodcock was caught in large numbers 
in snares or springes, and it was so 
easily deceived that the term woodcock 
became a synonym for a foolish person. 
Some one who evidently had no practical 
knowledge of the bird attempted to 
explain this by the assertion that **the 
bird was supposed to have no brains,^* 
and this erroneous statement has found 
a place in many respectable Shake- 
spearean commentaries. The truth is 
that the woodcock's brain is quite large 
in proportion to the size of the bird 
and it is regarded as quite a delicious 
morsel. Ado. V, 1, 158; All's. IV, 1, 
100; Tw. II, 5, 93; Hml. I, 3, 115. 

woodman. A hunter; one skilled in 
tracking game. Hence, a pursuer of 
deer (dears). Wiv. V, 5, 29. 

Wood vUle, d r.p. Lieutenant of the Tower. 
IHVI. 

woollen. Made of wool. To lie in the 

woollen (Ado. II, 1, 33) is supposed by 

Steevens to mean between blankets, 

without sheets, cf. LLL. V, 2, 717, 

I have no shirt; I go woolward for 

penance. The wearing of woollen next 

the skin was often enjoined by the 

Church of Rome as a penance. There 

are numerous allusions to this in the 

literature of Sh. time. In ** Exchange 

Ware at the Second Hand'* (1615) we 

find: 

• • • make 

Their enemies, like Friers, tooolward 

to lie. 

Some explain the phrase as being buried, 
as it was at one time the custom to bury, 
in woollen g^ve-clothes. 

In Merch. IV, 1, 56, this term, as used 
by Shylock, evidently has reference to 
some special ooadition couuected with 






** singing in the nose.'* It is very 
doubtful if any of the glosses that have 
been given are oorrect. The proper place 
to look for a solution of this crox is 
amongst skilled bag-pipe players. 

woolward. Having wool next the skin. 
LLL. V, 2, 717. See woollen, 

Worcester, Earl of, dr.p, Thomas Percy. 
IHIV. and2HIV. 

word. As a general rule this term oc- 
casions no difficulty. In John III, 4, 
1 10, the reading in the g. a, text is : the 
sweet world^s taste; it is word^s taste 
in the Fl. As it occurs in Hml. IV, 5, 
105, r/ie ratifiera and props of every 
word, it has been emended to *' ward,'* 
**weal," "work," "worth," etc, but 
the best corns, think that no emendation 
is required. Antiquity and custom are 
the ratiflers and pi*ops of every title 
and of every law, both of which depend 
upon "a form of sound words." Or, 
perhaps, as Schm. explains it: "Of 
everything that is to serve for a watch- 
word and shibboleth to the multitude." 
Caldecott says: **Word is term, and 
means appellation or title ; as lord used 
before and king afterwards ; and in its 
most extended sense must import * every 
human establishment.* The sense of 
the passage Ik — As far as antiquity 
ratifies, and custom makes every term, 
denomination, or title known, they run 
counter to them, by talking, when they 
mention kings, of their right of chusing 
and of saying who shall be king or 
sovereign." 

Of the passage in Tw. Ill, 1, 24, words 
are very rascals since bonds disgraced 
them, Furness says: "I have given 
every explanation that I can find of this 
dark passage; and I confess that none 
of them affords me a ray of light. * ' The 
chief explanations are : (1) The restric- 
tions laid on the Poet's art by an order 
in Privy Council, June, 1(X)0. These 
restrictions may be said to have placed 
words under bonds and so disgraced 
them. (2) Words are put into bonds 
{i.e., money bonds) and hence may be 
said to be iu confioemeDt (iu bonds or 



shiLoklnj and Bu diiignu.'ed. (3) Bonds 
have dir^raced words by luiiig tbem in 
tbe trii.'kerj«e of budnesa. To these 
Fumem adda: " Words are |>laced la 
hoods nben thef are accurately defined. 
To have etrlc^. unalterable imanings 
attached to words could not but bare 
been oirensive to Peste, wbooe delight, 
Biid even profetsion, it was to be a 
■cormpter of words.'" But may not 
the meaning be : In the golden age a. 
man's irord was a sufflcietit obligation 
and was aiwajs accepted as such, but 
DOW mere words are discredited of dis- 
graced because written bonds are al way* 
required. 

Tbe eiprenlon, / moralize Iico tnwin- 
ingt in one word (Rlll. Ill, I. B3), 
"signifies either 'extract the double 
and latent [iieaiiing of one word or 
' couch twi 
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Word bale means a saying, 
sentence, a proverb, as mofto does In 
Italian and 6on-ino( in French. Mason. 

1 am at a word (Wiv. I, 8, 15) - I 
am as good as luj word. 

He wordi me girlt (AnL V, 2, IQIJ 
means : He puts me olT with words. 
work. A militar; ti^rm signirylng a 
fiTtificBtion. UVIIl. V, 4, fll ; Uth. 

Ill, a. 8. 

workings. Labours of thought. Sttrven$. 
SHIV. IV, a, S3. 

Moek yonr urorkinga in a tecond 
bods <3HIV. V, 2, 90) means; Treat 
with contempt your acta execnted by a 
representative. Juhnion, 
world. In regard to the saying of Beat- 
rice la Ado. II, 1, SJl, thut goes everg- 
oae to the world bvt I, Hunter remariu 
that there are few phnues which ar« 
more decidedly unsophisticated English. 
Itsiipiifiea " tying oneaelC to tbe world," 
and ex preasea entering on thecareaand 
duties of tbe married lite, Just as the 
nun, betaking herself to the cloister. Is 
■aid "to forsake tbe world." See sun- 
worm. This word is frequently uaed bj 
tih. as synonymous with enake, as to 



Heaa. lU, I. IT ; Mids. Ill, a, 71 : Anl. 
V, 3, 248. In Meas. Ill, I, t«, tbe Duke 
makes tbe popular mistake ot suppoaJDR 

that the "fork" or tongue of tbe snake 
is lla weapon of offence. 

In Ada V, 2, Hfl, and RIII. I, 3. 223, 
the worm is taken as the emblem of 
conscience, tbe suggeetioa being, no 
doubt, taken from Mark ii, 48: "Where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire i» 
not quenched." In tbe old Mytlerita 
or irorci(i(i«> tbe conscience was repre- 
sented under the figure of a worm or 
a serpenL Halliwell tells us that In the 
entry of payments for expenses incurred 
in repreeeuttng the Coventry Uysteries 
is tbe following for dresses : "Itempsyd 

wormwood. A plant proverbial for Its 
bitterness. The true wormwood, Ar- 
temiaia Abainlhium, Is a perennial. 
The common name, viormtnood, is a 
modiflod form ot wermode. "Thecom- 
pound xeer-tnod nnqnestionably means 
ware-mood or 'mind preserver' and 
polnta back to some primitive belief as 
to tbe curativs properties of the plant 
In mental oftectlons." Skeat. LLL. V, 
2,85T; Hml. Ill, 2,101. It has long been 
In nse amoi^cHt the common people in 
weaning children. Rom. I. 3. 'Hi. See 

word. 0( the passage In Tim. IV, 3, 
2T&, If (AoK Aadst not been born the 
iBortt of men, ThmKadetbeen aknaet 
and flatterer, Johnson says: "Shake- 
speare has here given a specimen [of bis 
power of satire] by a line, bitter beyond 
all bitterness, in which Tinion tells 
ApemautuB that he bad nut virtue 
enough for tbe vioea which be con- 



* V, 2, 2 

2. A plant of any kind, but usually 
applied to the cabbage or col wort, and 
used by FalstaiT to ridicule Sir Hugh's 
pronunciation of words. WIv. I, 1, 1:34. 
Frequently appended to the names of 
plants as In mugviort. Orchard la 
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hrom the same root and means a plant- 
yard or garden, in which sense the word 
is generally used in iSh. 

worth. Wealth. Tw. Ill, 3, 17. 

His worth Of contradiction (Cor. Ill, 
8, 26) — his full share or proportion of 
contradiction. 

worthied. Rendered worthy or deserving. 
Lr. II, 2, 128. 

worthies. The " nine worthies '^ alluded 
to in LLL. V, 1, 488, were : Joshua, 
David and Judas Maccabaeus ; Hector, 
Alexander and Julius Caesar ; and 
Arthur, Charlemagne and GKxlfrey of 
Bouillon. Thus, there were three Jews, 
three Pagans and three Christian 
Knights. 

woundless. Invulnerable. Hml. IV, 1,44. 

wounds. The passage in RIII. I, 2, 55, 
dead Henry^a wounds open their con- 
geaVd mouths and bleed afresh! refers 
to a superstition very common in the 
time of Sh. Johnson tells us that ** it 
is a tradition, very generally received, 
that the murdered body bleeds on the 
touch of the murderer. This was so 
much believed by Sir Kenelm Digby 
that he has endeavoured to explain the 
reason. '' To this ISteevens adds several 
quotations, amongst others, one from 
TheWidow's Tears, by Chapman (1612) : 
** The captain will assay an old con- 
clusion often approve<l ; that at the 
murderer's sight the bU»od revives again 
and boils afresh ; and every wound has 
a condemning voice to cry out guilty 
against the murderer.'* And Drayton, 
in the 4Cth Idea, has : 

If the vile actors of the heinous deed 
Near the dead body happily be brought, 
Oft 't hath been proved that breathless 
corps will bleed. 

Toilet observes that ** this opinion seems 
to be derived from the ancient Swedes 
or Northern nations, from whom we 
descend ; for they practised this method 
of trial in dubious cases.-' Those who 
have read Scott's ** Fair Maid of Perth " 
cannot fail to remenil>er the vain at- 
tempt to bring Bonthron, the brutal 
murderer of Oliver Pix>udfute, the 



Bonnet-maker, to touch the corpse of 
his victim. 

wrack. Wreck ; destruction : ruin. Tp. 
I, 2. 26 ; Mcb. V, 5, 51. The modem 
word wreck was always spelled and 
pronounced wrack in the time of Sh. 
The '* Globe" and many modem eds. 
change the spelling in some cases to 
wreck. 

wrangler. An adversary ; a term in 
tennis. HV. I, 2, 264. 

wreak. Revenge. Cor. IV, 5, 91 ; Tit. 
IV, 8, 83. 

wreakful. Revengeful. Tit V, 2, 33; 
Tim. IV, 3, 229. 

wreckful. Destructive. Sonn. LXV, 6. 

wren. This little bird is mentioned nine 
times in the plays, and in nearly all 
cases the feature that is most noted is 
its diminutive size. The only passage, 
however, in which the wren is spoken 
of and which requires comment is that 
in Tw. Ill, 2, 70, where Sir Toby says 
of Maria, Look where the youngest 
wren of mine comes. The word mine 
of the FF. in this line, was changed to 
nine by Theol>ald, and this emendation 
has been adopted by the ** Cambridge,'^ 
the "Glolie," Warburtou, Johnson, 
8rd Var., Dyce, Knight, White, Hudson, 
Rolfe, "The Henry Irving Sh.," "The 
Leopold Sh." (Delius and Fumivall), 
and almost all the eds., though, I think, 
without good grounds. Fumess, of 
course, follows the Fl., and Halliwell is 
one of the very few who retain mine. 
The reason for the change, as given by 
Hanmer, is : " The wren is remarkable 
for laying many eggs at a time [she 
really lays but one at a time, but let 
that pass], nine or ten, and sometimtw 
more; and as she is the smallest of 
birds, the last of so large a brood may 
be supi>06ed to be little indeed, which 
is the image intended here to be given 
of Maria " ; and Warburton adds : ** The 
women's parts were then acted by boys, 
sometimes so low in stature that there 
was occasion to obviate the impropriety 
by such kind of oblique apologies." 
(This does not quite agree with Jordou s 
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account. Bee female actors.) White, 
in his *^ Riverside ed.,'' actually says : 
*'The iivren lays uine^gs/* though, as 
a well-known matter of fact, the num- 
ber varies u ithin wide limits ; and these 
arguments seem to have been adopted 
by all subsequent coms. 

To me these reasons do not seem at 
all forcible. Why nin«? If a large 
number be needed, why not make it 
twelve or fifteen ? Every Old Country 
boy-naturalist knows that the wren 
often lays more than nine or ten eggs. 
To me the speech of Sir Toby carries a 
very different meaning. Sir Toby was 
a roysterer and, no doubt, like all men 
of his kidney, loved to boast of his 
success with the fair sex. Now, the 
wren, whether the first or the ninth of 
the brood, is small, and we know that 
Maria was small. Sir Toby calls her 
** the little villain,*' and Viola speaks 
of her ironically as "your giant.** 
Moreover, the wren is a notoriously 
amorous bird (Lr. IV, 6, 114), and me 
know that Maria was so in love with 
Sir Toby that it had not escaped the 
observation of the Clown, c/. Tw. I, 
5, 29 to 82, where she half acknowledges 
it ; and we ai-e told in V, 1 , 872, that he 
marries her. Therefore he had a right 
to say : " liook where the youngest 
wren of mine comes ; my youngest 
[latest] conquest.'* "In contempt of 
question,'* the reading of the Folio is 
right and gives the best sense, and the 
rule is imperative that no change should 
be made unless alwolutely necessary. 

The wren of Great Britain and Ireland 
differs materially in appearance and 
habits from any of the wrens found 
on the American continent. It is the 
Troglodytes parvulus of the ornitholo- 
gist, and while it does not live in caves, 
it generally builds its nest under cover 
of some kind, most frequently in out- 
houses. The nest is always covered 
with a dome, dome and nest forming 
one structure, and entrance being gained 
through a hole in the side. In this nest 
the bird lays its eggs, varying in number 



from seven or eight to sixteen and even 
as many as eighteen. 

There is no bird more intimately con- 
nected with the folk-lore of Europe than 
the wren, and the number of names 
that have been applied to it, is remark- 
able — the Fi*ench alone giving it 189 
local names. In English also the num- 
ber is quite large. It is sometimes * 
called "Our Lady of Heaven's hen,** 
and Kitty-wren and Jenny-wren are 
common terms. The last name will 
recall that of the DolPs Dressmaker in 
"Our Mutual Friend.** 

In the old folk-lore the wren is called 
the " King of Birds,** and the following 
legend is related as accounting for the 
title: The birds having determined to 
choose a king, it was finally decided 
that the bii*d which could mount highest 
should have that honor. Of course, 
the eagle rose higher than any one else, 
and the assembly were about to pro- 
claim him king, when a loud burst of 
song was heard, and out of the feathers 
on his back rose the triumphant little 
wren which, unseen and unfelt,' had 
been borne aloft on the back of the 
g^ant. So the wren became the king of 
birds. 

In Ireland, in South Wales and in the 
S<^uth of France it is customary to 
"hunt the wren ** on St. Stephen's day 
— the 26th of December. The origin of 
this cruel and barbarous orgie has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained. Men 
and boys go round to the farm houses 
with the wren in a little box, which is 
called its cofBn, and money is collected 
for the puri>ose of giving it " a decent 
burial.** That any excuse is good 
enough for collecting money for a spree 
requires no argument, but the (connection 
* of the wren with such a frolic or with 
the Feast of the Three Kings is not 
quite so evident. 
wrest, n. A tuning key ; an instrument 
for adjusting the tightness of the strings 
of the harp. Troil. Ill, 8, 28. Johnson 
explained the word here as meaning 
distortion, i.e., the loss of Antenor was 
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such a violent distortion of their affairs. 
Theobald suggested restj drawing the 
simile from the use of a rest for sup- 
porting a musket. But the expression 
**must slack '* shows that the explana- 
tion of Steevens and Douce (which we 
adopt) is the correct one. 

wrested pomp. Greatness obtained by 
violence. Johnson. Malone remarks : 
'* Rather greatness wrested from its 
possessor. But they both come to the 
same thing. Faulconbridge had just 
left the mangled remains of Prince 
Arthur, and it was this that inspired 
his s|)eech. Bchm. suggests *' wretched " 
as an emendment, but the original 
obviously gives the best sense. 

wretched. Hateful; vile; utterly l)ad. 
RIII. V, 2, 7; Lucr. 999. 

wring. To writhe. Ado, V, 1, 38. 

wringing. Torture. HV. IV, 1, 253. 

writ. This word, as it occurs in Hml. II, 
2, 4*31, has given trouble to some. Walker 
insists that it should be wit^ claim- 
ing that writ for composition is not 
English. Not modem English certainly, 
but old English or Scotch, very surely. 
" Hand o* writ" for hand- writing is a 
common Scotch expression, found, I 
think, in Scott. The expression: the 



laio of torit and the liberty probably 
means, *'for observing the parts set 
down for them and for freedom of im- 
provising.** Caldecott explains it as: 
** For the observance of the rules of the 
drama, while they take such liberties as 
are allowable, they are the only men.^' 

write. Toclauu; to style oneself . All's. 
II, 3, (57, and II, 3, 208; 2HIV. I, 2, 80; 
Lr. V, 3, 35. 

writhled. Wrinkled. IHVI. II, 8, 23. 
Stmie have supposed that this word 
is a mere misspelling of wrinkled, but 
we find it in Sir J. Harrington's version 
of the ** Orlando Furioso " : 

To scome her' writheld skin and evill 
favour. —Book XX, Stanxa 76. 

wrong. Prosperous words : / fear yoi* 
have done yourself 8onie wrong (Tp. 
1, 2, 443), are thus explained by Steevens : 
" I fear that in asserting yourself to be 
King of Naples, you have uttered a 
falsehood which is below your character 
and, consequently, injurious to your 
honour.** 

wroth. Calamity; misery; sorrow. Kerch. 
II, 9, 78. 

wrung, p.p. of wring. Hurt; galled; 
chafed ; strained. IHIV. II, 1, 7. 

wry, V. To swerva Cym. V, 1, 6. 




|ANTHIPP6. The wife of Socrates, 
the famous philosopher. Her 
alleged shrewish temper is pro- 
verbial, and her name has l)e- 
come the synonym for a scold. Shr. 
I, 2, 71. 

As an illustration of her shrewishness 
and the mild temper of her husband we 
are told that on one occasion, after she 
had scolded him unmercifully until her 
tongue gave out an<l yet without draw- 
ing forth the slightest remonsti*ance or 
exciting the least anger on his part, 
she emptied a vessel of dirty water over 
him. Hid only remark was that ** after 



thunder we must naturally expect 
rain.** 

But, on the other hand, it is claimed 
that Xanthippe had good cause for her 
shrewishness. Soci*ates and his wife had 
several children, and report says that he 
did not provide very liberally for their 
wants. Dr. Jackson, of Cambridge 
(EIng.), in his account of Socrates, teUs 
us that *Hhe eccentricity of Socrates* 
life was not less remarkable than the 
oddity of his appearance and the irony 
of his conversation. His whole time 
was spent in public— in the market- 
place, the streets, the gymnasia. * * • 
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He talked to all comers — to the crafts- 
man and the artist as willini^ly as to 
the poet or the politician. ♦ ♦ ♦ His 
meat and drink were of the poorest: 
summer and winter his coat was the 
same ; he was shoeless and shirtless. * A 
slave whose master made him live as 
you do/ says a sophist in the Memora- 
bilia^ * would run away.'" Now, it 
stands to reason that if most of his 
time was spent in wandering about the 
streets or sitting on a soap-box in some 
comer grocery holding forth to the 



assembled idlers of the neighborhood, 
his wife and family must have fared 
but poorly. We have no doubt that 
many a time his wife had to pick up 
material for a dinner for herself and 
children as best she could, and we can 
readily suppose that when her lord and 
master, impelled by hunger, came home 
at noon and wanted something to eat, 
neither his dinner nor his welcome would 
be very warm. 

So, perhaps, after all, there ma}- be a 
good deal to be said for Mrs. Socrates. 




'*The participial prefix y- is 
only two or three times used in 
Sh. plays: *y-clept,* *y-clad,' 
' y-slaked. * In early English 
//- is prefixed to other forms of speech 
besides {>articiples, like the Qerman ge-. 
But in Elizabethan English the y- was 
wholly disused except as a participial 
prefix, and even the latter was archaic." 
Abbott, Sh. Gram., S:545. 

yare. Ready ; nimble ; quick. Tp. I, 1, 
7; Meos. IV, 2, 61; Tw. Ill, 4, 244; 
Ant. Ill, 7, 89. 

yarely. Readily; actively. Tp. I, 1, 4; 
Ant. n, 2, 216. 

Yaughan. It is generally supposed that 
ttiis was the name of a tavern-keeper 
near the theatre— one who was well 
known to the frequenters of the Globe 
and whose name, like all local allusions, 
would bring down the house. Elze, with 
German subtlety, supposes that it is an 
allusion to the name Johan in the sneer- 
ing ** Johannes factotum" that Greene 
applies to Sh. Hml. V, 1, 6S. Like 
many GK^rman comments this is de- 
cidedly fai'fetched as well as improb- 
able. 

yaw. To move unsteadily as a ship which 
does not answer the helm. Hml. V, 2, 
120. This word has given rise to a good 
deal of discussion. Johnson suggested 
that yaw was a misprint for raw. The 



whole passage is designedly stilted and 
affected and intended to ridicule Osric. 

yclad. Oad. 2HVI. 1, 1,83. 

yclep«d, ) Named; called. LLL. I, 1, 

ycUpp«d. f 242; do. V, 2, 602. 

Yead. Same as Ed., which is a contrac- 
tion for Edward. Wiv. I, 1, 160. c/. 
Yedward. 

Yedward. Same as Edward. IHIV. I, 
2, 149. Some claim that the Y is here a 
contraction of my. It is more than prob- 
able that it is the old English addition 
to many words ; this addition still sur- 
vives in some parts of Scotland in the 
words; ale, once, one, oats, etc., of which 
the Scotch form is, in some lo<»iitie8, 
yill, yiu, yinoe, etc. [See the *' Glossary " 
appended to the editions of Bums^s 
works issued under his own supervision 
where yill »■ ale. It is also heard in 
Lancashire, and in Shadwell's ** Lanca- 
shire Witches," Clod, who speaks the 
Lancashire dialect, says: *' Why, *tis 
Sir Yedard Hartfort's. " See F. 

yea-foraooth. A "yea-forsooth knave" 
was one who used mild forms of oath 
instead of the ** red-lattice phi*a.ses and 
bold-beating oaths'* of such men as 
Falstaff, Pistol and others. 2HIV. I, 
2, 41. Probably equivalent to rascally 
Puritan. 

yean. See ean. 

yeanling. See wnling. 
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year. The expression, thou heap'st a 
yea7''s age on me (Cym. I, 1, 1*^), has 
given much needless trouble to the 
coins. Rolfe says: *'As the passage 
stands, this seems an impotent con- 
clusion, and the defective measure of 
the preceding line suggests that soine- 
tliing may have been lost." Hannier 
emended to heapest many; Capell, 
heap'st instead; Theobald, heap'st a 
ynre age; Johnson, heapest years^ oges^ 
etc., etc. The difficulty that seems to 
strike these eds. is that an extra year's 
age would be such a trifling matter that 
it would not be worth mentioning. But 
to the aged, a year's age, with its in- 
creasing infirmities, is no such trifling 
matter, and Cymbeline could not have 
said ** many years" with propriety for 
his hair had not whitened ; his step did 
not falter, but he felt that his hopes had 
gone, and whether the effect of one year 
or of twenty, was a matter of trifling 
importance. 

yearn. To grieve; to vex. Wiv. III. 5, 
45 ; HV. IV, 3, 2«. 

yellow. The emblem of jealousy. Wint. 
II, 3, 107. 

yellowness. Jealousy. Wiv. I, 3, 111. 

yellows. The jaundice. Shr. Ill, 2, 54. 
Touatt, s{)eaking of jaundice in horses, 
says : "' Jaundice, commonly called the 
yellows, is the introduction of bile into 
general circulation. ♦ ♦ ♦ The yellow- 
ness of the eyes and mouth and of the 
skin, where it is not covered with hair, 
mark it sufficiently plainly.'* 

yeoman. 1. A freeholder ; one owning a 
small landed proi)erty, but not entitled to 
wear a crest and, consequently, not rank- 
ing as a gentleman in the higher sense of 
that word. IHI V. IV, 3, 16 ; IHVI. II, 
4, 81 and 85. c/. Lr. Ill, 6, 11, et seq. 

2. An under-bailiff ; an attendant or as- 
sistant. 2HIV. II, 1,4. 

3. A gentleman attendant in a royal 
or noble household, ranking between a 
sergeant and a groom. Tw. II, 5, 45. 

Yeoman's service means "that which 
is as good service as a yeoman per- 
formed for his feudal lord. '* (kUdeoaU. 



'* The ancient yeomen were famous for 

their military valor." Steevens, Ffml, 

V. a, 86. 
yerk. To make a sudden push or motion. 

0th. I, 2, 5. A mere phonetic variatioo 

otjerk. 
yest. The foam on troubled water. Wink 

III, 8, 94. 

yesty. Foamy; frothy; frivolous. ICcb. 

IV, 1, 53 ; HmL V, 2, 199. 

yew. A tree of slow growth frequently 
planted in churchyards. The wood of 
the yew is a favorite for making bows. 
It is "called double-fatal because its 
leaves are poisonous and the wood is 
employed for instruments of death.*' 
Warburton. RII. Ill, 2, 117. 

The poisonous character of the leaves 
and seeds gave the yew a reputation 
for evil which caused it to be used in 
the incantations of witches, as in Mcb. 
IV, 1, 29. But it was also regarded as 
the symbol of immortality and of the 
future life, and sprigs of yew were 
employed in funeral oereiiy>nies, a cus* 
torn noted in Tw. II, 4, 56. See hebenon. 

yield. To reward; to bless. Ant. IV, 2, 
83. cf. QodHld, 

As the word occurs in Lr. IV, 1, 12, 
Life would not yield to age, it has 
occasioned some comment. Craig calls 
this a difficult passage, and undoubtedly 
so it is, though here, as f i*equently else- 
where, the general meaning is very 
obvious. Malone's explanation is prob- 
ably correct. It is: "O world I if re- 
verses of fortune and changes such as I 
now see and feel, from ease and affluence 
to poverty and misery, did not show us 
the little value of life, we should never 
submit with any kind of resignation to 
the weight of years, and its necessary 
consequence, infirmity and death.** 

The word yield seems to be used here 
in some unusual sense. Is it possible 
that it is a verb formed from thecM 
word eld or eild with prefixed Vt as in 
Ted ward, 9. v., and signifying to age 
or g^ow old ? The meaning then would 
be that we would not keep on aging 
antil we were very old; we woald 
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rather die by our own band. The word 
yeild (or yeeide as it is spelled in the 
Fl.) being substituted for cige (verb) to 
avoid tautology. 

On turning to the Scottish diction- 
aries, and especially to the Glossary 
appended to 8ibbald^s "Chronicle of 
Scottish Poetry/' I find yeild [aic] (n) 
B old age. The word is also g^ven as 
an adjective, so that its use as a verb in 
this sense does not seem to be very far- 
fetched. If so used, the word should be 
spelled yeild and not yield. 

iSoine conjectural emendations have 
been proposed, but if my gloss is correct 
they are unnecessary. 

yoked. Yoked with his that did betray 
the Best (Wint. I, 2, 419), that is, with 
Judas who betrayed Christ. The capital 
B in Best shows this. Douce points out 
that in the sentence against excom- 
municated persons there was a clause : 
** Let them have part with Judas that 
betrayed Christ. Amen " ; and he sug- 
gests that *'this is here imitated." 

yoke-devils. Two devils yoked together. 
HV. II, 2, 106. 

yokes. In the g. a. text the passage 
in Wiv. V, 5, 111, reads : do not 
these fair yokes Become the forest 
better than the town t In the Fl. it 
is yoaks; in the F2. and F3., okes^ 
and in F4., oaJces, and there has 
been a good deal of discussion as to 
which is correct. The allusion is ob- 
viously to the horns, the emblems of 
cuckoldom, with which Falstaff's head 
was adorned, but whether the true sense 
is yokes or oaks is not so easily deter- 
mined. Most eds. read yokes. M. Mason 
says : ** I am confident that oaks is the 
right reading. I|igree with Theobald 
that the words, * 8^ you these^ husband ?' 
relate to the buck^s horns; but what 
resemblance is there between the horns 
of a buck and a yoak ? W hat connection 
is there between a yoak and a forest ? 
[Oxen, with their yokes, are frequently 
employed in forests. J. P.] Why, none ; 
whereas, on the other hand, the con- 
nection between a forest and an oak is 



evident; nor is the resemblance less 
evident between a tree and the branches 
of a buck*s horns; they are, indeed, 
called branches from that very re- 
semblance ; and the horns of a deer are 
called, in French, les bois. Though 
horns are types of cuckoldom, yoaks 
are not ; and surely the types of cuck- 
oldom, whatever they may be, are more 
proper for a town than for a forest. I 
am surprised that the subsequent editors 
should have adopted an amendment 
which makes the passage nonsense." 

To this note Steevens adds the re- 
mark : ** Perhaps, however (as Dr. 
Farmer observes to me), he was not 
aware that the extremities of yokes for 
cattle, as still used in several counties 
of England, bend upwards, and rising 
very high, in shape resemble horns.^^ 
But are not yokes generally attached to 
the neck while the emblems of cuckoldom 
ornament the head ? It seems to me 
that oaks is the true reading. 

yond. Yonder. HmL 1, 1, 86; Oth. Ill, 
8,460. 

York, Ardibishop of, dr,p. Scroop. 
IHIV. anddHIV. 

York, Archbishop of, dr,p, Thomas 
Rotherham. KIIL 

York, Duchess of, dr.p, RII. 

York, Duchess of, dr.p. Mother to Ed- 
ward IV. RIII. 

York, Duke of, dr.p. Cousin to Henry 
V. HV. 

York, Duke of, dr.p. Uncle to Richard 
IL RII. 

York, Duke of, dr.p. Son to Edward IV. 
RIII. 

Yorlck. Various surmises have been made 
as to the origin of this nama Some 
think it is the Danish Qeorg or JOrg ; 
Magnusson suggests that it may be a 
cormption of Eorick; Fumess points 
out that Jeriok is the name of a Dutch 
Bowr in Chapman's AlphontuB, HmL 
V 1 198. 

yottiig*. Recent HVUL III, 3, 47. y<mnQ 
bones — unborn progeny. Lr. II, 4, 166. 

Young Cato, dr.p. Friend to Brutus and 
Cassius. Csas. 
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Young Clifford, dr.p. Son to Lord Clif- 
fonl. 2HVI. 

Young Marcius, dr.p. Son to Coriolanus. 
Cor. 

Young Siward, dr.p. Son to Si ward. Meb. 

your. This word, as it occurs in Mids. 
Ill, 1, 83; Hml. IV, 8, 24; Ant. II, 7, 
29, is used colloquially, but is regarded 
as vulgar. Howell, in his *' Instructions 
for Forraine Travel" (1642), says: 
** There is an odd kind of Anglicism, 
wherein some do frequently express 



themselves, as to say, — Your Boi>res of 
Holland, sir; Tour Jesuits of Spain, 
sir; Your Ck>urte6aii8 of Venice, sir; 
w hereunto one answered (not impertin- 
ently) : My Courtesans, sir ? Pox on 
them all for me! they are none of my 
Courtesans.*' cf. Shr. I, 2, 81, and see 
me. Also of. Sli. Qram., $ 221. 

yravlsh. To ravish ; to delight. Per. Ill, 
Prol. 85. 

y slaked. To slake; to abate; to silence. 
Per. in, ProL 1. 




ANI, or ZANY. A subordinate 
buffoon whose ofBce was to 
make awkward attempts at 
mimicking the tricks of tlte 
professional clown. LLL. V, 2, 463 ; 
Tw. I, 5, 96. 

Douce explains zany as the fooPs 
bauble, but, as Hunter {)oints out, 
not so used by Sh., and he tells us 
that: **A Zani is explained by old 
Cole [undoubtedly Elisha Coles whose 
"English Dictionary '* is before me] to 
mean * a tumbler who procures laughter 
by his mimic gratures ; a jack-pudding ;" 
and a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
for July, 1869, tells us that *' The zany 
in Shakespeare's day was not so much 
a buffoon and viimic as the obsequious 
follower of a buffoon and the attenuated 
mime of a mimic." Wright says that 
*Hhe Italian Znnni (our zany) is aeon- 
traction for Giovanni in the dialect of 
Bergamo, and is the nickname for a 
peasant of that place." See bergomask. 
Zantippe. So spelt in the later Folios. 

See Xanthippe. 
zed. The name of the letter Z. Lr. II, 
2, 69. " Zed is here probably used as a 
term of contempt, because it is the last 
letter in the English alphabet, and as 
its place may be supplied by S ; and the 
Roman alphabet has it not; neither is 
it read in any word originally Teu- 
tonick. ' ' Steevena. 
Ben Jonson, in his ** English Gram- 



mar,*' says : ** Z is a letter often heard 
amongst us, but seldom seen." 

Zenelophon. So given in most eds. in 
LLL. IV, 1, 67. There can be no doubt 
about her identity, as the name of 
Cophetua settles that. It is evident, 
therefore, that Zenelophon is a mere 
misprint for Penelophon^ and there is 
no reason why the blame should be laid 
on Armado. The ballad is found in 
Richard Johnson's *^ Crown Gku*land of 
Gk)ulden Roses" (1612), 12mo., where it 
is entitled simply, *' A Song of a Beggar 
and a King." It is g^ven by Percy in 
his ''ReUques," First Series, Book II, 
No. 6. 

Zentippe. So spelt in the Fl. See 
Xanthippe. 

zenith. A term borrowed from astrology 
and signifying the highest point of one*s 
fortune. Tp. I, 2, 181. 

zodiac. The twelve signs through which 
the sun (Misses ; hence, a year. Meas. I, 
2, 172. '' There can be little doubt that 
either * nineteen * in this passage should 
be * fourteen,* or that * fourteen years * 
in the next scene and page should be 
• nineteen years. ' " Dyce. 

zounds. A common oath in former times. 
It is a variant of *s wounds, which is a 
a mincing contraction of God^s wounds, 
referring to Christ's sufferings on the 
cross. The word is frequently omitted 
in the Fl., as in 0th. II, 8, 168, where 
it occurs in the g. a. text. See Ood, 



ADDENDA. 




N ordei to facilitate reference to various passages which are the subject 
of annotation, I have added a large number of cross-references that 
really serve the same purpose as an index. Where the required ex- 
planation is merely that of some obsolete word, it is readily found, but 
where the reference is to a line or passage it is not always easy to select the word 
under which it is given. At the same time I have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to add a few additional comments and glosses. 



ADDRESSED. Ready; prepared. Mids. 
\\ 1, IOC ; 2HIV. IV, 4, 5 ; Csbs. 
Ill, 1,29. 
ad manes fratrum. {Latin,) To the shades 

of the brothers. Tit. I, 1, 98. 
admiration. Something to be wondered 

at. All's. II, 1, 91. 
Adrian, dr.p. A lord of Naples. Tp. 
Adriana, dr.p. Wife of Antipholus of 

Ephesus. Err. 
adttiterate. To commit adultery. John 

III, 1, 56. 
advertise. To counsel; to instruct. Meas. 

V, 1, 388. 
iCgeon, dr.p. A merchant of Syracuse. 

Err. 
iCgie. A nymph, the daughter of Pan- 

opeus. She was beloved by Theseus, 

and for her he forsook Ariadne. Mids. 

II, 1, 79. See Theseus. 
iCmiiius, dr.p. A noble Roman. Tit. 
iCmiiius Lepidus, dr.p. A Roman Trium- 
vir. Caes. 
affection. Sympathy ; correspondence of 

feeling. Merch. IV, 1, 50. 
This passa|2;e has called forth a good 

deal of comment. In the Fl. the lines 

read: 

Cannot containe their Vrine for affec- 
tion. 

masters of pcusion swayes it to the 
moode. 

Of what it likes or loathes. 

Thirlby Suggested a semi-colon after 



urine and no period after affection^ 
and this has been adopted in the ** Gam- 
bridge,'* the ''Globe" and most eds. 
With this change the sense is obvious. 
See passion. 

Agrippa, dr.p. A friend to Octavius 
Csesor. Ant. 

Agrippa, Menenius, dr.p. A friend to 
Coriolanus. Cor. 

ale. See pugging. 

Aien^on, Duke of, dr.p. IHVI. 

all. This word is frequently used ad- 
verbially by Sh. RII. II, 2, 126; Tim. 
I, 1, 139. See Sh. Oram., § 28. 

alliance. The passage in Ado. II, 1, 330, 
Oood Lord, for alliance^ has received 
several interpretations. Capell thinks 
it means '* G^ood Lord, here have I got 
a new cousin!'' Boswell explains it: 
''GKxxl Lord, how many alliances are 
forming," and Fumess seems to favor 
this interpretation. 

aliottery. That which is allotted; a por- 
tion or inheritance. As. I, 1, 76. 

Amurath. ''Amurath the Third (the 
sixth Emperor of the Turks) died on 
January the 18th, 1596. The people 
being generally disaffected to Mahomet, 
his eldest son, and inclined to Amurath, 
one of his younger children, the Em- 
peror's death was concealed for ten days 
by the Janizaries, till Biahomet came 
from Amasia to Constantinople. On 
his arrival he was saluted Emperor 
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by the great Bassos, and otbei'S his 
favourers; * which done' (saysKuolles), 
' he presently after caused all his breth- 
ren to be invited to a solemn feast in 
the court ; whereunto they, yet ignorant 
of their father's death, came chearfully, 
as men fearing no harm : but, being 
come, were there all most miserably 
strangled.^ It is highly i)rol)abIe that 
Shakespeare here alludes to this trans- 
action. 

" This circumstance, therefore, may 
fix the date of this play subsequently to 
the beginning of the year 1596; and 
perhaps it was written while this fact 
was yet recent." Malone. 2HIV. V, 
2,48. 

ancient. Old. The ancient of war (Lr. 
V, 1, 82) = the elders; old soldiers 
skille<l in the art of war. 

answer, n. Encounter; contest. Hml. 
V,2, 176. 

answer, v. To encounter ; to resist. Lr. 
Ill, 4, KH). 

Anthony, / In the Fl., Ant. V, 2, 86-88, 

Antony. S Cleo|)atra says of Antonj^ : 

For his Bounty 
There was no winter in't. An Anthtmy 

it was 
That grew the more by reaping : 

The g. a. text, including the "Cam- 
bridge " and the *' Globe," read autum n 
for Anthony, the emendation being 
Theobald's. In the Fl. the name An- 
tony is uniformly spelt Anthony. 

Prof. Corson, in his "Introduction 
to the Study of Shakespeare," claims 
that the Folio is right. He gives good 
reasons for the opinion that "autumn " 
makes nonsense of the passage, and 
concludes as follows: "Now, could not 
the * less Greek ' which, Ben Jonson 
tells us, Shakespeare |K:)S8esse<l, have 
led him to see in ' Anthony ' the word 
anthosf [Greek for a young bud or 
sprout] and to quibble on the word as 
meaning a flower garden i His bounty 
had no winter in it ; it was a luxuriant, 
ever-blooming flower garden." This is 
certainly admii*able and not only does 
away with all necessity for emendation, 



but gives real sense to the passage, 
which Theobald's "correction" cer- 
tainly does not give. Strange to sa^-, 
however, the new editions all keep in 
the old track. See note on she and 
wren, ante. 

Antiopa. An Amazon, the sister of Hip- 
polyta, who married Theseus. Midis. 
II, 1, 80. When Attica was invaded by 
the Amazons, Antiopa fought with 
Theseus against them and died the death 
of a heroine by his side. 

ape. " ' A pe of nature ' is a ti tie accorded 
to more than one painter by his flatterers; 
it was given, among others, to Giotto's 
disciple, Stefano. " Symona. Wint. V, 
2, 108. 

argument. This word in As. Ill, 1, S, 
evidently means subject and not "cause, 
rea.soi^" as Schin. defines it iu this 
passage. If argument « reason, it cer- 
tainly could not be absent. Johnson 
says : " An argument is used for the 
contents of a book ; thence, Shakespeare 
considered it as meaning the subject 
and then used it for subject in another 
sense." cf. IHIV. II, 4, 310, and Lr. 
I, 1, 218. 

Ariadne. A daughter of Minos and Pasi- 
pha6, of Crete. When Theseus arrived 
in Crete with the tribute sent by the 
Athenians to Minos, Ariadne fell iu love 
with him and furnished him with the 
sword with which he killed the Mino- 
taur, and the clew of thread by which 
he found his way out of the labyrinth. 
Theseus, iu return, promised to marry 
her, and she accordingly left Crete with 
him, but when he arrived in Naxos he 
forsook her for the nymph jSgle, the 
daughter of Panopeus. Mids. II, 1, 79. 
Various accounts are given of her fate. 
Some say that she put an end to her 
own life in despair, while other tradi- 
tions relate that Dionysus saved her 
and, in amazement at her beauty, made 
her his wife. There are several cir- 
cumstances in the story of Ariadne 
which offered the happiest subjects for 
works of art, and some of the finest 
ancient work on gems, as well as paint- 



[ ■rllhinetlclan. A book-keeper; 
nais clerk, and not a niilltar' 
Olb, I, 1.19. 
S(«BveiM explaiiu it aa one 
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, / niuif change 
K at hiniie (Lr, IV. :!, 1T|, is tbiis 
explfihicil li)' CralR : " ' I must take tlie 
■irord out of my weak bnibaitd's boudi. 

'esljcniriK tu him the dlstafT.' Comimre 

be old temii for huilieuid oiid wirt. 

tbe ipear side ' and ' tbe apindle «lde ' : 

>iid see Cyiu- V, 8. 33-.'U." 
lartkle. Importance ; luoinent. Hnil. V. 
S. 12^. 

. Upon tbls woiil, OS it otvui-a in tbe 
upreesion. Thai he nhnuld hithf-r tome. 
[>■ lltU dire night (Ruiu. V, 3, 347). 
Dowden reiuarkc "Tbii a* lued niUi 
kitverlw And adverbial phnues of (iiiie 
laatTUcommuiidialwtlcall;, liutlitttrary 
EnKlisb retains only, as vrl (14, K, D), 
I bave noticed It frequently in Riebord- 
son'a novels, uited as in tbe following 
from Mrs. Delano's Anlaiiiiig. , III. HUB 
(quoted bi N, E.D.f: 'To curry us off 
to lonK'Mit u ii'it Tbunalay.' Its 
force was rartriclive ; now we r^Ranl 
it lis mlundiuit. Compare Heoa, V, I. 

math. Tbe spirit railed iuSBVI. 1,1. 



ruptlon of 



Tbe n 

bave nuppoOFd 
Amiodeue. 
••iric- Thin is tbe an^hnic form of asp. 
the name «t » Tory venomous serpent 
of ERypt. A»pickf Ib tbe spellliiK of 
tbe F 1 , The irord uccuri four tiinea in 
the plays. Tit., Uth. III. S. 45U; Ant. V, 
'i, 2Vtt, SM and lt.Vi. Tbe oiip lias Iwcotiie 
■wlnlimleil aa the means by viblcb Cteo- 
pBtrn iviimiltuid suicide, the purlicular 
serpent IieiiiB In all [irubalilllty tbe 
hornHl viper, which is a snuka uU>iit 
Hftoen iiiubeii lonR. tbuugb tbe iintiie 
luw also been n|itill«l to another B|>eciM. 
tIieA'<^u haJe.itMiA attains a lauKth uf 



tlirea or tour feet. Tbe color of tl.i- 
burned viper is a mottled green and 
brown, and tbe skin of tbe neok la 
dilntalile. tbuiiKb Ie« >o than that of tba 
true cobra. It U of frequent uccurreucs 
alonft the Nile, and is tbe sacred serpent 
of ancient Egypt. reprennt^Ml commonly 
in art as a part of tbe head-dress of 
kings and diviiilliesondofleD connected 
Hith tbeir emblems asafynibolof royal 
power. Onf. Dirt. 

aaa. A well-known animal. While it b 
mors than doubtful that there is any 
pun lietweeri n»t and on in Hml. V, 2, 
4:1. it is quite obvious tbnt Maria puna 
upon these two words in Tw. II. S. 185. 
See num. 

Athens. This city wna named after 
Atheiia. one of the great divinities of 
tbe (ii-eeks. By the Uoiiuiits she was 
idenliHed with Minerva. 8ce l/inei-va 
end Thesem. Tbe scene of Mids. is 
biid in Athens and tlie lurrouiiding 

attest. Tortaodfor. HV.. Prol. 10. 

avBUtit. Useilasa noun in HV HI. 11,11, 
II). niPtuiing dlnmlmal. Tn girt htr the 
avavnl — to send bi?r away cuntemptu- 
•luiily. Juhn»on. 
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BACKED. It has been sugResled that 
this word, a* it oo'urs ii> Urn). Ill, 
2, 3ir7, should U)lwcfc«i, i.e. (iiuulKrf. 
Hollinsbed. in his "Dncriptlon ul 
Engbuid, " bos, "if belie we»iMieckol," 
and Quarles uses the woril as a Una of 
re|>roach in his Virgti H'idiiw: "'Qo. 
yoa weat«l-snauted, aibllo-pated. etc" 
Stiween*. 1'lie Q4. and Qn. have black 
instead uf Imrkrii, but as weasels are 
not bloek. tbia U probably a typ> 
crapblcnl error. Uiough it tuu been 
oilopted by Pri|>e, Theoliald and nthent 
Tbeubehl siiKKHted mitle Instaad of 
uvaiel since outlea arn bUck. cf. SHIV. 
Ill, -J. 11, 
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appear to have been syuoiiymous, the 
former having no doubt been borrowed 
from the French language, and signify- 
ing a thing delivered. The badge con- 
sisted of the master^s device, crest or 
arms, on a separate piece of cloth, or 
sometimes silver, in the form of a shield, 
fastened to the left sleeve ^* ; and a little 
further on he gives a cut of men wear- 
ing badges. Wright says: **A badge 
was a mark of service; hence, appro- 
priately used for a mark of inferiority, 
and as such an expression of modesty.'* 
This explains the use of the word in 
Ado. I, I, 28. 

baker*8 daughter. See owl. 

bandy. To toss from side to side. A term 
in tennis. LLL. V, 2, 29 ; Lr. I, 4, 92. 

Imrber-monger. A fop who deals nmch 
with barbers, to adjust his hair and 
beard. Lr. II, 2, 86. 

barren. Stupid ; unintellectual ; witless. 
Mids. Ill, 2, 18 ; Tw. I, 5, 90 ; Hml. Ill, 
2,45. 

bass, V. To utter a deep bass sound ; to 
proclaim with a bass voice. Tp. Ill, 8, 99. 

bauble. A trifle ; a thing of no account. 
Cym. Ill, 1, 27. Sometimes defined as 
** a small boat '*; surely not so ; a ship 
may be **a bauble,*' a trifle; but a 
trifle or bauble does not signify a ship. 

Baucis. See Philemon. 

bawbling. Trifling ; insignificant. Tw. 
V, 1, 57. 

beast. An animal of the ox kind. Lr. 
Ill, 4, 109. A special, but very common 
application of the word. 

becomed love. *" Becomed tor becoming: 
one participle for the other ; a frequent 
practice with our author.'* Steevena. 
Rom. IV, 2, 26. See 8h. Gram., §374. 

becoming, n. Grace. Ant I, 8, 96; 
Sonn. CL, 5. 

bell, as sound as a. A very old proverb, 
still in common use, found in Ado. Ill, 
3, 13. As is well known to every old 
woman who buys crockery and tests its 
soundness by tapping it and causing it 
to ring, a bell which has the slightest 
crack no longer gives a true ringing 
sound. Steevens, followed by most 



corns., thinks that *Hhere is a covert 
allusion to the old proverb: 'As the 
fool thinketh, So the beU dinketh.'** 
Wright thinks that the allosicai Is so 
covert as to be doubtful, and most 
sensible readers must agree with him. 

bend. Todirect RIIL I, 2, 05; Lr. IV, 
2,74. 

beshrew. To blame severely. Rom. m, 
2,26. 

Best, The. Jesus Christ Wint I, 2, 
419. See yoked. 

bestow. To carry ; to show. As. IV, 2, 
85 ; 2HIV. II, 2, 84. 

betray. See yoked, 

bias. 1. Awry. TroiL I, 8, 15. 
2. Swollen out of shape **a8 the bowl on 
the biassed side." Johnson. TroiL 
IV, 5, 8. 

biggen. The origin of this word is thus 
given by Boucher in his ** Glossary of 
Arch, and Prov. Words": **A cap, 
quoif, or dress for the head, formerly 
worn by men, but now limited, I believe, 
almost entirely to some particular cap 
or bonnet for young children. * * ♦ 
Gaps or coifs were probably first called 
beguins or biggins^ from their resem- 
blance to the caps or head-dress worn 
by those Societies of yoong women who 
were called Beguines in France and 
who led a middle kind of life between 
the secular and religious, made no tows, 
but qiaintained themselves by the work 
of their own hands." Apud Dyee, 

bird. Hamlet's speech (Uml. I, 5, 116), 
HillOy hOy hOy boy! eomey bird, eofne, 
** is the call which falconers use to their 
hawk in the air, when they would have 
him come down to them." Hanmer, 

biscuit. Thus defined by Skeat: **A 
kind of cake baked haixL" It was so 
called because it was twice baked {bi$ 
eocttu) so as to dry it thoroughly in 
order that it might keep. In Great 
Britain the term is always applied to 
what we call crackers or liartl tack. 
We use it to designate a small loaf, 
usually prepared without femientatioii 
and used in a fresh and soft state. B van 
Achilles oould not *'pan " one of owr 




SaCIenit. A». 11, 7, 89; TroiL D, 1, 48. 
bitunwd. Smeared niUi bjtumoi. Per. 

UI, 1, TX 
blaze. To publish; ut proclaim. Bom. 

III. 8. 151. e/.blaioti. 
Mood. 1. A blKfa-splrlteil jounn; man. 

Jubntl, l.3TSai>d4in; Vaa. 1,2, 151. 
2. t^ee arileh. 
Moody flag. Tbe giKnal ot war. UV. I, 

2, 101; Cor. U, 1, «, 
MiM Goatt. Tbecoturaon dr«ss of >erving- 

men In Sb. time and Umg betora. Df<ie. 

Bbr. IV, 1,93. 
bow. See Catmbv. 
bold-beatlng. Bron-beatlnK. Wlv. II, 

bonds. See leord. 

bonny. Bonnie In the Fl. in As. II, 3, 
. S, Tills word la generally defliicd n« 
L baiiilwHne ; IhIt; beaiiUIiil. But IL Is 

■ alsumnisideredsynonyinoiiBwIth pretty; 

■ now, a "pretty" man in ^utcb does 
r uut mean beaotlfu], but BtrunK, and It 

In quite probable that boMait baa tbat 
meaning In the pawnge quoted Iflie 
boitnie priier o/tlie hn ' ' 
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Buglisb bailadn. did 

iellovts. butBtrong, stout %btera. 
Tbe wonl baa given a goi:>d deal of 

trouble M tlie conis., as nisy lie aeen In 

tbeSrrl Var., Fume^s, RolCeatid others. 

EmenilaCiona have lioen suggested, but 

tu nie it seems rartaln tbat till, usnl 

the word in tbe old Scottish sense ut 

'■ pretty " or strong. 
book. Learning ; s('Ji<Uanbip. UHVl, IV, 

T. 711, Tills Is tba meaning usually given 

to this word In this pHraage, but its 
! kotniracy is donbtrul. 8ee quarrel. 
Imot. Tba ezjiremion, Oruca to boot 

lAs. I. 2. S0|, evidently nienns, "Oraca 

be my help," as in tbe saying, "(St. 

George to l>uot," i.e., Bt. Qeurge be our 

b«ip. 
bOOt-hOM. Stodcing-boae or ipattei^ 

dashes. Shr. 111. i. ««. 
bewm. I^>vH;alti!Ctlon. Lr. I, 1, 3TS, 
box-tree. Tbe box-tree mentioned by 

Uaria in Tw. 11, 5, is, mu evidently a 



piece u( tupiai'y work, an art in wbi(Ui 
European gardenen were very ikilfuL 
The box-tr«e lent itself very readily to 
this art, and no doubt one or more 
trees, planted close together, had been 

rustic arlKir or cabin in which two or 
three penuiis oonld easily bide. Dr. 
Fumess (New Var., Twelfth Mgbt, p. 
aOB) says tbat bui-lree here '■ means 
a hedge." but I think till* is scarcely 
the proper term to apply to It. Haris 
would hardly have Uild the two knfghta 
and Fabian to get " into " a hedge ; if 
the boi'Craes hod formed a hedg* she 
would have told them to get behind it. 

brach. In Troil. II. I. I'iU, the Folios and 
Quarto read brooch, which was changed 
to brach by Rowe and U> bi-opfc by 
Uolune. Bi-Bch, that is, n dug or hound 
(ollowing at tbe betels of Achilles, seems 
to be tbe must natural. Brock |a badger) 
has no pertinency, and where Halons 
got tbe meaning o( "fop" tor brock it 
Is difficult to liuagine. Johnson adopts 
brach an the reading of his text, but 111 
regard to brooch says ; " Brooch Is an 
ap[)enilant onuunent. The meaning may 
be, equivalent to one of AchilUt'i 
Handera an." This may satisfy the 
sticklers for "the original text." 

Itnvery. In (he g. a. text this word 
occurs in Oth. 1. 1. 100. Uprm malieitMt 
bravery doat tht/u oonts To ttart mK 
guiet. This is the reading of tbe 
Qq. Tbe PP. read knarrry iustMul of 
bmvery, and it seenis to me that this 
rnakee better sense. The Clarkes ex- 
plain it as: "Urged by a nuiUcieas 
desire to brave me," 

As it uceiira In Cym. Ill, I, 18, Us 
natural bravery of ytrur itle, Schni., 
followed, ot course, by most suhaequent 
coins., explains It as "n state of dell. 
ance." Bui the usual nieauing of the 
expression, tliat is tu say, murage, 
gW-HS mU(^ lietler sense. Tbe defence 
of the Isle was tbe omroge of Its in- 
babitanls and its natural advantages. 
Evans suggenls " spli'ndour." which 
wems to me to be a forced InterpretAtlon. 
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Inrawn. A mass of flesh. The connection 
of this word with the boar's flesh is 
merely accidental. IHIV. II, 4, 128; 
2HIV. I, 1. 19. 
brazed. Hardened. Lr. I, 1, 11; HmL 
III, 4, 87. 

bred and bom. This expression occurs 
in Tw. 1, 2, 22, and has given no trouble, 
though it revei*ses the usual sequence 
** bom and bred.'' But an apparently 
corresponding passage in As. Ill, 5, 7, 
he that dies and lives by bloody drops^ 
has called forth pages of annotation. 
See die in these Addenda. 

breed. Progeny ; offspring. Used figur- 
atively for interest on money in Merch. 
I, 8, 185. 

broker. A go-between, frequently in a 
vile sense. Compl. 173 ; John II, 1, 568 
and 582. White says that it was not 
until the last ten years of the seventeenth 
century that the word was advanced to 
the honor of a connection with stock 
operations. 

brooded. This word, as it occurs in John 
III, 8, 52, is generally explained as 
brooding, that is, vigilant as a bird 
with a brood of young to care for. For 
the active use of passive participles, see 
Sh. Gram., §874. Pope changed 6rood<'d 
to broad-ey'dj and certainly there are 
strong grounds for the eniendnient, but 
the rule is imperative that no change 
shall be made where a passable mean- 
ing can be derived from the original. 

bucklers. To *'give the bucklers" was 
to acknowledge defeat. Ado. V, 2, 17. 
cf. vice. 

bulk. This reading in Oth. V, 1, 1, has 
been generally accepted as meaning a 
projecting part of a building. In the 
Fl. it rea<is burke. Singer says: **I 
feel assured that balke was intended, 
and not bulk. Palsgrave renders that 
word by pouste [a variant of post?] 
and Huloet defines it, * the chief beanie 
or piller ot a house.'" The word still 
survives in the Scottish **bauk," and 
certainly is more appropriate here than 
bulk. 

burthen. " The burthen of a song, in the 



old acceptation of the word, was the 
base, foot or under-song. It was sung 
throughout, and not merely at the end 
of a Terse. ♦ ♦ ♦ Many of these 
burthens were short, proverbial expres- 
sions, such as ^Tis merry in hall when 
beards wag all. Other burthens were 
mere nonsense, words that went glibly 
off the tongue, giving the accent of the 
music, such as hey nonny, nonny no ; 
hey derry down. ' ' Chapell. * * Popular 
Music of the Olden Time." Tp. I, 2, 
881 ; Wint. IV, 4, 195. 
burial. &ee funeral. 
but. ** But, in the sense of except, fre- 
quently follows negative oomparatiYes, 
where we should use than. '* Bh. Gram. , 
§127. Mcb. V, 8, 42; HmL I, 1, 108; 
Oth. I, 1, 126. 
button. T?ie very btUcher of a silk 
button (Rom. II, 4, 24), that is to say, 
one who can direct the point of his 
rapier to a button's breadth. Staunton 
quotes Silver, ** Paradoxes of Defence" 
(1599): **Signior Rooca ♦ ♦ * thou 
that takest upon thee to hit anie English- 
man with a thrust upon anie button." 
buzz. Idle, vague rumor. Lr. I, 4, 348. 
Compare Hml. IV, 5, 90: buzzers to 
infect his ear; also Chapman, The 
Widow's Tears, II, 1, Shepherd, Works, 
1874, p. 815 (a): ** Think 'twas but a 
buzz devised by him to set your brains 
a- work." Craig. 
by and by. Immediately; presently, as 
often in Sh. Rom. V, 8, 284. Do%oden, 
Not, after a considerable time, as it now 
generally means with us. 



CABINET. This word in Ven. 854 means 
a nest; in Lucr. 442 it means the 
heart. 
cakes and ale. See virtuous. 
call. The expression in John III, 4, 174, 
they would be as a call, is an image 
taken from the manner in which birds 
are sometimes caught ; one being placed 
for the purpose of drawing others to 
the net by his note or calL McUone, 
Cancer. The crab ; the sign in the aodiao 
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which the sun enters at the summer 
solstice. Hence, add mare coals to 
Cancer (TroiL II, 8, 206) — increase the 
heat of summer. The same thought is 
expressed by Thomson in his ** Seasons ^^: 
And Cancer reddens with the solar 
blaze. 
Hyperion is Apollo or the sun-god. See 
Hyperion. 

Candy. Candia, now Crete. Tw. V, 1, 64. 

candles of the night. The stars. Merch. 
V, 1, 390; Rom. Ill, 6, 9; Mcb. II, 1, 5. 

cants. Latin for dog. LLL. V, 2, 593. 

cap. The expression, wear his cap with 
suspicion (Ado. I, 1, 200) is thus ex- 
plained by Johnson : ** That is, subject 
his head to the disquiet of jealousy.^* 
But the meaning evidently is that a 
married man cannot wear his cap with- 
out being suspected of using it to cover 
his horns — the emblems of cuckoldom. 

In Painter's "Palace of Pleasure,^' 
p. 233, we find : ** All they that weare 
homes be pardoned to weare their 
cappes upon their heads. ^' And see 
Oth. II, I, 816 ; and 3rd Var., Vol. VII, 
p. 191. 

capable. In reference to the passage 
in Lr. II, 1, 86, PU work the means 
To make thee capable^ Loi*d Camp- 
bell says : ** In forensic discussions re- 
specting legitimacy, the question is put, 
whether the individaal whose status is 
to be determined is * capable,' i. e., 
capable of inheriting ; but it is only a 
lawyer who would express the idea of 
legitimising a natural son by simply 
saying: *I11 work the means to make 
him capable.* '' *' Shakespeare's Legal 
Atrquirements," p. 80. 

Capitol. In Hiul. Ill, 2, 109, Polonius 
says : / wa^ killed V the Capitol. This 
error as to the place of Ceesar's death 
appears in Chaucer, Monkes Tale^ and 
in Sh. Julius Caspar. So Fletcher, The 
Noble Gentleman^ V, 1. Dowden. *' It 
may be just noticed, as the historical 
fact, that the meeting of the Senate at 
which Caesar was assassinated was held, 
not, as is here assumed, in the Capitol, 
but in the Curia in which the statue of 



Pompey stood, being, as Plutarch tells 
us, one of the edifices which Pompey 
had built and had given, along with his 
famous Theatre, to the public. " Craik's 
*' English of Shakespeare," p. 224. 

card. Various explanations have been 
given of the phrase we must speak by 
the card (Hml. V, 1, 149), but all seem 
rather far-fetched. The obvious mean- 
ing is : We must speak with precision, 
but whence derived we know not. 

carry. See coals. 

cart. The pun upon court and cart in 
Shr. 1, 1, 55, is an allusion to a common 
punishment for scolds, which consisted 
in drawing them about the town in a 
rough cart and on a very uncomfortable 
seat. 

careful. Anxious ; full of care. H V. FV, 
1,248. 

cased. The expression, a cased lion, as 
it reads in the Fl., in John III, 1, 259, 
was emended to chafed lion by Theo- 
bald, and this is the reading in the g. a. 
text, though some eds. retain cased. 
The meaning of chafed is quite obvious ; 
cased has been explained as concealed, 
but this is not quite as forcible as chafed. 

cat. The cat occapies such a prominent 
place in the folk-lore as well as the 
daily life of most peoples that it is no 
wonder that frequent reference is made 
to it by Sh. Must of these references, 
however, require no comment. Hang 
me in a bottle like a cat and shoot at 
me (Ado. I, 1 , 259) has been explained 
in various ways. Steevens tells us tliat 
it was once a practice to enclose a cat, 
with a quantity of soot, in a wooden 
bottle (such as that in which shepherd's 
carry their liquor) and suspend it on a 
line. He who beat out the bottom as 
he ran under it, and was nimble enough 
to escape the contents was regarded as 
the hero of this inhuman invention. 
This, however, is one of Steevens's far- 
fetched explanations, and it seems to 
me that it does not quite meet the case. 
That it was a common practice to shoot 
at cats and at images of cats numerous 
references in the literature of the six- 
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teenth and seventeenth centuries show, 
but of the details we are ignorant. 

Pur I the cat is gray, Lr. Ill, 6, 47. 
An allusion, no doubt, to the relation 
of witches and fiends to cats. Malone 
thinks that Pur may be a fiend ; it is 
the name of one of the devils mentioned 
by Harsnet. Bee Graymalkin and tail. 

A part to tear a cat in (Mids. 1, 2, 82), 
is supposed by some to be a burlesque 
upon the killing of the lion by Hercules. 

See brinded and prince of cats. 
cause. The passage in Oth. V, 2, 1, It is 
the cause, it is the cause my soul^ has 
baffled all the ooms. The reader will 
find the most complete discussion of the 
subject in "The Henry Irving Shake- 
speare,^' Vol. VI, p. 104, in a note by 
Marshall, too long to transfer to these 
pages and which it would be difficult to 
abridge satisfactorily. 
Centaurs. The word literally means bull- 
killers, and the name was first applied 
to a rude and savage race of men who 
inhabited the mountains of Thessaly, 
and whose chief pastime and means of 
subsistence was the hunting of wild 
cattle. In later writers they are de- 
scribed as monsters whose Ixxiies were 
partly human and partly those of horses, 
and it has been suggested that as they 
spent the greater part of their lives on 
horse-back they may, at some early 
period, have made upon their neighbor- 
ing tribes the same impression as the 
Spaniards did upon the Mexicans, 
namely, that man and horse were one 
being. The Centaurs are particularly 
celebrated in ancient story for their 
fight with the Lapithse, which arose at 
the marriage-feast of Flrithous. Tit. 
V, 2, 204. On this occasion a Centaur, 
named Eurytus, becoming heated with 
wine, tried to carry off the bride, Hip- 
podamia. Thereupon, the other Centaurs 
made similar attempts on other women, 
and a fierce fight ensued. The Lapithse 
overcame the Centaurs, killed many of 
them, and drove the rest from their 
country, compelling them to take refuge 
on Mount Pindus, un the frontiers of i 



Epeirus. This fight is sometimes put in 
connection with a combat of Hercules 
and the Centaurs, and it is to this that 
Theseus alludes in Mids. V, 1, 44, et seq. 
The two Centaurs who are best known 
by name are Cheiron, famous for bis 
skill in hunting, medicine, music and 
the art of prophecy, and Neesus, who 
vjras killed by Hercules for attempting 
to carry off Deianira, and whose poison- 
ous blood caused the death of his slayer. 
There were also female Centaurs who 
are said to have been of great beauty, 
and perhaps it is to this that Lear 
alludes in Lr. IV, 6, 120. 

Cerberus. The many-headed dog that 
guarded the entrance of Hades, into 
which he admitted the shades, but never 
let them out again. Hesiod, who is the 
first that gives his name and origin, 
calls him fifty-headed, but later writers 
describe him as a monster with only 
three heads, with the tail of a serpent 
and a mane consisting of the heads of 
various snakes. The place where he 
kept watch was, according to some, at 
the mouth of the Acheron, and aooord- 
iiig to others, at the gates of Hade& 
Cerberus is referred to thrice in the 
plays, viz., LLL. V, 2, 593 ; TroiL II, 1, 
37, and Tit. II, 4, 61. PistoPs '' King 
Cerberus" (2HIV. II, 4, 182), is, of 
course, one of his senselees and bom- 
bastic utterances. 

chamber. See tavern. 

chambermaid* Referring to Maria in Tw. 
I, 8, 54, Fumess says: **Let not the 
modem humble duties of making beds, 
airing rooms, etc., be imputed to Maria, 
who stood in relation to Olivia as a 
companion and as an assistant at the 
toUet. In I, 5, 172, OUvia calls her* my 
G^enUewoman,' and Malvolio immedi- 
ately responds by summoning her as 
* Gentlewoman.* * * * In the end, 
she marries Sir Toby. " 

Nerissa also, Portia^s maid, is her 
companion, and marries Gratiano, the 
companion of Portia^s lover and hus- 
band. Merch. Ill, 2, 200. 
See waiting-woman. 
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changes. In the g, a, text the line Oth. 
1, 1, 72, reads : Yet throw such changes 
of vexation onH, This is the reading 
of the Qq.; the FF., with Rowe, Knight, 
Staunton and a few others, read chances 
instead of changes, Fumess says : ** I 
think * chances ' mean here simply pos- 
sibilities of vexation, which might dis- 
color Othello's joy. To read changes 
of vexation (with the Qq.) renders the 
contingency of * may lose * superfluous. 
A change of vexation could hardly fail 
to make his joy lose color." 

charge. Value or importance. Wint. 
IV, i, 261 ; Rom. V, 2, 18. 

Charlemaln. See pen, 

Charon. The name of the aged and 
dirty ferryman who conveyed in his 
boat the shades of the dead across 
the rivers of the lower world. He 
carried only those whose bodies had 
been properly buried, the others being 
compelled to wait for one hundred years 
before they could pass to their final 
rest. For this service he was paid by 
each shade with an obolus or danace, 
which coin was placed in the mouth of 
every dead body previous to its burial. 
Charon is the ferryman referred to in 
RIII. I, 4, 46. His name occurs in 
Ti-oil. Ill, 2, H. 

Charyhdis. See Scylla. 

cheat. See silly cheat, 

cheer. As this word occurs in HmL III, 
2, 229, it is usually explained as fare or 
food. But Steevens says: **I believe 
we should read anchor's c/uxtV. So, in 
the second satire of EUdl's fourth book, 
ed. 1602, p. 18 : 

Sit seven yeres pining in an anchores 

cheyre» 
To win some parched shreds of mini- 

vere." 

The word scope in the context supports 
this interpretation. 
child-changed. Three explanations have 
been given of this word as it occurs in 
Lr. IV, 7, 17: (a) Changed to a child ; 
made imbecile. Steevens, Henley^ Ab- 
bott, ib) Changed by the conduct of his 
children. Malone, Halliwell. As simi- 



larly formed words, Halone cites care- 
crazed or crazed by care, and wave- 
toom« i.e., worn by the waves, (c) 
Delius suggests that it may mean that 
he has exchanged children, t.e., he has 
left Regan and Gk>ueril and come to 
Cordelia. A fourth explanation might be 
suggested: changed towards his child. 
Cordelia was at one time his favorite, 
but he had cast her off— was changed 
towards her, his child. As this was the 
g^reat sorrow of Cordelia's life, it is 
most likely that it would be this that 
would be present in her thoughts and 
find expression in her language ; she 
would pray that he might be restored 
to his right senses and so turned towards 
her again. 

chop-logic. *'To chop is to barter, give 
in exchange ; to chop-logic, to exchange 
or bandy logic ; a chop-logio is a con- 
tentious sophistical arguer. Awdelay, 
Fratemitye of Vacabondes (1561), p. 
15, New Sh. Soa reprint : * Choplogyke 
is he that when his master rebuketh 
him of his fault he wyll geve him xx 
words for one.* " Dowden, Rom. Ill, 
5, 150. 

chough. The jack-daw. Mids. Ill, 2, 
21. See russet-pated, 

Circe. A famous sorceress or enchantress 
who was a daughter of Helios or the 
Sun, by the ocean ny mph Perse. Ha v ing 
murdered her husband, the prince of 
Colchis, she was expelled by her subjects 
and placed by her father on the solitary 
island of .S^ebbl, on the coast of Italy. 
By the power of magic potions she was 
able to turn men into various kinds of 
animals, and when Ulysses visited her 
island she turned his companions into 
swine, but Mercury came to the aid of 
the hero and gave him an herb called 
Moly, which not only enabled him to 
resist her spells, but to gain her love. 
Having compelled her to restore his 
companions to their proper shapes, 
Ulysses remained some time on her 
island, and it is said that she bore him 
two sons, Agrius and Telegonus, and 
that in after years he was slain by the 
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latter. See Ulysses. At length, when 
he wished to leave her, she prevailed 
upon him to descend into the lower 
world to consult the prophet Teiresias, 
who warned him of the dangers that he 
would encounter and advised him how 
to meet them. 

Circe is referred to twice in the plays, 
viz., IHVI. V, 3, 34, and Err. V, 1, 270. 

civil. Qrave ; sober. Tw. Ill, 4, 5 ; Rom. 
Ill, 2, 10. See orange. 

Cliff. 1. A clef or key. Troil. V, 2, 11. 

A variant of clef. 
2. A steep rock; a precipice. Lr. IV, 
1,76. 

"The cliff now known «s Shake- 
speare^s Cliff is just outside of the town 
of Dover, to tbe southwest. It has been 
somewhat diminished in height by fre- 
quent landslips, but is still about 350 
feet high. The surge still chafes against 
the pebbles, and the samphire-gatherer 
is still let down in a basket to pursue 
his perilous trade ; but the cliff is not 
so perpendicular, nor do objects below 
seem so small as one would infer from 
the poet's description. Probably he did 
not mean to give a picture of this par- 
ticular cliff, but delineated one *■ in his 
mind's eye ' and more or less ideal. 
The South- Elastern Railway now runs 
through the Dover Cliff in a tunnel 
1,331 yards long." Rolfe. 

Eidgar, in describing the cliff to his 
father, evidently meant to create a deep 
impression on the old man ; it would be 
natural to ex|)ect that he would ex- 
aggerate a go<Kl deal. 

cioistress. A nun. Tw. I, 1, 28. 

close. To come to an agreement. Meas. 
V, 1, 346; Wint. IV, 4, 830; Caes. Ill, 
1,203; Hml. 11,1,45. 

••Clubs." The cry formerly used to call 
forth the London apprentices, who were 
supposed to employ their clubs for the 
preservation of the public peace, al- 
though it probably as often happened 
that they were used to create a disturb- 
ance, as in HVIII. V, 4, 53. Malone 
tells us that it appears from many of 
our old dramas that in Sh. time it was 



a common custom on the breaking oat 
of a fray to cry, "Clubs, clubs," to 
part the combatants. Rom. I, 1, 90, 

coals. The phrase, we''U not carry coals 
(Rom. 1, 1, 1), is thus explained by Nares: 
"To put up with insults; to submit to 
any degradation. The origin of the 
phrase is this : that in every family tbe 
scullions, the turnspits, the carriers of 
wood and coals, were esteemed the yeiy 
lowest of menials. The latter, in par- 
ticular, were the servi servorum, the 
drudges of all the rest." Henoe, the 
origin of the term black-guard, whicfa 
Nares says was ** originally a jocular 
name given to the lowest menials of the 
court. " Ben Jonson, in his Every Jfon 
out of his Humour, makes Puntarvolo 
say: "See here comes one that wiU 
carry coals, ergo will hold my dog." 

coats. The passage in Mids. Ill, 2, 213: 

So with two seeming bodies, but one 

heart; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

has given rise to some conmient. Tlie 
Fl. has the word life instead of like; 
this was altered by Theobald, at the 
suggestion of Folkes, and accepted by 
most subsequent eds. Wright explains 
the passage as follows: ** Shakespeare 
borrows the language of heraldry, in 
which, when a tincture has been once 
mentioned in the description of a coat 
of arms, it is always afterwards referred 
to according to the order in which it 
occurs in the description ; and a charge 
is accordingly said to be of the * first* 
*of the second,^ etc., if its tincture be 
the same as that of the field which is 
always mentioned first, or as that of 
the second or any other that has been 
specified. Hence Douce^s explanation 
is the correct one [See his * Illustrations,' 
p. 120, ed. of 1839]: Helen says, 'we 
had two seeming bodies but only one 
heart.' She then exemplifies her posi- 
tion by a simile— * we had tu}o of the 
first, i.e., bodies, like the double coats 
in heraldry that belong to man and 
wife as one person, but which, like our 
single heart, have but one crest' " 
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cock. The following additional notes 
may be of interest to some beginners : 

4. While the word, when used alone, is 
generally applied to the male of the 
barnyard fowl, it sometimes means the 
woodcock, as in Wint. IV, S, 36. See 
woodcock. 

5. A pert young man. As. II, 7, 89. 

6. The crowing of the cock in the morn- 
ing. IHI V. II. 1, 20 ; Mcb. II, 8, 27. 

7. A faucet or spigot Tim. II, 2, 171. 
PistoVs cock is up (HV. II, 1, 55), 

means that the hammer or cock of his 
fire-lock is raised ready for firing. The 
hammer was called a cock because it 
was originally made in the form of a 
oock^s head. 

cock-a-hoop. The source of this phrase 
is obecure. Ck>le8, in his Diet., gives 
two origins: '* At the height of mirth 
and Jollity; the cock or spigot being 
laid on the hoop, and the barrel of ale 
stumed, as they say in Staffordshire, 
that is, drank out without intermission. 
Or else eoq-ctrhupe^ a cook with a cop, 
crest or comb." 

Cotehis, ) The country of the golden 

Colchos. ) fleece. Merch. 1, 1, 171. See 
Jason. 

cokl. Chaste; modest. HmL IV, 7, 172. 

coUeagttcd. In collusion with ; allied to. 
Hml. 1, 2, 21. 

cokrars. The expression, fear no colours 
(Tw. I, 6, 6), probably means to fear no 
enemy. 

coloiirablecokMtrs. Specious appearances. 
LLL. IV, 2, 166. 

comfdrtable. Strengthening ; supporting. 
Rom. V, 8, 148. Used as often in the 
active sense, cf. All's. 1, 1, 86. Dowden. 

commodity. Advantage ; gain. John II, 
1, 678; 2HrV. I, 2, 278; Lr. IV, 1, 28. 

companton. F^ow. Mids. 1, 1-, 15. The 
words companion and fellow have com- 
pletely changed their meanings in later 
usage. Ck>mpanion is not now used 
contemptuously as it once was, and as 
feUowfrequently is. c/. 2HIV. II, 4, 182. 

conceal. Simple^s blunder for reveal. 
Wiv. IV, 5, 45. 

^liQcaM wells* Steevens explained this 



phrase, as it occurs in John V, 2, 189, 
as ** wells in concealed or obscure situa- 
tions; m'z., in places secured from 
public notice.^^ Malone says : ** I believe 
our author, with his accustomed license, 
used concealed for concealing; wells 
that afforded concealment and protec- 
tion to those who took refuge there. ^* 
Rolfe accepts Steevens^s gloss, but I 
think Malone gives the right meaning. 
Wells are not often placed in concealed 
situations; there is generally a pretty 
plain path leading to them. For the 
use of concealed for concealing see 
becomed and 8h. Gram., $ 874. 

conduce. Evidently used in a peculiar 
sense in Troil. V, 2, 147. Sometimes ex- 
plained as * * to commence ^ * ; others para- 
phrase the passage as: A battle is joined; 
the opposing forces are brought together. 

constant-qualified. In Cym. I, 4, 65, 
these words appear as a compound in 
most modem eds. — the "Cambridge," 
the "Globe," Rolfe, Knight, White, 
Dyce,etc. Delius, Ingleby, "The Henry 
Irving Shakespeare," and a few others 
follow the Folio, in which the reading is 
" Ck>nstant, Qualified. " In Capell's ed., 
1768, subsequent to Pope, Warburton, 
Theobald and Johnson, the comma was 
changed to a hyphen, greatly to the 
detriment of the passage. Steevens 
adopted the corruption and has been 
followed by most eds., the definition 
" faithful " being given to the compound 
word. But "constant " of itself means 
faithful, and ^'qualified " is an additional 
praise- word for which Dr. Ingleby has 
given abundant authority in his edition 
of Cynibeline. See qualified. 

convicted. Some corns, have thought that 
this word, as it occur? in John III, 4, 2, 
is a misprint, but Malone shows that it 
was in use in the time of Sh. in the 
sense of overcome. See Minsheu^s Diet. 
(1617) : " To convict or convince, a Lat. 
contfictuSf overcome." Recent coma. 
attribute this definition to Schmidt. 

couragious. O most couragious day! 
Mids. IV, t>, .>7. " It is not worth while 
to guess what Qiunce intended to say. 
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He used the first long word that occurred 
to him without reference to its meaning, 
a practice which is not yet altogether 
extinct." W. A. Wright, 

counter-sealed. Sealed in duplicate. Cor. 
V, 8, 205. 

cottplement. 1. A pcur. LLL. V, 2, 585. 
2. A union. Bonn. XXI, 5. 

course. A relay of dogs set on a baited 
bear. Lr. Ill, 7, 57 ; Mcb. V, 7, 3. So 
in Brome, Antipodes : ** Tou shall see 
two ten-dog courses at the great bear, 
i.e., two successive attacks of ten dogs. " 
Craig. 

courtesy. The phrase, remember thy 
courtesy (LLL. V, 1, 103), means : *' Re- 
member that you have already complied 
with the requirement of courtesy; so 
cover your head." Dowden. c/. Hml. 
V, 2, 108. 

courtship. As it occurs in Rom. Ill, 8, 
84 <" the state of a courtier permitted 
to approach the highest presence. John- 
son. Or, familiarity with courts, c/. 
As. Ill, 2, 864, where there is a pun 
upon the two meanings of courtship. 

coverture. Ck)ver ; shelter. Ado. Ill, 1, 
80. In Ck)r. I, 9, 46, the word overture 
of the PF. was changed by Tyrwhitt to 
coverture^ meaning cover. 

crack, v. Usually defined as to brag ; to 
boast. Skeat gives ^^crakey to boast, 
an obsolescent word." That it implies 
boasting in many cases is no doubt true, 
but it is prol)able that with Sh. it also 
had the modem Scottish meaning of to 
talk, as in the old song : 
Sit ye doun here, my cronies, and gie 

us your crack; 
Let the win^ tak' the care o' this life 

on its back. 
In Cyni. V, 5, 177, the boasting lies 
in the word brags rather than in 

**crack'd": 

Our brags 
Were cracked [or spoken] of kitchen 
trulls. 
And so a cracker, in John II, 1, 147, 
may mean simply a talker— one who 
says much and does little. 

See the N. £. D. for a very complete 
discussion of this word. 



craft, V. To make nice work. Cor. IV, 

6, 118. 
crants. For this word, as found in 
Quartos 2, 3, 4, 5, in Hml. V, 1, 255, the 
FF. substituted Rites, and Johzmo 
makes this attempt to explain the 
change: **I have been informed by an 
anonymous correspondent that eranU 
is the German word for garlands, and 
I suppose it was retained by us from 
the Saxons, To carry garlands before 
the bier of a maiden, and to hang them 
over her g^rave, is still the practioe in 
rural parishes. 

** Grants, therefore, was the original 
word, which the authour, discovering it 
to be provincial, and perhaps not under- 
stood, changed to a term more intelligible 
but less proper. ''* 

But although the word is generally 
supposed to be a German expression, it 
seems to have been in use by the Scot- 
tish writers and, therefore, was probably 
familiar to Sh. Jamieson, in his ** Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language," quotes from *'A Choice 
Collection of Comic and Serious Poems," 
by James Watson (1706), II, 10: 

Thair heids wer gamisht gallandlie 
With costly crancis maid of gold. 

Nares says the word is (German ** and 
probably also Danish, as Rosencrantz, 
Rosy-garland, is the name of a character 
in the same play. * * * But bow 
Shakespeare came to introduce a word 
so very unusual in our language, has 
not yet been accounted for; probably 
he found it in some legend of Hamlet 
No other example has been found." 

Elze, however, has found two instances 
of its use in Chapman ^s Alphonstis, so 
that whether its etymological origin 
was old Dutch (Skeat) or Gterman it 
seems to have been a regularly natural- 
ized word. 
Cressida was a beggar. Theobald, in a 
note on Tw. Ill, 1, 61, says: **The POet 
in this cii*cum8tance undoubtedly had 
his eye on Chaucer *s [i] Testament of 
Cressid. Cupid, to revenge her pro- 
fanation against his Deity, calls in the 
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Planetary grods to assist in his yengeanoe. 
They instantly turn her mirth into 
melancholy, her health into sickness, 
her beauty into deformity and in the 
end pronounce this sentence upon her : 

This sail thow so begging fra hous to 

hous. 
With cop and clapper lyke ane lasar- 



u 



ous. 

*'The Testament of Cresseid," which 
was once attributed to Chaucer, is not 
to be found in recent editions of his 
works. Wright says that it really was 
the work of Rol>ert Henryson. 

There is another allusion to the same 
tradition in HV. II, 1, 80. 

Creaski*s uncle. Pandarus. AU's. II, 1, 
100. See Pandarus. 

Crete. The *' desperate sire of Crete" 
referred to in IHVI. IV, 6, 54, is Daada- 
lus, father of Icarus. See Daedalus, 

crocodile. The passage in Oth. IV, 1, 
267: 

If that the earth could teem with 

woman's tears. 
Each drop she falls would prove a 

crocodile, 

refers to what was known as the doctrine 
of ** equivocal generation," by which 
was meant that animals were produced 
without any parentage, simply by the 
generative power of various kinds of 
matter acted upon by heat and moisture. 
Thus, Virgil tells us that bees may be pro- 
duced from a dead carcass, and he gives 
special directions for doing it, though no 
one has ever succeeded. Worms, too, 
were supposed to be generated in dead 
bodies without the access of flies. This 
doctrine is alluded to in Ant. II, 7, 29 : 
ITour serpent of Egypt is bred now of 
your mud by the operation of your 
9un, It is only within a few years that 
this hypothesis, more recently known 
as ** spontaneous generation," has been 
entirely rejected. Othello says that if 
a woman ^s tears, acting on the earth, 
could produce [teem or bring forth] any 
animal, it would be a crocodile. It 
seems that in Sh. time a dead crocodile 
aboat nine feet long was exhibited in 



London, and the general idea in regard 
to the animal, as expressed by BuUokar 
in his ** English Es^xwitor" (1616), was 
that **he will weep over a man^s head 
when he hath devoured the body, and 
then will eat up the head too. Where- 
fore in Latin there is a proverbe, croeo- 
dili laehrymcB, crocodile's tears, to 
signify such tears as are faiued and 
spent only with intent to deceive, or 
doe harm." This supposed characteristic 
is referred to in 2H VL III, 1, 226. 
crop. This word, as it occurs in Cym. I, 
6,* 83, has received various definitions. 
Warburton says: He is here speaking 
of the covering of sea and land, and 
therefore wrote, and the rich cope, 
Steevens derides this emendation and 
says : ** The crop of sea and land means 
only the productions of either element." 
In this he is followed by most coms., 
Schm., Rolfe, Gk>llanc2, etc. White has 
the following note (Riverside Ed.): 
** This speech is meant to be extrava- 
gant ; and Sh. falls into his most re- 
motely sugg^estive style ; the rich crop 
of sea and land — all the products of 
the earth." 

None of these explanations seems to 
be entirely satisfactory. The original 
sense of crop seems to have been that 
which sticks up or out, a protuberance, 
bunch. Skeat, Thus we speak of the 
out-cropping of rocks. It seems to me, 
therefore, that Ingleby's ' explanation 
comes most nearly to what ia meant: 
** The crop, or out-crop, is that which 
strikes the eye. It might, however, be 
contended with some show of probability 
that ' the rich crop ' is that vast treasury 
of pebbles which belongs almost as much 
to the sea as to the land. All other 

* This Scene is number 7 in the Fl., the 
8rd. Var. and several other eds., in which 
Scene 1 ends at line 69. Rowe combined 
Scenes 1 and 2, and thus made only six 
Scenes in the First Act. In this he has 
been followed by mo8t modem eds., in- 
cluding the *' Globe," *' Cambridge," 
Dyce, White, Rolfe, etc. Dr. Ingleby, in 
his special ed. of this play follows the Fl. 
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intei*pretation8 may be safely discount- 
enanced. Those * spectacles so precious, * 
says the Italian, * can do two very 
different things: can see the whole 
hemisphere of the heavens above and 
the vast compass of the sea and land 
beneath ; and also can distinguish be- 
tween any two objects, either in the 
heavens (as stars) or on the shore (as 
stones), which are, to a casual observer, 
so much alike that they might be taken 
for t w ins. It is cu rious and noteworthy 
that Johnson expressed himself unable 
to understand * twiun^d stones.^ " 

crow. The expression, the ci'ying of your 
nation^s crow (John V, 2, 144), means 
the crowing of a cock ; gallus meaning 
both a cock and a Frenchman. Douce, 

cry. The expression, cried in the top of 
mine (Uml. II, 2, 459), means greatly 
exceeded mine. For the passage, cry 
out on the top of question, see question, 

cruels. See subscribe, 

cuckoo-buds. The coms. are uncertain as 
to which plant Sh. refers by this name. 
Some species of ranunculus or crow-foot 
is probably meant. LLL. V, 2, 906. 

cue koo- flowers. Probably the lady -smock 
or Cardamine pratensis, Lr. I\^ 4, 4. 

cunnings. In the g. a. text, in Hml. IV, 
7, 156, the FF. read commings ; it is 
cunnings in Ql. Cunnings is explained 
as skill, as in II, 2, 461, same play. So 
Cambridge, Globe, Dyce, Fumess, "The 
Henry Irving Sh.," Dowden, etc. Cal- 
decott. Knight and a few others adopt 
the reading of the Folios, commings, 
which they explain as "meeting in 
assault, bout, or pass at fence. " " (Jk)m- 
ming. Gall. Venue." Minsheu. Calde- 
cott also quotes fiX)mCk)tgrave: *' Veuue 
f. A Comnilng; also a vennie in fenc- 
ing. " But this quotation does not apply ; 
Euclid's first axiom does not hold good 
here. Because venue « coniniing (so in 
(3ot.) and venue =» vennie in fencing, it 
does not follow that commiiig™ vennie. 
TheN. E. D. does not give this definition 
of cN:>iniiiing. So that it looks very nmch 
as if the word in the FF. was a mis- 
print, and that the g. a. text is right. 



curfew bell. The meaning and origin of 
this woM ia plain ; it was the evening 
signal for covering the fire. Its use 
in Rom. IV, 4, 4, has, however, given 
rise to many notes, an evening bell 
at three o'clock in the morning ifoure 
a clocke in Ql.), having proved 
puzzling to many. White says that, 
to him, it is " inexplicable," and 
Ulrici thinks that old Capolet is so 
flurried that he does not know what he 
does or hears. But Professor Dowden, 
in his excellent ed. of this play, has the 
following note, which seems to me to 
fully explain the matter : ** Strictly, 
this was an evening bell {oouvre feu) 
rung at eight or nine o'clock. Shake- 
speare uses curfew correctly in Meas. 
IV, 2, 78. The word came to be used 
of other ringings. Thus, in Liverpool 
Municipal Records of 1073 and 1704 
(quoted in N. £. D.) : * Ring Curphew 
all the yeare long at ^ a clock in the 
morning and at eight at a night. "* " 

curious. As it occurs in Lr. I, 4, 35, Is 
thus explained by Craig : ** Complicated, 
elaborate, opposed to plain. Schmidt 
explains, * elegant, nice.' Compare the 
sense of curiosity in North's Ptutarch'^s 
Lives {Tiberius and Caius), ed. 1567, 
p. 865: * Tiberius' words ♦ ♦ ♦ b^ng 
very proper and excellently applied, 
where Caius' words were full of fine- 
nesse and curiosity.' " 

curious-knotted. Laid oat in fandful 
plots. LLL. I, 1, 249. 

*' The great feature of the Elizabethan 
garden [was] the formation of the * curi- 
ous- knotted garden.' Each of the large 
compartments was divided into a com- 
plication of * knots,' by which was meant 
beds arranged in quaint patterns, formed 
by rule and compass with mathematical 
precision.*" Ellacomhe, 

Cynthia's brow. In the lines in Rom. 
Ill, 5, 20 : 

1*11 say yon grey is not the morning's 

eye, 
Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia*s 

brow, 

the word brow was changed to bow in 
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the Ck)llier MS., and Singer, who was 
bitterly opposed to Collier , accepted the 
change on the ground that the correc- 
tion **i8 quite unexceptionable, as an 
easy amendment of an evident misprint, 
which I also find so corrected in my 
second folio." Singer's *'The Text of 
Shakespeare Vindicated/' p. 283. 

Johnson explained the pale reflex 
thus: "The appearance of a cloud 
opposed to the moon." Rolfe explains 
it as '* the pale light of the moon shining 
through or reflected from the breaking 
clouds," and adds : ** the passage would 
seem to be clear enough without ex- 
planation, but some of the editors have 
done their best to obscure it.'* The 
word is brow in all the old eds., and the 
Clarkes explain it very properly thus : 
Cynthia, or the moon (see Cynthia) **i8 
classically represented with a crescent 
moon upon her forehead. It is the pale 
reflection of this ornament of Luna's, 
or Cynthia's, brow, therefore, that is 
here beautifully alluded to." 

All discussion of the astronomical or 
physical fitness of the expression or of 
the alleged scientific facts, is entirely 
out of place, because Romeo starts out 
with the assertion that he is "content " 
and will say that that which both Juliet 
and he know to be not so is so. 



DAM*D COLOUR*D. This word, which 
occurs in Tw. I, 3, 144, was changed 
by Rowe to flame-colour edy and 
this is the reading in the g. a. text. But 
great doubt has been expressed as to its 
correctness. Daniaak-coloured^ dun-col- 
auredy dove-coloured^ pane-coloured ^ 
damson-coloured, claret-colour ed^ etc., 
have all lieen suggested. Dam'd colour 'd 
has been defended on the ground that 
couleur d'enfer was a recognised color 
in Sh. time. Cotgrave has: "Couleur 
d'enfer. as much as, Noir-brun en- 
fumd," which, being translated into 
English, is : " Color of helL as much as 
a smoky black-brown." [Couleur de 
del (beayen) wm blue.] R. M. Spence, 



in " Notes and Queries," March 15, 1879, 
says: "Shakespeare would never have 
made a vain coxcomb like Sir Andrew 
show the good taste to choose so unpre- 
tending a color as black. By a * dam'd 
colour'd stocke ' I understand checkered 
hose. To this day old people among the 
peasantry of Scotland [and young ones, 
too] speak of any checkered garment 
as being of the ^dam-brod,* Angliod^ • 
"draught-board' pattern." He might 
have told the story of the London clerk 
who was horrified when a respectable 
old lady, with a very decided Scotch 
accent, asked for some dress goods of 

what he understood to be "ad d 

broad pattern. " Dam, here, has nothing 
to do with color, nor is it in the least pro- 
fane. It is the French word dame (pro- 
nounced d&m) by which the " men " or 
pieces on the draught-board were known 
in Scotland; "dam," of itself, in this 
connection, would mean nothing. So 
that this explanation cannot be accepted. 
The word " brod " here is simply board 
with the r transposed, as is frequently 
done in Scottish or old English. See 
third. That the passage is corrupt is 
very probable. After an elaborate re- 
cital of what has been offered from time 
to time. Dr. Fumess gives the following 
judicious summing up : " Ro we's emend- 
ation has the largest following; hut 
then there are eminent critics who dis- 
pute it. There is such a difference, 
however, both to the eye and to the ear, 
between * dam'd* and yiam^ that, until 
some happier substitute be found, I 
think the text should remain undis- 
turbed ; and surely Sir Andrew's char- 
acter is not so exalted as to be seriously 
lowered by a little profanity." 

It would seem to be very certain, how- 
ever, that danVd is not the word that 
Sh. wrote. It is true that Sir Andrew 
uses this word in III, 4, 313, and that in 
III, 4, 211, he brags thus: Nay, let me 
alone for swearing. But in every 
other passage bis language is of the 
mildest kind, and his expletives scarcely 
rise to the dignity of oaths — certainly 
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they have not the characteristics aiul 
flavor of those **good mouth-filling 
oathfi ** which Hotspur desired to hear 
from his wife (IHIV. Ill, 1, 25tf). Is it 
possible that the word could have been 
Cain-oolour*d ? Cain-colour was yellow 
(Wiv. I, 4, 28), or, perhaps, yellow with 
a slight tinge of red, a most absurd 
color for st<K«ke8 or stockings, one ab- 
horred by Olivia, laughed at by Bfaria 
in the case of Mai v olio, and therefore a 
most appropriate hue for the ** foolish, 
knight,'* Sir Andrew, up<m whom Sh. 
HO (le]ight<Ml to throw ridicule. 

Dan. The word ''Dan,** meaning Lord, 
is fouiKl several times in Chaucer. One 
instance occurs in Canterbury Tales ^ 
Wif of tiathen Tale (5(117): Lo, here 
the wise King Dan Soiomou. See Dan, 
ante. 

Dane. The King of Denmark as repre- 
Hontative of the Danish people. Hiiii. 

1. 1, 15. and I, 2, 44. See Milan. 
date-broke. Not paid when due. Tim. 

II, J, ;n. 
death-practised. Having his death in- 

UmiUnl I^r. IV, «, 284. 
debonair. CourteouH ; affable ; of pleasant 

mannerH. It is the French de bon air 

— of good air or carriage. Troil. I, 8, 

2:». 
declension. Deterioration ; getting worse 

and worse. Kill. Ill, 7, 189; Hml. II, 

2, 14». 

deed. The saying in Lr. I, 1, 78, She 
names my very deed of love^ is ex- 
plained by Wright as: *'she exactly 
de8cril>es my love.** Deed is sometimes 
equal to truth ; thus, in very deed — in 
very truth ; indeed « truly. Regan's 
speech may l>e paraphraseil : She truly 
names my love. Deed of saying — the 
fulfilment of a promise. Tim. V, 1, 28. 

defeat. Destruction. Hml. V, 2, 58. 

deflnite. P(»sitive ; certain. Cym. 1, 6, 48. 

delated. Set forth in detail. Hml. I, 2, 
88. Dilated in the FF. 

descant. *' Since Malone's time, 'descant* 
in this passage [Gent. I, 2, 94] has been 
most strangely interpreted to mean 
' variations,' as of an air in music ;— a 



definition incorrect in itself and nnsaited 
to the context. The word did oome to 
be loosely and ignorantly nsed some- 
what in that sense; but in Shakespeare's 
time it meant * counterpoint * or the 
adding one or more parts to a theme, 
which was called the 'plain song/" 
White, 1st Ed. 

The word is osed fignratiyelj in RUL 
1, 1, 27. 

descry. Discovery. Ths tnam descry 
Stands on the hourly thought » we 
expect every hour to see the main body 
approaching. Lr. IV, 6, 217. 

De8demona*8 death. See So^ sol 

desperate. Reckless. Desperate of shame 
and states unattentive to his character 
or his condition. Johnson. Tw. V, 1, 
67. Schm. makes sf ate ~ *' danger " ; 
Deighton thinks that '^the point em- 
phasized seems to be his disreput- 
able character, not his recklessness of 
danger." Antonio himself has spoken 
of the danger which he ran, and said : 
It " shall seem sport." Tw. II, 1, 49. 

detect. To expose ; to disclose. 8HVI. 
II, 2, 143 ; RIII. I, 4, 141. 

The word detected, as it oocors in 
Meas. Ill, 2, 129, has been explained as 
suspected^ but the meaning exposed or 
accused makes better sense. It is used 
in this sense in Green way's translation 
of "Tacitus "(1622). 

dexterity. This word occurs five times 
in the plays and in Lucr. Id89, The 
meaning which it bears in I^cr.; Wiv. 
IV, 6, 121 ; IHIV. II, 4, 286; TroiL V, 
5, 27, and Rom. Ill, 1, 168, is evidently 
adroitness or skill, and, as it oocon in 
Hml. I, 2, 157, Dowden explains it as 
''adroitness. " It strikes me that readi- 
ness gives a better meaning. 

In every instance Scfaim. makes it 
equal to " nimbleness.'* 

In Hml. I, 2, 157, " Walker suspects 
that Sh. wrote celerity; but elsewhere 
the idea of adroitness in the word seems 
to have suggested to Sh. that of qaick- 
ness. " Rolfe. In most of the passages 
in which *' dexterity " occurs in 8h. the 
idea of celerity is expresssd by ^»wttiftr 
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word— quick or speed. Thas, Hamlet^s 
speech-is : O, moat wicked speed to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous 
sheets I Dexterity here evidently means 
readiness. 

dies. The expression dies and lives by 
bloody drops (As. Ill, 5, 7) has drawn 
forth many comments and several 
emendations. If ** bloody drops ** be the 
means by which the executioner lives, 
it is difficult to see how he '^dies^* by 
them, consequently, deals ( Warburton), 
dyes (Johnson), dines ((Jollier) thrives 
(Hanmer), slays (Kinnear) and some 
others have been suggested as the true 
reading. Caldecott thinks dies here 
means kills, that l)eing the means by 
which the executioner gets his living. 
Ingleby, in his *' Hermeneutics,*' p. 59, 
adopts Dr. Sebastian Evanses paraphrase 
of the sentence : ** A nian^s profession 
or calling by which he lives, and failing 
which he dies." Furuess objects that 
^' the felicitousness of the phrase blinds 
us to the fact that it does not explain 
the curious inversion of dying and 
living.''^ But this hystevon proteron 
(putting the cart before the horse) is 
not unusual in 8h. See Tw. I, 2, 2*i, 
bred and born. It seems to me that 
the difficulty lies not in the invemon so 
much as in the idea of a man's dying by 
that whereby he gets his living. Mus- 
grave*8 explanation is: "To die and 
live by a thing is to be constant to it, 
to persevere in it to the end '* — a slight 
change in the meaning of the word by. 

diffidence. Suspicion ; distrust. John I, 
1, (55; IHVI. Ill, 8, 10; Lr. I, 2, 161. 

digressing. Varying ; deviating. Rom. 
Ill, 3, 127. 

diseases. This word, as used in Lr. I, 1, 
177, means discomforts, annoyances, 
dis-eases. It bears the same meaning 
in IHVI. II, 6, 44. cf. Tim. Ill, 1, 56, 
and Cor. I, 8, 117. See dis-eate. 

disgracious. Wanting grace; not pleasing. 
RIII. 111,7, 112. 

disliabited. Dislodged. John II, 1, 220. 

disorbed. Thrown out of its orbit or 
sphere. Troil. II, 2, 46. See sphere. 



disiionest. The reverse of honest. Honest 
in Sh. is frequently used for virtuous. 
HV. I, 2, 49; Hml. Ill, 1, 103 and 123. 
So dishonest -» indecent. Wiv. Ill, 8, 
196; Tw. 1,5,46. 

disposer. A word of which the meaning, 
as it occurs in Troil. Ill, 1, 95, has never 
been settled. The whole passage is 
difficult, and emendations do not help 
much. See 3rd Var., Vol. VIII, p. 318, 
for a lengthened discussion. 

dispute. To discuss; to reason about; 
to consider. Rom. Ill, 3, 68 ; Oth. I, 
2, 75. 

disquantlty. To lessen the quantity ; to 
diminish. Lr. I, 4, 270. 

ditch-dog. Generally defined as a dead 
dog found in a ditch. I very much 
doubt this. More likely it is some of 
the '* small deer'^ of which we do not 
know the exact name. Ia\ III, 4, 188. 

disproperty. The expression, Disproper- 
tied their freedoms (Cor. II, 1, 264), 
means to take away from their freedom 
all the properties which make it really 
freedom. 

division. Arrangement ; order. Ado. V, 
1,230. 

doctor. A learned man ; not necessarily 
a physician. The etymological meaning 
of doctor is teacher. Ado. V, 1, 206. 

dog. See wolf. 

dogged. Cruel ; unfeeling. John IV, 1, 
129; 2HVL III, 1, 158. 

dominical. By red dominical and golden 
letter in LLL. V, 2, 44, Marshall thinks 
Rosaline means to refer to the "fashion- 
able " color of Katharine's hair. A very 
probable conclusion. 

door. See sweep. 

door-nail. See nail. 

dove. See sucking. 

dread bolted. See thunder. 

dream, AlthsM's. Sh. makes a mistake 
here. Althaea's Are- brand was a real 
one. It was Heculta who, just before 
Paris was bom, dreamed that she was 
delivered of a fire-brand. Bardolph's 
red nose and face leads the page to call 
him "Althaea's dream.'' 2HIV. II, 2, 
9-J. See Althcea and Paris. 
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dru^-damnM. The allusion in Cym. Ill, 
4, 1 5, is to the notoriousness of Italian 
poisoning. Johnson, cf. Ill, 2, 5, of 
same play. 

dry. Empty ; a dry hand = a band with 
no money or present in it. Tw. I, 3, 77. 
So, too, a dry fool «» an empty fool. 
Tw. I, .5, 45. 

Johnson suggested that perhaps by 
dry in the first passage Maria meant to 
insinuate that it was not a lover^s hand ; 
not the hand of an amorous pei*son, and 
reference is made to Oth. Ill, 4, 44, in 
support of this contention. But it is 
not likely that Maria bad any thought 
of Sir Andrew as a lover. Sir Toby 
was her bargain. See same Act and 
Scene, line 29, et aeq. 

dry-beat. A blow that does not draw 
blood is a dry blow. The N. E. D. 
quotes Palsgrave, " Lesclarcissement, 
etc." (1530): "Bio, blewe and grene 
coloured, as ones bodie is after a dry 
stroke." LLL. V, 2, 2(53 ; Rom. IV, 5, 126. 

ducr. More dul}-. 2HIV. Ill, 2, 330. 

dust. See sweep. 



EAR-KiSSINQ. Whispered ; told with 
the speaker^s lips touching the 
hearer's ear. The Quartos read ear- 
bussing y and Collier suggeste<i that there 
might l)e a pun upon buzzing and buss- 
ing. Lr. II, 1, 9. See buz. 

ears. The phrase, Oo shake your ears 
(Tw. II, 3, i;S4), is a common expressicm 
of contempt evidently implying that 
the eai-3 of the person addressed are of 
assinine proportions. 

earth. 1. The passage in Rom. I, 2, 15, 
She is the hopeful lady of my earthy 
has l)een explained in various ways. 
Johnson suggested that the true reading 
is: She is the hope and stay of my 
full years; Cartwright supposed that 
earth was a misprint for hearth^ and 
other changes have l)een suggested. 
Steevens thought the expression a Gal- 
licism, ^//e 'tie terre l>eing the French 
phrase for an heiress. Mason explained 
earth as the body (see 2 ), and this has 



been accepted by several corns. ; and 
since to ear^ g.v., means to plough, it 
has been claimed that earth here means 
ploughing, and this affords another in- 
terpretation, cf. Ant II, 2, 233. The 
Clarkes say : ** It is most likely that 
Capulet intends to include the sense of 
*she is my sole surviving offspring in 
whom I have centred all my hopes.*** 

2. In several passages the word means the 
human body. Sonn. CXLVI, 1 ; Rom. 
II, 1, 2, and III, 2, 59. In the old church- 
yard of Melix)6e Abbey, not far from 
our family burial plot, is a tombstone 
with the following curious inscription : 

THE EARTH GOETH 
ON THE EARTH 
GLISTRING LIKE 

GOLD 
THE EARTH GOES TO 
THE EARTH SOONER 
THEN IT WOLD ; 
THE EARTH BUILDS 
ON THE EARTH CAST- 
LES AND TOWERS ; 
THE EARTH SAYS TO 
THE EARTH. ALL SHALL 

BE OURS. 

earthquake. Tyrwhitt conjectured that 
the earthquake referred to in Rom. L 

3, 23, was that felt in England, April 
6, 1580, and he inferred that the play, 
or this part of it, was written in 1591. 
Malone pointed out that if we suppose 
that Juliet was weaned at a year old, 
she would be only twelve; but she is 
j ust fourteen. An earthquake happened 
at Vei*ona 1348 (Knight) and at Verona 
1570 (Hunter) ; an account of the Italian 
earthquakes of 1570 was printed in Lon- 
don (Staunton). Collier says: "In the 
whole speech of the Nurse there are 
such discrepancies as render it impossible 
to arrive at any definite conclusion.'* 
Dowden. 

ecce signum. Behold the sign ; behold 

the proof. IHIV. II, 4, 187. 
eglantine. The sweetbriar. Noted for 

the delicious fragrance of its leaves. 



Eeo ct Rex meaa. I^tin for I and 1117 
king. HoliDshedsafs: "In all writings 
irbicb be wrote to Rome, or any ocher 
foreign prince, be wrote Ego et Rrx 
nxuj. I and my king; as wlio ebould 
sap tb&t the king were bis lervant." 
" But, as Wolaey urged In his defence, 
tbis order was required by the Latin 
idiom." Rolfr. HVIII. Ill, 2, SH. 
cncave. To hide. Otb. IV, 1,8^. 
ends. Tbe eipreeaiou, fiont old enii> 
(Ado. ], 1, 290>, boa called fortb a good 
deal of comment. It was sugjt^'ited by 
Capell that "old ends" meant tbe old 
and formal conclusiona o( letters a« 
quoted in line S86. Deighton tbinks 
Ibat Benedick "merely gays, with niot'k 
solemnity : 'Becarefulbow youridicule 
tbings BO venerable and sacred as tbeae 
old ends.'" 
enieamcd. Boiled witb grease. Seam ia 

tbe fat of the bog. Hml. Ill, 4, 92. 
envlouB. Malicious. Rom. Ill, I, ITS. 
equinoctial. See Qutvint*. 
equinox. This word, as it occurs in Oth 
II, 3, 139, is explained bj Bcbiii. a 
" tbe equal length o( the day and tb 
n^bt." This is not exactly tbe mean 
log of tbe wfyrd wbich ts eq^atnighi, 
not equal day and night, as is its usual 
application. Casalo's vice of drunken- 
ness wasanlght or dark spot equalto 
bis virtue. Bh. uses tbe woi'd here in 
Its strictly etymoli^ical sense. 
Erebus. Tartarus; hell. Herch. V, I, 

87 ; 2HIV. 11. 4, 171 ; Cra. II, 1, W. 
erection. Hrs. Quickly *a blunder for 

direction. Wlv. Ill, S, 41. 
estimation. I. Reputation: honor. Meas. 
IV, 2, 28 ; Qent 11, 4, 56 ; Err. Ill, 1, 102. 
2. Conjecture. IHIV. I, 3, 272. 
except, before excepted. Ma lone ei- 
plaiiu this pbrase as being tbe usual 
language of leases: "To have and to 
bdd tbe said demised premises, etc., 
with their and every of tbeir rigbw, 
members. etc. (except beforeexcepted).'' 
Tw. I, S, >■ Lord Campbell, in bis 



"Shakespeare's L^^ Acquirements," 

doea not allude to this legal expression. 

A great deal bos been written about it. 
execution. Employment ; exercise. Oth. 

Ill, .S, 467. ef. TrolL V, 7, 6. 
exposition. Bottom's blunder for dis- 

position. Mids. IV, 1, 4a' 
eye of Pbotbus. HV. IV, 1, 290. Eye 

of holy Fhabia. Kins. 1, 1, 45. Bee 

Phalnit and c/. runatcay's eyea. 



FACE. With that factT LLL. I. S, 
145. Steevens saya : " Tbia cant 
pbrase bas oddly lasted till the 
present time : and is used by people who 
bave no mure meaning annexed to it 
than Fielding bad, who, putting it Inbi 
tbe moutb of Beau Didajiper, thinks !t 
necessary to apologi»e lin a notel for 
its want of sense, by adding that 'it 
was taken verliatim from very polite 

lalfy. See Oberon, Pack and Titania. 

tall. In Otb. 1, 1, 66, tbe reading of tbe 
Fl. Is: What a fall Fortune do'* tht 
Thick-lips owe. Tbia line "is ordinarily 
printed, following the Quarto : 
What a fun tonaae does the thlck- 

lipeowe. 
"Thlslssimply, bow/orEunateAeu. 
Tbe reading o( tbe Folio, which we 
adopt, conveys it much more Sbak- 
sperian idea. If tbe Moor can carry It 
tbua — appoint hia own officer, In spite 
of tbe great ones of Che city who capp'd 
to bim, and, moreover can secure Dee- 
deroona as bis prize — be is so putted up 
with bis own pride and purposes, and ia 
so successful, that fortune oicee him a 
heavy full. To owe Is used by Shok- 
spere nut only in tbe ancient sense of to 
ouTn, to poeieta, but in the modem 
sense of fo ba indthted to, to hold or 
poiieas for another. Fortune bere 
owes the thick-lips a fall, in tbe same 
way that we say, ' He owes him a good 
or an evil turn.' The reading wbich 
ne adopt is very much In Sbakspere's 
maoner of throwing out a bint of coming 
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calamities. The commentators do not 
even notice this reading. " Knight, 

This is certainly an admirable mean- 
ing, true to Shakespeare, and is another 
instance of how often the accepted 
emendations of the Fl. text are really 
mis- readings. See Anthony and yields 
both in the body of this ** CyclopsBdia ** 
and in the ^' Addenda.** 

fall away. To desert. Ant. IV, 6, 17; 
HVIII. II, 1, 139. 

fallen off. Revolted. Cym. Ill, 7, 6. 

falling sickness. Epilepsy. Cses. I, 2, 
256. The Comitia, or general assembly 
of the Roman people, was stopped if 
any one present was attacked by this 
illness. Hence it was called ** Morbus 
oomitialia.** 

fantastical. See high-fantastical. 

fa8ten*d. Inveterate ; hardened. Lr. II, 
1, 79. Perhaps a metaphor from the 
language of Masonry. In the N. E. D. 
we find an example from Leoui's trans- 
lation of Albert! *s " Architecture " 
(ITi6),I,366: ** buildings are taken with 
the frost before ever they have fast- 
ened." Craig. 

father. This word was often used as a 
respectful mode of addressing an old 
man. Gent. IV, 2, 69 ; Wint. IV, 4, 
853. Hence, in Mei-ch. II, 2, 72 and 76, 
Launcelot calls old Gobbo ** father" 
without being recognised as his son. 
The same occurs in Lr. IV, 6, 228, where 
Edgar calls Gloucester ** father" and 
is not recognised. 

fathom. Depth ; ability ; intelligence. 
Oth. 1, 1, 153. 

liivour. In IHIV. V, 4, 96, it means a 
scarf or siniilar article of wear. Some- 
thing worn as a token. In Tw. II, 4, 
24 and 25, the word is used ambiguously; 
in the first line it means countenance ; 
in the second, permission. But Abbott 
notes that it may have the same mean- 
ing in both lines and that the word by 
in the second line may mean near. 
Viola was in love with the Duke. 

fear. I. In early English and Scotch the 
verb to fear had the signification of 
to frighten. So in 8HVI. Ill, 3, 22t> ; 



Merch. II, 1, 9. Spenser has: ** words 
fearen babes," and in Hogg*s Quaen's 
Wake we find, ** It fears me madde," 
meaning : I am much afraid, 
2. In Hml. I, 8, 52, fear me not »> fear 
not for me — the preposition being fre- 
quently omitted in the case of some 
verbs. It has this meaning also in Tit 
II, 8, 806, and Lr. IV, 2, 81. 
feature. On p. 114 (ante) this word, as it 
occurs in Cym. V, 5, 168, is explained as 
** beauty," the usual definition given in 
the glossaries. A more careful reading 
of the passage shows that grace and 
elegance of form are more nearly what 
is meant. Dr. Fumess, in his ed. oi 
Lear (on IV, 2, 68, p. 246), says : *'See 
Schm. Lex. for proof that this [feature] 
invariably means in Sh. the shape, ex- 
terior, the whole turn or cast of the 
body." This is Schm. definition; it is 
no doubt connect in many cases, but it 
seems to me that some of the passages 
that he cites in support of this conten- 
tion prove that his assertion is too 
broad. For example: In Tw. Ill, 4, 
887, Viola says to Antonio : Nor know 
I you by voice or any feature. Viola 
could not have spoken of ** any feature " 
if there had not been more than one 
feature ; to make up the whole turn or 
cast of the body there must have been 
several " features," and the word prob- 
ably bears, in some passages in 81l, 
nearly the same meaning that we give 
to it now, though in Sh. it is not alto- 
gether confined to the countenance as 
is generally the case at present. Even 
in the passage under consideration (Lr. 
IV, 2, 68) it is quite as probable that 
Albany refers to Gonerirs countenance, 
which was visible and would be distorted 
with passion, as to the general shape of 
her body, for the latter had suffered no 
visible change ; and in As. Ill, 3, 8, it 
is quite as likely that Touchstone refers 
to his countenance as to the torn or 
cast of his body, even though the word 
is in the singular. 

Sh. no doubt used the word in the 
same sense that it was used by other 
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writers of the time, and examples of 
both meanings may be found. Thus, 
Du Bartas (1598— my copy 1641), in bis 
Fifth Day, tells us : 

Qod quickened in the sea and in the 

rivers. 
So many fishes of so many features. 
That in the waters we may see all 

creatures. 

FecUureH here evidently means shapes. 
But in Puttenham's '* Arte of English 
Poesie *' we find : 

Those lonely lookes that fauour 

amiable. 
Those sweet features, and visage full 

of grace, 

where features evidently means the 
lineaments of the face. 

That the original meaning of the word 
was make, shape, tout-ensemble is cer- 
tain, but the meaning seems to have 
been changing about the time of Sh. 

fecks. Faith. Wint. I, 2, 120. The 
modem Scottish form of this word is 
faiks. See V fecks. 

feeding. Pasturage ; a tract of land for 
the support of sheep and cattle. Wint. 
IV, 4, 169. 

feet. The passage in Oth. V, 2, 286, / 
look down towards his feet, means : 
**To see if, according to the common 
opinion, his feet be cloven.'' Johnson. 

fennel. A plant which is still occasion- 
ally cultivated in gardens, the botanical 
name being Fceniculum vulgare. It is 
frequently eaten boiled and in flavor 
resembles celery, but with a sweet taste 
and a more delicate odor. It was a 
great favorite with the Romans and so 
much used in their kitchens that there 
were few meats seasoned or vin^ar 
sauces served up without it. The seeds 
are aromatic, carminative and stinm- 
iant, and the oil distilled from them 
was used in the preparation of cordials. 
It is mentioned twice in Sh. — 2HIV. 
II, 4, 267, and Hml. IV, 5, 180. In the 
first passage reference is no doubt made 
to its stimulating and ^* provocative'' 
properties, a quality which was also 



supposed to belong to fish and especially 
to eels. 

Ophelia's meaning in offering fennel 
to the king is not quite clear. Fennel 
was a well-known emblem of flattery, 
so much so that Florio, in his Italian 
Diet., translates Dare finocchio by, to 
give fennel; to flatter; to dissemble. 
But this would be a strange offering. 
So, too, would it be if given for the 
reason that Staunton suggests, that is, 
as emblematic of lust. Fennel, how- 
ever, was supposed to have many vir- 
tues, as set forth by Longfellow in The 
Goblet of Life: 

Above the lowly plants it towers. 
The fennel, with its yellow flowers. 
And in an earlier age than ours 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers 

Lost vision to restore. 
It gave new strength and fearless 

mood ; 
And gladiators fierce and rude, 
Biingled it in their daily food; 
And he who battled and subdued, 

A wreath of fennel wore. 

And these old and well-known reasons 
were probably those which Sh. had in 
mind when he, through Ophelia, made 
fennel a fit offering for a king. 

We have also an English word (ferula) 
interesting to school l)oy8, and derived 
from the Latin name of the g^ant fennel 
—ferula communis — the stalks of which 
were used by the Roman schoolmasters 
for the same purpose as that for which 
some modern pedagogues use the cane. 

ferry. See Charon, 

ferryman. See Charon. 

fetch in. As it occurs in Ado. 1, 1, 226i, 
is defined by Schm. as ** to take in, to 
dupe." It is not probable that it has 
this meaning here. Upon this passage 
White (** Studies in Shakespeare," p. 
835) says : ** Don Pe<lro was not taking 
in or duping his young officer. What 
occasion had he to do so? Claudio 
means, as we all apprehend without 
conscious thought, that his superior 
designs, by a gracious compliment to 
his mistress, to draw him out of the 
slightly antagonistic attitude into which 
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he has been driven by the gibes of 
Benedick.'' 

fig*8-end. Blessed fig^s-end (0th. II, 1, 
256), an expression of contempt. For 
its origin see ^gr. Ck)tgrave has : *^Trut 
avant. A fig's-end^ no such matter.'*^ 
The French Trut « our tut. 

Ally foal. A female foal, specially attrac- 
tive to a horse fed on rich and stimu- 
lating food. Mids. II, 1, 46. Grose, in 
his ** Provincial Glossary,'' tells us that 
in Hampshire they give the name of 
Ck)lt-pixey to a suppcKed spirit or fairy 
which, in the shape of a horse, neighs 
and misleads horses into bogs. It was, 
no doubt, to this bit of folk-lore that 
8h. referred. 

finder of madmen. Thus explained by 
Ritson: *' 'Finders of madmen' must 
have been those who formerly acted 
under the writ DeLunatico inquirendo; 
in virtue of which they found the man 
mad.'''' This is accepted by Rolf e and 
others on the ground that for a jury to 
find a man guilty is a common expres- 
sion. But were these men ever known 
as ** finders"? Dr. Johnson explains 
it as '*an allusion to the witch-finders." 
A witch-finder was a well-known official, 
and I think Dr. Johnson's suggestion 
gives the true explanation. Readers of 
Scott's *' Kennil worth" cannot have for- 
gotten old Goffer Finniewinks, the trier 
(finder) of witches. Tw. Ill, 4, 154. 

fine. The end. Ado. I, 1, 247. The 
quibble between fine, the end, and 
fine, well-dressed and equipped, is ob- 
vious. 

fire. The passage, five us hence like 
foxes (Lr. V, 3, 2:i), refers to the old 
practice of driving foxes from their 
earths by fire and smoke. 

first. See coats. 

fish. When Kent says that he eats no 
fish he means that he is a good Protest- 
ant. To eat fish on account of religious 
scruples was, in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
the mark of a Papist and an enemy to 
good government. Warburton. Lr. I, 
4,18. 

fiame-colotired. See darned coloured. 



flight. This word, as it occurs in Merch. 
1, 1, 141, evidently means that combina- 
tion of length and weight whi<^ gives 
character to an arrow. 

flowers. As given to difTerent ages, ses 
summer^ middle, 

fioshlng. Rapid flowing. HmLI,S,15& 
Schm. makes it: '*ere her tears had 
had time to redden her eyes " f Wright 
says "the verb *fiush' is still used 
transitively, meaning, to fill with 
water." Hardly. To ** flush'* is not 
to fill, but to cause a rapid flow. 

fool. Fool, in 8h. time, was frequently 
used as an expression of pity and also 
endearment Lr. V, 8, 805. In Tw. V, 
1, 8T7, the word fool is not addressed to 
the clown, but to Malvolio. 

Some have supposed that '* tod " in 
Lr. V, 8, 805, refers to the fool or down, 
but it certainly refers to Cordelia. 

Thou art Death's fool (Meas. Ill, 1, 
11), refers to the introduction of Death 
and a Fool iu the rude old plays and 
dumb shows ; the sport being made by 
Death's endeavors to surprise the Fool 
and the finally unsuccessful efforts of 
the latter to elude them. 
Fool-begged, ef. heg. 

foot. 1. To seise with the foot or talons. 
Cym. V, 4, 116. 

2. To effect a landing; to settle in a 
pUoe. HV. II, 4, 148 ; Lr. Ill, 7, 48. 

forage. This word, as used in John V, 

1, 59, has its original sense— to range 
abroad. Johnson, 

fork. See worm, 

formal capacity. Average intelligenoe; 
having a mind of the usual form or 
ability. Tw. II, 5, 127. ef. Err. V, 1, 106. 

forslow. To delay. 8HVI. II, 8, 56. 

fortitude. Strength ; power of resistanoa 
Oth. I, 8, 222. 

fortune. SeefalL 

foundation. Ood save the foundeUian 
was a customary phrase employed by 
those who received alms at the gates of 
religious houses. Steevens, Ado. V, 1, 
228. 

fox. Hide fox, and all after, HmL IV , 

2, 88. This is supposed to refer to the 
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boyish game of ''AU hid'*; and Sir T. 
Hanmer expressly tells us that it was 
sometimes called, *^Hide fox, and all 
after/' Collier. Bee wolf, 

iiixcs. Bee fire. 

fractioii. Discord; disagreement; liter- 
ally, a breaking. Troil. II, 8, 107. 

iroiii. Away from, not proeeeditvg from, 
CsBS. II, 1, 196; Tw. I, 5, 301, and V, 
1 310. 

htOL Dessert HmL II, 3, 53. 

frnitfiiliy. Amply; fully. All's. II, 2, 
78; Lr. IV,«,270. 

fnlL QeefaU. 



GAIN-QIVINQ. liisgiYing; doubtful 
fear. HmL V, 3, 226, ef. gainsay. 
Also gainstand — withstand, and 
gainttrive — strive against. 

gall. Bh. refers clearly to both the animal 
and the vegetable gall ; to the latter in 
Tw. Ill, 3, 63; Cym. I, 1, 101. To the 
former, 2HIV. I, 2, 199; Mob. I, 6, 49; 
Oth. IV, 8, 93. Both kinds 6f gaU are 
very bitter. 

gaDant-springliig. Full of useful pro- 
mise. RUI. 1,4,330. 

Galloway. Referring to Oalloway nags 
(p. 123, ante)^ I may add tbat-Drayton, 
in the Polyolbion, III, 38, has : 

And on his match as much the Western 

horseman lays 
As the rank-riding Soots upon their 

Galloways. 

A Soot could scarcely be ** rank-riding," 
Is., hard-riding, upon an inferior horse. 
gamester. At p. 133 {ante) this word, as 
it occurs in As. 1, 1, 170, is defined as a 
frolicsome, merry fellow. This inter- 
pretation has never quite satisfied me. 
Caldecott defines it as ** disposed to try 
his fortune at this game." Fumess 
calls attention to a passage in Painter^s 
** Palace of Pleasure," where gladiators 
are said to be **a certain sort of gam- 
stersin Rome, which we terme to bee 
maistersof defence. " Readers of '* Tom 
Brown's School Days at Rugby " cannot 
have forgotten the trials of skill at 



"backswording" at the "Veast" de- 
scribed in the second chapter. The 
author tells us : '•'• The players are called 
*old gamesters,' — ^why I can't tell you, — 
and their object is simply to break one 
another's heads." As here used, the 
word is undoubtedly a survival from 
the time of Sh., and fully explains the 
expression in the play. 

gaping. See pig. 

garb. Fashion; manner. HmL II, 1,890; 
Lr. II, 3, 104. 

gemlny. A pair. Wiv. II, 3, 8. 

gentle, v. To ennoble. HV. IV, 8, 68. 

gentle, adj. Noble; well-bom. Wint. 
I, 3, 894 ; RIII. I, 8, 78. 

german, n. A kinsman. Oth. I, 3, 114. 

gennan, adj. AJdn. Tim. IV, 8, 844; 
Hml. V, 2, 165. 

gild. To make drunk. Tp. V, 1, 380. 

girdle. The expression: He knows how 
to turn his girdle^ has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Some make it out 
to be a mere proverbial phrase without 
any reasonable meaning ; others think 
that it means : He knows how to turn 
his girdle so as to bring the handle of 
his sword within reach. The latter 
seems to be a plausible explanation. 
Ado. V, 1, 143. 

given. As used in Wint. IV, 4, 107, is an 
heraldic term. See summer^ middle 
{ante). For a full explanation, see 
Hunter's **New Illustrations," Vol. I, 
p. 419, and Fumess's ed. of TheWinter's 
Tale, p. 194. 

glass. A "glass" is the time required 
for the sand to run through the hour- 
glass, or one hour. Two glasses — two 
houi-s. Tp. I, 3, 340. 

Qlobe Theatre. ** Barclay's Brewery has 
long swallowed it up. Globe Alley, too, 
and Thrale's house where Dr. Johnson 
worked, on the site of the Globe Theatre. 
The Blackf riars and other theatres were 
closed in 1642, and put down by the 
Puritans in 1647. The Globe was pulled 
down in 1644." Fumivall. 

glutton. The '* glutton " referred to by 
FaUtaflf r^HIV. I, 2, 89). is Dives, or 
the rich man mentioned in Luke jyU 
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gondola. Johnson explains the phraee, 
Bwam in a gimdola (At. IV, 1, 88), 
thui: **That Ih, hetin at Venice, the 
■eat at that time of all lioentiousness, 
where tlie joung English gentlemen 
wasted their fortuneM, debased their 
morals and sometimes lost their re- 
llKion." 

good. Huch phrases as **good my lord/* 
** g(Kxi my frien<is," ** good my mother,*' 
frequently occur in tih. and seem rather 
awkward to inixlem ears. Abbott notes: 
**The possesHive adjectives, when un- 
etnpliatic, are sometimes transposed, 
being really combined with nouns (like 
the French monsitfur, milord). ** Dear 
my lord (Cses. II, 1, 255) ; Oood my 
brother (Hml. 1,3, 40). »«e Bb. Oram., 
I l.'i. 

good life. Kee life. 

Qordlan knot. This familiar phrase is 
used twice in the plays ; its origin is as 
follows : Internal disturlNUices having 
broken out in Fhrygia, an orucle fore- 
told that a car would bring them a 
king who should settle their disputes. 
While the people were discussing the 
words of the orai*le, Gordius, with bis 
wife and his son Midas, drove into the 
market place and was at once hailed 
as king. The new king dedicated to 
Jupiter his car and the yoke to which 
the oxen had l>een fastened — this yoke 
having be<'n attiK^hed to the pole of the 
car by means of a roi>e of bark tied 
with a wonderfully intricate knot. An 
oracle declared that whoever should 
untie that knot should reign over all 
Asia, tend ^hen Alexander the Great 
arrived at Gordium, one of the first 
things he did was to try to untie it. 
Not being able to succeeil, he cut the 
knot with his sword and applied the 
oracle to himself. HV. I, I, 40 ; Cym. 
II, 2, 84. 

Qofgon. The (}orgon referred to in 
Mcb. II, 8, 77, and Ant. II, 5, 110, 
was Medusa, whose head was cut 
off by Ferseus and afterwai'ds be- 
came the boss of Minerva's shield. 
Aooording to Homer, there was but one 



Gorgo, who is r ep r e s en ted as a frigfatfvl 
phantom in Hades. Hesiod msptiow 
three sisters, Btheno, Buryalo mad 
Medusa. They were frightful beings; 
their heads were covered with bisiiBg 
serpents instead of hair, and they had 
wings, brazen claws and euurmooi 
teeth. Medusa, who alone was mortal, 
was at first a beautiful maiden, but 
having defiled one of the temples cC 
Minerva, the goddess changed her hair 
into serpents and made her head so 
fearful that every one who looked at St 
was changed into stone. Hence the 
great difllculty which Perseus had ia 
killing her ; for an account of which 
see Perseus. 

Qrace to boot. See bipoi in Addenda. 

grain. In. While this sometimes means 
dyed with kermes, a material extracted 
from the coccus insect, it also means 
that a color or other quality belongs to 
the natural substance, fibre or grain cf 
any object, as in Tw. I, 5, 255, and Err. 
Ill, 2, 108. Thus we speak of ev il being 
^* ingrained ** in some persons, t.e., ex- 
isting in the very grain or fibre of their 
being. In Tw. I, 5, *J55, Olivia means 
to assert that her color is natural, not 
artificial like a dye or paint. 

grange. A lonely farm-house. Heas. HI, 
1,277; Oth. 1,1,106. 

graveUblind. See 9and^blind, 

griffin. A fabulous beast found only in 
the ecology of heraldry. It was half 
beast, half bird of prey. Mids. II, 1, 
2:W; IHIV. Ill, 1, 152. 

grow to. Sometimes explained as '*a 
household phrase applied to milk whso 
burnt to the bottom of the sauce-pan, 
and thence acquiring an unpleasant 
taste.*' Wright. Others expUiin it as, 
having a tendency to. Merch. II, 2, IS. 

gyves. Fetters. Convert his gyves to 
graces, Hml. IV, 7, *«21. This expres- 
sion has been the subject of some 
criticism, but the meaning is evident 
even though Schm. does call it **an 
obscure passage not yet satisfactorily 
explained or amended.** It needs no 
emendation, and the meaning is obvious, 
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simple and api»x)priate. The king says 
in effect that if he were to restrain 
Hamlet, the love of the people (the 
general gender) for him is such that 
they would look upon him as a martyr, 
and his fetters, instead of being a dis- 
grace, would be graces. 

Elzeasks: **Howcancoporeal * gyves ^ 
be converted into incorporeal abstract 
'graces'?*' and adds: '*An abstract 
noun in this connection ruins the whole 
metaphor and is illogical/* Very il- 
logical, perhaps, but very expressive. 



HABITS* Johnson explains the phrase, 
thin habits and poor liklihoods 
of modem seeming (0th. I, 8, 108), 
as ** weak show of slight appearance.** 
Hunter paraphrases it : ** Than the thin 
garb with which you invest the matter. ** 
hair, men of. See saltiers. 
hand. The phrase, at any ?uind (Shr. I, 
2, 147) — at any rate ; at all events. 
Nares, 

Oive me your hands (Mids. V, 1, 444) 

-■ applaud by clapping. 

happy. Lucky ; accidental. Lr. II, 8, 2. 

harlotry. *'Used much as *slut' might 

be used at a later date. C]k)mpare the 

desciiption of Lady Mortimer in I HIV. 

III, 1, 198: *a peevish, self- willed har- 
lotry, one that no persuasion can do 
good upon.*" Dowden. BeQ peevish, 

harp. See fniraculous. 

hate. See love, 

haud credo. (Latin) — I do not believe 

it. LLL. IV,2, 11. 
havoc. This quarry cries on havoc (Hml. 

V, 2, 875) — **This heap of dead pnn 

claims an indiscriminate slaughter.** 

White. 
health. See importing. 
heart. See Richard Cceur-de-limi. 
hedge-pig. A hedge- hog or urchin. Mcb. 

IV, 1,2. 

The urchin, or hedge-hog, from its 
solitariness, the ugliness of its appear- 
ance, and from a popular opinion that 
it sucked or poisoned the uddera of co wt«, 
was adopted into the demouologic sys- 



tem, and its shape was sometimes sup- 
posed to be assumed by mischievous 
elves. Hence it was one of the plagues 
of Caliban in T^ Tem/>6se. T.Warton. 
Hercules. As might well be expected, 
Sh. refers very frequently to Hercules, 
who is acknowledged to be the most 
celebrated hero of all antiquity. Many 
of these references are merely allusions 
to him as a symbol of immense strength 
and prowess, but some of them are con- 
nected with incidents in his cai'eer which 
must be known before we can fully 
understand the passages in which they 
occur. 

According to Homer, Hercules (Her- 
acles) was the son of Jupiter by Alcmena, 
of Thebes, in Boeotia, who was a grand- 
daughter of Perseus. She was the 
wife of Amphitryon, in whose likeness 
Jupiter came to her while her husband 
was absent warring against the Taphians. 
On the day on which Hercules was to 
have been born Jupiter boasted of his 
becoming the father of a hero who was 
to rule over the race of Perseus. Juno 
prevailed upon him to swear that the 
descendant of Perseus, born that day, 
should be the ruler, and then she hast- 
ened to Argos and caused the wife of 
Sthenelus, the son of Pei*seus, to give 
birth to Eurystheus, and at the same 
time she delayed the birth of Hercules, 
thus robbing him of the empire which 
Jupiter had destined for him. Jupiter 
was enraged at the trick played upon 
him, but he could not violate his oath. 
Juno, in8pii*ed by her hatred of the 
children of Jupiter by all mortal 
mothers, sent two serpents to destroy 
him while yet in his cradle, but the 
infant hero strangled them with his 
fists. LLL. V, 2, 595. 

His fli-st great adventure happened 
while he was still watching the oxen of 
his step- father, Amphitryon. A huge 
lion, which haunted Mount Cithseron, 
made great havoo among the flocks of 
Amphitryon and Thespius. Hercules 
slew the lion and afterwards wore its 
skin as his ordinary garment, its mouth 
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and head forming the helmet. The gener- 
ally accepted story of the lion ^s skin, bow- 
ever, is that it was that of the Nemeau 
Uon (LLL. IV, 1, 90, and Hnil. I, 4, 83). 
It is related that after some other 
achievements he was driven mad by 
Juno, and while in this state killed his 
children by Megara, and also two of 
those of Ipbieles. He then consulted 
the oracle at Delphi ; the Py thia called 
him for the first time Heracles (Her- 
cules), for his name had hitherto been 
Alci<le8 or Alcseus, and ordered bim to 
live at Tiryns and do as he was bid by 
Eurystheus. Eurystheus commanded 
him to perform twelve feats, which are 
known as ** the twelve laliours of Her- 
cules," and proverliial for their diflft- 
culty. Ado. II, 1, 880. These labours 
were as follows : 

1. The figlit with the Nemean lion. 
This lion was brought up by Juno ; it 
was a monstrous animal, and after 
using his club and ai'rows in vain the 
hero seized it with his hands and 
strangled it. He curried the dead lion 
on his shoulders and presented it to 
EurystheuN, but the latter was so fright- 
ened at the gigantic strength of the 
hero that he ordered him in future to 
deliver the account of his exploits out- 
side the town. 

2. The dinitruction of the Leruaeian 
hydra. Like the lion, this monster wan 
brought up by Juno and ravaged the 
country of iKTiia, near Argos. It had 
nine heailH, the middle one being im- 
mortal. Hercules struck off its heads 
with hi8 club, but in place of the head 
he Ktru<'k off two new ones grew forth 
each time. A gij^untic crab also came 
to the assistance of the hydi^a and 
wounded Hercules. But with the as- 
sistance of his faithful servant, lolaus, 
he hurned away the mortal heads and 
buried the immortal one under a huge 
riK'k. He then dip)>ed his arrows in 
the gall of the monster, and this made 
the wounds inflicted bv them incurable. 

«S. The capture of the Arcadian 
Stag. This auiuial had goKlen antlers 



and braxen feet. Hercules pnrsaed it 
for a whole year, and finally wounded 
it with an arrow and carried it away 
on his shoulders. 

4. The capture of the Erymanthian 
boar. Hercules was ordered to bring 
this animal alive to Eurystheus; be 
chased it through the snow, tired it out 
and caught it in a net. 

5. His fifth task was the cleansing of 
the stables of Augeas, King of Elia 
These stalls had not been cleansed In 
thirty years, though three thousand 
oxen were kept in them. Hercules 
turned the rivers Alpheus and Penens 
through them and cleansed them in a 
single day. 

6. The destruction of the Stymphalian 
birds. These voracious creatures had 
been brought up by Mars; they had 
brazen claws, wings and beaks, and 
used their feathers for arrowa By 
means of a brazen rattle furnished by 
Minerva, Hercules startled the birds, 
and when they attempted to fly away 
he shot them with his arrows. 

7. Capture of the Cretan bulL Ac- 
cording to some, this bull was the one 
which had carried Europa across the 
sea. Hercules caught it and brought it 
home on his shoulders. 

8. The capture of the mares of the 
Thradan, Diomedee. These ^nim^ ia 
were fed on human flesh and were very 
savage. Hercules slew Diomedea and 
fed his flesh to these mares, after which 
they l)ecame quite tame. 

9. Seizure of the girdle of the Queen 
of the Amazons. Some traditions say 
that he slew Hippoly ta and carried off 
the gii'dle, but this does not seem to 
accord with the account given under 
Theseus f q. v. 

10. The capture of the oxen of Qer- 
yoiies. 

11. Fetching the golden apples of 
the Hesperides. Being unable to find 
them himself, by the advice of Pro- 
metheus he sent Atlas to fetch them, 
and in the meantime bore the weight oC 
heaven for him. See HinL II, 3, 9^ ^ 
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13. Bringinfi; Cerberus from the lower 
world This was the most difficult of 
all his tasks, and be accomplished it 
ouly through the assistance of Mercury 
and Minerva. 

For other allusions to Hercules see 
Deianira and Lichas, 

hereby. When Jaquenetta says, ThaVa 
hereby (LLL. I, 2, 141), she means, that 
is as it may happen ; Armado takes it 
in the sense of just by or near by. It 
has this latter sense in this play, IV, 1, 
9. In RIII. I, 4, 94, it has the sense of 
** by this. '* These are the only passaf^es 
in which the word occurs in the plays. 

Hero. The priestess of Venus with whom 
Leander was in love. Bee Leander. 

The Helen mentioned in Mids. V, 1, 
199, is probably intended for Hero, but 
in the speeches of these players the 
names and facts are so confused that 
it would be a vain task to try to 
straighten them out. 

Hesperus. Bee Lucifer and unfold. 

Hobgoblin. This name is equivalent to 
Robin the Gk>blin, t.0., Robin GkKxl- 
fellow. Bee Puch, 

hog. Bee wolf. 

horn. Aubrey, in his ** Natural History 
of Wiltshire " (1656), tells us that *' Bed- 
lam beggars wore about their necks a 
great home of an ox in a string or 
bawdrie, which, when they came to an 
house for almes they did wiud, and they 
did put the drink given them into this 
borne whereto they did put a stopple.'* 
This explains Edgar's allusion in Lr. 
Ill, 6, 79. 

horologe. On page 138 (ante) a double 
set of the horologe is said to be twenty- 
four hours, but Halpin, in his ** Drama- 
tic Unities,** p. 18, says that the Italian 
horologe had twenty-four hours upon 
its dial-plate; this would make the 
double set equal to forty -eight hours. 
Twenty-four hours is not a long period 
to keep awake; forty-eight hours would 
be notable. 

humour. As this word has in Bh. a sense 
diflTerent from that in which we now 
use it, we add to the deflnitions pre- 



viously given the following note from 
Trench's "Select Glossary": **The 
four * humours ' in a man, according to 
the old physicians, were blood, choler, 
phlegm, and melancholy. Bo long as 
these were duly mixed, all would be 
well. But so soon as any of them un- 
duly preponderated, the man became 
* humourous,* one ^ humour ' or another 
beanng too great a sway in him. As 
such, his conduct would not be according 
to the received rule of other men, but 
have something peculiar, whimsical, 
self-willed in it. In this self-asserting 
character of the * humourous * man lay 
the point of contact, the middle term, 
between the modem use of * humour' 
and the ancient. It was his humour 
which would lead a man to take an 
original view and aspect of things, a 
'humourous* aspect, first in the old 
sense, and then in that which we now 
employ." As. I, 2, 278. 
Hyperion. By this name Bh. always 
means either the sun or Apollo. HV. 
IV, 1, 292 ; Hml. I, 2, 140. 



ICARUS. The son of DsBdalus. He was 
drowned in the Icarian Bea, which 
was named after him. See DoBdalus. 

ice, hot. See snow. 

idle. Weak ; foolish. Lr. I, 3, 16. 

Illyria. Douce suggests that there is a 
play on Illyria and Elysium in Tw. I, 
2, 2. That the name Illyria may have 
suggested Elysium to Viola is more than 
probable, but there does not seem to be 
much room for a play on the words, 
and Viola certainly was not in a punning 
mood. 

Impone. Osric*8 affected way of pro- 
nouncing impawn, Uml. V, 2, 155. 

impair. Unworthy; unsuitable. Troil. 
IV, 5, 103. This being the ouly instance 
of the use of the word, Johnson suggested 
impure, which was adopted by Dyce. 

inform. To give form or shape. Mcb. 
II, I, 48. 

ingenious. Quick in apprehension. HmL 



V, 1,271; La-. IV, 6, 287. 
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Ink, license of. This expression, oh it 
00001*8 ill T\v. Ill, 2, 48, is thus explaiued 
by Furness: *'That is with all the free- 
dom of speech which the written word 
allows/* May not the phi'ase be thus 
paraphi*ased : Taunt him with a license 
which you would not dare to use if you 
were face to face with him ? Sir Andrew 
was a great coward, and both he and 
Sir Toby knew it. 
Inoculate. In Hml. Ill, 1, 119, the word 
is evidently used in the old horticul- 
tural sense of to *'bud,*' a kind of 
grafting in which a bud or eye (oculus) 
was used instead of a branch. The word 
was in common use among the old 
gardeners. Bishop Hall has: *^That 
Palatine vine, late iiioculate<l with a 
precious bud of our royal stem." 
Insinuate. To suggest ; to thrust in. It 
insinuatetk me of insanie (LLL. V, 1, 
27), evidently means : it maketh uie 
mad. Holof ernes explains it in the next 
line as, to make frantic, lunatic. The 
expression has given occasion for con- 
siderable discnission. 
Insinuation. Thrusting in. Hml. V, 2, 
59. Their own insinuntion = by their 
having insinuated or thrust themselves 
into the employment. Malone. 
inter*gatories. Questions ; interroga- 
tories. Merch. V, 1, 298. 

In regard to this expression Lord 
Cainpl>ell says : *' In the court of Queen ^s 
Bench, when a complaint is made against 
a person for a * contempt,' the practice 
is that before sentence is finally pro- 
nounce<l, he is sent into the Crown 
Oflice, and l>eing there * charged upon 
interrogatories^^ he is made to swear 
that he will * answer* all things faith- 
fully. Another palpable allusion to 
English legal procedure." 
Intendment. Purpose ; intention. As. I, 

1, 140; Oth. IV, 2, 20S; HV. I, 2, 144. 
Invention. Imagination. Ven., Ded. 5; 
LLL. IV, 2, 129; As. II, 5, 49; 11V., 
Prol. 2. 
Invisible. In some eds. this is the reading 
in John V, 7, 10. Hanmer changed to 
insensible, and this has been adopted 



by most of the eds. — Dyce, Staunton, 
Singer, White and others. It makes 
good sense. Marshall retains invisible, 
and says: "But may noc invisible be 
used adverbially, meaning that Death, 
having preyed upon the body, passed 
unperoeived {invisible) to attack the 
mind ? But it is only fair to say that 
insensible is certainly in acoordanoe 
with the first two lines of this speech." 



JANUS. Mentioned twice in Sh. (Herch. 
I, 1, 50, and Oth. I, 2, 33), and both 
times as a deity to swear by. Janus 
is only another form of Dianus, and is 
from the same root as dies, day. He 
presided over the beginning of every- 
thing, and was therefore always invoked 
first in every undertaking. He opened 
the year and the seasons, and hence the 
first month (January) is named after 
him. He was the guardian deity of 
gates, and is therefore represented with 
two heads or faces because every door 
looks two ways. At Rome, Numa is 
said to have dedicated to Janus the 
covered passage bearing his name, which 
was opened in times of war and shut in 
times of peace. This passage is com- 
monly, but erroneously, called a temple. 
Jason. The story of Jason and the 
golden fleece, alluded to in Herch. I, 
1, 172, and UI, 2, 244, is as foUon^: 
When Phrixus, the son of the nymph 
Nephele, was about to be sacrificed to 
Jove by the people of Orchomenus, in 
Boeotia, Nephele obtained from Mercury 
the gift of a ram with a golden fleece, 
which carried off Phrixus and his sister 
Helle through the air. Phrixus was 
carried.saf ely to Ck)lchis, but Helle fell 
off aud was drowned in the strait which 
was called after her, Hellesponti i. «., 
Helle 's sea. The ram was sacrifioed to 
Jupiter, aud its fleece was nailed to an 
oak tree and guarded by a fierce dragon. 
Pelias, the uncle of Jason, having de- 
prived the latter of his right of sac^ 
cession, wished to destroy him, and 
accordingly sent him to Ck>lGhi8 to 
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obtain the golden fleece. With the aid 
of Minerva he bnilt the famous ship, 
the Argo, and sailed for Ck)lchi8, which 
he reached in due time, and by the aid 
of Medea obtained the fleece. See 
Medea. 

Associated with him iu the expedition 
was a band of heroes known as the 
"Argonauts" after the name of the 
ship, and this name was, in modem 
times, applied to those adventurers who, 
in 1849, set out for California to seek 
for gold in its mines. 

Jerusalem Chamber. Of this, as men- 
tioned in 2HIV. V, 5, 235, Rolfe says : 
** The Jerusalem Chamber is not a bed- 
room. The king is holding a council 
there when he swoons ; and when he 
asks to be taken to * some other chamber ^ 
(that is to a bedroom), he is of course 
obeyed, and the scene shifts to that 
chamber, where he remains until he 
asks to be borne back to the Jerusalem 
Chamber on account of the prophecy 
concerning his death.** Considerable 
discussion has taken place o\'er the 
change of scene in this part of this Act, 
for an excellent exposition of which see 
Rolfe*s ed. of 2HIV., p. 192. 

It may be interesting to note that it 
was in this Chamber that the Ai^embly 
of Divines met in l(i43 and, during the 
five years which followed, drew up the 
Presbyterian " Confession of Faith," a 
"Directory of Public Worship," the 
"Shorter Catechism," etc. 

Jewel. See watch. 

Jezebel. When Sir Andrew calls Mai- 
volio Jezebel (Tw. II, 5, 46), " he merely 
knows this name as a term of re- 
proach; and his applying a woman *8 
name to a man is of a piece with his 
other accomplishments." C. and Jf. 
Cowden-Clarke. 

Jove. In most passages where Jove is 
used as a form of oath, as in Tw. II, 5, 
107, it is probable that GKxl was the 
original word which was altered on 
account of the statute of James I. 
Halliwell. See God, Jupiter and 
PhUemon, 



KILLINQWORTH. An old form (and 
even now a local pronunciation) of 
KenU worth. jBo//«. 2HVI.IV,4,89. 
One of the places described in Scott*8 
famous novel of that name. 

kind. Species. Tit. II, 1, 116. 

kiss. In Sh. time it was the custom for 
partners to kiss at the beginning of 
some dances. Tp. I, 2, 878. In HVIII. 
I, 4, 95, the king says : / were tin- 
manner ly^ to take you out and not to 
kiss you. 

kite hen- vestal. See vestal. 

knap. To strike smartly. Lr. II, 4, 125. 
Bteevens retains the rapped of the Q., 
and says : " Rapped must be the true 
reading, as the only sense of the verb to 
knap is to snap or break asunder. ' ' But 
in Scottish or old English knap means 
to strike. It is so used both by Allan 
Ramsay and Bums. 

knife. Heefast and loose. 

knight. See virgin. 



LABEL. The seal of a deed. Rodl IV, 
1, 57 ; RII. V, 2, 56. 
" The seals of deeds in our an thorns 
time were not impressed on the parch- 
ment itself on which the deed was 
written, but were appended on distinct 
slips or labels aflixed to the deed. Hence, 
in King Richard II, the Duke of York 
discovers a covenant which his son, the 
Duke of Aumerle, had entered into by 
the depending seal : What seal is that 
which hangs without thy bosanif* 
Malone. 

Schm. says: "Used for the deed it- 
self," and cites Cym. V, 6, 480. But 
surely the label which Posthumus found 
on his bosom when he awoke was any- 
thing but a deed. 
iady-she. See she. 

lantern, ) This word is generally spelt 
lanthorn. \ lanthome in the Fl. In 
the g. a. text this spelling is retained in 
Mids. Ill, 1, 61, and V, 1, 13(J, etc., and 
2HIV. I, 2, 55, l>ecause in these iNissages 
there is a quibble upon horn referring 
in Mids. to the horns of the moon, and 
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In 2HIV. to the horns of the cuckold 
Elsewhere, as in Wiv. V, 5, 82, and 
2HVI. II, 8, 25, it is spelt properly, 
lantern. Before glass became so com- 
mon, the manufacture of thin, trans- 
parent plates from the horns of the ox 
was exteuKively carried on, and in the 
best lanterns such plates wei*e used to 
protect the lamp or candle and yet 
allow the li^ht to shine through. From 
this fact came the popular, though 
errontHiuH, etymology of the word and 
the conHecjuent S|>elling, lanthoi^n, 

lapsed. The meanings ordinarily given 
to this word («. £f., as it occui*s in Hml. 
Ill, 4, 107), do not make sense in Tw. 
Ill, 8, 8C, and Hunter therefore pro- 
posed to sulMtitute latched^ a word 
which has the meaning of caughty in 
several pasKiiges, e.g., S3onn. CXIII, 6, 
and Mcb. IV, 8, 11)5. 8chm. makes 
lapsed — **8urprise<l, taken in the act " 
)>oth in Tw. and Hml., but by this, as 
FurneHs says, ** the pa&sage in Hamlet ^ 
' who lapsed in fume [/iiV]* and passion ' 
is altogether miHinterpreted.^' Lapsed 
UHually 8ignini>8 fallen, and although 
the nuMle of expression is unusual and 
prolMibiy uni(pie, we might, perhaps, 
thus paraphrase Antonio's saying : If I 
should fall into their power. 

lard. I. To fatten. Tim. IV, 8, 12. 

2. To l)aMte, as grease is applied to meat 
during the process of roasting. IHIV. 
11,2, 116. 

3. To stuflf. Hml. IV, 5, 87. 

The word as it otvui-s in HV. IV, 6, 
8, has been explained as enriching and 
also as garnishing. Kither deHnition 
makes grnxl sense, and the word has 
lM>th meanings in Kh. 

lay-by. Kumd still. IHIV. I, 2, 40; 
HVIII. Ill, 1, 11. 

Learning. The {Missage in Mids. V, 1, 52, 
Tke thrice three Muses mourning for 



* This word is time in the Fl. and the g. a. 
text. Collier's MS. suggested /u»#i^, but 
FurnesH rejected it in his text, and io 
his notes gave strong reasons for so 
doing. He has adopted it in his quota- 
tion. See his ed. of Tw., p. '^13. 



the death Of Learning^ late deeeaaed 
in hegga ry^ has been supposed by Kuigfat 
to refer to the death of Greene, whkfa 
took place in 1592, in great poverty and 
misery. Greene took great pride in the 
fact that he was a in'aduate of the 
University, and the following tjro lines: 
This is some Satire keene and eriiieall, 
agree very well with the fact that Sh. 
had no good reason to either resped or 
love him. 

Warton thought that it referred to 
Spenser *s Tears of the Muses ^ bat the 
entire passage does not sustain this idea. 
Rolfe seems to think that it is nothing 
more than an allusion to the general 
neglect of learning in that day. 

leek. The national plant of the Welsh, 
who wear a leek on St. David's day 
(the first of March) in honor of their 
patron saint. Much doubt exists as to 
the origin of this custom. According 
to the Welsh, it is because St. David 
ordered his Britons to place leeks in 
their caps that they might be distin- 
guished in fight from their Saxon foes. 
8h. in HV. IV, 7, 101, et se^., puts in 
the mouth of Fluellen another explana- 
tion. Dr. Owen Pughe supposes the 
custom arose from the practice of every 
farmer contributing his leek to the 
common repast when they met at Cyni- 
mortha, an association by which they 
reciprocated assistance in ploughing 
the land. Dyer, 

let-alone. The power of preventing it, 
of saying '* Do it not." Craig, Lr. V, 
8,79. 

lleutenantry. Substitution. Dealt on 
Lieutenantry -> fought by proxy. The 
etymological or radical meaning of the 
word. Ant. Ill, 11, 39. 

life. The phrase, a song of good life, as 
it occurs in Tw. II, 8, 87, is explained 
by Blalone, S<.*hm. and some othen 
as a good course or manner of living. 
Steevens thought it meant ** harmless 
mirth and jollity." Furness thinks that 
the clown knew his company too well 
to pn)pose a song of a moral tarn, and 
that Steevens has given the right defln- 
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ition, the *' harmless'* being possibly 
omitted. For the exuression goi>d life^ 
as it oooiin in Tp. Ill, 8, 8, see obim'va' 
tion. 

Haser. To delaj; to protract; to put 
off. Mids.1, 1,4; RII. II, 2, 73. 

lion. Bee wolf. 

IkNi-feU. A lion's skin. Mids. V, 1, 227. 
Field sog^gested lion^a fell or lion- fell. 
Fumess makes this comment : ** Field's 
high deserving lies in his discerning 
that * fell ' is a noun and not an adjec- 
tive; and that by this interpretation 
point is given to * lion's dani.^ For 
Snug to say that he is ' neither a lion 
nor a lioness ' is to me pointless, but all 
is changed if we suppose him to say that 
he is a lion's skin, and only because, as 
such, he encloses a lion, can he be a 
lioness.'* The objection to this, in my 
mind, is that the idea is too subtle to be 
put into the mouth of a ** patch " like 
Snug, and Sh. generally adapts the 
language of his characters to their 
personalities. Daniel conjectures the 
following : ** I am Snug^ the joiner in A 
lion- fell or else a lion's skin." Rowe 
read No lion for A lion. It would not 
be a great stretch to paraphrase Snug's 
words thus: **I, one Snug the joiner, 
am merely a lion's skin, not even a 
lioness. ;' The words lion and fell are 
not hyphenated in the Fl. The hyphen 
has been adoped in the Qlobe and most 
modem eds. 

Uon-sick. Sick of proud heart. TroiL 
11,8,98. 

live. See die. 

loam. This word, as it occurs in the Fl. 
in Mids. V, 1, 162, was changed to lime 
in 8rd Var., after a conjectural emend- 
ation by CapelL Lime is probably the 
correct reading, as that material, and 
not loam^ forms an ingredient in rough- 
cast. A very little loam would spoil 
the rough-cast. 

loathly. Loathingly. Lr. II, 1, 52. 

Lord. The expression for the Lorcfa 
Bake was the supplication of imprisoned 
debtors to the passers-by. Meas. IV, 3, 
dL 



lost. For this word, as it occurs in Rom. 
I, 1. 203, Allen would read left^ and 
Dowden is much inclined to believe that 
this is the true reading. 

love. In Rom. Ill, 1, 6:3, the Fl. reads : 
Romeo the love I bear thee. In the Ql. 
the reading is the hate, and this word 
has been adopted by most eds. in place 
of love. The use of love indicates irony, 
and as Dowden says, Tybalt is not 
C^ven to irony. 



MADDED. Made mad ; driven insane. 
Sh. does not use maddened. Lr. 
IV^ 2, 43. 

made. The expression in Wiv. II, 1, 244, 
What they made there, is equivalent to 
what they were doing there. See also 
Rom. V, 3. 280. 

magic. See verses. 

maid. As it occurs in Rom. II, 2, 6, 
refers to Juliet as **a votary of the 
virgin Diana." Dowden. 

make. A mate; a partner. Lr. IV% 8, 
86. It is one self mate and make in 
Ql. ; mate and m<ite in Q2. and Q8. 
Omitted from Fl. The ** Cambridge," 
**GIol)e" and most eds. follow the Q2. 
andQ3. The »* Oxford," the ** Dowden " 
and some others follow the Ql., which 
to me seems altogether the most Shake- 
spearean. *'Make" or **maik" is a 
well-known Scotch and old EInglish 
word found in Chaucer in the same 
sense, and quite common in old Scottish 
poetry. The use of the word in this 
passage avoids tautology and ia far 
more expressive. See makelesa, 

mallet. This word, as it occurs in 2HIV. 
II, 4, 263, there'*s no more conceit in 
him than is in a mallet, does not seem 
to afford such a striking comparison as 
Sh. usually puts into the mouth of 
Falstaff. If Sh. had sought some in- 
animate object as an illustration of 
stupidity and lack of conceit, he cer- 
tainly could have found something more 
appropriate than that tool which is the 
symbol of handicraft and the repre- 
sentative of activity, work and progress, 
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as 8een in the common sign of the 
mechanic's arm and hammer or mallet. 
It is more than probable that 8h. com- 
pared Poius to some stupid animal, and 
that the word he used was inuUet^ the 
name of a dull, mud-loving fish, and 
the very emblem of an unimaginative, 
witless fellow. Three lines below, Fal- 
staff speaks of another fish, the conger 
eel. It is true that mullet occurs no- 
where else in iSh., but then neither does 
mallet. 

The only suggestion of a new reading 
that I can find is that by Schm., who 
proposes ** mallard " ; but this certainly 
could not have been the word. The 
mallard, as Sh. very well knew, is one 
of the most wide-awake, cunning and 
intelligent birds known to sportsmen, 
and one not at all devoid of conceit^ 
which, according to Schm. and others, 
signifies *' mental faculty, comprising 
the understanding as well as the imagin- 
ation." 

manage. 1. The training of a horse to 

obey the hand and voice. As. I, 1, 18. 
2. The management or government of a 
horse. RII. Ill, 8, 179; IHIV. II, 8, 52. 

marish. See nourish. 

marriage ceremonies. See hair and 
wine. 

mai^ial hand. Probably a bold, free 
hand with large letters. Tw. Ill, 2, 45. 
Johnson defines it as ** a careless scrawl, 
such as showed the writer to neglect 
ceremony." Furness sa^'s: ** Possibly 
it may mean with heavy-faced, aggres- 
sive flourishes." 

Martin, Saint. See summer. 

maugre. In spite of. Tw. Ill, 1, 168; 
Lr. V, 8, 131. 

me. In tlie following passage : A good 
sherris-sack hath a twofold operation 
in it. It ascends me into the brain; 
dries me there all the foolish and dull 
and crudy vapours which environ it. 
* * * The second property of your 
excellent sherris is * * * and then 
the vital commoners and inland petty 
spirits muster me all to their captain. 
:2HIV. IV, 8, 103, et seq. Also HmL 



II, 1, 7 : Inquiremefirst what Danskert 
are in Paris. The me and you in these 
passages are what is known as the 
" ethical dative," which is defined as 
** the dative of a first or second personal 
pronoun, implying a degree of interest 
in the person speaking or the persao 
addressed used colloquially to give a 
lively or famUiar tone to the sentence." 
Cent Diet. See your. 

meet. Fit for; equal to. Ado. 1, 1,47, 
heUl be meet with you — he*ll be s 
match for you. 

mellow. Ripe; fit to be discloBBd. Tw. 

1, 2, 43. 

merchant. See royal vMrehanU 
Merlin. This famous wizard and prophet 
is referred to twice in the plays — IHIV. 

III, 1, 150, and Lr. Ill, 2, ^. There 
seems to have been two of this name, 
but the one generally meant is the hero 
of the Arthurian romances. He is said 
to have been of miraculous birth and to 
have been an adept in mag;ic. He fell 
under the wiles of an enchantress and 
lies sleeping in some dark tangled wood, 
guarded by magic from all intrusion. 
Amongst other famous deeds. Merlin is 
said to have instituted the Round Table 
at Carduel. In the days preceding Sh. 
all this was firmly believed. Tennyson, 
in his '' Idylls of the King," gives an 
account of Merlin and the encbantresi, 
Vivien. The prophecies attributed to 
him were written by H61ie de Borron 
about the year 1200. 

Merry Tales, The Hundred. Bee tales. 

metheglln. A drink made of a solution 
of honey, fermented. Wiv. V, 6, Iffi. 

mettle or metal of India. See nettle. 

Milan. As it occurs in Tp. V, 1, 8, the 
word means Duke of Milan. Bo in 
Hml. I, 2, 44 : You cannot speak of 
reason to the Dane, t*. «., to the King 
of Denmark. 

mimic. An actor; a player. Mids. Ill, 

2, 19. 

Various emendations of this word 
have been given. Johnson thought it 
a mere term of contempt ; Ritson read 
mammock, which he says '^fignlfles a 
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huge niissliapeu thiug/' But Malone 
pointed out that minimick is used as 
synonymous to actor in Decker^s ** Guls 
Homebooke;^* and Wright quotes from 
Herrick's T?ie Wake {II, 63) : 

Morris-dancers thou shalt see, 
Marian too in Pagentrie : 
And a Mimick to devise, 
Many grinning properties. 

"Minnick" in the Ql. ; "Minnock"in 
the Q2 ; '' Minunick '' in the drst three 
Folios. 

mine. See wren, 

misuse. To deceive. Ado. II, 2, 28. cf, 
abuse. 

mock-water. See muck-water. 

mole. A blemish. Hml. I, 4, 21. 

moiMUXii. See north. 

mongrel. In Troll. II, 1, 14, Thersites 
calls Ajax a ** mongrel," probably be- 
cause his father, Telamon, was a Oreek, 
and his mother, Hesioue, a Trojan, cf. 
same play, IV, 5, 120. See Ajax. 

moon. See plantage. 

moral. Moralizing ; like one who utters 
«• wise saws. " Lr. I V, 2, 58. 

moralize.. To expound; to interpret. As. 
11,1,44; Shr. IV,4,8l; Kill. Ill, 1, 8:1 

mortifying. Killing. Ado. 1, 8, 13 ; Menrh. 
I, 1, 82. Frequently Ui>ed by Sh. in the 
literal or etymol(^ical sense. 

mnrderer. Two munlerei*s appear in 
RIII. as dr. p., and three in Mcb. A 
question has arisen as to who the third 
murderer in Mcb. was. Some think 
that it was Macbeth himself; others 
claim that it was merely a messenger 
sent to inform them in regard to Bau- 
quo^s movements. Johnson, in his note 
on line 130, says that he was *Hhe 
perfect spy o* the time. ' ' See ajjy. 

music* broken. ** Some instruments, such 
as viols, violins, flutes, etc\, were for- 
merly made in sets of four, which when 
played together formed a * consort. * If 
one or more of the instruments of one 
set were substituted for tlie corre8|)ond- 
ing ones of another set the result 
was no longer a consort but broken 
music." Jepfison. As, I, 2, 150; HV. 
V, 2, atiS. 



mussel -shell. Open-mouth. Wiv. IV, 

O, Jif. 

mustachio. In the Fl. this word, in 
IHIV. II, 1, 83, is hyphenated with the 
two following, thus, niustackio-purple- 
huedy hence some have interpreted it 
as —** ale- topers; those who dip their 
mustachios so deeply and perpetually in 
liq uor as to stain them purple red. ' ' This 
is doubtful. Mustachios, curled up at the 
ends, have always been a characteristic 
of bravado-like fellows who adopted the 
airs of Spanish bandits. I think the 
meaning probably is fiery-faced fellows 
with fierce mustachios. Wine might 
dye the hair purple, but I doubt if ale 
would do so. 

mute. Referring to this word in Tw. I, 
2, 62, Schm. gives this extraordinary 
explanation : ** In Turkey, a dumb ofilcer 
acting as executioner." Upon which 
Furness very properly remarks : ** It is 
not easy to see the appropriateness of 
such an officer on the present occasion." 
Deighton suggests that the word eunuch 
in Viola's speech brings to the captain *8 
mind the mutes of the eastern courts. 
This is very probable, because Viola had 
just requested his silence as to her true 
condition. That Sh. sometimes con- 
nected the ** mutes" with the Turkish 
court and harem is seen in H V. I, 2, 232. 

mutually. In Wiv. V, 5, lO:^, and Cor. 
I, 1, 106, this word evidently means all 
together, and does not involve the idea 
of reciprocity, which is the prominent 
element in its meaning at present. 



NEIF. The hand or, rather, fist. This 
woni in 2H1V. II, 4, 200, gives rise 
to half a page of comment in the 
3rd Var. It is a common SiX)tch word. 
The expression, *' a neiv-fu' " is a com- 
mon Scot<*h synonym for a handf uL 
night. See vast. 
nine. See wren. 
Nine Worthies. See Worthies. 
Nob. A familiar and somewhat con- 
temptuous form of Hubert. I would 
not be air Nob — I would not be Sir 
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Rolwrt, (.*., hia brother. John I, 
1, HT. 

Doon. The ezpregalon, Pit go to btdat 
noon ILr. Ill, 6, »:i. Is not unuaiuU in 
the EUzabeCban (IraniB. IC was used to 
■ignXy eaHy-g[>ini; idlencai. Some have 
thought thnt the tool prophecies Ills 
ofTQ early ileatli, but there aeeiiis to be 
>io ground Tor tli is. 

note. Memoraii<liiin:liiit. ^Vint. IV,3,4». 

notorioui. Egregious ; f(reat. Tw. V, 

notortousi]'. Eicewiveljr : egreKlouBlf. 

Tw. V, I, 888. 
nurMry. Attentiancej nunlDg. Lr. I, 



anil vFBB the Hllvrr viei« |>lai.-eil in the 
mouth of es<-h ™ri»e when properly 
pri'pnnil Tor burial. Kee Charon. 
o'er looked. MamhuU explains thin irord, 

iKirni'," liut a nearer synonytii would 
prolmlily Iw "risen alxive." e/. Hml. 
IV. 5, W—lh« octnn oteriietriny of hit 



Id man 

Tw. 1, 


tSir Andrew's expression In 
1, 126: oii<i ytt I u-ilt not 


Ihvii v< 

chaiifCH 
diK'H m 
CInrk'-H 


■ -with an oltl mna., has nut 

,M vuin Ki HiiWemnn, but this 
wem to mend nmtlers. Ths 
ex]>liiin it thus; "We tnheiU 
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atloii 



knight, l.y 



ot exueriem-e," juxt on he hna lietoi-e 
dofeiTH.! to his ' iMtters ' ; while tlie use 
lit the word 'old' gives precisely that 
abfui'd eltei't of reCritiriing from c»m- 
petliiK in dimiriiiK, tencing, et^;., with 
exactly the aiitu);i>niiit liiua|«citated liy 
age, over wliiiiu even Sir Andrew might 
bupe to pnive liia 8ii]ierlurit}'.'* The 
coiitesc, however, was not almut "danc- 
ing and fencing," but alxmt "masks 
■lid revels." and in these Sir Andrew 
might be at a disadvantage with a iiian 



of greater ei 



setbanhimnlf.! 



though hii Biitagonut slioald be ph 
ally less active. 

It Is KMnetiinea « fmitleea task t( 
to make seiue out of the foolish kiii| 
" maunderiugs," Imt as & laat deepe 
attempt to extract eenas out ot i 
may be mere nonaensa. It might 
suggested that " compare " here ma 



Andrew means that be would Dot 
pear In a mask with an old niao. 

oUve. Bee three-nooktd. 

one-tmnk-lnberltlnK. " PosOTasiiiK 
one trunk, one culTer of effect*, 
inherit bas frequently the acoae 
po«e8shi8h. Bee Tp. 11.3, ITV. £ 
it might have the ordinary meanlz 
Craig, la. II, 2, 20. 

oplnlod. Reputation. Herch. I, 1, SI 

orba. As It occurs in llids. II, 1. S 
generally suppoaedtorefer to the "fs 
rings" sometimee found in uieado 
Bee ringUU. Bell thinks the Ci 
means that she gathers dew to wash 
eyes of the queen, Maydew being ■ 
posed to be a wonderful preaerver 

orchard. See wort, ii). 

Orion. A niLiprint for Arion in Tw 
3, 15, uocui-s in the Fl. and baa b 
copied in some eds. See Arion. 

orphan heirs. This ezpreadon, wh 
occurs in Wiv. V, 6, 43, was chan| 
by Theobald to ouphen-heira, that 
fairy or goblin heirs. But,asexplaii 
by the Cowden-Clarkes. the reading 
the Fl. makea very good sense. H 
explain it as: " Beings created orplu 
by fate; in allusioa to supposed spi 
taneous and unnatural births, anoh 
Merlin's and others of his stamp, boldl 
place in popular superstition, who wi 
Ijeiieved to have been bom withe 
fathers." See unfathered. 

OUphcn. Bee orphan heiri, . 

outlaw'd. Thephraseauflaw'd/romt 
blood {Lr. Ill, 4, 17^), means OHidenm 
to outlawry (loss of estate, eto.) tbrou 
corruption of the blood. Thoae ■ub> 
in or corruption 
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the blood; formerly suffered suoh loss. 

Craig, cf. IHVI. Ill, 1, 159. 
overture. See eoverture, 
owe. See fall. 



nANDION. King of Athens and the 

r father of Procne and Philomela. 

Pilgr. 895. In return for assistance 

in a war against Labdacus, King of 

Thebes, he gave his daughter, Philomela, 

to Tereus, in marriage. See Philomela. 

parts. Of this word, as it occurs in Oth. 
I, 2, 81, Fumess says: ■*' Schmidt and 
Rolfe agree in interpreting this as 
merit*. It seems to me that it is rather 
the endowments of nature, his natural 
gifts, like *your sum of parts * in Hml. 
IV, 7, 74." See parted, (1). 

pash. The head. The comments on this 
word, as it occurs in Wint. I, 2, 12$, fill 
a page in the 8rd Var. Malone^s note 
is worth reproducing. He says : *' I 
have lately leai*ned that jKish in Soot- 
land signifies a head. The old reading, 
therefore, may stand. Many words that 
are now used only in that country, were 
perhaps once common to the whole 
island of Great Britain, or at least to 
the northern part of England. The 
meaning, therefore, of the present pass- 
age, I suppose, is this: *You tell me 
(says Leontes to his son), that you are 
lilce me; that you are my calf. I am 
the horned bull ; thou wautest the 
rough head and the horns of that 
animal, completely to resemble your 
father.'" 

The word pash^ meaning head, is 
quite common in Scottish poetry. Bam- 
say, in his letter to Arbucklo (January, 
1719), referring to his occupations of 
poet, bookseller and wigmaker, says : 

I theek [thatch] the out an' line the 

inside 
O* mony a douse an* witty pash 
An* baith ways gather in the cash. 

Bee ante^ under shoots. 
pass of pate. Sally of wit. Tp. IV, 1,244. 
passion. The expression, mcuters of 

poBsion (Mercb. IV, 1, 51) — agencies 



(such as Shy lock has been speaking of) 
that move either the sympathy or anti- 
pathy of any man. Passion is used in 
the original sense ot feeling or emotion, 
of CsBS. I, 2, 48, / have much mistook 
your passion^ etc. Rolfe. See affec- 
tion. The Globe, Cambridge and some 
other eds. follow Capell and read mis- 
tress of pctssion. 
perfumer. What we would now call 

a fumigator. Ado. I, 8, 60. 
physician. See precisian. 
pig. A young pig dressed whole and with 
a lemon stuck in its gaping mouth was 
frequently served at table. Meroh. IV, 
1,47. 
Pigmies. See Pygmies. 
piummet. A leaden weight (frcnn the 
Latin, p/um&um, lead). Tp. Ill, 8, 101, 
and V, 1, 56 ; Wiv. V, 6, 178. 

The word is sometimes erroneonsly 
applied to the line to which the plummet 
is usually attached. Cotgrave has: 
** Plombeau : m. A plummet; or weight 
of lead.'' Falstaff *s saying in Wiv. V, 
5, 173, has g^ven rise to a good deal of 
comment and some curious emendations. 
Thus Johnson suggested ** has a plume 
o' me," i.e., **pluclu me and dedcs 
itself with the spoils of my weakness" ; 
Farmer conjectured: "is a planet o^er 
me," and there are others. Tyrwhitt 
explained the passage thus : '* ignorance 
itself is not so low as I am by the length 
of a plummet-line," evidently forgetting 
not only that a plununet-line has no 
definite length, but that Falstaff is 
speaking of a plummet^ and not a 
plummet-line. R. G. White thinks it 
means: *Mgnoranoe itself points out 
my deviations from rectitude.** Schm. : 
** ignorance itself sounds my depth and 
searches my bottom." The Cowdeu- 
Clarkes: "ignorance itself can sound 
the depths of my shallowness in this." 
Marshall and Daniel: "I am at the 
lowest point of Fortuned wheel ; ignor- 
ance, at the highest, triumphs over 
me"; but what a plummet has to do 
with Fortune's wheel is not so easily 
seen. It seems to me that the meaning 



i» *imp]« and obvi^nu : *' igaurmkL-e 
itmsM (the * Welsh flannel* making 
*tritU!rn of Engliitb ') iii a heavy weight 
directly over me and crashing me 
d/>frn.'* 

Ho, in Laf/^s o/ Candy, by Beanmotit 
and Fletctier, IV, 1, we fiml : 

For when nod th^^mfcbu perplex the 

m\nt\ of man 
There U a plummet in the heart that 

WfriKhS 

And |/u1In UN, liriog, Uy tho doat we 
came from, 

poem. Hee $c^ne. 

point. The expremion ** at point *^ means 
in nrrn«yl reailinesM, fully equipped or 
arvoutnyl. Mcb. IV, 3, la*); HmL I, 
a, -^n) ; Lr. I, 4, JM7. 

possessed. Initane. Tw. Ill, 4, 9. In 
Kh. tiriie nuuluwit were supprjHed to be 
inmnfumntl of devilN. Hence the mock 
ezorciNins in A<rt IV, He. 2, same play. 

post. H<»e MhtiHff'g jtoBt. 

prick, V. Under def. (4) of this word I 
have NuggcMt«^l that Hh. refers to the 
word **prirk louMe«'* which is a cant 
name for a man's tailor. That this 
word was In use in the time of Hh. is 
certain. The earliest use of the word, 
ttiat I had found, was by Hir R<>ger 
L'Kfctrange (l«l*>-n04), but Profeswir 
I)owdf;n has kindly i>ointed out to me 
ttiat it fK'rurMln a ballail by the HcottiKh 
IxK-t, William DunUr (14^X)-1.52.')), en- 
titlwl, ** TIm^ JuHtlH IMuix the Tailyeour 
and Sowtur," whi(;h l>e^inK: 

NIxt nt a Toriiam«nt waH tryit 
That lunte U'fore In Hell was crylt 

In pn'wriM of Mahoune 
Ii«'tiiix a TailyfHiur and a Bowtar 
A |irlkloiiMH and a hobbiU clowtar 

Tlialr harraxH was maid iM^une. 
— Dunbar' » Puenu, ed. David Lang, 1884. 

process. Kc*e set. 

progeny. 1. OfTHpring; children. LLL. 

V, 2, 754; Mida. II, 1, 115. 
2. Pn)gonitorM ; anotwtry. IHVI. V, 4, 
3«; Cor. I, 8, 12. Bee whiih 

The first sense is the only one in use 
now, bat Hh. and other authors of the 
time use the word in both senses. 
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r« e. To apivopnafte; to 
rert into propertT. Tw. IV, t 
John V, 2, W; Timl L 1, 57. 

CoUier soggestel that in Tw. 
•ofoe allnsioa to the ptuftctues «a 
were then, and are sufl eailcdi 
theatre, which, when oat of 
thrust into soioe dark loft or 
room. From Sh. famffiaritT with 
house terms, it is not milikelj that 
suggestion may be weH f ooBded. 
inctined to accept it. 



of a 



play- 
this 



QUALIFIED. Endowed with all good 
qoalitica. 8hr. IV, 5, 06; Cjm. I, 
4,65. 
Ingleby cites DavenanVs Umforiumaie 
Lovers^ I, 1, for an instance of the use 
of tills word in this sense : 

But why, Bampinot since this lady is 
So rarely qualifled. 

See oofwfant-^iia/i/led. 



RAO. This word, as it occurs in Tim. 
IV, 3, 271, does not seem to make 
good sense. Johnscm suggested 
rogue, a word which is probably the 
cr>rrect reading. See Srd Var. XIII, 
S91. 

recollected. See terms, 

recomforture. Fresh comfort. BIILIV, 
4,425. 

red-hreast. See rofrtn red-breosi. 

rhyme. Hee veraea. 

rose. This flower occupies a prominent 
position in the writings of Sh., and it 
well deserves it. Eliaoombe, in his 
** Plant- Lore and (harden • Craft of 
Shakespeare,'' devotes OTer ten pages 
to the rose and its history. The scene 
in the Temple Garden (IHVL II, 4), 
where the White and Red Roses were 
taken as the colors of the houses of 
York and Lancaster was the prelude to 
civil wars which sent thousands of 
** souls to death and deadly nighf 
BUaoombe tells us that the White 
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Rose of York baa never been satisfao- 
torily identified, but he seems to hold 
that the Red Rose and the Provensal 
Rose are the colors of Lancaster, and 
**are no doubt the same and are what we 
DOW call E. Centifolia, or the Cabbage 
Rose.^* To a rose whose petals were 
striped with red and white the name of 
** York and lAncaster '* has been given. 
The white roae has a very ancient 
interest for Englishmen, the flower 
having been connected with one of the 
most ancient names of the island. The 
elder Pliny, in discussing the etymology 
of the word Albion^ suggests that the 
land may have been so named from the 
white roses which abounded in it. 
rounded. Whispered. Wmt. I, 2, 217; 
John II, 1, 566. This use of the word 
is common in Chaucer and the writers 
of Sh. time. 
rowel-head. Defined by most dictionaries 
and by 8chm. as ** the axis on which 
the rowel turns." Surely not. The 
rowel-head is the fork which serves to 
hold the rowel and its axis. The ends 
of the forks prevent the rowel from 
sinking into the hide ; hence the expres- 
sion: '*up to the rowel-head." 2HIV. 
1, 1, 46. 
rushes. See cage. 



SAMPHIRB. A plant which grows on 
rocks within the influence of sea 
spray. The name is said to be a 
corruption of Saint Peter, and the plant 
was called in Italian, Herba di San 
Pietro—Feter^ as is well known, signifies 
a rock. In Sh. time the gathering of 
samphire was a regular trade, and the 
leaves were used to make a pickle, ** the 
pleasantest sauce, most familiar and 
beet agreeing with man*s body," but 
which has now fallen out of use and 
is rarely seen, though the plant grows 
round all the coasts of Great Britain 
and Ireland wherever there are suitable 
rocks. Lr. IV, 6, 15. 
tanctuarlse. To give a sanctuary or place 
of refuge ta £ven the church should 



not protect Hamlet, he being the mur- 
derer of Polonius. HmL IV, 7, VSk 
saying. See deed. 

set. A term in tennis. LLL. V, 3, 29. 

sUver. The piece of silver referred to in 
Kins. IV, 3, 18, is the obolus, the small- 
est silver coin among the Greeks. It 
was placed in the mouth of every corpee 
that received proper burial. See Charon. 

Sinews. Nerves. Ven. 903; Lr. Ill, 6, 
105. In the latter passage (which Is 
omitted from the Folios, but is found 
in the Quai-tos) the ** Globe" reads 
senses^ which was suggested by Theo- 
bald. The ** Cambridge," Dyce and 
many others adhere to the reading of 
the Quartos, which is probably correct. 

sing. On the passage in Lr. V, 3, 9, We 
two alone tcill sing like birds i^ the 
cage^ Craig has this note: **We must 
not forget that cage had the meaning of 
prison. See 2HVL IV, 2. 56." True it 
had and still has that meaning in the 
slang of jailbirds and thieves (see latest 
ed, of the "Lexicon Balatronieum "), 
but what has that to do with the pure 
Cordelia and her kingly father f Even 
though we learn from our study of 
"peddler's French" that *' cage" is slang 
for prison, why should we destroy an 
exquisite metaphor by reading intosuch 
a beautiful expression of affection and 
hope a coarse idea which certainly has 
no place there ? 

soothe. To humor. Lr. Ill, 4, 182. 

Sophy. "The title of Sophy, by which 
the Shah of Persia was ui()st connnonly 
known in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
was derived from the Kafavi dynasty, 
founded in 1500 by Shah Ismail, whose 
descendants ocxiupied the throne until 
1736, when the power was seized by 
Nadir Shah." WHght. Their ambassa- ' 
dors s{)ent money so lavishly that 
their wealth was supposed to exceed 
anything known to western nations. 
Tw. II, 5, 197. 

spear-grass. The identiflcation of this 
plant ban puzzled the coms. EUlacombe 
thinks it is the couch-grass (Triticum 
repeiis), but it is doubtful if the leaves 
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«>f thnC plAnC mm mni^ Annni^ fttr thn 
ptirp*mA indacaced in IHIV. II, •&. 'Am, 
f9ft9€ttt. Eyes; ornpuu to see with. 
2HVL in, 2, 112; Cym. I, <l, 37. 
EatmtOL Ai. \r, 4, 18L 
This word, as it occnra in Lr. 
Ill, 7, <SU in ezpiAiiuwl byCrmifjraa fixed, 
with, p«^riiApn, a play on the other aenae 
starry, fiia ii«>ce on p. IH2 of the 
*• Dowiien *" ^L nt J>ar ist well worth 
cominltini^ 

itoaaa. Hee tkmnder. 

at ra n f i e , }Ve«now. 

•iraa. When Ceiia f Aii. I, 3, 77) apeaica 
of jHjtoM M^nnM al&e furgecu that tiie 
pearodE, and not the awan. heinni^ed to 
JTunrx The H wan wan aacred to Venna. 
H«M«/«a/>and V^nnM. 

wacpu The expreanion, T'> Mwrntp the 
duMt behind the door (Miila. W 1. :Sr: . 
to explainisd by Halliwell an *' Co a weep 
away the dnat whi(?h ia behind tiie <k)or. * 
and thia to imdoabte<lIy risrht. Gh)oil 
bfHiaewivMi liave a proverb: *^ Sweep 
the cr>m#»n ci«tan ami the midille will 
take care of itnelf." Wrii^t aaya: To 
tiee^p the dunt behind the door, where 
it wofild be likely to eacape 
a i^xibtf ol gfloaB. 



TABLE. In the Fl. the line H V. IL a, 17, 
reads : hui None wom a* aharpe as a 
F^n, and a TahU of greens Jields. 
Thto was chan$^«d by Th«!o4^jaId to : hiM 
nose was a» sharp as a pen, and a'' 
babbled of green fields, and the emend- 
ation has not only be«m generally mc- 
rept^, bat to re$rar«l«<l by the best 
Hhakf'Hpearf'iin ar^holars as one of the 
happieHt reMt'>ratioiM that has ever been 
nuuie in the t^xt. (Jtber readings 
have been fup:geHted, but none that so 
wfll ni«*ets the cniiditions of the case. 
Deaperate att«>nipts have been made to 
defend the t^xt as it stalls, chiefly by 
the Baconians, who st^ in it a reference 
to Hippricrates, a me«liral writer whoee 
works it to very improbable that 8h. 
bad ^rtr seen, l>ut whfjae description of 
the appearanoas which usually precede 




tlie fiMmmm 

cnitii! fwr^ 

tora, and even to ^bmviA 

olSh. tunaandmoaKharwl 

talk among 

to auataineit by what to preTiooaiy aid 

afaoot hto playing witk Ifei 

weUrkxH:wm teoiieBcy of tba ^tnc to 

rsvert to tfaa timea at 

boyiiood. ami to drsani ai 

abont cool 

The worrl mjleidm id tfaaFl. 

jMd, which is woold natnranT 

been if oaed am a syaonyu for back- 

gromuL 

taL UpoB tfaa iniiiiifcw ni Heik L :i, 
t>. And Idem a rat withamt a lnO, 
Hteevens has tha following aoCe : ^ It 
shooid be lemrmhered <aa ift wm the 
belief of tha times! that tfaoogh a wifeck 
cooJd assn ma tfaa form of any animal 
she pieaaed, the taa wooldatiU ba want- 
ing. The rwasnni given by soma of the 
oid writers^ for such a d pflcirar y, to 
that tlMxigh the hands and feet, by aa 
easy ciiange, might ba eooTcrted fato 
the foor paws of a bcast» tkim was atiO 
BO part about a woman whkh euna- 
sponded with the length of tail mmmoa 
toaimoat all oar four-fdoCedcreatares **; 
and in Dyer's ^Folk Lara*' wa Und: 
^ In German legends and traditions we 
frequently find notios of witchca as- 
sonung the f orm of a cat» and dtoplayiag 
their fiendish character ia eertaia dia- 
bolical acta It wa% however* the 
absence of the tail that only too often 
was the cause of the witch beingdetected 
in her disguised form. That horrible 
creature of supenticiony tiia wsr-wolf| 
ur human being changed into a wolf, 
was distinguished by having do taiL^ 

Capell makea the following note on 
this point: *' TaiU are the raddert of 
water-animals, as the rat to occasionally, 
so that it to intimated in effect that she 
would find her port without a nKhtor 
as well as sail in a sieve.*' 

take. Although thto word fa properly 
defined in its regular place aadrtteaDoa 
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vmde to Wini. IV, 4, 119. it may be 
well to oaU special attention to it aa the 
ordinary reader frequently fails to per- 
ceive the exquisite beauty of the ex- 
preedon: 

• • • daffodils. 
That come before the swallow dares, 

[and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

That is : that fascinate or bewitch the 
winds of March. 

tales. The book, ''A Hundred Mery 
Talys '' was reprinted in 1866, from the 
only perfect copy known. After going 
over it attentively, I cannot describe 
it better than in the language of Dr. 
Fumess: **It is a coarse book, the 
natural product of coarse times, and its 
flavor is not unlike the atmosphere of 
the houses which demanded daily and 
prolonged fumigationa Well, indeed, 
may Beatrice have deeply resented the 
imputation that from it she drew her 
wit— and yet there is a tradition that 
this book, and others like it, were the 
solace of Queen Elizabeth^s dying 
hours." Ado. II, 1, 185. 

tears. Bee crocodile. 

teem. Hee crocodile. 

temperance. Sanity. Lr. IV, 7, 24. 

throat. On the passage in 2HIV. I, 2, 
W, / had lied in my throat, if I had 
aaid so. Hunter makes this remark : 
** The lie in the throat was a lie uttered 
deliberately; the lie in the teeth was 
one for which some excuxe was al- 
lowed on the ground of its having 
proceeded from haste or some palliating 
cause." 

throughly. An early form of thoroughly. 
It is really the same word. 8h. uses 
lK>th forms. Tp. III. 3, 14 ; Merch. IV, 
1, 173, etc., etc. 

tbroaghfare. Hame as thoroughfare. 
Merch. II, 7, 42; Cym. I, 2, 11. 

tmnks. Upon Antonio's expresMiun, 
empty trunks o'er/lour is h'd by the 
devil (Tw. Ill, 4, 4<M), Hteevens has the 
following note : " In the time of Bbake- 
gpeare, trunks, which are now deposited 
in lumlier-roonis, or other obscure 



places, wean part of the furniture of 
apartments in which company was re- 
ceived. I have seen more than one of 
these, as old as the time of our poet. 
They were richly ornamented on the 
tope and sides with scroll-work, em- 
blematical devices, eta, and were 
elevated on feet." 



T TP AND DOWN. Exactly ; out and 

\J out Gent II, 3, 32 ; Tw. II, 1, 194. 
This was an idiomatic expression of 
the time, similar to our present phrase, 
downright. As found in Mids. Ill, 
2, 396; 2HrV. II, 1, 114, and several 
other passages it has the ordinary 
meaning. 

npshot. The result. A common expres- 
sion at this day. While in some pa s sa g e s 
it no doubt means the decisive shot (as 
the word is used in bowls and archery), 
yet in Tw. IV, 2, 76, it probably has 
the ordinary meaning. 

unpossesslng. Incapable of inheriting; 
not lawful issue, and therefore, as 
Blackstone says : ** nullius filius, and 
therefore of kin to nobody.'* Lr. II, 
1,79. 

usurp. To counterfeit; to assume that 
which does not belong to one. 8hr. 
Ind., I, 131; Tw. I, 5, 198; do. V, 1, 
257. An usurped heard « a false beard. 
Oth. I, 3, 846. 



VEAL. Upon this word, as used in 
LLL. V, 2, 247, Veol, quoth the 
Dutchman, Malone says: ''I su[>- 
pose by veal, she means well, sounded 
as foreigners usually pronounce that 
word ; and introduced merely for the 
sake of the subsequent question.*' Bos- 
well adds: The same joke occurs in 
Tfie Wisdome of Doctor Dodypoll : 

Doctor : *' Hans, my very Hpeciall friend; 
fait and trot me be right glad for to see 
you veale.'*^ 

Hans : "■ What, do you make a calfe of 
me, M. Doctor T " 
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WALL. Icicles hang by the vail 
when they ban^i^ from the eaves 
of a building. LLL. V, 2, fliX*. 

well advised. Tbiii expresKion, as it 
(xxnjni in LLL. V, 2, 4^^, is explained 
by K^ilfe as ** proljably — in your right 
niinrL cf. Err. II, 2, 215: * niad or 
well arlvis'd.' Hee al«o RIIL I, 3, 318. 
The ordinary sen^e of * acting with due 
deli titration, ' which m*i«t editors give 
here, seems rather tame.'' 

whale. The expresRion in All's. IV, 3, 
IMH, who is a whale to virginity^ is 
thought by Douce to refer to the 
stTiry of Andromeda, who, in ol»edi- 
ence Uy the oracle of Amnum, was 
chained to a rrnrk mo that she might 
be devoure<i by a sea monster. Kee 
Perneus. Douce tells us that in the 
old prints the mouhter was very fre- 
quently represented as a whale. But 
the allusitm to ** small fry'' and the 
fact that the whale devours so many of 
them renders this explanation doubtful. 
The c*>mi>ari«on in LLIj. V, 2, 3:W, 
u» white an a whaWa bone^ prol>ably 
owe<l its origin to the fart that *'the 
ivory of wehteni Eurojje in the middle 
ages was the t<x)th of the walrus.'' 
NareH. The simile was a very common 
one, and is employed by S|>enser, I»rd 
Kurrey and others. In Turberville's 
Fcxjms (15*J7) we And: 

A little mouth with decent chin, 

A corull lip of hue 
With t«wth as white as whale his bone 

Ech one In onh-r due, 

windowed. 1. Plu(;ed in a window for 
exhibition. Ant. IV, 14, 72. 
2. Full of holes or windows. Lr. Ill, 4, 
31. The original sense of wimlow is 
** wind eye," i.e., eye or hole for the 
wind to ent<'r at; an opening for air 
and light, t'^keat. 

witch. The phra.se, I forgive thee for a 
witch (Ant. I, 2, 40), is "from the 
common proverbial reproach to silly, 
ignorant females — 'you'll never be 
burnt for a wit<!h. ' " Sleeveiis. 

When Sir Hugh Evans (Wiv. IV, 2, 
202) says of the disguised Falstaflf, liy 
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yea or no. I think the 'omuin is a ^tdk 



j indeed: I tike not when a 'omuui has a 
great peard; I tpy a great peard under 
his muf/ler^ be refers to a recog n iaed 
characteristic of the witch. Thus, in 
The Honest Man's Fortune^ it is said : 
**Tbe women that come to os for dis- 
guises mast wear beards, and that's to 
say a token of a witch. ^^ 

wit-snapper. One who affects repartee. 
Johnson. **One bontini^ after wit.*' 
Schmidt. Merch. Ill, 5, ^ 

wooden O. This expi ea ii on, as foond in 
HV., ProL 13, refers to the Globe 
theatre, so called because of its h exa gonal 
or nearly round shape. See theatre 
and O, and also Globe in the Addenda. 

wooden thing. ** An awkward bosineaB : 
an undertaking not likely to socxxed.** 
Steevens. IHVI. V, 3, 89. 

word. Bteevens tells us that when Hamlet 
says (Hml. 1, 5, 1 10), ** Xow to my word: 
it is ^Adieu, adieu! remember me,' be 
evidently alludes to the watchword 
given every day in military service. 
The ghost had already, in line 91, given 
him these words. But it would rather 
seem that by **word^' here Hamlet 
intentis a motto or maxim, as in RIIL 
V, 3, 349, our ancient word of courage, 
fair Saint George, Inspire us. "Hie 
term watchword is used in both senses, 
but I think Hamlet uses it here in the 
second sense and not in that given by 
Steevens. Dowden suggests that it 
means ** word of command'* as given 
by the ghost. 

world. The expression found in LLL. V, 
2, 799, To make a world-withinU-end 
bargain in, means an everlasting, 
never-ending bargain, alluding, no 
doubt, to the words of the marriage 
service *' till death do you part." 

wroth. To our previous explanation of 
this word, as found in Merch. II, 9, 78, 
we may add : It is wroath In the Fl. ; 
White thinks it is '* used somewhat in 
its radical sense, which connects it with 
the idea of suffering.*' Steevens tells 
us that *' wroath is used in some of the 
old books for misfortune ; and is often 
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spelt like ruth^ which at present signi- 
fies ordypity or sorrow for the miseries 
of another,''^ 



YIELD. Referring to the explanation 
which I have g^ven of this word, as 
it occurs in Lr. IV, 1, 12, the ob- 
jection has been made that it calls for an 
emendation — yeild for yield. But the 
accepted reading, yields is quite as 
much an emendation as yeild. It is 
yeelde in the Fl. The usually accepted 
meaning of yield in this passage is 
that given by 8chni. — ''to submit,*^ 
and the reading then would be **life 
would not submit to age,^^ which cer- 
tainly is not a forcible expression. Now, 
when tih. uses language he generally 
employs it to express some very clearly 



defined thought, and if we adopt the 
old word the meaning is clear and strong 
and to the point. Moberly ^s explanation 
of this line (adopted by Rolfe) dcies not 
seem to me to quite meet the point. It 
is : '' We so hate life that we gladly find 
ourselves lapsing into old age and ap- 
proaching death, which will deliver us 
from it." 

The verb to et/d, meaning to grow 
old, is used by the old Scottish poet, 
Douglas, in bis translation of ** Virgil ": 
All thocht he eildit was, or step in age. 

In Vol. I of Jamieson^s Diet. (4 Vols., 
4to., 1808) the definition of eildia *'to 
wax old.'* The y is a conmion prefix 
to words of this kind and is often used 
bySh. 

The word e/d, signifying old age or 
old people, occurs in Wiv. IV, 4, 86. 



bed. Upon the line in Festers closing 
song, But when I came unto my beds 
(Tw. V, 1, 410), Haliiwell has this note 
from Overbury's ** New and Choice 
Characters '' (U)1.5) : '' It is said among 
the folkes heere, that if a man die in 
his infancsy, hee hath onely broke his 
fast in this world. If in his youth, bee 
hath left us at dinner. That it is bedde 
time with a man at three score and 
tenue." 

dolphin. Under this word reference is 
made to AWs, II, S, 81, and I have 
adopted Malone^s explanation that ** dol- 
phin " here means the so-called ** fish '* 
of that name, in support of which be 
quotes Ant, V, 2, 89. Bteevens, how- 
ever, thinks the reference is to the 
dauphin, the heir to the throne, a young 
man who would be likely to be healthy 
and lusty. The Clarkes, in their ed. of 
Bh., think there is a punning allusion 
to both, but in their "Shakespeare 
Key ** they adopt the dauphin sense. 

Qood morrow. In the year 1883 Mrs. 
Henry Pott published a book entitled 



**Tbe Promus of Formularies and 
Elegancies,'* by Francis Bacon. This 
was a sort of common-place book in 
which Bacon had jotted down various 
ideas and expressions, presumably for 
future use, and amongst others was a 
collection of about a dozen different 
forms of salutation such as "good 
morning,'* **bon jour," "bon soir," 
etc. Upon this Mrs. Pott based the 
amazing assertion that such forms of 
salutation as "good morning" and 
"good evening'* were not in use in 
England until introduced by Bacon. 
See Mrs. Pott's " Introductory Chap.,** 
page 61. And in a work recently 
issued we are gravely told that " it is 
evident that Bacon was making an 
effort in 1594-96 to introduce salutations 
of this kind into English speech.** And 
again: "*(>ood morrow,' i»hich, it is 
believed, had been used but once before 
in England, as a salutation [II], occurs 
one hundred and fifteen times in them," 
i.e., the plays. 
Mrs. Pott, however, in her book. 
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tfiv^M cwo iiMt m iMBi. ons frnm Gt 
(ITtfC. and one tm ofmriy «§ I.>4i^. in cfae 
** fne^rliulA " of Xian Boa ami Ifiaac 
F»r*>n. The lac&w ri^«(inii : 

rV Pxrmn : ' Vhat, J'.ixn 3on Gooii 
Ifi^rro'V'* v> *h^i^ '* 

y<^>ii. Jinn : '* !Vow* ifno«l morn-inr*. Xoat 
Fir»r,n. ••ri miit I ih#*. 

F{'.»'h nh«**#» <"a»4»*N ^n«* r*»jwtii. hnw*v«»r. 
Ch«» lar.r«'r on 'he s^round tiiac ic 'int» 
mx ap!>^r o oav.* l-<«%«»i **aMfl aa a 
mr.rnm^ ^a.-ir^Cicn " ! ! 

B'lt in .'Srania:irHt'-i dearripciria of 
fr^ianil. ^luti^^iM in HniinskhiMi'^ 
•* ^-hroni*rI*> •:.>«5i, the writt'-r t^iw na 
thac rne Insh hA«i r,j tnat time i>r,rrow*fi 
thi4 r<^r7 phrase from tne Ens^lMh and 
in'r.rp/'.r%r>-f1 it in th^ir o-wn ian«nia(r«. 
His w .nU ar*! : " Th^y Viw ai:*o the crin- 
tra/rr>#i ErsrJij^h phnwe. Ti^W mr>fTow. 
that i^ t/* *<Ai*^, ''>*>d ^fiue you a gr^r^i 
mcrn;»ijf 

And .■'h. h.m4#-ir, in JHVI. HI. 1. 1:5. 
t^iM >i4 tnat a niOrnin;^ AaliiCatiiin waa 
cr'>mni<'iTi in hi:* tune and that the omia- 
«i/#n of it <5A'/^ jC^^aC ofPmoe. The wonis 
ar«%: 

• • • and y^ ;t in the mominjir 
Wh^n *r»*!ry one wiil jpv* toe time of 
day. 

^>rie ^>f the m^'Mt dAnf^err^HiJi aanertiona 
that a literary Tnan can make i.4 to aay 
|*^*««»t!v«:l/ that a r^rtain word or form 
*rf wordj* wa^i not in ii^e pri^ir t^i a cer- 
tain dar^. liiK^f^'y^ U'hite and aeveral 
oth^'r* ha7<^ tr>p(i«^l up on tiiiii. 

Herculean ffoman. Ant'/ny traced hia 
d«'^'«-nt. from Arit/>n, a futn of H**rcu]»-!4. 
SUrrfuH. Ant. I, 'J, M. H*rn«*e hij< 
r*'f*'r*^u-*i Vt hi* **an''e^t<ir." Alriden. 
Ant IV, 1:, 4». H*-^ Airitlen. i 

bofiiflfcr. A va<Hftl. Ant. I. 1. ."d. 

moment. fU'a<«in; motive. Ant. I, :^, 
117. 

pole. I'roliaMy a r|ijart«'r-Mt/tff, LI.I^ 
V','i, 7<ii». Th<iepirh»t "north^-m man ' 
U (lald hy MoniM tf» n'f<?r tf» ni*'n of the 
North of Knj(Iand U'<'aii*te th*'y w^re | 
nkilful with tliM rjijMrt*-r- MtitfT. Hut 
the qijart«-r-i»t«ifr waa in iiMe all o\'*-r 



■ ami man of Devo 
Farmer toinica ufa» * i ir^ mitm a 
lent 5o •••TiDtriL.** — ^r BarvaitJ. Sse 
3rd Tar.. IV. «*. 
■■rfci The «zpr«miaii. ■!«?-« jiicsIb fo 
/'Jh^ atiiV r.r.f, rV.;L ^I . ia jaid go rAo- 
&'• a iiijyiaa sam«. 

acrpcflt. VThiai ineopaorx. in Anc L •>. 
"iS, jiiay* : Or tunmiKrititj "Vlufne's 
my i^rp^nt *\f tuU _Vu«' / *' ^00 ijtwa m< 
OHe the term "«*rp«»ic'* as iniiiranr« 
of iniiinuKr. wiadi.>m« or cf>iIinK setino 
tiTenesH. bnc aa r«f*^rrinif to the embitm 
of Egyptian n:yaity waiirh ia freqncfntly 
men aa part of the heaii-<ireav of kincs 
anti divinities in oid acuIpcarBa. Sm 
€upif: in A'idendti. 

This ia one of thoae driicKSe toociws 
irhicfa dhow h»>w th»:>rou^iy Sh. idiMici- 
fled himaelf with the fiwiing^ ami hac<itA 
of thfjusht of eairh of hia cfaaract«r«. 
W hen he put« a speerh in&> tiie zxii?ach 
of Cle«>patra he bei.*i>nies. f .^r the time 
heinir. the f^^vpdan qaeen : when he 
writes the philuet^tiiy of HaznicL. he 
hecomea veritably Hamlet : and when 
he di:»plays the ij^ni.^ranL, bat h*)nest. 
jeali^usiy of Othello or the cunning of 
Ia]i^, he, for the m*jment, tranaft.^mia 
hij whole being inD> an Othello or an 
lago. And thi#, it has always seeuMd 
to me. is in a large meaanre the secret 
of his tremendi^us pi>wer. 

sluive. The expression, / tcmtld not 
nhar^t t*^*iy 1 Ant. II. '2, Si. means. I 
would n'*t take even tiiat trouble out 
of respect ff^ him. See line ±!S^ in same 
Si-ene. barber' d ten timet o'er. 

skipping. Friv«dous: light: unsteady. 
IJJ^ V. 2. 771 : )Ierch. II. X isrtu 

san. The expression, peC the tun of 
them tLLI^ IV. .S, ;jrS».. is thus explained 
by Maloue: **In the days of archery, 
it was of consequence to ba%'e the sun 
at the \iBvk of the bowmen, and in the 
face of the enemy. This circumstance 
was of great advantage to our Henry 
the Fifth at the battle of Agincourt. 
Our poet, however, I Iwlieve had also 
an equiv<K|ue in his thoughts.'* 
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